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PREFACE. 


The  story  on  which  this  play  is  founded  |  was  well 
known  to  the  Englisli  poets  before  the  time  of  Shakspeare. 
The  original  relater  of  it  was  Luigi  da  Porto ;  a  gentleman 
of  Vicenza^  who  died  in  1529.  His  novel  did  not  appear 
till  some  years  after  his  death ;  being  first  printed  at  Venice; 
in  1535,  under  the  title  of  La  GmHetta.  In  1554  Bandello 
published,  at  Lucca,  a  novel  on  the  same  subject;  and  shortly 
afterwards  Boisteau  brought  out  one  in  French,  founded 
on  the  Italian  narratives,  but  varying  from  them  in  many 
particulars.  From  Boisteau^s  novel  the  same  story  was,  in 
1562,  formed  into  an  English  poem,^  with  considerable  alter- 
ations and  large  additions,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Brooke,  having 
the  following  title :  Tlie  Tragicall  Hysiory  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,  ^ 
containing  a  rare  example  of  true  consiancie;  with  the  subtiil 
counsels^  and  practices  of  an  old  Fryar,  and  their  ill  event. 
Painter  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Palace  of  Pleasure,  1567, 
published  a  prose  translation  from  the  French  of  Boisteau, 
which  he  entitled  Rhomeo  and  Julietta,  Shakspeare  had  prob- 
ably read  Painter's  novel,  having  taken  some  circumstances 
from  it  or  some  other  prose  translation  of  Boisteau;  but  his 
play  was  undoubtedly  formed  on  the  poem  of  Arthur  Brooke, 


IV  PREFACE. 

as  Malone  has  proved  ^  and  will  be  evident  on  comparing 
the  play  with  the  poem  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Basil 
edition,  printed  by  J.  J.  Tonrneisen,  in  1802,  at  the  end  of 
the  twenty  first  vcrfume,  from  which  I  have  taken  the  ori- 
ginal notes  of  some  of  the  most  famous  English  commenta- 
tors of  our  poet. 

In  forming  the  present  edition,  all  passages  offensive 
to  delicacy,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  education,  have 
been  carefully  omitted;  at  the  same  time  all  substitutional  or 
additional  phrases  have  been  strictly  avoided. 

I  confidently  rely  on  the  support  of  my  colleagues  by 
their  introduction  of  this  work  to  their  pupils,  and  respect- 
fully submit  it  to  parents  and  the  heads  of  families  for  their 
approval  and  patronage. 

In  conclusion:  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Wrankmore ,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the 
English  language  in  this  city,  in  the  revision  of  the  proof- 
sheets. 

Leipzig. 

Dr.  Otto  Fiebig. 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

(1592.) 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


EsoALUS,  Prince  of  Verona. 
Pabis,  a  young  Nobleman,  Kinsman  to 

the  prince f 
MovTAGUS,  \  Heads  of  two  Houses  at 
Capulbt,    )   variance  with  each  other, 
'An  old  Man,  Uncle  to  Capolet. 
Bomo,  Son  to  Montague. 
Hbbcutio,  Kinsman  to  the  Prince,  and 

Friend  to  Romeo. 
BsH YOLio ,  Nephew  to  Montague ,  and 

Friend  to  Borneo. 
Tybalt  ,  Ifephew  to  Ladj  Capnlet. 
Fbiab  Laubbmcb,  a  Franciscan. 
Fbiab  Johh,  of  the  same  Order. 
Balthabab,  Servant  to  Borneo. 

olTow.  I  *«•'«««"<' Capnlet. 

SCENE  J  during  the  greater  part  oy 
fifth  Act, 


Abbam,  Servant  to  Montague. 

An  Apothecary. 

Three  Musicians, 

Chorus. 

Boy,  Page  to  Paris. 

Pbtkb,  an  Officer, 

Lady  Mohtagub  ,  Wife  to  Montague. 
Lady'  Capulbt,  Wife  to  Gapulet. 
JuLiBT,  Daughter  to  Capulet. 
Nurse  to  Juliet. 

CUizefiS  of  \eroTiA\  several  Men  and 
Women,  relations  to  both  Houses; 
Maskers,  Ouards,  Watchmen,  and 
Attendants. 

f  the  Play,  in  Verona;  once,  in  the 
at  Mantua. 


PROLOGUE. 

Two  households;  both  alike  in  dignity  ^         * 
In  fair  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  scene, 

From  ancient  grudge^  break  to  new  mutiny,^ 
Wnere  civil  blood  makes  civil  hands  unclean. 

From  forth  the  fataT  loins  of  these  two  foes 
A  pair  of  star-cross'd'  lovers  take  their  life; 


1}  Secret  enmity,  hatred. 

2)  Insurrection  and  sedition  in 
civil  society;  now  applied  exclusive- 
ly to  soldiers  and  teamen. 


3)  The  stars  were  supposed  to  in- 
fluence fortune.—  To  cross,  to  coun- 
teract ,  to  embarrass. 


BOMBO  ABD  JULIBT. 


2  ROMEO   AKD  JULIET.    ACT  I.   SO.  I. 

Whose  misiadventur'd  piteous  overthrows^ 

Do,  with  their  death ,  bury  their  parents'  strife.^ 

The  fearful  passage  of  their  death -marked  love, 
And  the  continijance  of  their  parents'  rage. 

Which,  but  their  ohildreu's'  end,  nought^  could  remove, 
Is  now  the  two  hours'  trafiGct*  of  our  stage; 

The  which  if  you  with  patient  ears  attend. 

What  here  shall  miss,^  our  toil  shall  strive  to  mend. 


A  C   T     I. 


SCEHiTE  L  —  ^  Publick  Place. 


Enter  Sampsoh  and  Gbegobt,'  prmed  with  Swords  and  Buckkrt.^ 

Sam.    Gregory,  o'  my  word,^  we'll  not  carry  coals.* 
No,  for  then  we  should  loe  colliers.^ 
I  mean,  an*®  we  be  in  choler,  we'll  draw. 
Ay,  while  you  live,  draw  your  neck  ojit  of  the 


Gre. 
Sam. 
Gbb. 
collar. 
Sam. 
Gre. 
Sam. 
Gre. 


I  strike  quickly,  bding  moved. 

But  tiiou  art  not  quicklv  moved  to  strike. 

A  dog  of  the  house  of  Montague  moves  me. 

To  move,  is  — to  stir;  and  to  be  valiant,  is  —  tc^ 
stand  to  it:  therefore,  if  thou  art  roov'd ,  thou  runn'st  away. 
Sam.    a  dog  of  that  house  shall  move  me  to  stand :  I  will 
take  the  walU^  of  any  man  of  Montague's. 

Gre.  That  shows  thee  a  weak  slave;  for  the  weakest 
goes  to  the  wall.  The  quarrel  is  between  our  masters,  and 
us  their  men.   • 


1)  Ruin,  destrttctioB, 

2)  Contention  in  enmity ,  di&cord, 
quarrel. 

3)  Which  nothing  oould  remove, 
but  etc. 

4)  Labour,     emploTment,     like 
trade, 

5)  Intransitively,   to   be   wanting, 
not  to  succeed. 

6)  A  kind  of  shield.        * 

7)  i.*e.  on  my  word. 

8)  Originally,   We  will  not  sub- 


mit to  servile  offices;  and  thence 
secondarily,  we'll  not  endure  inju- 
ries. 

0)  A  dig^ger  of  coa},  one  who 
works  in  a  coal  mine.  Collier  was  a 
very  ancient  term  of  abuse.  Any 
person,  therefore,  who  would  bear 
to  be  called  collier,  was  said  to  carry 
coals, 

10)  An  is  old  instead  of  if. 

11)  i.  e.  to  take  the  upper  or  most 
honourable  place.    To  compete  with. 


ROICEO  AKB  JULIET.    ACT  I.  SC.  L 


Sam.    'Tis  all  one,  I  will  show  myself  a  tyrant. 
Gee,    Draw  thy  tool :  ^  here  comes  two  of  the  house  of 
the  Montagues. 

Enter  Abram  and  Balthazar. 

Sam.    My  naked  weapon  is  out;  quarrel,  I  will  bkck  thee. 

Gee.    How?  turn  thy  back,  ana  run? 

Sam.    Fear  me  not. 

Gee.    No,  marry :^  I  fear  thee! 

Sam.    Let  us  take  the  law  of  our  sides;  let  them  begin. 

Gee.  1  will  frown^  as  I  pass  by;  and  let  them  take  it 
^8  they  list. 

Sam.  Nay,*  as  they  dare.  I  will  bite  my  thumb  at 
them;*. which  is  a  disgjrace  to  them,  if  they  bear  it. 

Abe.    Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir? 

Sam.    I  do  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 

Abe.    Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir? 

Sam.    Is  the  law  on  our  side,  if  I  say  —  ay?^ 

Gee.    No. 

Sam.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at  you,  sir:  but 
I  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 

Gee.    Do  you  quarrel,  sir? 

Abe.     Quarrel,  sir?  no,  sir. 

Sam.  If  you  do,  sir,  I  am  for  you;  I  serve  as  good  a 
man  as  you. 

Abe.   No  better. 

Sam.  Well,  sir. 

i^M^tfrBBNTOLio,  at  a  distance. 
Gee.    Say  —  better;   here  comes   one  of  my  master's 
kinsmen.  ^ 


1)  Tool,  from  the  French  outil, 
any  instroment  of  manual  operation, 
familiarly  for  sword, 

2)  An  ohsolete  term  of  assevera- 
tion, derived  from  the  practice  of 
swearing  hj  the  Virgin  Mary. 

3)  To  express  displeasure  by  con- 
tracting the  face  to  wrinkles;  to 
make  grimaces. 

4)  i.  e.  not  only  so;  not  this  alone, 
intimating  that  something  is  to  be 
added  by  way  of  amplification. 

5)  This  was  an  insult.  The  thumb 
in  this  action  represented  &  flg,  or 
fico ,  an  act  of  contempt  by  placing 
the  thumb  between  two  of  the  fin- 


gers, expressing  a  fig  for  you.  Nares^ 
in  his  Glossary ,  quotes  the  following 
passage  from  the  Rules  of  Civility^ 
transl.  from  the  French  i678:  'Tis  no 
less  disrespectful  to  bite  the  nail  of 
your  thumb,  by  way  of  scorn  and  dis- 
dain, and  drawing  your  nail  from 
between  your  teeth,  to  tell  them  you 
value  not  this  what  they  can  do. 

6)  i.  e.  yes,  yea,  truly,  certainly,  a 
word  expressine  an  affirmative  an- 
swer to  a  question.  This  word  is  al- 
ways written  I,  in  the  old  editions 
of  Shakspeare.  Thence  the  nega- 
tive nay,  no. 

7)  Kin,  kind)  genus,  race,  rela'* 
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Sam.    Yes,  better,  sir. 

Abr.    You  lie. 

Sam.  Draw,  if  you  be  men.  —  Gregory,  remember  thy 
swashing  blow.  ^  [They  fighty 

Ben.  Part,  fools;  put  up  your  swords;  you  know  not  what 
you  do.    '  [Beats  down  their  Swords. 

Enter  Tybalt. 
Ttb.    What,    art    thou  drawn ^    among   these   heartless 
hinds?  3 
Turn  thee,  Benvolio,  look  upon  thy  death. 

Ben.    I  do  but  keep  the  peace;  put  up  thy  sword; 
Or  manage  it  to  part  these  men  with  me. 

Tyb.   What,  drawn,  and  talk  of  peace?   I  hate  the  word. 
As  I  hate  hell,  all  Montagues,  and  thee; 
Have  at  thee,*  coward.  [They  fight. 

Enter  several  Partizans  of  both  Houses,  who  Join  the  Fray;^   then  enter 
Citizens  with  Clubs. 

CiT.    Clubs,®  bills, ^   and  partizans!    strike!  beat  them 
down!  . 

Down  with  the  Capulets!  down  with  the' Montagues! 

Enter  Oapulet,  in  Ms  Gown;  and  Lady  Capulbt. 
Cap.  What  noise  is  this?  —  Give  me  my  long  sword,®  ho  I 


tio]i ;  thence  kinsman,  kinswoman,  one 
of  the  same  family ,  one  related  by 
blood.  —  The  eyes  of  the  servant 
may  be  directed  the  way  he  sees  Ty- 
balt coming,  and  in  the  mean  time, 
Benvolio ,  nephew  to  Montague ,  en- 
ters on  the  opposite  side. 

1)  To  swash,  to  make  a  great  or 
blustering  noise.  Steevens  says,  that 
to  smash  seems  to  have  meant  to  be 
a  bully,  to  be  noisily  valiant.  Bar- 
rett says,  that  *Ho  swash  is  to  make  a 
noise  with  swords  against  tergats." 
In  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
swash  or  swosh  (impulse  of  water 
flowing  with  violence)  is  a  name 
given  to  a  narrow  sound  or  channel 
of  water  lying  within  a  sand-bank,  or 
between  that  and  the  shore.  Many 
such  are  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Carolinas. 

2)  i.  e.  have  you  unsheathed  your 
sword  etc. 


3)  Hind,  obsolete  instead  oi  domes- 
tic,  servant. 

4)  i.  e.  defend  yourself.  To  have  at 
(legitimate,  but  vulgar)  means  to 
assail,  to  enter  into  competition,  make 
trial  with. 

5)  Frfiy,  combat,  contest,  quarrel, 
is  used  to  express  any  fighting  of 
two  or  more  persons;  but  the  word 
is  now  deemed  inelegant  for  affray 
which  the  Bense  seems  to  refer  to 
the  French  effrayer,  whilst  others 
derive  it  from  fracas,  a  great  crash. 

6)  In  any  public  affray,  the  cry 
was  Clubs!  Clubs!  by  way  of  calling 
for  persons  with  clubs  (heavv  sticks) 
to  part  the  combatants ,  as  they  now  \ 
caXi  Police! 

,7)  A  kind  of  pike  or  halbert,  for- 
merly carried   by  the  Enc^lish   in- 
fantry,   and   afterwards  the  usual 
weapon  of  watchmen. 
8)  The  long  sword  was  the  sword 
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•  La.  Cap.  A  crutch,  a  crutch !  —  Why  call  you  for  a  sword? 
Cap.   My  sword,  I  say! —  Old  Montague  is  come, 

And  flourishes  his  blade  ^  in  spite  of  me. 

*  Enter  Mortagub  ,  and  Lady  Montagus. 

MON.   Thou  villain,  Capulet,  —  Hold  me  not,  let  me  go. 
La.  Mon.    Thou  shalt  not  stir  one  foot  to  seek  a  foe.' 

Enter  Prince,  with  Attendants, 
Pbin.   Rebellious  subjects^  enemies  to  peace, 
Profatiers  of  this  neighbour -stained  steel,  ^  — 
Will  they  not  hear?  —  what,  ho!  you  men,  you  beasts,  — 
That  quench*  the  fire  of  your  pernicious  rage 
With  purple  fountains  issuing  from  your  veins,* 
On  pam  of  torture,  from  those  bloody  hands 
Throw  your  mistemper'd*  weapons  to  the  ground, 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  your  moved  prince.  — 
Three  civil  brawls,*  bred  of  an  airy  word. 
By  thee,  old  Capulet  and  Montague, 
H!ave  thrice  disturbed  the  quiet  of  our  streets; 
And  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 
Cast  by  their  grave  beseeming  ornaments. 
To  wield  old  partizans,^  in  hands  as  old, 
Canker'd®  with  peace,  to  part  your  canker'd  hate: 
If  ever  you  disturb  our  streets  again. 
Your  lives  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  peace. 
For  this  time,  all  the  rest  depart  away: 
Ton,  Capulet,  shall  go  along  with  me; 
And,  Montague,  come  you  this  afternoon. 
To  know  our  further  pleasure*  in  this  case. 
To  old  Free-town,  our  common  judgment-place.^® 
Once  more,  on  pain  of  death,  all  men  depart. 

[^a;^w»/ Prince,  and  Attendants;  Capulet,  Lady  Capulbt, 
Tybalt,  Citizens,  and  Servants, 


used  in  war;  the  little  sword  was 
the  weapon  commonly  worn,  pro- 
bably nothing  more  than  a  dagger. 

1)  i.  e.  his  sword. 
*  2)  An  enemy ,  an  opponent. 

3)  i.  e.  who  profane  and  stain,  who 
spot  yonr  swords  with  the  blood  of 
yonr  neighbours. 

4)  To  quench  means  to  extinguish 
fire;  to  still  any  passion  or  commo- 
tion ,  particularly  to  allay  thirst. 


5)  i.  e.  angry  weapons. 

6)  Quarrel,  uproar.  , 

7)  To  wield y  to  govern,  to  handle, 
to  use  with  full  command  or  power, 
as  a  thing  not  too  heavy  for  the 
holder,  to  manage;  as,  to  wield  a 
sword,  a  partizan  or  pike. 

8)  i.  e.  corrupted ,.  corroded ,  grown 
rusty, 

9)  What  our  will  dictates. 
10)  This  name  the  poet  found  in  • 
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MON.   Who  set  this  ancient  quarrel  new  abroach?*    — 
Speak,  nephew,  were  you  by,  when  it  began? 

Ben.   Here  were  the  servants  of  your  adversary, 
And  yours,  close  fighting  ere  I  did  approach: 
I  drew  to  part  them;  in  the  instant  came 
The  fiery  Tybalt,  with  his  sword  prepared; 
Which,  as  he  breath'd  defiance  to  my  ears,^ 
He  swung  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds. 
Who,  nothing  hurt  withal,  hiss'd  him  in  scorn:* 
While  we  were  interchanginff  thrust  and  blows, 
Came  more  and  more,  and  fought  on  part  and  part. 
Till  the  prince  came,  who  parted  either  part. 

La.  Mon.   O,  whei!*e  is  Komeo!  —  saw  you  him  to-day? 
Right  glad  I  am,^  he  was  not  at  this  fray. 

Ben.    Madam,  an  hour  beforfe  the  worshipped  sun 
Peer'd^  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east, 
A  troubled  mind  drave®  me  to  walk  abroad; 
Where,  —  underneath  the  grove  of  sycamore, 
That  westward  rooteth'  from  the  citjr^s  side,  — • 
So  early  walking  did  I  see  your  son: 
Towards  him  I  made;®  but  he  was  'ware  of  me. 
And  stole  into  the  covert  of  the  wood:® 
I,  measuring  his  affections  by  my  own,  — 
That  most  are  busied  when  tney  are  most'alolie,  — 
Pursued  my  humour,  not  pursuing  his. 
And  gladly  shunn'd^®  who  gladly  fled  frqm  me. 

Mon.   Many  a  morning  hath  he  there  been  seen. 
With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  morning's  dew, 
.  Adding  to  clouds  more  clouds  with  his  deep  sighs : 
But  all  so  soon  as  the  all-cheering  sun 
Should  in  the  furthest  east  begin  to  draw 


"The  Tragicall  History  of  Romeus 
and  Juliet,  1562/'  It  is  said  to  be 
the  castle  of  the  Capulets. 

1)  Figuratively  usedby  Shakspeare 
for  setting  loose,  or  in  a  state  of  being 
propagated;  properly  a  cask  is  a- 
broachj  i.  e.  letting  out  or  yielding 
liquor. 

2)  i.  e.  expressing)  manifesting  a 
challenge  to  fight.  Defiance  is  an  in- 
vitation or  call  to  an  adversary  to 
encounter ,  if  he  dare. 

.     3)  To  hisSf  properly  to  utter  a  noise 


like  that  of  a  serpent;  figuratively, 
to  condemn  by  hissing,  to  explode. 


4)  I  am  very  glad. 
5)- 


To  peer,  a  poetic  word,  to  come 
in  sight,  to  appear,  to  peep. 

6)  The  old  preterit,  and  part.  pass, 
of  drive.  We  now  use  drove, 

7)  i.e.  spreads,  extends  itself;  pro- 
perly, fixes  its  roots,  grows,  is  planted. 

8)  I  approaclied  him  secretly. 

9)  A  tnicket  x)r  shady  place  fit  to 
conceal  one's  self. 

10)  To  shun,  to  avoid. 


BOMKO  AND  JULIET.   ACT  I.   SO.  I. 


^y 


The  Bhady  curtains  from  Aurora's  bed; 
Away  from  light  steals  home  my  heavy ^  soU; 
And  private  in  his  chamber 'pens  himself;* 
Shuts  up  his  windows,  locks  fair  daylight  out. 
And  makes  himself  an  artificial  night: 
Black  and  portentous  must  this  humour  prove  ;^ 
Unless  good  counsel  may  the  cause  remove. 

Ben.    My  noble  uncle,  do  you  know  the  cause? 
*     MON.    I  neither  know  it  nor  can  leiam  of  him. 
\      Ben.    Have  yau  impdrtun'd*  him  by  any  means? 

MON.    Both  by  myself,  and  many  other  friends: 
But  he,  his  own  affections'  counsellor, 
Is  to  himself  —  I  will  not  say,  how  true  — 
But  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close. 
So  far  from  sounding  and  discovery. 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm, 
Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air, ^ 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  Bun.  *        .< 

Could  we  but  learn  from  whence  his  sorrows  grow. 
We  would  as  willingly  give  cure,  as  know. 

Enter  Bomeo,  at  a  distance, 

Ben.    See,  where  he  comes:  So  please  you,^  step  aiude; 
I'll  know  his  gfievaaice,  or  be  much  denied.  ^ 

MoN.    I  would,  thou  wett  so  happy  by  thy  stay, 
To  hear]tru^  shrift.®  —  Gome,  madam,  let's  away. 

[Exeunt  Montagus  and  lady. 

Ben.    Geod  morrow,  cousin. 

Rom.  Is  the  day  so  young  ?• 

Ben.  iBut  new  struck  nine.  ^^ 

Rom.  Ah  me!  sad  hours  seem  long. 

Was  that  my  father  that  went  hence  so  fast? 


•  1)  Sad,  sorrowful,  dejected  and 
depressed  in  mind. 

2)  To  peuy  to  shut  in  a  pen;  thence, 
to  confine  in  a  small  inclosore. 

S)  i.  e.  it  will  be  found  mournful 
and  calamitous. 

4)  L  e.  urged  with  frequent  appli- 
cation. 

5)  He  and  his,  instead  of  it  and  its, 
AS  often  in  Shakspeare. 

6)  L  e.  condescend,  be  pleased, 
be  00  kind  as  to,  etc.,    a  phrase 


of  ceremony  of  frequent  use  in  our 
poet. 

7)  i.  e.  or  he  will  prove  unfaithful 
and  violating  confidence ,  in  contra- 
diction to  his  character  as  a  friend 
of  mine. 

8)  Properly ,  confession  made  to  a 
priest,  now  obsolete. 

9^  i.  e.  is  it  so  early  in  the  day  t 
10)  So ,  in  Hamlet,  Act  I ,  sc.  1 : 
*Tl8  new  {nm)  struck  twelve;  nent 
having  the  meaning  oijust. 
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ROMfiO  AND  JULIET.    ACT  I.  80.  I. 


Ben.    It  was:  —  What  Badness  lengthens  Romeo's  hours? 

Rom.   Not  having  that,  which  having ,  makes  them  short. 

Ben.    In  love?  * 

Rom*  Out  — 

Ben.    Of  love? 

Rom.   Out  of  her  favour^  where  I  am  in  love. 

Ben.    Alas,  that  love,  so  gentle  in  his  view, 
Should  be  so  tyrannous  i^nd  rough  in  proof! 

Rom.   Alas,  that  love,  whose  view  is  muffled  still, ^ 
Should,  without  eves,  see  pathways  to  his  will!^ 
Where  shall  we  dine?  —  O  me!  —  What  fray  was  here? 
Tet  tell  me  not,  for  I  have  heard  it  all. 
Here's  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  love:  — 
Why  then,  O  brawling*  love!    O  loving  hate! 
0  any  thing, ^  of  nothing  first  create! 
O  heavy  lightness!  serious  vanity! 
Mis-shapen  chaos  of  well-seemine  forms! 
Feather  of  lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  fire,  sick  health! 
Still -waking  sleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is!  -^ 
This  love  feel  I,  tiiat  feel  no  love  in  this. 
Dost  thou  not  laugh? 

Ben.  No,  coz,*  I  rather  weep. 

Rom.   Good  heart,  at  what? 

Ben.  At  thy  good  heart's  oppression. 

Rom.   Why,  such  is  love's  transgression.^  — 
GhriefiB  of  mine^  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast;  ^ 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  it  prest® 
With  more  of  thine:  this  love,  that  thou  hast  shown. 
Doth  add  more  grief  to  too  much  of  mine  own. 


1)  i  e.  is  always  blindfolded,  eo* 
vered.  • 

2)  This  passage  has  often  been 
misapprehended.  Benvolio  has  la- 
mented that  the  God  of  love,  who  ap- 
pears so  eentle ,  shonld  be  a  tyrant. 
It  is  no  less  to  be  lamented,  adds 
Romeo,  that  the  bUnd  god  (love) 
should  yet  be  able  to  ^rect  his  ar- 

trows  at  those  whom  he  wishes  to 
hit,  that  he  shonld  wound  whomever 
he  wills,  or  desires  to  wound.  Ma- 
lone. 

3)  Quarrelsome ,  quarrelling.  See 
p.  5,  *).  -^  The  poet  characterises 
love  by  contrarieties.    This  kind  of 


antithesis  was  very  much  the  taste 
of  his  and  the  preceding  time ,  espe- 
cially among  the  Provencal  and  Ita- 
lian poets. 

4)  O  universe ! 

5)  A  cant  or  familiar  word,  con- 
tracted from  cousin. 

6)  Such  is  the  consequence  of  un- 
skilful and  mistaken  kindness.  John- 
son. 

T)  Mine  and  thine,  instead  of  my, 
thyy  before  a  vowel  and  an  A,  are  of 
frequent  though  ungrammatical  use 
up  to  our  days;  both,  in  grave  and 
ludicrous  language. 

8)  Prest,  i.  e.  pressed,  enforced.- 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET.   ACT  I.   80.  I. 


Love  is  a  smoke  raised  with  the  fame  of  sighs; 

Being  purged/  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes; 

Being  vexd;  a  sea  nourished  with  lovers'  tears: 

What  is  it  else?  a  madness  most  discreet^ 

A  choking  gall;  and  a  preserving  sweet., 

Farewell  y  my  coz.  [Gomg. 

Ben.  Soft,  I  will  go  along; 

And  if  you  leave  me  so,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Bom.    Tut;'  I  have  lost  myself;  I  am  not  here! 
This  is  not  Borneo,  he's  some  other  where. 

Ben.    Tell  me  in  sadness^  who  she  is  you  love. 

Bom.   What;  shall  I  groan,  and  tell  thee? 

Ben.  Groan?  why,  no; 

But  sadly  tell  me,  who. 

Bom.    Bid  a  sick  man  in  sadness  make  his  will:  — 
Ah,  word  ill  urg'd  to  one  that  is  so  ill!  — 
In  sadness,  cousin,  I  do  love  a  woman. 

Ben.   I  aim'd  so  near,  when  I  supposed  you  lov*d. 

Bom.  a  right  good  marks-man!^  —  And  she's  fair  I  love. 

Ben.    a  right  fair  mark,  fair  coz,  is  soonest  hiU 

Bom.   Well,  in  that  hit,  you  miss:  she'll  not  be  hit 
With  Cupid's  arrow,  she  hath  Dian's  wit; 
And,  in  slarong  proof  of  chastity  well  arm'd,^ 
From  love's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  unharm'd. 
She  will  not  stay  the* siege  of  loving  terms, 
Nor  bide*  the  encounter  of  assailing  eyes: 
O,  she  is  rich  in  beauty;  only  poor, 
That,  when  she  dies,  with  beauty  dies  her  store. ^ 


1)  Being  purged  of  smoke.  Others 
propose  to  read  —  urged,  i.  e.  excit- 
ed and  enforced;  to  urge  the  fire 
being  the  technical  term. 

2)  An  exclamation,  used  for  check- 
inff  or  reboking. 

3)  That  is,  teU  me  gravely^  teU  me 
in  seriousness.     Johuon. 

4)  One  that  is  skilfdl  to  hit  a 
marie;  he  that  shoots  well. 

6)  As  this  play  was  written  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  I  cannot 
help  regarding  these  speeches  of  Ro- 
meo as  an  obliqne  compliment  to  her 
majesty,  who  was  not  liable  to  be 
displeased  at  hearing  her  chastity 
praised  after  she  was  suspected  to 


have  lost  it,  or  her  beauty  commend- 
ed in  the  67th  year  of  her  age, 
though  she  never  possessed  any 
when  she  was  young.  Her  declara- 
tion that  she  would  continue  unmar- 
ried, increases  the  probability  of 
the  present  supposition.  Steevens,  — 
In  chastity  of  proof,  as  we  say ,  in 
armour  of  proof    Johnson, 

6)  To  endure ,  to  suffer. 

7)  She  is  rich  in  beauty;  and  poor 
in  this  circumstance  alone,  that 
with  her,  beauty  will  expire;  her 
store  of  wealth  (which  the  poet  al- 
ready said  was  the  fairness  of  her 
person,)  will  not  be  transmitted  to 
posterily,  inasmuch  as  she  wUl  "lead 
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ROMEO  AND  JULIET.    ACT  I.   SO.  11. 


Rom. 
Bek. 


Ben]  Then  she  hath  sworn,  that  she  will  still  live  chaste? 

Rom.  She  hath,  and  in  that  sparing  makes  huge  waste 5^ 
For  beauty,  starv'd  with  her  severity, 
Cuts  beauty  off  from  all  posterity. 
She  is  too  fair,  too  wise;  wisely  too  fair,^ 
To  merit  bliss"^  by  making  me  despair : 
She  hath  forsworn  to  love;  and  in  that  vow, 
Do  I  live  dead,Hjhiit  live  to  tell  it  now. 

Ben.    Be  rur<|  by  mcj,  forget  to  think  of  her. 

O,  teach  me  how  I  should  forget  to  think. 
By  giving  liberty  unto  thine  eyes ; 
Examine  other  beauties. 

Rom.  Tis  the  way 

To  call  hers,  exquisite,  in  question  more:' 
These  happy  masks,  that  kiss  fair  ladies  brows, ^ 
Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair; 
He,  that  is  strucken  blind,  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treasure  of  hisr  eyesight  lost; 
Show  me  a  mistress  that  is  passing  fair,^- 
Wbat  doth  hei*  beauty  serve ,  *  but  as  a  note 
Where  I  may  read,  who  pass'd  that  passing  fair? 
Farewell ;  thou  canst  not  teach  me  to  forget. 

Ben.    I'll  pay  that  doctrine,  or  else  die  in  debt.     [Exeunt. 


SCENE  n.  —  ^  Street, 
Enter  Capulet,  Pabis,  and  Serrant. 

Cap.    And  Montague  is  bound  as  well  as  I, 
In  penalty  alike;  and  'tis  not  hard,  I  think. 
For  men  so  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace. 

Par.    Of  honourable  reckoning^  are  you  both; 


her  graces  to  the  grave ,  and  leave 
the  world  no  copy."  Malone, 

1)  i.  e.  in  that  parsimony  she  shows 
a  very  great  prodigality. 

2)  There  is  in  her  too  much  sancti- 
monious wisdom  united  with  heauty, 
which  induces  her  to  continue  chaste 
with  the  hopes  of  attaining  heavenly 
bliss.    Malone. 

3)  More  into  talk;  to  make  her 
unparalleled  beauty  more  the  sub- 


ject of  thought   and   conversation. 
Malone. 

4)  i.  e.  the  masks  worn  by  female 
spectators  of  the  play. 

5)  Surpassing  others;  passing  is 
used  adverbially  to  enforce  the 
meaning  of  the  following  word;  ea> 
eeedingly. 

6)  i.  e.  what  end  does  it  answer? 
In  modem  language  we  say — *'*serva 
for."    Steevem. 

7)  Account ,  estimation. 


BOMEO  AND  JULIET.    ACT  I.  8C.  II. 
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And  pity  'tis,  vou  liv'd  at  odds^  so  long. 
But  now,  my  lord,  what  say  you, to  my  suit? 

Cap.  .  But  saying  o'er  what  I  have  said  before: 
My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  in  the  world, 
She  hath  not  seen  the  change  of  fourteen  ygjtrs ; 
Let  two  more  summers  wither  in  their  prPS, 
Ere  we  may  think  h6r  ripe  to  be  a  bride! 

Par.    lounger  than  she  are  happy  mdthers  made.^ 
Cap.    And  too  soon  marr'd  are  those  so  early  made.® 
The  earth  hath  swalloVd  all  my  hopes  but  shfe,* 
She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth:*  ' 

But  woo  her,  gentle  raris,  get  her  heart. 
My  will  to®  her  consent  is  but  a  part; 
An  she  agree ,  within  her  scope  of  choice 
Lies  my  consent  and  fair  according  voice. 
This  night  I  hold  an  old  accustoin'd  feast, 
Whereto  I  have- invited  many  a  guest. 
Such  as  I  love;  and  you,  among  th^  store, 
One  more,  most  welcome,  makes  my  number  more. 
At  my  poor  house,  look  to  behold  this  night 
Earth -treading  stars,  that  make  dark  heaven  light:' 
Such  comfort,  as  do  lusty  young  men  feel® 
When  well-appareird  April®  on  the  heel 
Of  limping^®  winter  treads,  even  such  delight 
Among  fresh  female  buds  shall  you  this  night 
Inherit ^^  at  my  house;  hear  all,  all  see. 
And  like  her  most,  whose  merit  most  shall  be: 
Such,  amongst  view  of  many,  mine,  being  one, 


1)  Quarrel,  dispute. 

2)  Are  made,  have  become. 

3)  To  mar,  to  iiyure,'to  spoil,  to 
damage.  This  is  perhaps  intended 
to.be  an  allusion  to  Making  and  mar- 
ring, an  unlawful  game  of  that  time. 

A)  Except  her. 

5)  She  is  mj  only  remaining  child. 
Here  earth  is  singularly  used  for 
land,  landed  estate.  Lady  of  my 
earth ,  for  heiress  or  mistress  of  my 
'  land.  Steevens  judges  this  phrase  to 
be  a  Gallicism,  fille  de  terre  meaning 
an  heiress. 

Q)  To,  in  this  instance,  signifies 
in  comparison  with,  in  proportion  to. 

7)  That  is ,  earthly  stars  that  out- 


shine the  stars  of  heaven,  and  make 
them  appear  dark  by  their  own  su- 
perior brightness ;  a  poetical  expres- 
sion, as  we  likewise  speak  of  beauties 
that  eclipse  the  sun. 

8)  The  old  man  tells  Paris  that  he 
should  feel  the  same  sort  of  pldA- 
sure  in  an  assembly  of  beauties, 
which  young  folk  feel  in  that  SeftSOli 
when  they  are  most  gay  and  Mh- 
orbus. 

9)  i.  e.  the  fairly  dressed,  thft 
bloomy  spring. 

10)  To  limp,  to  walk  lamely. 

1 1)  To  inherit,  in  the  language  of 
Shakspeare's  age ,  is  to  possess.  Ma- 
lone, 
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May  stand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none.^ 
Come^  go  with  me:  —  Qo,  sirrah,^  trudge  about' 
Through  fair  Verona;  find  those  persons  out^ 
Whose   names   are   written  there ;    [Gives  a  Paper. "j   and   to 

them  saj; 
My  house  and  welcome  on  their  pleasure  stay. 

[Exeunt  Capulet  and  paris. 
SfXLVf  Find  them  out^^whose  names  are  written  here:?  It 
is  wxitleii  ->-  that  the  uk^emaker  should  meddle  with  His  ^^ard. 
and  016  tailor  with  hh  UMt,  the  fisher  with  his  pencil;  «|Hm 
the  painter  with  his  ncfts;  but  I  am  sent  to  fina  thbs^^rar- 
SOUS;  whose  names  are  here  writ^  and  can  never  find, ^bat 
names  the  writing  person  hath  here  writ.  I  must  to  the 
learned:  —  In  good  time. 

Enter  Bbnyolio  and  Rombo. 

Bbn.    Tut;  man!  one  fire  burns  out  another's  bumiil^; 

One  pain  is  lessened  by  another'^  anguish; 
Turn  giady,  and  be  help*  by  backward  turning: 

One  deii^ratQ  grief  cure  with  another's  languish : 
Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye. 
And  the  rank'^  poison  of  the  old  will  die. 

Rom.    Tour  plantain*  leaf  is  excellent  for  that. 

Bbn.    For  what,  I  pray  thee? 

Rom.  For  your  broken  shin.  ^ 

Ben.    Why,  Romeo,  art  thou  mad? 

Rom.    Not  mad,  but  bound  more  than  a  madman  is: 
Shut  up  in  prison,  kept  without  nay  food. 
Whipped,  and  tormented,  and  —  Good  e'en,  good  fellow, 

Sbrv.    God  gi'  good  e'en.^ —  I  pray,  sir,  can  you  read? 

Rom.    Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  misery. 

Serv.    Perhaps  you  have  learn'd  it  without  book: 
But  I  pray,  can  you  read  any  thing  you  see? 


1)  Mj  daughter  will,  it  is  true,  be 
one  of  the  number ,  but  her  beauty 
can  be  of  no  reckoning  (i.  e.  estima- 
tion) among  those  you  will  see  here. 
Reckoning  for  estimation,  is  used  be- 
fore in  the  fourth  line  of  this  very 
scene. 

2)  A  compellation  of  reproach  or 
contempt,  used  in  addressing  vile 
characters  or  low  persons.  Some  de- 
rive it  from  sir  and  the  interjection 
ah,  which  others  disallow. 


3)  To  trudge,  to  march  with  la- 
bour. 

4)  The  old  preterit  and  part.  pass, 
of  kelp. 

5)  Strong  in  quality. 

6)  A  well  known  plant,  whose 
leaves  were  supposed  to  have  great 
virtue  in  curing  wounds. 

7)  The  forepart  of  the  leg;  com- 
pare the  German  Sddenbein, 

8)  i.  e.  Gk>d  give  good  evening. 


HOMBO  AND  JUtttT.  AOT  f.  ftO.  n. 


ts 


Bom.    At,  if  I  know  the  letters ^  and  the  langnage. 

Serv.    xe  say  honestly:  Best  you  merry t^ 

Bom.    Stay,  fellow;  I  can  read.  [Readi. 

Signior  MARTnrOy  and  his  wife  and  daughters;  County  * 
AKSELMBy  and  his  beauteous  sisters;  The  lady  widow  of  Vitru- 
Yio ;  Signior  Placemtio  ,  and  his  lovely  nieces ;  Mbrcutio  ,  and 
his  brother  Valentine;  Mine  nncle  Capulet,  his  wife,  and 
daughters;  My  fair  niece  Bosaline;  Liyia;  Bignior  Valentio, 
and  his  cousin  Tybalt;  Lucio,  and  the  lively  Helena. 
A  flir  assembly;  [Gives  backs  the  Note,]  YThither  should  they 
come? 

Srav.    Dp. 

Bom.    Whither? 

Sbbv.    To  supper;  to  our  house. 

Bom.    Whose  house? 

Sebv.    My  master's. 

Bom.    Indeed;  I  should  have  asked  you  that  before. 

Sbbv.  Now  Til  tell  you  without  asking:  My  master  is  the 
great  rich  Oapulet;  and  if  you  be  not  of  the  houide  of  Mon- 
tagues, I  pray;  come  and  crush  a  cup  of  wine.'    Best  you 


merry. 
Ben. 


[Exit. 


At  this  same  ancient  feast  of  Capulet's 
Sups  the  fair  Bosaline ;  whom  thou  so  lov'st; 
With  all  the  admir'd  beauties  of  Verona. 
Oo  thither;  and;  with  unattainted^  eye. 
Compare  her  face  with  some  that  I  shall  shoW; 
And  I  will  make  thee  think  thy  swan  a  crow. 

Bom.    When  the  devout  religion^  of  mine  eye 

Maintains  such  falsehood;  then  turn  tears  to  fires! 
And  these,  whO;  often  drown'd;  could  never  diO;  — 

Transparent  hereticks;  be  burnt  for  liars! 
One  fairer  than  my  love!^  the  all -seeing  sun 
Ne'er  saw  her  match, "^  since  first  the  world  begun. 

Bek.    Tut!  you  saw  her  fair^  none  else  being  by;^ 
Herself  pois'd*  with  herself  in  either  eye: 


1)  i.  e.  be  happy;  farewell. 

2)  Obsolete ,  for  a  count  or  lord. 

3)  i.  e.  to  master  or  drink  it;  com- 
pare the  German,  ausstechen.  This 
cant  expression  seems  to  have  been 
once  common  among  low  people. 
Thej  still  say,  in  cant  language  — 
to  crack  a  bottle. 


4)  Not  cprrupted. 

5)  Pious  faith  or  worship. 

6)  She  whom  I  love;   love  for  ob- 
ject beloved. 

7)  One  equal  to  another;  one  able 
to  contest  with  another. 

8)  To  poUe,  the  French  pe^er,  to 
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But  in  those  crystal  scales^  let  there  be  weighed 

Your  lady's  love^  against  some  other  maid. 

That  I  will  show  you,  shining  at  this  feast, 

And  she  shall  scant ^  show  well,  that  now  shows  )>e»t. 

Rom.    rU  go  along,  no  such  sight  to  be  shown, 
But  to  rejoice  in  splendour  of  mine  own.  [Exeunt. 


\ 


La. 


SCENE  m.  —  ^  Room  in  Capalet'«  House. 

Enter  Ladt  Capulet  and  Norse. 
Nurse,  where's  my  daughter?  call  her  for^ 


Cap. 

to  me. 
Nurse.    What,  lamb!  what,  lady-bird!  what,  Juliet! 

Enter  Jdlikt. 

Jul.    How  now,  who  calls? 

Nurse.  Your  mother. 

Jul.  Madam >'  I  am  here. 

What  is  your  will? 

La.  Cap.  This  is  the  matter:  —  Nurse,  give  leave  awhile, 
We  must  talk  in  secret.  —  Nurse,  come  back  again; 
I  have  remembered  me,  thou  shalt  hear  our  counsel. 
Thou  know'st,  my  daughter's  of  a  pretty  age. 

Nurse.    Yes,  I  can  tell  her  age  unto  an  hour. 

La.  Cap.    She's  not  fourteen. 

Nurse.    TU  lay^  fourteen  of  my  teeth. 
And  yet,  to  my  teen^  be  it  spoken,  I  have  but  four,  — 
She  is  not  fourteen:  How  long  is  it  now 
To  Lammas -tide?* 

La.  Cap.  A  fortnight,  and  odd^  days. 

Nurse.    Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  year, 
Come  Lammas -eve  at  night,  shall  she  be  fourteen. 
Susan  and  she  were  of  an  age,  —  but  Susan's  dead; 
She  was  too  good  for  me:  But  as  I  said. 
On  Lammas -eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen; 
That  shall  she,  marry;  I  remember  it  well. 


balance  in  weight;  to  examine,  as 
hj  the  balance ;  to  neigh, 

1)  Vour  lady^s  love,  the  love  you 
bear  to  your  lady ,  used  for  the  lady 
herself. 

2)  Scarcely ,  hardly. 

d)  Translate ,  gracious  mother. 

4)  To  wager,  to  pledge. 

5)  To   my   sorrow;   to    my  grief. 


—  This  old  word  is  introduced  by 
Shakspeare  for  the  sake  of  the  jingle 
between  teen,  and  four,  and  fourteen, 

6)  The  first  day  of  August.  Lam- 
mas, coniT&cted  iTomloaf'mass,hTe&d' 
feast,  or  feast  of  first  fruits. 

7)  Odd  means ,  not  even ,  i.  e.  in 
this  phrase,  something  over  a. definite 
number. 
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'Tis  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years-,  .    . 

And  she  was  wean'd,^  —  I  never  shall  forget  it,  — 
Of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  upon  that  day : 
For  I  had  then  laid  wormwood  to  my  teat; 
Sitting  in  the  sua  under  the  dove -house  wall, 
My  lord  and  you  were  then  at  Mantua:  — 
Nay,  I  do  bear  a  brain,*  —  but,  as  I  said, 
When  it  did  taste  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple 
And  felt  it  bitter,  O  the  pretty  fool! 
To  see  it  tetchy,^  and  fall  out^  with  the  teat. 
Shake,  quoth  the  dove- house :^  'twas  no  need,  I  trow,' 
To  bid  me  trudge. 

'And  since  that  time  it  is  eleven  years: 
For  then  she  could  stand  alone;  nay,  by  the  rood,^ 
She  could  have  run  and  waddled^  all  about,, 
For  even  the  day  before,  she  broke  her  brow,® 

La.  Cap.    Enough  of  this;  I  pray  thee,  hold  thy  peace. ^® 

Jul.    And  hold  thy  peace,  I  pray  the  nurse,  say  I. 

NuESE.    Peace,  I  have  done.    Efeaven  mark  thee  to  its 
grace! 
Thou  wast  the  prettiest  babe  that  -e'er  I  nui's'd: 
An  I  might  live  to  see  thee  married  once, 
I  have  my  wish.^^  '     , 

La.  Cap.    Marry,  that  marry  is  the  very  theme 
t  came  to  talk  of:  —  Tell  me,  daughter  Juliet, 
How  stands  jour  disposition  to  be  married? 

Jul.    It  IS  an  honour  that  I  dream  not  of. 

Nurse.    An  honour!  were  not  I  thine  only  nurse, 
I'd  say,  thou  hadst  suck'd  wisdom  from  thy  teat. 

La.  Cap.  Well ,  think  of  marriage  now;  younger  than  you. 
Here  in  Verona,  ladies  of  esteem. 
Are  made  already  mothers:  by  my  count, 


1)  To  wean,  from  the  root  of  wone, 
wont,  the  German  entwohne^, 

2)  That  is  I  I  have  a  perfect  re- 
membrance or  recollection. 

3)  Tetchy,  corrupted  from  touchy, 
peevish,  irritable. 

4)  To  quarrel,  to  be  angry. 

5)  The  nurse ,  in  her  simple  and 
rustic  manner,  describes  the  effect 
of  the  earthquake. 

6)  To  trow  (pron.  tro) ,  the  German 


trauen,  to  trust,  to  believe,  to  sup- 
pose. 

7)  The  rood,  the  cross. 

8)  This  seems  to  be  a  diminutive 
formed  on  the  root  of  wade ,  the  La- 
tin vado ,  to  go ;  the  German  waten, 
whence  watscheln, 

9)  She  hurt  her  brow,  faUing  on 
her  forehead. 

10)  Be  silent. 

11)  i.  e.  then  my  Wish  will  be  ful- 
filled 
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I  WM  your  mother  muoh  upon  these  years  ^ 

That  you  are  now  a  maid.    Thus  itien,  in  brief:  «-* 

The  valiant  Paris  seeks  you  for  his  love. 

NuBSE.    A  man;  young  lady!  lady,  such  a  man. 
As  all  the  world  —  Why,  he's  a  man  of  wax.' 

La.  Cap.   Verona's  summer  hath  not  such  a  flower. 

NuBSE.    Nay,  he's  a  flower;  in  faith,  a  very  flower. 

La.  Cap.    What  say  you?  can  you  love  the  gentleman? 
This  night  vou  shall  behold  him  at  our  feast: 
Read  o'er  tne  volume  of  young  Paris'  face, 
And  find  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's  pen; 
Examine  every  married  lineament, 
And  see  how  one  another  lends  content:^ 
And  what  obscur'd  in  this  fair  volume  lies, 
Find  written  in  the  margin  of  his  eyes.^ 
This  precious  book  of  love,  this  unbound  lover, 
To  beautify  him  only  lacks  a  cover  :'^ 
The  fish  lives  in  the  sea;®  and  'tis  much  pride, 
For  fair  without  the  fair  within  to  hide : 
That  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  share  the  glory, 
That  in  gold  clasps^  locks  in  the  golden  story ;^ 
So  shall  you  share  all  that  he  doth  possess. 
By  having. him,  making  vourself  no  less.  — 
Speak  briefly;  can  you  like  of  Paris'  love? 

Jul.    I'll  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move: 


1)  i.  e.  at  the  same  age. 

2)  WeU  made ,  as  if  he  had  been 
modelled  in  wax. 

3)  That  is  —  Examine  how  nicely 
one  feature  depends  upon  another, 
or  accords  with  another,  in  order  to 
prodooe  that  harmony  of  the  whole 
face  which  seems  to  be  implied  in 
the  word  —  content.    Steevens, 

4)  The  comments  on  ancient  books 
were  always  printed  in  the  margin. 

5)  To  lack,  to  want,  to  need.  — 
This  ridiculous  speech,  says  Mason, 
is  full  of  abstruse  quibbles.  The  un- 
bound lover,  is  a  quibble  on  the  bind- 
ing of  a  book,  and  the  binding  in  mar- 
riage; and  the  word  cover  is  a  quibble 
on  the  law   phrase   for  a  married 


woman,  who  is  styled  a  femme  eon* 
verie  in  law  French. 

6)  i.  e.  is  not  yet  caught.  Fish- 
skin  covers  to  books  anciently  were 
not  uncommon.  —  It  is  evident  fhat 
this  speech  is  to  show  the  advantage 
of  having  a  handsome  person  to  co- 
ver a  virtuous  mind. 

7)  A  clasp  means  a  hook  to  hold 
any  thing  close ;  an  embrace. 

8)  By  the  golden  story  is  meant  no 
particular  legend ,  but  any  valuable 
writing.  —  The  poet  may  mean  no- 
thing more  than  to  say,  that  those 
books  are  most  esteemed  by  the 
world,  ; where  valuable  contents  are 
embellished  by  as  valuable  binding, 
Steevens, 
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But  no  more  deep  will  I  endart*  mine  eye, 
Than  your  consent  gives  strength  to  make  it  fly. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Sebv.    Madam,  the  guests  are  come,   supper  served  up, 
you  called^  my  young  lady  asked  for,  the  nurse  cursed  in 
the  pantry,  ^  and  every  thing  in  extremity.  *    I  must  hence 
to  wait;  I  beseech  you,  follow  straight. 

La.  Cap.    We  follow  thee.  —  Juliet,  the  county  stays.* 

[Exeunt 


SCENE  I?.  —  ^  Street. 


Torek- 


Enter  RoMSOf    Mebcdtio,  Benvolio,  ntith  five  or  sia:  Maskers , 
hearers,,  and  others, 

Rom.    What,  shall  this  speech  be  spoke  for  our  excuse? 
Or  shall  we  on  without  apology? 

Ben.    The  date  is  out  of  such  prolixity:^ 
We'll  have  no  Cupid  hood-wink'd  with  a  scarf,  • 
Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath,^ 
Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crow -keeper:^ 
Nor  no  without -book  prologue,  faintly  spoke 


1)  To  endartt  or  indart,  to  dart  in, 
to  thnut  or  strike  in;  here,  to  en- 

2)  Pantry,  the  Latin  panarium, 
from  panis;  a  closet  in  which  pro- 
visions are  kept. 

3)  That  is ,  in  an  extreme  state  of 
confusion,  in  the  utmost  torbnlence. 

4)  i.  e.  the  count  attends  you; 
count  Paris  waits  for  you. 

5)  i.  e»  such  prolixity  is  now  out 
of  fashion.  —  The  diversion  going 
forward  at  present  is  a  masquerade. 
In  Henry  YlU.  where  the  king  in- 
troduces himself  to  the  entertain- 
ment given  by  Wolsey,  he  appears, 
like  l&meo  and  his  companions,  in 
a  mask,  and  sends  a  messenger  be- 
fore ,  to  make  an  apology  for  his  in- 
trusion. This  was  a  custom  observ- 
ed by  those  who  came  uninvited, 
with  a  desire  to  conceal  themselves 
for  the  sake  of  intrigue,  or  to  e^joy 
the  greater  freedom  of  conversation. 
Their  entry  on  these  occasions  was 
always  prefaced  by  some  speech  in 

BOmO  AHD  JULIBT. 


praise  of  the  beauty  of  the  ladies,  or 
the  generosity  of  the  entertainer; 
and  to  the  prolixity  of  such  intro- 
ductions Romeo  is  mader  to  allude. 
Steevens, 

6)  To  hoodwink,  to  blind  by  cover- 
ing the  eyes.  —  Scarf  is  the  French 
icharpe,  —  In  Timon,  Cupid  precedes 
a  troop  t>f  ladies  with  a  speech. 

7)  The  Tartarian  bows ,  as  well  as 
most  of  thos^  used  by  the  Asiatic 
nations ,  resemble  in  their  form  the 
old  Roman  or  Cupid^s  bow,  such  as 
we  see  on  medals  and  has  reliefs. 
Shakspeare  used  the  epithet  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  English  bpw, 
whose  shape  is  the  segment  of  a 
circle.  MtUone. 

8)  In  several  counties  to  this  day, 
they  call  a  stuffed  figure ,  represent- 
ing a  man,  and  armed  with  a  bow 
and  arrow,  set  up  to  fright  the  crows 
from  the  fruit  and  com^  a  crow- 
keeper,  as  well  as  a  scare -crow,  — 
—  To  scare,  to  fright,  to  terrify  sud- 
denly. -     ' 
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After  the  prompter,  for  our  entrance:^ 

But,  let  them  measure  us  by  what  they  will. 

We'll  measure  them  a  measure,^  and  oe  gone. 

Bom.    Give  me  a  torch, ^  —  I  am  not  for  this  ambling;* 
Beinff  but  heavy, ^  I  will  bear  the  light. 

Mee.   Nay,  gentle  Romeo,  we  must  have  you  dance. 

Rom.    Not  I,  believe  me:  you  have  dancing  shoes, 
With  nimble  soles:  I  have  a  soul  of  lead, 
So  stakes^  me  to  the  ground,  I  cannot  move. 

Mbr.    You  are  a  lover;  borrow  Cupid's  wings, 
And  soar^  with  them  above  a  common  bound. 

Rom.    I  am  too  sore*  enpierced  with  his  shaft 
To  soar  with  his  li^ht  feathers;  and  so  bound, 
I  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  woe:^ 
Under  love's  heavy  burden  do  I  sink. 

Meb.    And,  to  sink  in  it,  should  you  burden  love;*® 
Too  great  oppression  for  a  tender  thing. 

Rom.    Is  love  a  tender  thing?  it  is  too  rough. 

Meb.   If  love  be  rough  with  you,  be  rough  with  love. 
Give  me  a  case  to  put  my  visage  in ;  [Putting  on  a  Mask. 

A  visor ^^  for  a  visor!  —  what  care  1, 
What  curious  eye  doth  quote ^^  deformities? 
Here  are  the  beetle  brows, *^  shall  blush  for  me. 

Ben.    Come,  knock,  and  enter;  and  no  sooner  in. 
But  every  man  betake  him  to  his  legs. 


1)  The  person  who  aids  a  public 
speaker  when  at  a  loss ,  by  suggest- 
in^  the  next  words  of  his  piece ,  is 
called  a  prompter,  —  Entrance  is  here 
used  as  a  trisyllable ,  enterance.  Ma- 
lane, 

2)  A  measure,  a  dance. 

B)  Before  the  invention  of  chan- 
deliers ,  aU  rooms  of  state  were  illu- 
minated bj  flambeaux  which  attend- 
ants held  upright  in  their  hands. 
To  hold  a  torch,  however,  was  an- 
ciently no  degrading  office.  Queen 
Elizabeths  Gentlemen  -  Pensioners 
attended  her  to  Cambridge,  and  held 
torches  while  a  play  was  acted  be- 
fore her  in  the  Chapel  of  King^s  Col- 
lege, on  a  Sunday  evening.  Steevens, 

4)  To  amble,  from  the  Latin  ambu- 
lare,  to  pace,  to  move,  employed 
with  respect  to  the  dance. 


5)  Sad,  sorrowful. 

6)  To  fasten,  to  fix.  —  I  have  a 
soul  of  lead ,  which  so  stakes  me  to 
the  ground,  that  etc. 

7)  To  fly  aloft,  to  rise  hig^h;  in 
French  essorer^  from  the  Latin  mera, 
air. 

8)  Sorely,  violently,  deeply. 

9)  To  bound,  to  leap,  to  jump;  tke 
French  bondir,  —  A  pitch,  a  point, 
hence  any  point  or  degree  of  eler»- 
tion. 

10)  That  is,  by  sinking  in  it,  you 
should y  or  would,  load  love. 

11)  A  mask  used  to  disfigure  and 
disguise. 

12)  To  quote  is  to  observe. 

13)  The  prominent  brows ,  that 
is,  the  mask  I  wear,  shall  blnsb 
for  me. 
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Rom.    a  torch  for  me:  let  wantons ^  light  of  hearty 
Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  ^  with  their  heels ;  > 

For  I  am  proverb^d  with  a  grandsire  phrase ;  — 
111  be  a  candle- holder ;  and  look  on^  — 
The  game  was  ne'er  so  fair,  and  I  am  done.^ 

Mee.    Tut!  dun's  the  mouse,  the  constable's  own  word:^ 
If  thou  art  dun,  we'll  draw  thee  from  the  mire* 
Of  this  (save  reverence)*  love,  wherein  thou  stick'st 
Up  to  the  ears.  —  Come,  we  bum  day- light,®  ho. 

Rom.   Nay,  that's  not  so. 

Meji.  I  mean,  sir,  in  delay. 

We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day. 
Take  our  good  meaning:  for  our  judgment  sits 
Five  times  in  that,  ere  once  in  our  five  wits.^ 


1)  It  was  anciently  the  custom  to 
strew  rashes  on  the  floors,  before  the 
loxarj  of  carpets  was  introduced. 

2)  This  is  the  proverb  to  which 
Borneo  refers.  **Oar  sport  is  at  the 
best/*  or  at  the  fairest,  is  the  old 
proverbial  saying ,  which  advises  to 
give  over,  when  the  game  is  at  the 
fairest,  meaning ,  rve  have  had  enough 
ofU,  Hence  it  is  that  Romeo  says, 
^*I  am  done,"  I  am  done  for,  it  is 
over  with  me. 

3)  Mercutio  catches  at  the  word 
done,  and  quibbles  with  it,  as  if  Ro- 
meo had  siod.  The  ladies  indeed  are 
ftdr,  but  I  am  dun,  i.  e.  of  a  dark 
conplexion«    And  so  replies,   Tid! 
AaCs  the  mouse;  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion of  the  same  import  with  the 
IWoh,  La  nuit  toui  les  chats  sont 
l/rtt:  as  much  as  to  say,  You  need 
i^ot  fear,  night  will  make  all  your 
conplezions  alike.  And  because  Ro- 
BMo  had  introduced  his  observations 
^Hth,  /  am  proverb* d  with  a  grandsire 
P^ste,  Mercutib  adds  to  his  reply, 
^  eimstiUtle^^  own  word:  as  much  as 
*o«ay,  If  you  are  for  old  proverbs, 
^U  fit  yon  with  one ;  His  the  consta- 
We'g  own  word;  whose  custom  was, 
^l^eahe  summoned  his  watch,  and 
i^SftiC^ned  th^m  their  several  stations, 
^  give  them  what  the  soldiers  caU, 
the  word.  But  this  night-guard  being 
dUtinguished  for  their  pacific  cha- 


racter, the  constable,  as  an  emblem 
of  their  harmless  disposition ,  chose 
that  domestic  animal  for  his  word, 
which,  in  time,  might  become  pro- 
verbial. Warburton,  —  Nares  adds, 
that  this  proverbial  sajdng  is  of 
rather  vague  signification,  alluding 
to  the  colour  of  the  mouse ,  but  fre- 
quently employed  with  no  other  in- 
tention than  that  of  quibbling  on  the 
word  done, 

4)  To  draw  Dun  out  of  the  mire,  was 
a  rural  pastime,  in  which  Dun  meant 
a  dun  horse ,  supposed  to  be  stuck  in 
the  mire,  and  sometimes  represented 
by  one  of  the  persons  who  played. 

5)  Mercutio  having  called  the  af- 
fection with  which  Romeo  was  en- 
tangled by  so  disrespectful  a  word 
as  mtre,  adds,  save  reverence,  the  La- 
tin saiva  reverentia,  which  by  mis- 
understanding or  negligent  contrac- 
tion has  also  been  spelled  suiTeve- 
rence  and  sirreverence, 

6)  To  bum  daylight  is  a  proverbial 
expression,  used  when  candles,  etc. 
are  lighted  in  the  day  time. 

7)  Shakspeare  has  again  mention- 
ed the  five  wits  in  this  play  (Act  IV. 
sc.  2);  "Thou  hast  more  of  the  wild- 
goose  in  one  of  thy  wits^  than,  I  am 
sure,  I  have  in  my  whole  five,'*''  Mer- 
cutio is  here  also  the  speaker.  — 
The  five  wits  apparently  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  five  or  senses, 

2* 


» 


momso  AVD  /tuet.  act  i.  sc.  it. 


Rom.    And  we  mean  well,  in  going  to  this  nuisk;^ 
Bttt  'tis  no  wit  to  go« 

Heu.  Why,  may  one  a«k? 

Bom.    I  dreamt  a  dream  to-night. 

Meb*  And  so  did  L 

Bom.    Well,  what  was  yonrs? 

Msa.  That  dreamers  often  lie. 

Bom*    In  bed,  asleep,  while  they  do  dream  things  true. 

Mee.    O.  then,  I  see,  queen  Mab  hath  been  with  yon. 
Hbe  is  the  fairies'  midwife;^  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate -stone 
()n  the  frd'e- finger  of  an  alderman,' 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies^ 
Athwart'^  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep: 
Her  waggon -spokes  made  of  loo^  spinner's  legs; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web; 
The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams : 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone:  the  lash,  of  film: 
Her  waggoner,  a  small  grey -coated  gnat. 
Not  half  so  bi£;  as  a  round  little  worm 
Prick'd  from  the  lazy  fin£;er  of  a  maid:* 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub, 
Time  out  of  mind^  the  fairies'  coach -makers. 


1)  Matqnerade. 

2)  Steevens  U  of  opinion,  that  queen 
Mao  is  called  the  fairies'  midwife,  i.  e. 
the  midwife  among  the  fairies,  be- 
canse  it  was  her  department  to  deli- 
ver the  fancies  of  sleeping  men  of 
their  dreams;  to  which  others  op- 
pose, that  she  is  so  called,  because 
it  was  her  peculiar  emplojinent  to 
steal  the  new  bom  babe  in  the  night, 
and  to  leave  another  in  its  place. 
The  poet  here  uses  her  general  appel- 
lation and  character,  which  jet  has 
so  far  a  proper  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent train  of  fiction,  as  that  her  illu- 
sions were  practised  on  persons  in 
bed  or  asleep;  for  she  not  only 
haunted  women  in  childbed,  but  was 
likewise  the  incubus  or  nightmare: 
Shskspeare,  by  employing  her  here, 
sUodes  at   large    to  her  midnight 


pranks  performed  on  sleepers;  bat 
denominates  her  from  the  most  no- 
torious one,  of  her  personating  tiie 
drowsy  midwife ,  who  was  insensibly 
carried  away  into  some  distant  wa- 
ter, and  substituting  a  new  birth  in  the 
bed  or  cradle.  It  would  clear  the  ap- 
pellation to  read  "the  fairy  midwife.** 

3)  In  the  pictures  of  dignitaries 
the  rin^  was  generally  placed  on  the 
fore -finger,  whilst  other  persons 
wore  this  ornament' on  the  thumb. 

4)  Atomy  is  an  obsolete  substitute 
for  atom, 

5)  Across ,  tranverse  to  any  thing. 

6)  To  prick  J  properly  to  pierce  with 
a  small  puncture ;  here,  to  catdi  with 
pricked  up  fingers,  with  the  tip  of 
the  fingers.  —  From,  often  used  for 
with,  by,  —  He  alludes  t6  a  flea. 

7)  From  time  immemorial. 
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And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love: 
On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  court'sies  straight : 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees:^ 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream; 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 
Because  their  breath  with  sweet- meats ^  tainted  are. 
Sometime  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit;^ 
And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe- pig's ^  tail, 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  'a^  lies  asleep. 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice:^ 
Sometime  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck. 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 
Of  breaches.,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades,^ 
Of  healths  five  fathom  deep;^  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear;  at  which  he  starts,  and  wakes; 
And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two. 
And  sleeps  again.    This  is  that  very  Mab. 
This,  this  is  she  — 

Rom.  Peace,  peace,  Mercutio,  peace; 

Thou  talk'st  of  nothing. 

Meb.  True,  I  talk  of  dreams; 

Which  wre  thiB  children  of  an  idle  brain. 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air; 
And. mere  inconstant  than  the  wind,  who  wooes 
Even  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north, 
And,  being  anger'd,  puffs  away  from  thence. 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew -dropping  south. 

Bbk.    This  wind  you  talk  of,  plows  us  from  ourselves; 
Sapper  is  done,  and  we  shall  come  too  late. 

KOM.    I  fear,  too  early:  for  my  mind  misgives. 


1)  FeCt  reward  paid  to  lawyers. 

2)  Elssing-comfits,  artificial  aids  to 
perfmne  tiie  breath.  Their  breath  is 
tainted,  i.  e.  cormpted  in  consequence 
of  eating  too  many  sweet-meats. 

ZS  A  i^ace  in  court. 

4)  A  pig  assigned ,  in  payment  of 
tithes,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
clergy. 

5)  He. 

6)  An  ecclesiastical  living. 


7)  A  sword  is  called  a  toledo,  from 
the  excellence  of  the  Toledo  steel.   • 

8)  So,  in  Westward  Hoey  by  Decker 
and  Webster,  1607:  "—truth,  sir, 
my  master  and  sir  Goffin  are  g^- 
zling;  they  are  dabbling  together 
fathom  deep.  The  knight  has  drunk 
so  much  health  to  the  gentleman 
yonder ,  on  his  knees ,  that  he  hath 
almost  lost  the  nse  of  his  legs."  Ma-* 
lone. 
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Some  consequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  stars, 

Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 

With  this  night's  revels;  and  expire  the  term 

Of  a. despised  life,  clos'd  in  my  breast, 

By,  some  vile  forfeit  of  untimely  death  : 

But  He,  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course, 

Direct  my  sail!  —  On,  gentlemen. 

Ben.    Strike,  drum.  [Exeuni,\ 

SCENE  V.  —  ^  Ball  in  Capulet'*  Houte. 
Musicians  waiting.    Enter  Servants. 

1  Serv.  Where's  Potpan,  that  he  helps  not  to  take  away? 
he  shift  a  trencher!^  he  scrape  a  trencher!^ 

2  Sebv.  When  good  manners  shall  lie  all  in  one  or  two 
men's  hands,  and  they  unwashed  too,  'tis  a  foul  thing. 

1  Serv.  Away  with  the  jointstools,^  remove  the  court- 
cupboard,*  look  to  the  plate:  —  good  thou,  save  me  a  piece 
of  march- pane ;^  and,  as  thou  lovest  me,  let  the  porter  let 
in  Susan  Grindstone,  and  Nell.  —  Antony!  and  Potpan! 

2  Serv.    Ay,  boy;  ready. 

•    1  Serv.    You  are  looked  for,  and  called  for,  asked  for, 
and  sought  for,  in  the  great  chamber. 

2  Serv.  We  cannot  be  here  and  there  too.  —  Cheerly, 
boys;  be  brisk  a  while,  and  the  longer  liver  take  ail. 

[They  retire  behind. 

Enter  Capulet,  &c.  with  the  Guests  and  the  Maskers, 
Cap.    Gentlemen,  welcome!  ladies,  that  have  their  toes 
Unplagu'd  with  corns,®  will  have  a  bout^  with  you:  — 
Ah  ha,  my  mistresses!  which  of  you  all 
Will  now  deny  to  dance?  she  that  makes  dainty,  she 
I'll  swear,  hath  corns;  Am  I  come  near  you  now? 
You  are  welcome,  gentlemen!  I  have  seen  the  day, 
That  I  have  worn  a  visor;  and  could  tell 
A  whispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear, 


1)  To  shift,  to  change ;  a  trencher, 
a  wooden  plate. 

2)  To  scrape  y  the  primitive  way 
of  cleaning  it. 

3)  A  stool  or  seat  consisting^  of 
parts  inserted  in  each  other. 

4)  A  sideboard  on  which  the  plate 
was  placed. 

5)  A  kind  of  sweet  breador  biscuit, 


almond-cake ,  the  Italian  marzapane, 
the  French  massepain, 

6)  This  phrase  did  not  appear  in- 
delicate to  the.  audience  of  Shak- 
speare^s  time,  though  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  endured  at  this  day. 

7)  A  turn,  an  opportunity  of  danc- 
ing. 


BOMBO  AND  JULIBT.    ACT  1.   SC.  V. 


Such  as  would  please;  —  'tis  gone,  'tis  gone,  'tis  gone: 
You  are  welcome,  gentlemen!  —  Come,  musicians,  play, 
A  hall!  a  hall!^  give  room,  and  foot  it,  girls* 

[Mt$Hck  plays,  and  they  dance. 
More  light,  ye  knaves;  and  turn  the  tables  up. 
And  q^uench  the  fire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot.  — 
Ah,  surah,  this  unlook'd-for  sport  comes  well. 
Nay,  sit,  nay,  sit,  good  cousin^  Capulet; 
For  you  and  I  are  past  our  dancing  days : 
How  long  is't  now,  since  last  yourself  anTi  I 
Were  in  a  mask? 

2  Cap.  By'r  lady,  thirty  years. 

1  Cap.    What,  man!  'tis  not  so  much,  'tis  not  so  much: 
'Tis  since  the  nuptial  of  Lucentio, 

Come  Pentecost  as  quickly  as  it  will,^ 

Some  five  and  twenty  years;  and  then  we  mask'd. 

2  Cap.   'Tis  more,  'tis  more:  his  son  is  elder,  sir: 
His  son  is  thirty. 

1  Cap.  Will  you  tell  me  that? 

His  son  was  but  a  ward  two  years  ago. 

Rom.    What  lady's  that  which  doth  enrich  the  hand 
Of  yonder  knight?* 

Sebv.   I  know  not,  sir. 

Roil.    Oh,  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  burn  bright! 
Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear: 
Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear! 
So  shows  a  snowy  doye  trooping  with  crows , 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  shows, 
The  measure  done,^  I'll  watch  her  place  of  stand, 
And^  touching  hers,  make  happy  my  rude  hand. 
Did  my  heart  loye  till  now?  forswear  it,  sight! 
For  I  ne'er  saw  true  beauty  till  this  night. 

Tyb.    This,  by  his  yoice,  should  be  a  Montague:  — 
Fetch  me  my  rapier,  boy:  —  What!  dares  the  slaye 
Come  hither,  cover'd  with  an  antick®  facQ, 


1)  L  e.  make  room. 

2)  CotssfmwM  a  common  expression 
from  one  kinsman  to  another,  out  of 
the  degree  of  parent  and  child,  bro- 
ther and  sister,  ased  sometimes  even 
to  denote  those  of  lineal  descent,  as 
a  nephew  or  grandson. 


3)  i.  e.  as  soon  as  we  shall  have 
Pentecost. 

4)  The  knight  took  Juliet  by  the 
hand  to  dance. 

5)  The  dance  being  over. 

6)  Odd,  strange,  fantastical. 
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To  fleer ^  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity? 
Now,  by  the  stock  and  honour  of  mjr  kin, 
To  strike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  sin. 

1  Cap*  Why,  how  now,  kinsman  ?  wherefore  storm  you  so? 

Tyb.  Uncle,  this  is  a  Montague,  our  foe; 
A  villain,  that  is  hither  come  in  spite. 
To  scorn  at  our  solemnity  this  nignt, 

1  Gap.    Young  Romeo  is't? 

Tyb.  'Tis  he,  that  villain  Romeo. 

1  Cap.    Content  thee,  gentle  coz,  let  him  alone. 
He  bears  him  like  a  portly^  gentleman;. 
And,  to  say  truth,  Verona  brags ^  of  him, 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  well -governed  youth: 
I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  this  town, 
Here  in  my  house,  do  him  disparagement:^ 
Therefore  be  patient,  take  no  note  of  him, 
It  is  my  will;  the  which  if  thou  respect, 
Show  a  fair  presence,  and  put  off  these  frowns,* 
An  ill -beseeming  semblance  for  a  feast. 

Tyb.    It  fits,  when  such  a  villain  is  a  guest; 
I'll  not  endure  him. 

1  Cap.  He  shall  be  endur'd; 

What,  goodman  boy!  —  I  say,  he  shall;  —  Go  to;  — 
Am  I  the  master  here,  or  you?  go  to. 


man 


You'll  make  a  mutiny  among  my  guests ! 
You  will  set  a  cock-a-hoop!^  you'll  be  the 

Tyb,    Why,  uncle,  'tis  a  shame. 

1  Cap.  Go  to,  go  to. 

You  are  a  saucy ^  boy:  —  Is't  so  indeed?  -^ 
This  trick  may  chance  to  scath  you;®  —  I  know  what. 
You  must  contrAry^  me!  marry,  'tis  time  — 
Well  said,  my  hearts:^®  —  You  are  a  princox;^^  go:  — 


1)  To  mock,  to  jest  with  insolence 
and  contempt  (at  oar  festivity), 

2)  Of  a  noble  appearance. 

3)  To  boast ,  to  tell  with  pride. 

4)  Injury,  disgrace. 

5)  A  wrinkled  look,  expressing  dis- 
pleasure, dislike,  anger. 

6)  Cock-a-hoop,  or  c6ck-on-tke-hoop, 
a  phrase  denoting  triumph ;  triumph- 
ant, exulting;  compare  the  French, 
cog  a  huppe. 


the 


7)  Impudent,    transgressing 
rules  of  decorum. 

8)  To  do  you  an  injury. 

9)  To  contrary,  to  contradict  or  op- 
pose ,  the  use  of  which  is  common  to 
the  old  writers;  it  is  now  obsolete  in 
this  sense ,.  and  accented  on  l^e  first 
syllable. 

10^  Fondly ,  for  friendg^,  kinsmen. 

11)  A  ludicrous  word,  but  little 
used,  for  coxcomb,  a  conceited  per* 
son ,  a  pert  young  rogue. 
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Be  quiet,  or  —  More  light,  more  light,  for  shame!  — 
I'll  make  you  quiet;  What!  —  Cheerly,  my  hearts. 

Tyb.    ratience  perforce  with  wilful  choler  meeting,^ 
Makes  my  flesh  tremble  in  their  different  greeting. 
I  will  withdraw:  but  this  intrusion  shall, 
N6w  seeming  sweet,  convert  to  bitter  gall.  .\_ExU, 

Rom.    If  I  profane  with  my  unworthy  hand     [To  Juliet. 
This  holy  shrine,  the  ^ntle  fine^  is  this, — 
My  lips,  two*blu$hing  pilgrims,  ready  stand 

To  smooth  that  rough  touch  with  a  tender  kiss. 

Jul.    Good  pilgrim ,  you  do  wrong  your  hand  too  much, 
Which  mannerly  devotion  shows  in  this; 
For  saints  have  hands  that  pilgrims'  hands  do  touch. 
And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers'  kiss.^ 

Rom.   Have  not  saints  lips,  and  holy  palmers  too? 

Jul.     Ay,  pilgrim,  lips,  that  they  must  use  in  prayer. 

Rom.    O  then,  dear  saint,  let  lips  do  what  hands  do; 
They  pray,  grant  thou,  lest  faith  turn  to  despair. 

Jul.     Saints  do  not  move,  though  grant  for  prayers*  sake. 

Rom.    Then  move  not,  while  my  prayer's  effect  I  take. 
Thus  from  my  lips,  by  yours,  my  sm  is  purg'd.   [Kissing  her. 

Jul,    Then  nave  my  lips  the  sin  that  they  have  took.^ 

Rom.    Sin  from  my  lips?    O  trespass  sweetly  urg'd! 
Give  me  my  sin  again. 

Jul.  You  kiss  by  the  book.* 

Nurse.    Madam,  your  mother  craves®  a  word  wUh  you. 

Rom.   What  is  her  mother? 


1)  This  expression  is  in  part  pro- 
verbial: the  old  adage  is,  ^^ Patience 
perforce  is  a  medicine  for  a  mad 
dog."    Steevens. 

2)  The  old  copies  read  sin.  —  All 
profanations  are  supposed  to  be  ex- 
piated either  by  some  meritorious 
action,  or  by  some  penance  under- 
gone ,  and  punishment  submitted  to. 
So  Romeo  would  here  say,  If  I  have 
been  profane  in  the  rude  touch  of 
my  hand,  my  lips  stand  ready,  as 
two  blushing  pilgrims,  to  take  off 
that  offence,  to  atone  for  it  by  a 
sweet  penance.  Our  poet  the/efore 
must  have  written  fine.   Warburton, 

3)  A  quibble.  Palm  is  the  inner 
part    of  the   hand;    palm   to  palm 


therefore  means,  hand  in  hand.  And 
jwJmer  means  one  that  returned  from 
th(^  Holy  Land  bearing  branches  of 
palm;  a  pUgrim. 

4)  Obsolete  part.  pass,  of  take, 

5)  All  that  Juliet  means  to  say  is, 
—  You  kiss  methodically ;  you  offer  , 
as  many  reasons  for  kissing,  as  could 
have  been  found  in  a  treatise  pro- 
fessedly written  on  the  subject.  — 
Out  poet  here,  without  doubt,  co- 
pied from  the  mode  of  his  own  time: 
^tid  kissing'  a  lady  in  a  public  as- 
sembly, we  may  conclude,  was  not 
thought  indecorous.    Mdlone, 

&}  To  ask  or  wish  with  earnest* 
hq^s  ,  to  call  for  importunately. 
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Nurse.  Marry,  bachelor, 

Her  mother  is  the  lady  of  the  house. 
And  a  good  lady,  and  a  wise,*  and  virtuous: 
I  nurs'd  her  daughter,  that  you  taJk'd  withal; 
I  tell  you,  —  he,  that  can  lay  hold  of  her,  ^ 
Shall  have  the  chinks.  ^ 

Rom.  Is  she  a  Capulet? 

0  dear  account!  my  life  is  my  foe's  debt. 

Ben.    Away,  begone;  the  sport  is  at  the  best.' 

Rom.    Ay,  so  I  fear;  the  more  is  my  unrest. 

1  Cap.    i^av,  gentlemen,  prepare  not  to  be  gone; 

We  have  a  trifling  foolish  banquet  tov?:ards.*  — 

Is  it  e'en  so?    Why,  then  I  thank  you  all; 

1  thank  you,  honest  gentlemen;  good  night:  — 
More  torches  here!  —  Come  on,  then  let's  to  bed. 
Ah,  sirrah,  [To  2  Cap.]  by  my  fay,  it  waxes  late;^ 

I'll  to  my  rest.  [Exeunt  all  hut  Juliet  and  Nurse. 

Jul.    Come  hither,  nurse:  What  is /on*  gentleman? 

Nurse.    The  son  and  heir  of  old  Tiberio. 

Jul.    What's  he,  that  now  is  going  out  of  door? 

NuBSE.    Many,  that,  I  think,  be  young  Petruchio. 

Jul.    What's  ne,  that  follows  there,  that  would  not  dance? 

Nurse.    I  know  not. 

Jul.    Go,  ask  his  name:  —  if  he  be  married, 
My  ffrave  is  like  to  be  nay  wedding  bed. 

Nurse.    His  name  is  Komeo,  and  a  Montague; 
The  only  son  of  your  great  enemy. 

Jul.    My  only  love  sprung  from  my  only  hate! 
Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late! 
Prodigious  birth  of  love  it  is  to  me. 
That  I  must  love  a  loathed  ^  enemy. 

Nurse.    What's  this?  what's  this? 


1)  To  seize,  to  Cjatcb;  familiarly 
for  to  marry. 

2)  The  things  that  chink ,  1,  e.  the 
money;  now  this  familiar  word  is 
always  used  in  the  singular.  —  To 
cMnk ,  to  make  a  small  sharp  sound, 
as  by  the  collision  of  pieces  of  mo- 
ney. 

3)Seep.  19,«). 

4)  A  banquet  in  the  olden  times 
often  meant  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
past of  fruit,  wine,  etc. —  Towards  is 


ready,  at  hand.  —  By  modesty  and 
goodmanners  of  the  time  he  calls  his 
banquet  trifling  and  fboUsh,  i.  e* 
little  and  unimportant. 

b)Fay,  faith,  the  French  foi,  — 
To  wax ,  to  grow. 

6)  Fon,  yond  and  yonder  y  used 
both  as  pronoun  and  adverb ,  mean 
like  the  German  jener,  being  at  a 
distance  within  view. 

7)  To  loathe,  to  hate,  to  abhor  ex- 
tremely. 
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Jul.  a  rhyme  I  leam*d  even  now 

Of  one  I  danc'd  withal.  [One  calls  within j  Juliet! 

Nurse.  •  .    Anon,  anoij:*  — 

Come,  let's  away;  the  strangers  all  are  gone.  [JSxeuni. 

Enter  Chobub.' 
Now  old  desire  doth  in  his  death-bed  lie, 

And  young  affection  gapes  to  be  his  heir; 
That  fair,^  which  love  groan'd  for,  and  would  die, 

With  tender  Juliet  match'd  is  now  not  fair. 
Now  Romeo  is  belov'd  and  loves  a^ain. 

Alike  bewitched  by  the  charm  of  looks ; 
But  to  his  foe  supposed  he  must  complain, 

And  she  steal  love's  sweet  bait*  from  fearful  hooks : 
Being  held  a  foe,  he  may  not  have  access 

To  breathe  such  vows  as  lovers  use  to  swear; 
And  she  as  much  in  love,  her  means  much  less 

To  meet  her  new-beloved  any  where: 
But  passion  lends  them  power,  time  means  to  meet, 
Tempering  extremities  with  extreme  sweet.  [Exit. 


ACT    II. 

SCENE  I.  ~  An  open  Place,  adjoining  Capulet's  Garden. 
Enter  Romeo. 
Rom.  Can  I  go  forward  when  my  heart  is  here? 
Turn  back,  dull  earth,  and  find  thy  centre  out. 

[He  climbs  the  Wall,  and  leaps  down  within  it. 

Enter  Bemvolio  and  Mebcutio. 

Ben.   Romeo!  my  cousin  Romeo! 
Meb.  He  is  wise; 

And,  on  my  life,  hath  stolen  him  home  to  bed. 


1)  Qaiekly,  immediately. 

2)  The  ase  of  this  chorus  is  not 
easily  discovered;  it  conduces  no- 
thing to  the  progress  of  the  play,  but 
relates  what  is  already  known,  or 

^  what  the  next  scene  will  show ;  and 
relates  it  without  adding  the  improve- 
ment of  any  moral  sentiment. 


3)  Fair  was  formerly  used  as  a 
49ubstantive,  and  was  synonymous  to 
beauty.  Observe  that  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  it  is  used  as  a  dissyl- 
lable. 

4)  Properly  the  meat  or  food ,  set 
to  allure  animals  to  a  snare ,  fish  to 
a  hook ,  etc. ;  decoy,  lure. 
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Ben.    He  ran  this  way^  and  leap'd  this  orchard  wall: 
Call,  good  Mercutio. 

Meb.  Nay,  111  conjure  too  — 

Romeo!  hamours!  madman!  passion!  lover! 
Appear  thou  in  the  likeness  of  a  sigh, 
Speak  but  one* rhyme,  and  I  am  satisfied; 
Cry  but  —  Ah  me!  couple  but  —  love  and  dove; 
Speak  to  my  gossip  Venus  one  fair  word. 
One  nick-name  for  her  purblind  son  and  heir, 
Young  Adam^  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim,^ 
When  king  Cophetua  lov'd  the  beggar-maid.  ^  — 
He  heareth  not,  stirreth  not,  he  moveth  not; 
The  ape*  is  dead,  and  I  must  conjure  him.  — 
I  conjure  thee  by  Rosaline's  'bright  eyes , 
Bv  her  high  forehead,  and  her  scarlet  lip, 
Tnat  in  thy  likeness  thou  appear  to  us. 

Ben.    An  if*  he  hear  thee,  thou  wilt  anger  him. 

Meb.    This  cannot  anger  him:  my  invocation 
Is  fair  and  honest,  and,  in  his  mistress'  name, 
I  conjure  only  but  to  raise  up  him. 

Ben.    Gome,  he  hath  hid  himself  among  those  trees, 
To  be  consorted  with  the  humorous^  night; 
Blind  is  his  love,  and  best  befits  the  dark. 

Meb.    If  love  be  blind,  love  cannot  hit  the  mark. 
Romeo,  good  night;  —  Til  to  my  truckle-bed;^ 
This  field-bed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  sleep:    • 
Come,  shall  we  go? 

Ben.  Go,  then;  for  'tis  in  vain 

To  seek  him  here,  that  means  not  to  be  found. 


V 


Rom. 


[Exeunt 

SCENE  II.  —  Capulet's  Garden. 
Enter  Romeo. 
He  jests  at  scars,  that  never  felt  a  wound.®  — 
[Juliet  appears  above ,  at  a  Window. 


1)  Shakspeare  is  said  evidently  to 
allude  to  a  famous  archer,  Adam 
Bell.  Translate  therefore  this  word 
by  archer,  or  hero. 

2)  Straightly ,  firmly ,  nicely. 

3)  Allu£ng  to  an  old  ballad,  King 
Cophetua  and  the  Beggar-maid,  or,  as 
it  is  called  in  some  old  copies ,  Ihe 
song  of  a  beggar  and  a  King, 

4)  This  word  in  Shakspeare^s  time 


was  used  as  an  expression  of  tender- 
ness ,  like  poor  fooL 

5)  An  if,  like  simply  an.  See  p.  2,  *«). 

6)  Humid;  the  dewy  night. 

7)  A  truckle-bed,  or  trundle-bed,  a 
bed  that  is  moved  on  truckles  or 
trundles,  i.  e.  on  little  wheels.  To 
trundle  a  bed,  to  roll  it. 

8)  None  but  those  who  have  felt  a 
wound  know  what  it  is. 


.ttoMfio  AKb  jvtmr.  aot  ti.  so.  it. 
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But;  soft!  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks! 

It  is  the  east;  ana  Juliet,  is  the  sun!  — 

Arise;  fair  sun;  and^kill  the  envious  moou; 

Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief; 

That  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fair  than  she: 

Be  not  her  maid;^  since  she  is  envious; 

Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green  ;* 

And  none  but  tools  do  wear  it;  cast  it  oflF.  — 

It  is  my  lady;  O,  it  is  my  love: 

O,  that  she  knew  she  were !  — 

She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing:    What  of  that? 

Her  eye  discourses;  I  will  answer  it.  — 

I  am  too  bold;  'tis  not  to  me  she  speaks: 

Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven; 

Having  some  business;  do  entreat  her  eyes 

To  twinkle^  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 

What  if  her 'eyes  were  there;  they  m  her  head? 

The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those  stars ; 

As  davlight  doth  a  lamp;  her  eye  in  heaven 

Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright, 

That  birds  would  sing;  and  think  it  were  not  night. 

SeC;  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand! 

O;  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand; 

That  I  might  touch  that  cneek! 

Jul.  Ah  me! 

Rom.  She  speaks:  — 

O;- speak  again;  bright  angel!  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night;  being  o'er  my  head; 
As  IS  a  winged  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  white-upturned  wondering  eyes 
Of  mortals;  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him; 
When  he  bestrides^  the  lazy-pacing  clouds. 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Jul.    O  Romeo,  Romeo!  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo? 
Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name: 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not;  be  but  sworn  my  lovC;* 
And  ril  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 

ROH.    Shall  I  hear  more,  or  shall  I  speak  at  this?    [Aside. 

Jul.    'Tis  but  thy  name;  that  is  my  enemy;  — 


r)  Be  not  a  votary  to  the  moon ,  to 
Dianab  Johnson, 
2)  Pale ,  sickly. 


3)  To  sparkle ,  to  lighten  brightly. 

4)  To  step  over. 

5)  Swear  only  to  be  my  lover. 


iW 
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Thou  art  thyself^  though;  not  a  Montague. 
What's  Montague?  it  is  nor  hand;  nor  foot, 
Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a*man.    O,  be  some  other  name! 
What's  in  a  name?  that  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet: 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call'd, 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes,^ 
Without  that  title:  —  Romeo,  doff^  thy  name; 
And  for  that  name  which  is  no  part  of  thee. 
Take  all  myself. 

Rom.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word: 

Call  me  but  love,  and  TU  be  new  baptized; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

Jul.  What  man  art  thou,  that,  thus  bescreen'd^  in  night. 
So  stumblest^  on  my  counsel? 

Rom.  By  a  name 

I  know  not  how  to  tell  the  who  I  am: 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  mysetf. 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee; 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

Jul.    My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred  words 
0f  that  tongue's  utterance,®  yet  I  know  the  sound; 
Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague? 

Rom.    Neither,  fair  saint,  if  either  thee  dislike.^ 

Jul.    How  cam'st  thou  hither,  tell  me?  and  wheref6re? 
The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb; 
And  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art. 
If  any  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  here.    , 


1)  This  punctuation  appears  to  af- 
ford a  clear  sense ,  which  is  not  the 
case  when  we  have  a  comma  after 
thyself^  and  none  after  though.  Thou 
art,  however,  says  Juliet,  a  being 
8ui  generis  (a  Montague),  amiable  and 
excellent ,  not  tainted  by  the  enmity 
which  your  family  bears  to  mine.  — 
She  asserts  that  he  merely  bears 
that  name,  but  has  none  of  the  qua- 
lities of  that  house.  —  Others  under- 
stand though  in  the  sense  of  then, 

2)  Owns ,  possesses. 

S)  Do  off,  put  off,  get  rid  off. ,  Com- 


pare dout,  L  e,  do  out,  to  put  oat,  to 
extinguish. 
4^  To  shelter,  to  conceal. 

5)  To  trip  in ;  to  strilje  upon  with- 
out design,  to  fall  on;  as,  men  often 
stumble  upon  valuable  discoveries. 

6)  We  meet  with  almost  the  same 
words ,  in  King  Edward  III,  a  tra- 
gedy, 1596:*  *'I  might  perceive  hia 
eye  in  her  eye  lost ,  His  ear  to  drink 
her  sweet  tongue'* s  utterance,'''*  Maione, 

7)  Dislike  here  means  displease. 
This  was  the  phraseology  of  SKak- 
speare's  age.  So,  it  bkes  me  weU, 
for  it  pleases  me  well. 
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Rom.    With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'er- perch ^   these 
walls; 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out: 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt; 
Therefore  thy  kinsmen  are  no  let^  to  me. 

Jul.    If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 
Rom.  Alack!  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye,   ^ 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords ;  Iook  thou  but  sweet , 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 

Jul-.    I  would  not  for  the  world  they  saw  thee  here. 
Rom.  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  sight  *^ 
And,  but^  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here: 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate, 
Than  death  prorogued,*  wanting  of  thy  love. 

Jul.    By  whose  direction  found'st  thou  out  this  place? 
Rom.  By  love,  who  first  did  prompt  me  to  inquire; 
He  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot;  yet  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore  wash'd  with  the  furthest  sea, 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise. 

Jul.    Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  face; 
Glse  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek, 
f^or  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night. 
B'ain^  would  1  dwell  on  form,  fain,  fain,  deny 
What  I  have  spoke:  But  farewell  compliment!^ 
Dost  thou  love  me?  I  know  thou  wilt  say  —  Ay; 
And  I  will  take  thy  word :  yet  if  thou  swear'st , 
Thou  may^st  prove  false;  at  lovers*  perjuries, 
They  say,  Jove  laughs.    O,  gentle  Komeo, 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully: 
Or,  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown,  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay. 
So  thou  wilt  woo;  but  else,  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond; 
And  therefore  thou  may'st  think  my  'haviour^  light : 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 


1)  To  perch  over,  to  fly  over.  To 
pereh,  properly  means ,  to  sit  or  rest 
on  a  perch,  on  a  pole  o.r  any  fixed 
body,  as  a  bird. 

2)  No  stop  or  hinderance.  HatnJet 
•ays:  "By  heaven  I'll  make  a  ghost 
of  him  that  lets  me/' 


3)  Unless. 

4)  Delayed,  deferred  to  a  more 
distant  period.  '  . 

5)  Gladly,  with  pleasure. 

6)  That  is ,   farewell  attention  to 
forms. 

7)  Behaviour,  conduct. 
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Than  those  that  have  more  conninfi'  to  be  strange.  ^ 
I  should  have  been  mor^  strange^  I  must  confess ^ 
But  that  thou  over-heard'st,  ere  I  was  'ware. 
My  true  love's  passion j  therefore ^  pardon  me; 
And  not  imnute  this  yielding  to  light  love. 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered. 

Rom.    Ladv^  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear. 
That  tips*  witn  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops,  — 

Jul.    O;  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb,' 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Rom.    What  shall  I  swear  by? 

Jul.  Do  not  swear  at  all; 

Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self. 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry, 
And  111  believe  thee. 

Rom.  If  my  heart's  dear  love  — 

Jul.    Well,  do  not  swear:  although  I  joy*  in  thee, 
I  have  no  jov  of  this  contract ^  to-night: 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden; 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be. 
Ere  one  can  say  —  U  lightens.     Sweet,  ^ood  night! 
This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath. 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet. 
Good  night,  good  night!  as  sweet  repose  and  rest 
Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breast! 

Rom.   O,  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied? 

Jul.    What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to-night? 

Rom.   The  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  vow  for  mine. 

Jul.     I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  didst  request  it: 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 

Rom.    Wouldst  thou  withdraw  it?  for  what  purpose,  love?' 

Jul.    But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  wishljut  for  the  thing  I  have: 
My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea. 
My  love  as  deep:  the  more  I  give  to  thee. 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite.        [Nurse  calls  within. 


:    1)  To  pat  on  affected  coldness,  to 
appear  shy. 

U)  To  tip,  to  cover  the  tip ,  top ,  or 
end;  as,  to  tip  any  thing  with  gold 
or  silver. 


3)  Orb,  the  Latin  orbis,  sphere, 
circle. 

4)  To  rejoice ,  to  exult. 

5)  The  proper  accent  is  contract, 
the  act  by  which  a  man  and  wo- 
man are  betrothed  to  each  other. 
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I  hear  some  noise  within:  Dear  love^  adieu! 

Anon^  good  nurse  I  —  Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 

Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.  [Exii. 

KOM.   O  blessed,  blessed  night  1  I  am  afeard,^ 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream, 
Too  flattering-sweet  to  be  substantial. 

Re 'enter  Juliet,  above. 

Jul.    Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good  nighty  indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent^  of  love  be  honourable, 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow. 
By  one  tnat  I'll  procure  to  come  to  thee, 
Where,  and  what  time,  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite; 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay. 
And  follow  thee,  my  lord,  throughout  the  worl4:  — 

NuKSE.    [Within.]  Madam. 

Jul.    I  come,  anon:  —  But  if  thou  meanest  not  well, 
I  do  beseech  thee,  — 

NuBSE.    [Within.]  Madam. 

Jul.  By  and  by,*  I  come:  — 

To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief: 
To-morrow  will  I  send. 

Rom.  So  thrive  my  soul,*  — 

Jul.    a  thousand  times  good  night !  [Eocit. 

Rom.  a  thousand  times  the  worse,  to  want  thy  light.  — 
Love  goes  toward  love,  as  school-bojrs  from  their  books; 
But  love  from  love,  toward  school  with  heavy  looks. 

[IteUring  slowly. 

'Re-enter  Juliet,  above. 

Jul.    Hist!  Romeo,  hist!  —  O,  for  a  falconer's  voice, 
To  lure  this  tassel-gentle*  back  again! 
Bondage^  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  6cho  lies, 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  than  mine 


1)  Afraid,  frightened. 

2)  Inclination. 

3)  In  a  short  time. 

4)  An  assertion;  hy  the  happiness 
or  prosperity  of  my  soul. . 

5)  The  tassel  or  tiercel ,  for  so  it 
should  he  spelled,  is  the  male  of  the 
gothank  (the  falcon  the  female) ,  so 

BOMSO  ANX>  JULIET. 


called,  because  it  is  a  tierce  or  third 
less  than  the  female.  This  is  equally 
true  of  all  birds  of  prey.  This  spe- 
cies of  hawk  had  the  epithet  of 
gentle  annexed  to  it,  from  the  ease 
with  which  it  was  tamed,  and  its  at- 
tachment to  man.    Steevens. 

6)   Captivity;    obligation,  tie  to 
duty ;  alluding  to  her  love. 

3 
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With  repetition  of  my  Rottieo's  name. 

RoH.    It  is  my  sonl^  that  calls  upon  my  name: 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night, 
Like  softest  musick  to  attending  ears! 

Jul.    Romeo ! 

Rom.  Mydweet! 

Jul.  At  what  o'clock  to-morrow 

Shall  I  send  to  thee! 

Rom.  At  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jul.    I  will  not  fail ;  'tis  twentv  years  till  then. 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Rom.  Let  me  stand  here  till  thou  remember  it. 

Jul.    I  shall  forget,  to  have  thee  still  stand  there , 
Rememb'ring  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Rom.    And  I'll  still  stay,  to  have  thee  still  forget, 
Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 

Jul.    Tis  almost  morning,  I  would  have  thee  gone : 
And  yet  no  further  than  k  wanton's  bird;^ 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand, 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves, ^ 
And  with  a  silk  threacl  plucks  it  badk  again. 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Rom.    1  would,  I  were  thy  "bird. 

Jul.  Sweet,  so.  would  I: 

Yet  I  should  kJl  thee  with  much  cherishing. 
Good  night,  good  night!  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrpWj 
That  I  shali  say  —  good  night,  till  it  be  morrow.         [£xit 
'  Rom.   Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy  breast!  — 
'Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest! 
Hence  will  I  to  my  ghostly^  father's  cell; 
His  help  to  crave,  and  my  dear  hap*  to  tell,  [Exit. 

SCENE  m.  —  Friar  Laurence'*  Cell. 
Enter  Fbiab  Laubencb,  with  a  Basket. 
Fei.    The  grey-ey'd  mom  smiles  on  the  frowning  night. 
Checkering*  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  light; 


1)  The  bird  of  a  frolicsome  and 
merry  young  person,  of  either  sex, 
Withiffhich  they  like  to  play  and  sport. 
fVimton  is  sometiknes  used  «ls  a  word 
of  flight  endearment;  as,  Peace, 
my  wantdn. 

2)  Gj/ves  (pron.  Jives)  or  shackles 
for  the  legs. 


3)  His  spiritual  father.  Friar  Lau- 
rence. 

4)  Chance,  fortune;  as  mishap,  HI 
chance ,  misfortune. 

5)  To  variegate  with  lines  or  stripes 
of  different  colours. 
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And  flecked^  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels ^ 

From  forth  day's  path-way,  made  by  Titan's  wheels: 

Now  ere  the  sun  advance  his  buming  eye, 

The  dajr  to  cheer,  and  night's  dank^  dew  ^o  dry, 

I  must  iill  up  this  osier  cage^  of  ours, 

With  baleful*  weeds,  and  precious-juiced  flowers. 

The  earth,  that's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb; 

What  is  her  burying  grave,  that  is  her  womb:* 

And  from  her  womb  (mildren  of  divers  kind 

We  sucking  on  her  natural  bosom  find;^ 

Many  for  many  virtues  excellent. 

None  but  for  some,  and  yet  all  different. 

O,  mickle®  is  the  powerful  grace,®  that  lies 

In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities: 

For  nought ^<^  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live. 

But  to  tibe  earth ^^  some  special  good  doth  give; 

Nor  aught  so  good,  but,  strained  from  that  fair  use, 

Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling^^  on  abuse: 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice ,  bein^  misapplied ; 

And  vice  sometime  's  by  action  dignified. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  smaU  flower 

Poison  hath  residence,  and  med'cine  power: 

Yoj  this,  being  smelt,  with  that  part*^  cheers  each  part; 

Being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart. 

Two  such  opposed  foes  encamp  them  still 

In  man  as  w^ll  as  herbs,  grace,  and  rude  will; 

And  where  the  worser  is  predominant, 

Foll^^  soon  the  catiker  death  eats  up  that  plant. 


1^  Spotted )  streaked. 

z\  To  stagger. 

3)  Damp ,  moist ,  hamid. 

4^  Osier-basket,  willow-basket. 

5)  Pernicious,  poisonous.  —  Shak- 
■peare ,  on  bis  introduction  of  Frjar 
Laurence,  bas  very  artificially  pre- 
pared us  for  the  part  he  has  after- 
wards to  sustain.  Having  thus  early 
^coTcred  him  to  be  a  chemist ,  we 
Me  not  surprised  when  we  find  him 
^nrniahing  the  draught  which  produ- 
«M  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece. 
Steevetu. 

6) Translate,  lap;  Schooss.  Stee- 
•«»  quotes  this  line  of  Lucretius: 
^^^^Bidparens ,  eadem  rerum  com- 
■wne  aepulchmm.** 


7)  We  find  children  or  creatures 
of  different  kinds,  produced  from  her 
lap,  sucking  or  deriving  nourish- 
ment from  her  natural  bosom. 

8)  Mickle  is  obsolete ,  but  retained 
in  the  Scottish  language ,  for  great, 
much. 

9)  Efficacious  virtue.    Johnson. 

10)  This  word  should  be  written 
naught,  nothing,  as  aught,  any  thing. 

11)  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
Malone. 

12)  See  p.  30,  »). 

13)  With  the  part  which  smells ; 
with  the  olfactory  nerves.  Malone, 

14)  Full  is  placed  before  adjec- 
tives and   adverbs  to    heighten  or 

3» 
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Enter  Romso. 

Rom.   Good  morrow ^  father! 

Fbi.  Benedi^ef 

What  early  tongue  so  sweet  saluteth  me? 
Young  BOity  it  argues  a  distempered  head; 
So  soon  to  bid  good  morrow  to  thy  bed: 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye , 
And  where  care  lod^es^  sleep  will  never  lie; 
But  where  unbruised^  youth  with  unstuffd  brain* 
Doth  couch  his  limbs ;  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign; 
Therefore  thy  earliness  doth  me  assure  ^ 
Thou  art  up-rous'd  by  some  distemp'rature;* 
Or  if  not  so,  then  here  I  hit  it  right  — 
Our  Romeo  hath  not  been  in  bed  to-night. 

Rom.    That  last  is  true. 

Fri.  Wast  thou  with  Rosaline? 

Rom.   With  Rosaline ;  my  ghostly  father?  no; 
I  have  foreot  that  name^  and  that  name's  woe. 

Fri.    That's   my  good  son:   But  where  hast  thou  beef^ 
then? 

Rom.  Ill  tell  thee^  ere  thou  ask  it  me  again. 
I  have  been  feasting  with  mine  enemy; 
Where;  on  a  sudden ;  one  hath  wounded  me; 
That's  by  me  wounded;  both  our  remedies 
Within  thy  help  and  holy  physick  lies:* 
1  bear  no  hatred,  blessed  ipan:  for,  lo! 
My  intercession  likewise  steads  my  foe.* 

Fri.    Be  plain;  good  son;  and  homely  in  thy  drift; 
Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift. 

Rom.    Then  plainly  knoW;  my  heart's  dear  love  is  set 
On  the  fair  daughter  of  rich  Capulet: 
As  mine  on  herS;  so  hers  is  set  on  mine; 
And  all  combin'd;  save  what  thou  must  combine 
By  holy  marriage:    When;  and  where;  and  how. 
We  met;  we  woo'd;  and  made  exchange  of  voW; 
rU  tell  thee  as  we  pass ;  but  this  I  pray ; 
That  thou  consent  to  marry  us  this  day. 


strengthen  their  sigpnification ;  as,/W/ 
sad. 

1^  Unhurt,  not  harmed. 

2)  Not  filled  with  anxious  cares. 

8)  Perturbation  cyf  mind. 

4}  This  is  one  of  the  pftssages  in 


which   Shakspeare    has    sacrificed 
grammar  to  rhyme. 

5)  He  calls  his  entreaty  inierceS' 
sion,  because  it  will  be  a  mediation 
between  the  two  pa'rties  at  Tfuiancei 
with  a  riew  to  recnneiliaMon. 
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Fei.    Holy  saint  Francis!  what  a  change  is  here? 
Is  Rosaline ;  whom  thou  didst  love  so  dear, 
So  soon  forsaken?  young  men's  love  then  lies 
Not  truly  in  their  hearts  but  in  their  eyes. 
O,  Romeo,  what  a  deal  of  sorrow's  brine ^ 
Hath  wash'd  thy  sallow*  cheeks  for  Rosaline! 
How  much  salt  water  thrown  away  in  waste, 
To  season  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  taste! 
The  sun  not  yet  thy  sighs  from  heaven  clears, '"* 
Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears; 
Lo !  here  upon  thy  cheek  the  stain  doth  sit 
Of  an  old  tear  that  is  not  wash'd  off  yet : 
If  e'er  thou  wast  thyself,  and  these  woes  thine,- 
Thou  and  these  woes  were  all  for  Rofealine; 
And  art  thou  chang'd?  pronounce  this  sentence  then  — 
Women  may  fall,  when  there's  no  strength  in  men. 

Rom.    Thou  chid'st  me  oft  for  loving  Rosaline. 

Fri.    For  doting,^  not  for  loving,  pupil  mine. 

Rom.  And  bad'st  me  bury  love. 

Fei.  Not  in  a  grave , 

To  lay  one  in,  another  out  to  have. 

Rom.  I  pray  thee,  chide  not:  she,  whom  I  love  now. 
Doth  grace  for  grace,  and  love  for  love  allow; 
The  other  did  not  so. 

Fbi.  O,  she  knew  well, 

Thy  love  did  read  by  rote,  and  could  not  spell.  * 
But  come,  young  waverer,®   come,  go  with  me, 
In  one  respect  I'll  thy  assistant  be; 
For  this  alliance  may  so  happy  prove, 
To  turn  your  households'  rancour''  to  pure  love. 

Rom.  0  let  us  hence ;  I  stand  on  sudden  haste.  ^ 

Fei.     Wisely,  and  slow;  they  stumble,  that  run  fast. 

[Exeunt 


1)  Brine,  properly  water  impreg- 
nated with  salt;  thence  fignratively, 
tears, 

2)  Of  a  pale ,  sickly  colour. 

3)  The  sighs  are  thought  to  ob- 
BCTure  heaven  like  clouds  or  fog.  — 
To  clear  is  to  remove. 

4)  To  dote,  usually  with  on  or  upon, 
to  love  to  excess  or  extravagance. 

5)  Rote  means  memory  of  words 
without  comprehension  of  the  sense. 
Tbua  ohildren  leanl  to  speak  by  rote ; 


we  learn  to  sing  by  rote.  But  he  who 
knows  how  to  spell,  must  know  the 
rules  or  principles.- 

6)  One  who  is  unsettled  in  faith  or 
opinion,  who  vacillates;  here,  of 
course ,  inconstant  in  love. 

7)  Inveterate  or  implacable  en- 
mity. This  is  the  strongest  term  for 
enmity ,  which  the  English  language 
supplies. 

8)  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  I  should  hasten  away. 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET.   ACT  U.  80.  IV. 


SCENE  IV.  —  ^  Street. 
Enter  Bbmyolxo  and  Mbboutio. 

Mer.   Where  the  devil  should  thia  Romeo  be?  — 
Came  he  not  home  to  night? 

Ben.    llot  to  his  father's;  I  spoke  with, his  man. 

Meb.  Ah;  that  same  pale  hard-hearted  wench ^  that  Bo- 
saline  ^ 
Torments  him  so,  that  he  will  sure  run^  mad. 

Ben.    Tybalt;  the  kinsman  of  old  Capulet, 
Hath  sent  a  letter  to  his  father's  house. 

Meb.  a  challenge;  on  my  life. 

Ben.    Romeo  wul  answer  it. 

Mer.   Any  man,  that  can  write ;  may  answer  a  letter. 

Ben.  Nay;  he  will  answer  the  letter's  master ;  how  he 
dares ;  being  dared.  ^ 

Mer.  AlaS;  poor  Romeo ;  he  is  already  dead!  stabb'd 
with  a  white  wench's^  black  eye!  shot  thorough  the  ear  with 
a  love-song:  the  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with  the  blind 
bow -boy's  butt -shaft:*  And  is  he  a  man  to  encounter  Ty- 
balt? 

Ben.    Why,  what  is  Tybalt? 

Meb.  More  than  prince  of  cats,^  I  can  tell  you.  O,  he 
is  the  courageous  captain  of  compliments.^  He  fights  as 
you  sing,  keeps  time,  distance,  and  proportion;  rests  me 
his  minim  rest,^  one,  two,*  and  the  tnird  in  your  bosom: 
the  very  butcher  of  a  9ilk  button,  a  duellist^  a  duellist {i 
gentleman. of  the  very  first  house,  —  of  the  first  and  aecdttd 
cause :  ^  Ah,  the  immortal  passado !  the  punto  reverse !  the  hay!* 

1)  To  pass  from  one  state  or  con- 
dition to  another;  as,  to  run  into 
confusion;  to  run  distracted;  here, 
to  run  mad,  to  fall  into  madness,  to 
grow  mad. 

2)  That  he  has  courage,  heing 
challenged  or  provoked. 

3)  A  young  woman;  despitefully 
for  girU 

4)  A  butt-shaft  was  the  kind  of  ar- 
row used  in  shooting  at  butts,  —  The 
clout  or  white  mark  at  which  the 
arrows  are  directed,  was  fastened 
by  a  black  pin  placed  in  the  centre 
of  it.  To  hit  (to  cleave)  this  was  the 
highest  ambition  of  a  marksman. 
Makme, 

5)  Tyberty  the  name  giren  to  th6 


cat,  in  the  story-book  of  Reynard  the 
Fox,    Warburton, 

6)  A  complete  master  of  all  the 
laws  of  ceremony. 

7)  A  minim  is  a  note  of  plow  time 
in  music,  equal  to  two  crotchets. 
Malone, 

8)  A  gentleman  of  the  first  tmnk, 
of  the  first  eminence  among  these 
duellists;  and  one  who  nndetlitands 
the  whole  science  of  quartellitig, 
and  will  teU  you  of  the  first  came, 
and  the  second  cause,  iot  which  a 
man  is  to  fight.  —  The  Cldnm,  in  As 
you  tike  it,  talks  of  the  eetfeitth  cause 
in  the  same  sense.    Steemns. 

9)  A  passado^  a  pueb  or  thfust.  — 
Punio  reeereo,  a  fhiiUi  ft  t&oir  6f 
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Ben.   The  nvhat? 

Meb.  The  plague  of^  such  antick,  li&ping.  affecting  fan- 
tastiooes;  these  new,  tuners  of  accents!  —  Wny^  is  not  this 
a  lamentable  things  grandsire^^  that  we  should  be  tibus  af- 
flicted with  these  strange  flies,  these  fashion-mongers,^  these 
pardonnez^moys  j^  who  stand  so  much  on  the  new  form ,  that 
the^  cannot  sit  at  ease  on  the  old  bench  ?^  O,  their  tons, 
their  bons!^ 

^  Enter  Romeo. 

Ben.    Here  comes  Romeo,  here  comes  Romeo. 

Mbr.  Without  his  roe,  Hke  a  dried  herring;  —  0  4esh, 
flesh,  how  art  i!hou  fishified!  —  Now  is  he  for  the  numbers 
that  Petrarch  flbwed  in:  Laura,  to  his  lady,  was  but  a 
kitchen-wench;  —  marry,  she  had  a  better  love  to  be-rtyme 
her:  Dido,  a  dowdy;  Cleopatra,  a  gipsy;  Thisb^,  a  grey 
eye  or  so,^  but  not  to  the  purpose.  —  Signior  Romeo,  ban 
Jour!  there's  a  French  salutation  to  your  French  Blop.*  You 
gave  us  the  counterfeit^  fairly  last  night. 

Rom.  Good  morrow  to  you  both.  What  counterfeit  did 
I  give  you? 

Meb.    The  slip,  sir,  the  slip;^®  Can  you  not  conceive? 


aaakiyg  a  thrust  at  one  part ,  to  de- 
ceive an  antagonist,  when  the  inten- 
tion is  to  strike  another  part.  —  All 
the  tehns  ef  l^e  «iodem  fencing* 
school  were  originally  Italian;  the 
rapi^,  or  small  thrnBtin|r  swofd, 
being  first  used  in  Italy.  The  hay  is 
the  wof  d  hai,  jou  haoe  it ,  used  when 
a  thmet  reaches  the  antagonist. 
hhuon. 

1)  A  curse  upon,  etc. 

2)  Humorously  apostrophising  his 
ancestors,  whose  sober  times  were 
unacquainted  with  the  fopperies  here 
oomplained  of.    Warbtarton. 

8)  One  who  studies  the  fashion; 
»A>p. 

4)  Pardo7inez-moi  became  the  lan- 
S^ge  of  doubt  or  hesitation  among 
iHn  of  the  ffword,  when  the  point  of 
Wonrwas  grown  so  delicate,  that 
no  other  mode  of  contradiction  would 
be  endured.  Johnson, 

5)  A  quibble  on  the  two  meanings 
of  tile  word  form,  manner  and  seat 


(a  bench  without  a  back).  See  Love's 
Labour's  Lost ,  Act  I.  sc.  I:  —  "sit- 
ting with  her  on  the  fbrm,  and  talren 
following  her  into  tiie  park,  which, 
put  together ,  is  in  manner  and  form 
following." 

6)  Mercutio  is  here  ridiculing 
those  frenchified  fantastical  cox- 
combs whom  he  calls  pardonnez- 
mofs.  Besides  we  learn  that  ban 
Jour  was  the  common  salutation  of 
those  who  affected  to  appear  fine 
gentlemen  in  our  anthor^s  time. 

7)  He  means  to  allow,  says  Midone^ 
that  Thisb^  had  a  very  fine  eye:  for 
frcMoi  various  passages  it  appears 
that  a  grey  eye  was  thought  wni- 
nently  beautiful,  as  beautifal  as 
what  we  now  denominate  a  blus  eye. 

8)  Trowsers  or  pantaloons,  a 
French  fashion  mSkakspeare^s  toe. 

9)  You  cheated,  you  deceived  ns. 

10)  The  sUp  is  used  e^imvocally 

in  the  meaning  of  an  unexpected  or 

secret  dei^rtion,  and  a  cooart^rfoi^ 
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Rom.  Pardon,  good  Mercutio;  my  businesB  was  great; 
and,  in  such  a  case  as  mine,  a  man  may  strain  courtesy. 

Mer.  That's  as  mnch  as  to  say  —  sach  a  case  as  yours 
constrains  a  man  to  bow. 

Rom.    Meaning  —  to  court'sv. 

MeS.    Thou  hast  most  kindly  hit  it. 

Rom.    a  most  courteous  exposition. 

Mer.    Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink^  of  courtesy. 

Rom.   Pink  for  flower.    • 

Mer.   Right. 

Rom.   Why,  then  is  my  pump^  well  flowered. 

Meb.  Well  said;  Follow  me  this  jest  now,  till  thou  hast 
worn  out  thy  pump;  that,  when  the  single  sole  of  it  is  worn, 
the  jest  may  remain  after  the  wearing,  solely  singular. 

KOM.  O  single-soled^  jest,  solely  singular  for  the  sin* 
gleness ! 

Mer.    Gome  between  us,  good  Benvolio;  my  wits  fail. 

Rom.  Switch*  and  spurs,  switch  and  spurs;  or  Til  cry 
a  match.  ^ 

Mer.  Nay,  if  thy  wits  run  the  wild-goose  diase,*  I  hav^ 
done:  "for  thou  hast  more  of  the  wild-goose  in  one  of  thy^ 
wits,  than,  I  am  sure,  I  have  in  my  whole  five:  Was  I  witm- 
you  there  for  the  goose? 

Rom.    Thou  wast  never  with  me  for  any  thing,    whexp^ 
thou  wast  not  there  for  the  goose. 

Mer.    I  will  bite  thee  by  the  ear  for  that  jest. 

Rom.    Nay,  good  goose,  bite  not. 

Mer.  Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter-sweeting;^  it  is  a  most^ 
sharp  sauce. 

KOM.    And  is  it  not  well  served  in  to  a  sweet  goose? 


piece  of  monej ,  being  brass  cover- 
ed with  silver,  which  they  called 
a  slip, 

1)  Pink  in  the  double  meaning  of 
any  thing  extremely  excellent ,  and 
of  a  plant  and  flower  (of  the  genus 
Dianthus)  common  in  gardens. 

2)  A  low  shoe  with  a  thin  sole.  — 
It  was  the  custom  to  wear  ribbons 
in  the  shoes  formed  into  the  shape 
of  roses,  or  other  flowers. 

3)  Single-soied  formerly  signifled 
figuratively  slight,  unsolid,  feeble. 
This  epithet  is  here  used  equivooally. 


4)  A  small ,  flexible  twig  or  rod, 
used  as  a  whip. 

5)  Cry  victory! 

6)  The  kind  of  horse-race,  which 
resembled  the  flight  of  wild' geese, 
was  formerly  known  by  this  name. 
Two  horses  were  started  together, 
and  whichever  rider  could  get  the 
lead,  the  other  was  obliged  to  fol- 
low him  over  whatever  ground  the 
foremost  jockey  chose  to  go.  That 
horse  which  could  distance  the  other, 
won  the  race. 

7)  An  apple. 


# 
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Mer.  O,  here's  a  wit  of  cheverel/  that  stretches  from 
an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad! 

Rom.  I  stretch  it  out  for  that  word — broad:  which  added 
to  the  goose  ^  proves  thee  far  and  wide  a  broad  goose.  ^ 

Mer.  Why,  is  not  this  better  now  than  groaning  for 
love?  now  art  thou  sociable,  now  art  thou  Romeo;  now  art 
thou  what  thou  art,  by  art  as  well  as  by  nature. 

Rom.    Here's  goodly  geer!^ 

Enter  Nurse  and  Pbter. 

Meb.   a  sail,  a  sail,  a  sail! 

Nurse.    Peter! 

Pet.    Anon?* 

Nurse.    My  fan,*  Peter. 

Mer.  Pr'ythee,  do,  good  Peter,  to  hide  her  face;  for  her 
fan's  the  fairer  of  the  two. 

Nurse.    God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 

Mer.    God  ye  good  den,^  fair  gentlewoman. 

Nurse.   Is  it  good  den? 

Mer.  'Tis  no  less,  I  tell  you;  for  the  hand  of  the  dial^ 
is  now  upon  the  point  of  noon. 

Nurse.  Gentlemen ,  can  any  of  you  tell  me  where  I  may 
find  the  young  Romeo? 

Rom.  I  can  tell  you;  but  young  Romeo  will  be  older 
when  you  have  found  him,  than  he  was  when  you  sought 
Wni;  I  am  the  youngest  of  that  name,  for  'fault^  of  a  worse. 


1)  A  soft  stretching  leather,  spelled 
*l8o  cheverU,  from  the  French  eke- 
weid/.  This  leather  being  of  a  very 
flexible  nature,  was  often  allud- 
ed to  in  comparisons.  Thus  a  very 
pliant  conscience  was  proverbially 
compared  to  it. 

2)  To  afford  some  meaning  to  this 
poof  but  intended  witticism,  Dr.  Far- 
mer would  read  — -  "proves  thee  far 
Mid  wide  abroad,  goose.     Steevens, 

,  3)  Obsolete  spelling  iorjeer,  biting 
jest,  mockery. 

4)  Immediately ,  or  presently.  — 
Anon,  Sir  I  was  the  customary,  an- 
swer of  waiters ,  as  they  now  say, 
''Cming,  Sir." 

^)  It  was  a  piece  of  state  for  a 
servant  to  attend,  on  purpose  to 
csny  the  lady^B  fan  when  she  walk- 


ed out;  this  was  one  of  the  offices 
of  her  gentleman  usher.  The  Nurse 
affects  this  dignity.  (Nares^  Glos- 
sary.) —  Compare  the  last  line  of 
this  scene. 

6)  God  give  you  a  good  even.  Good 
den  is  a  mere  corruption  of  good 
e'en,  for  good  evening.  Upon  being 
thus  corrected,  the  nurse  asks, 
whether  it  is  good  den?  that  is, 
whether  the  time  is  come  for  using 
-that  expression  rather  than  the 
other?  to  which  Mercutio  replies, 
that  it  is;  for  the  dial  now  points 
the  hour  of  noon. 

7)  A  plate    marked   with   lines, 
where  a  hand  or  shadow  shows  the* 
hour. 

8)  For  Y^f*  ofy  i.  e.  for,  or  in 
default,  for  want  of* 
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NuBSE.   You  say  well. 

Mer.  Yea,  is  the  worse  well?  very  well  tooky^  i*  faith; 
wisely,  wisely. 

NuEaB,  if  you  be  he,  sir,  I  desire  some  confide^c^ 
with  you. 

Ben.    She  will  indite^  him  to  some  supper. 

Mer.  Romeo^  will  you  come  to  your  father^?  we'll  t6 
dinner  thither. 

Rom.    I  will  follow  you. 

Mer.    Farewell,  ancient  lady;  farewell,  lady,  lady,  lady.^ 

[Exeunt  Meroxttio  and  Benyouo. 

Nurse.  Marrjr,  farewell!  —  I  pray  you,  sir,  what  saucy 
merchant*  was  this,  that  was  so  full  of  his  ropery?* 

RoH.  A  gentleman,  nurse,  that  loyes  to  near  hiipself 
talk;  and  will  speak  more  in  a  minute^  than  h^  will  stand 
to  in  a  month. 

Nurse.  An  'a^  speak  any  thin^  ajgainst  me.  III  take 
him  down  an  'a  were  lustier  than  he  is,  aud  tweniy  such 
Jacks;  and  if  I  cannot,  Til  find  those  that  shall*  —  Pray 
you,  sir,  a  word:  and,  as  I  told  you,  my  young  lady  bade 
me  inquire  you  out;  what  she  bade  me  say,  I  will  kee|^  to 
myself:  but  first  let  me  tell  ye,  if  ye  should  lead  her  into 
a  fool's  paxadise,  as  they  say,  it  were  a  very  gross  kind  of 
behaviour,  as  they  say:  for  the  gentlewoman  is  young:  and, 
Aerefore,  if  you  should  deal  double^  with  her,  truly,  it 
were  an  ill  thing  to  be  ofifered  to  any  gentlewoman,  and  veijy 
weak  dealing. 

Rom.  Nurse,  commend  me  to  thy  lady  and  mistress.  I 
protest  unto  thee,  — 

Nurse.  Qood  heart!  and,  'i  faith,  J  will  tell  her  as  nauch: 
She  will  be  a  joyful  woman. 


i)  Well  taken,  or  understood. 

2)  To  indite,  endite  or  endict  is 
stiH  used  in  the  meaning  of  to  charge 
any  man  by  a  written  accusation  be- 
fore a  eourt  of  justice;  here  it  is,  to 
invite ,  to  ask  to  any  place.' 

8)  The  burden  of  an  old  song. 
Steepens, 

4)  The  term  merchant  which  was, 
and  even  now  is ,  frequently  applied 
to  the  lowest  sort  of  dealers,  seems 
anciently  to  have  been  used  on  these 
familiar  occasions  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  gentleman;   signifying   that 


the  person  showed  by  his  bebavionr 
he  was  a  low  fellow.  The  term  chap, 
i.  e.  chapman,  a  word  of  the  same 
import  with  merchant  in  its  less  re- 
spectable sense ,  is  still  in  common 
use  among  the  vulgar,  as  a  general 
denomination  for  any  person  of 
whom  they  mean  to  speak  with  free- 
dom or  disrespect.  Steevens, 

5)  Anciently  used  in  the  sense  of 
roguery,  rogue's  tricks. 

6)  If  he. 

7)  To  deceive ,  acting  two  pwrt^« 
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Rom.    What,  wilt  thou  tell  her,   nurse?   thou  dost  not 
mark  me. 

NuESB-  I  will  tell  her,  sir,  —  that  you  do  protest;  which, 
Ml  take  it,  is  a  gentleman-like  offer. 

Rom.   Bid  her  devise  some  means  to  come  to  shrift^ 
Tl^  afternoon;  ' 

And  there  she  shall  at  friar  Laurence'  cell 
Be  shriVd,  and  married.    Here  is  for  thy  pains. 

¥FtfBSE.    No,  truly,  sh*;  not  a  penny 4 

Rom.    Go  to;  I  say  you  shall. 

Nurse.    This  afternoon,  sir;  well,  she  shall  be  there. 

Rom.    And  stay,  good  nurse,  behind  the  abbey  wall: 
Within  this  hour  my  man  shall  be  with  thee; 
And  bring  the  cords  made  like  a  tackled  stair, ^ 
Which  to  the  high  top-gallant'  of  my  joy 
Must  be  my  convoy  m  the  secret  night. 
Farewell!  —  Be  trusty,  and  111  quit*  thy  pains. 
Farewell!  —  Commend  me  to  thy  mistress. 

NussE.    Now,  heaven  bless  thee!  —  Hark  you,  sir.    • 

Rom.    What  say'st  thou,  my  dear  nurse? 

Nurse.  Is  your  man  secret?  Did  you  ne'er  hear  say  — 
Two  may  ke6p  counsel,  putting  one  away? 

Rom.   I  warrant  thee;  my  man's  as  true  as  steel. 

Nurse.  Well,  sir;  my  mistress  is  the  sweetest  lady:  -^ 
when  'twas  a  little  prating  thing,  —  O,  —  there's  a  noble- 
man in  town,  one  F^is,  that  would  fain  lay  knife  aboard;^ 
but  she,  good  soul,  had  as  lieve^  see  a  toad,  a  Very  toM, 
as  see  him.  I  anger  her  sometimes ,  and  tell  her  that  Paris 
ia  the  properer  man;  but,  I'll  warrant  you,  when  I  say  sOj 
the  look»  as  pale  as  any  clout  in  the  varsal^  world.  Doth 
not  rosemary^  and  Romeo  begin  both  with  a  letter? 


1)  Confession,  made  to  a  priest. 
The  verb  is  to  shrive,  to  hear  or  re- 
eeive  the  confession  of  any  man ,  as 
a  priest. 

2)  Like  stairs  of  rope  in  the  tackle 
of  a  ship.  Johnson.  —  A  stait,  for  a 
flight  of  stairs,  is  still  in  the  lan- 
^age  of  Scotland,  and  was  probably 
once  coitilnon  to  both  kingdoms. 
Mtdone, 

3)  The  highest  extremity  of  the 
riiast  of  a  ship ,  proYerbially  applied 
to  any  thing  elevated. 


4J  To  requite ,  to  recompense. 

5)  To  endeavonr  to  conquer,  to 
win  her. 

6)  Lieve  or  Uef,  gladly,  willingly, 
used  in  familiar  speech  in  the  phrase, 
I  had  as  lief  go  as  not.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  hcid,  in  this  phrase,  is 
a  corruption  of  mould.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  anomalous. 

7)  A  mutilation  of  universal  y  for 
whole. 

8)  Rosemary  was  an  emblem  of 
remembrance,  and  of  the  affection 
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RoH.    Aj,  nnrse;  What  0/  that?  both  with  an  R. 

Nurse.  Ah,  mocker!  that's  the  dog's  name,  R.  is  for  the 
dog.  No;  I  know  it  begins  with  some  other  letter;  ^  and  she 
hath  the  prettiest  sententious  of  it,  of  yon  and  roaemary, 
that  it  would  do  you  good  to  hear  it. 

Rom.    Commend  me  to  thy  lady.  [Exit. 

Nurse.    Ay,  a  thousand  times. —  Peter! 

Pet.    Anon? 

Nurse.    Peter,  take  my  fan,  and  go  before.        \Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.  —  Capnlet'*  Garden. 
Enter  Juliet. 

Jul.    The  clock  struck  nine,  when  I  did  send  the  nurse; 
In  half  an  hour  she  promised  to  return. 
Perchance*  she  cannot  meet  him:  that's  not  so.  — 
Ot  she  is  lame!  love's  heralds  should  be  thoughts. 
Which  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun's  beams  ^ 
Driving  back  shadows  over  lowering  hills: 
Therefore  do  nimble-pinion'd^  doves  draw  love. 
And  therefore  hath  tne  wind-swift  Cupid  wings. 
Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost  hill 
Of  this  day's  journey;  and  from  nine  till  twelve 
Is  three  long  hours,  —  yet  she  is  not  come. 
Had  she  affections,  and  warm  youthful  blood, 
She'd  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball; 
My  words  would  bandy*  her  to  my  sweet  love, 
And  his  to  me: 

of  lovers,  and  for  this  reason  was  the  dog^s  letter,  and  fdrreth  in  the 

worn  at  weddings.  sound.     ^^Irritata  canis  quod  R.  B. 

1)  The  Nurse,  says  Warhurton,  is  quam  plurima  dicat,"  as  says  L^ei- 

represented  as  a  prating  sillj  crea-  lius ,  the  Soman  satirist, 

ture;   she  says,  she  will  tell  Romeo  2)  By  chance,  perhaps, 

a  good  joke  about  his  mistress,  and  q\  t?,,^,.:^!,^^  ^uv.  »:».ki^  ...w^.. 

ask8hii,whetherRosemaryandRo.  ,   «^  ^?J^f  ^if  TL^^^^^^^^^ 

meo  do  not  begin  both  with  a  letter:  i-./V^.^^'    «;L 'rL  LlW^^ 

Tr«  .««•»     v«f    -«   v>      «!,«     «,v,^  ole- footed,     /nmon  originally  means 

He   says.    Yes,    an   R.      fehe,   who,  thP  mint  of  a  bird's  wmtr    remot«iif 

we  must  suppose,   could  not  read,  T^^T^Ia^^^        ^'  remotest 

thought  he  had  mocked  her,   and  from  the  body, 

says ,   No ,  sure ,   I  know  better ,  it  4)  To  drive ,  to  agitate.    To  bandy 

begins  with  another  letter,  /i  put  her  properly  means,  to  toss  or  beat  to 

in  mind  of  that  sound  which  is  made  and  fro,  as  a  ball  in  playing  at  handy; 

by  dogs  when  they  snarl ;  and  there-  a  handy  meaning  a  bat  or  baddledore, 

fore ,  I  presume ,  she  says ,  that  is  a  club  with  a  knob ,   or  hent  at  the 

the  dog's  name,  R  in  schools,  being  lower  part  for  striking  the  ball  when 

ckWqA  The  dog^s  letter.    Ben  Jonson,  playing  this   game;    and  the  play 

in  his  EngUsh  Grammar,  says,  R  is  itself  with  such  a  club. 
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But  old  folks ^  many  feign  as  they  were  dead;,^ 
Unwieldy,*  slow,  heavy  and  pale  as  lead. 

Enter  Nurse  and  Pbtbb. 

O  here  she  comes!  —  O  honey  ntirsfe,  what  news? 
Hast  thou  met  with  him?    Send  thy  man  away. 

NuBSE.    Peter,  stay  at  the  gate.  [Exit  Petbr. 

Jul.   NoW|  good  sweet  nurse,  —  why  look'st  thou  sad? 
Though  news  be  sad,  yet  tell  them  merrily; 
If  good,  thou  sham'st  the  musick  of  sweet  news 
By  playing  it  to  me  with  so  sour  a  face. 

r^UBSE.    I  am  weary,  give  me  leave  a  while;  — 
Fye,  how  my  bones  ake!    What  a  jaunt'  have  I  had!, 

Jul.    I  would,  thou  hadst  my  bones,  and  I  thy  news: 
Nay,  come,  I  pray  thee,  speak;  —  good,  good  nurse,  speak. 

^UBSE.    What  haste?  can  you  not  stay  a  while? 
Do  you  not  see  that  I  am  out  of  breath  ? 

Jul.    How  art  thou  out  of  breath,  when  thou  hast  breath 
To  say  to  me  —  that  thou  art  out  of  breath? 
The  excuse  that  thou  dost  make  in  this  delay. 
Is  longer  than  the  tale  thou  dost  excuse. 
Is  thy  news  good,  or  bad?  answer  to  that; 
Say  either,  and  I'll  stay  the  circumstance: 
Let  me  be  satisfied,  Is't  good  or  bad? 

NUBSE.  Well,  you  have  made  a  simple  choice;  vou  know 
not  how  to  choose  a  man:  Romeo!  no,  not  he;  though  his 
face  be  better  than  any  man's,  yet  his  leg'  excels  all  men's; 
and  for  a  hand  and  a  foot,  they  are  past  compare:^  He  is 
not  the  flower  of  courtesy,  —  but,  TU  warrant  him  as  gentle 
as  a  lamb.    What,  have  you  dined  at  home? 

Jul.    No,  no:  But  all  this  did  I  know  before; 
What  says  he  of  our  marriage?  what  of  that? 

NUBSE.    O,  how  my  head  akesi  what  a  head  have  I! 
It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces. 
My  back  o'  t'other  side.  —  O^  my  back,  my  back!  — 
Beshrew  your  heart,  for  sending  me  about, 
To  catch  my  death  with  jaunting  up  and  down! 


1)  That  is ,  many  old  people  are 
slow  in  their  movements,  as  though 
they  have  no  life  in  them. 

2)  Moved  with  difficulty,  ponder- 
ons. 


3)  An  excursion ,  a  short  journey. 
The  yerh  jaunting,  used  by  the  Nurses 
a  few  lines  lower  down,  means  run- 
ning about  in  all  directions. 

4)  Beyond  comparison. 
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Jul.    I'  faith;  I  am  sorry  that  thou  art  not  well: 
Sweet;  sweet;  sweet  nurse;  tell  me,  what  says  my  love?^ 

KuBSE.    Your  love  sayS;  like  an  honest  gentleman, 
And  a  courteous;  and  a  ^nd;  and  a  handsome; 
And;  I  warrant;  a  virtuous:  —  Where  is  your  mother? 

Jul.   Where  is  my  mother?  -—  why;  she  is  withm; 
Whetr^  should  she  be?    How  oddly  thou  reply*st; 
Four  love  says  like  an  honest  gentleman^  — 
Where  is  your  mother? 

KuRSE.  Marry;  come  up;  I  trow: 

Is  this  the  poultice  for  my  aking  bones? 
Henceforward  do  your  messages  yourself. 

Jul.    Here's  such  a  coil;^  —  como;  what  says  JRomeo? 

Nuiits^E:.    Have  you  got  leave  to  go  to  shrift  to-day? 

Jul.    I  have. 

Nurse.   Then  hie^  you  hence  to  friar  Laurence'  cell; 
There  stays  a  husband  to  make  you  a  wife: 
Now  comes  the  want(m  blood  up  in  your  cheeks ; 
They'll  be  in  scarlet  straight  at  any  new9. 
Hie  you  to  church;  I  must  another  way: 
I  am  the  drudge ;  and  toil  in  your  delight. 
Go,  I'll  to  dinner;  hie  you  to  the  cell. 

Jul.    Hie  to  high  fortune!  —  honest  nurse,  farewell. 

^  [Ea:euni. 

SCENE  VI.  —  Friar  Laurence'*  Cell, 

Enter  Friar  Laurbncb  and  Boxbo. 

Fri.    So  smile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  act. 
That  after-hours  with  sorrow  chide  us  not. 

Rom.    Amen;  amen!  but  come  what  sorrow  cau; 
It  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy 
That  one  short  minute  gives  me  m  her  sight: 
Do  thou  but  close  our  hands  with  holy  words ; 
Then  love-devouring  death  do  what  he  dare. 
It  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine. 

Fri.    These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 
And  in  their  triumph  die;  Tike  tire  and  powder; 
Which,  as  they  kisS;*  consume:- The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loatnsome  in  his  own  deliciousnesS; 


1)  My  lover. 

2^  Tumult,  bustle. 

3)  To  hasten,  a  word  chiefly  used 


in  poetry,  often  with  the  recipcocal 
pronoun;  as,  fde  thee  home. 
4)  As  they  come  in  contact. 
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And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite: 
Therefore^  love  moderately;  long  We  doth  so; 
Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow. 

ErUer  Juliet. 

Here  comes  the  lady:  —  O^  so  li^ht  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  mnt: 
A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamers^ 
That  idle  in  the  wanton  summer  air^ 
And  yet  not  fall;  so  light  is  vanity. 

Jul.    Good  even  to  my  ghostly  c6nfessor. 

Fbi.    Romeo  shall  thank  thee^  daughter ,  for  us  both. 

Jul.    As  much  to  him^  else  are  his  thanks  too  much. 

Rom.  Ah;  Juliet,  if  the  measure  of  thy  joy 
Be  heap'd  like  mine,  and  that  thy  skill  be  more 
To  blazon^  it,  then  sweeten  with  thy  breath 
This  neighbour  air.'  and  let  rich  musick's  tongue 
Unfold  the  imagined  happiness  that  both 
Receive  in  either  by  this  dear  encounter. 

Jul.    Conceit;^  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words , 
Brags ^  of  his  suostancC;  not  of  ornament: 
They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth; 
But  my  true  love  is  grown  to  such  excess , 
I  cannot  sum  up  half  my  sum  of  wealth. 

Fni.    ComO;  come  with  me^  and  we  will  make  short  work ; 
And  holy  church  incorporate  two  in  one.^  [Exeunt. 


ACT    III. 

SCENE  I.  —  A  Pubtick  Place. 

Enter  Mercutio,  Bbntolio,  Page^  and  Servants. 
•    Ben.    I  pray  thee,  good  MercutiO;  let's  retire; 
The  day  is  not, ^  the  Capulets  abroad, 


i)  A  fine,  filmy  substanee,  like 
cobwebs,  floating  in  the  air,  espe- 
cially in  antumn  on  a  stubble-field, 
and  probab\7  formed  by  a  speeies  of 
spider. 

2)  To  paint,  to  display. 

3)  That  is,  the  air  aronnd. 

4)  Imagination. 


5)  To  be  proud  of  any  thing. 

6)  i.  e.  and  holy  church  may  le- 
gally unite  yon  two. 

7)  It  is  observed ,  that  in  Italy  al* 
most  all  assassinations  are  committed 
during  the  heat  of  summer,  and  in 
the  hot  season  the  people  for  the 
most  pari  are  more  unruly. 
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And 9  if  we  meet^  we  shall  not  'scape  a  brawl; 
For  noW;  these  hot  days^  is  the  mad  blood  stirring. 

Meb.  Thou  art  like  one  of  those  fellows ^  that;  when  he 
enters  the  c6jifines^'of  a  tavern ;  claps  me^  his  sword  upon 
the  table;  and  says.  Heaven  send  me  no  need  of  ihee!  and. 
by  the  operation  of  the  second  cup^  draws  it  on  the  drawer,' 
when;  indeed;  there  is  no  need. 

Ben.   Am  I  like  such  a  fellow? 

Mer.  Come;  comC;  thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack^  in  thy  mood 
as  any  in  Italy;  and  as  soon  moved  to  be  moody;  and  as 
soon  moody  to  be  moved. 

Ben.    And  what  to? 

Mer.  Nay;  an  there  were  two  such;  we  should  have 
none  shortly;  for  one  would  kill  the  other.  Thout  why  thou 
wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that  hath  a  hair  more;  or  a  hair 
lesS;  in  his  beard;  than  thou  hast.  Thou  wilt  quarrel  with 
a  man  for  cracking  nuts,  having  no  other  reason  out  because 
thou  hast  hazeP  eyes;  What  eve,  but  such  an  eye,  would 
spy  out  such  a  quarrel?  Thy  head  is  as  full  of  quarrels  as 
an  eeg  is  full  of  raeat;^  and  yet  thy  head  hath  been  beaten 
as  addle  ^  as  an  egg,  for  quarrelling.  Thou  hast  quarrelled 
with  a  man  for  coughing  in  the  street,  because  he  hath 
wakened  thy  dog  that  hath  lain  asleep  in  the  sun.  Didst 
thou  not  fall  out  with  a  tailor  for  wearing  his  new  doubldt 
before  Easter?  with  another,  for  tying  his  new  shoes  with' 
old  riband?  and  yet  thou  wilt  tutor  me  from  quarrelling?® 

Ben.  An  I  were  so  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art,  any  man 
should  buy  the  fee-simple  *  of  my  life  for  an  hour  and  a  quarte 

Mer.    The  fee-simple?    O  simple! 


ter. 


1)  This  word,  the  French  conflns, 
boundery,  border,  edge,  is  used  ge- 
nerally in  the  plural ,  and  applied 
chiefly  to  countries,  territories,  cities, 
rivers,  etc. ,  and,  we  say,  figurative- 
ly, the  confines  of  lignt,  of  death 
or  the  grave. 

2)  There  was  formerly,  in  colloquial 
language ,  a  redundant  use  made  of 
the  pronoun  me,  which  now  seems 
very  strange.  Instances  of  it  occur 
very  frequently  in  the  writings  of 
Shakspearc.   See  p.  50.  ^). 

3)  One  whose  business  is  to  draw 
liquors  from  the  cask ,  a  waiter. 

4)  Jack ,  the  diminutive  of  Jo/m, 


familiarly,   a  fellow,   especially  a 
cunning  fellow. 

5)  Light  brown,  of  the  colour  of  a 
hazel. 

6)  Translate ,  full  of  yolk. 

7)  Producing  nothing,  barren. 

8)  Thou  wilt  endeavour  to  restraui 
me,  by  prudential  advice,  from 
quarrelling.  Malone, 

0)  A  fee-simple  is  what  is  called  in 
law  an  allodial  estate,  an  estate  in 
which  the  owner  has  the  whole  pro- 
perty, in  opposition  to  a  limited  fee; 
an  estate  limited  or  clogged  with 
certain  conditions.  A  fee  is  syno- 
nymous with  fief  and  feud. 
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Enter  Ttbalt,  and  others. 

Ben.    By  my  head;  here  come  the  Capulets. 

Meb.  By  my  heel^  I  care  not. 

Ttb.  Follow  me  close;  for  I  will  sjpeak  to  them.  — - 
Qentlemeii;  good  den;  a  word  with  one  ot  you. 

M£Bt  And  but  one  word  with  one  of  us?  Couple  it  with 
Bomething;  make  it  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Ttb.  You  will  find  me  apt  enough  to  that;  sir;  if  you 
will  give  me  occasion. 

T&R.  Could  you  not  take  some  occasion  without  giving? 

Tyb.    MercutiO;  thou  consortest  with  Romeo,  — 

Meb.  Consort?  what;  dost  thou  make  us  minstrels  ?  ^  an  thou 
make  minstrels  of  us ;  look  to  hear  nothing  but  discords :  here's 
my  fiddlestiok;  here's  that  shall  make  vou  dance.   Consort! 

Bek.    We  talk  here  in  the  publick  haunt ^  of  men: 
Either  withdraw  into  some  private  place ; 
Or  reason  coldly  of  your  grievances; 
Or  else  depart;  here  all  eyes  ^aze  on  us. 

Meb.  Men's  eyes  were  made  to  look,  and  let  them  gaze; 
I  will  not  budge  ^  for  no  man's  pleasure ;  I. 

Enter  Bomso. 

Tyb.    Well,' peace  be  With  yoU;  sir!  here  comes  my  man. 

Mbb.    But  Vn  be  hanged;  sir;  if  he  wear  your  livery: 
Marry;  go  before  to  field;  he'll  be  your  follower; 
Your  worship,  ill  that  sense,  may  call  him  —  man. 

Tyb.    Romeo,  the  hate  I  bear  thee,  can  afford 
No  better  term  than  this  —  Thou  art  a  villain. 

ROH.    Tybalt,  the  reason  that  I  have  to  love  thee 
Doth  much  excuse  the  appertaining  rage 
To  such  a  greeting:  —  Villain  am  I  none; 
Therefore,  farewell;  I  see,  thou  know'st  me  not. 

Tyb.    Boy,  this  shall  not  excuse  the  injuries 
That  thou  hast  done  mef  therefore  turn,  and  draw. 

Rom.    I  do  protest  I  never  injur'd  thee; 
But  love  thee  better  than  thou  canst  devise. 
Till  thou  shalt  know  the  reason  of  my  love: 
And  so,  good  Capulet,  —  which  name  I  tender* 
As  dearly  as  mine  own,  —  be  satisfied. 


1)  Musicians.  Mercatio  takes  of- 
fence at  the  word  consort,  which  he 
understands  in  its  .old  meaning  of 
concert. 

2)  A  place  to  which  one  frequent- 


ly i:esorts.   Translate ,  in  the  street, 
on  the  market-place. 

3)  To  move  off,  to  stir;  but  the 
use  of  the  word  is  yulgar. 

4)  To  hold ,  to  esteem. 
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Mer.    O  calm;  dishonourable ^  rile  BabmisBion ! 
A  la  sioccata^  carrieB  it  awa^.  [Draws. 

Tybalt,  you  rat-catcher,  will  vou  walk? 

Ttb,    What  wouldBt  thou  have  with  me? 

Mer.  Good  king  of  cats ,  ^  nothing .  bnt  one  of  your  nine 
lireB;  that  I  mean  to  make  bold'  withal,  and  aB  you  shall 
use  me  hereafter,  dry-beat*  the  rest  of  the  eight.    Will  you 

Eluck  your  sword  out  of  his  pilcher*  b^  the  ears?    make 
aste,  lest  mine  be  about  your  ears  ere  it  be  ottt. 

Tyb.    I  am  for  you.  [Drawing, 

RoH.    Gentle  Mercutio,  put  thy  rapier  up. 

Mer.    Come,  sir,  your*  passado.  [They  fight 

Rom.    Draw,  Benrolio; 
Beat  down  their  weapons:  —  Gentlemen,  for  shame; 
Forbear^  this  outrage;  — *  Tybalt  —  Mercutio^ 
The  prince  expressly  hath  forbid  this  bandying 
In  Verona  streets:  —  hold,  Tybalt;  —  good  Mercutio. 

[Exeunt  Tybalt  and  his  Partisaki, 

Mer.    I  am  hurt;  — 
A  plague  o'  both  the  houses!  —  I  am  sped:^  *— 
Is  he  gone,  and  hath  nothing?^ 

Ben.  What,  art  thou  hurt? 

Mer.  Ay,  ay,  a  scratchy  a  scratch;  marry,  'tis  enough.  — 
Where  is  nay  page?  —  go,  villain,  fetch  a  surgeon.  [Exit  Page. 

Rom.    Courage,  man;  the  hurt  cannot  be  much. 

Mer.  No,  'tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a 
church  door;  but  'tis  enough,  'twill  serve:  ask  for  me  to- 
morrow, and  you  shall  find  me  a  grave  man.^^    I  am  pep- 


1)  The  Italian  term  for  a  thrust 
or  stab  with  a  rapier,  an  attack,  like 
passado,  a  pass,  or  motion  forwards. 

2)  Alluding  to  hiH  name.  See  p. 
38,  ^). 

3)  That  I  demand  or  claim.  To 
make  bold,  to  take  a  liberty,  a  com- 
mon ,  but  not  a  correct  phrase. 

4)  To  dry  up  by  beating,  to  de- 
prive of  any  thing  which  enlivens. 

5)  Pitcher,  pilch,  something  lined 
with  fur,  from  the  French  pelisse, 
the  Latin  pelHs,  skin ,  meaning  the 
case  or  scabbard. 

6)  Four  put  without  any  posses- 
sive meaning,  nearlv  equivalent  to 
a.    It  is  a  sort  of  vulgarism  not  un- 


common  in  comic  language,   nor, 
perhaps ,  altogether  disused.  N^tte^, 

7)  To  cease,  to  abstain  from  any 
thing. 

8)  To  speed,  to  dispatch  in  haste, 
to  kill. 

9)  Without  being  hurt. 
10)  This  jest  was  better  in  old  lan- 
guage, than  it  is  at  present.  Lidgate 
says,  in  his  elegy  upon  Chaucer: 
**My  master  Cfumcer  aow  is  gra^a.*' 
Farmer,  —  We  meet  with  the  same 

? nibble  in  The  Revenger^s  Tragedy, 
608,  where  Findid  dresses  up  a 
lady^s  skull,  and  observes;  " —  the 
has  a  somewhat  grave  look  with  her.** 
Steevens. 
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pered^  I  warrant;  for  thia  world:  —  A  plague  o'  both  your 
AOiueal  — .  A  dog,  a  vat;  a  mouse;  a  cat;  to  scratch  a  man 
to  death!  a  bra^art;'  a  rogi&e;  a  villain;  that  fights  by  the 
book  of  arithmetick!  —  Why,  the  devil;  came  you  between 
OB?    I  was  hurt  under  your  arm. 

Rom.    I  thought  all  tor  the  best. 

Mbb.   Help  me  into  some  house;  BenvoliO; 
Or  I  shall  fiaint.  —  A  plague  o'  both  your  houses! 
They  have  made  worm's  meat  of  me : 
I  have  it,  and  soundly  too:  —  Your  houses! 

[Exeunt  Mercutio  and  Benvolio. 

Boh.    This  gentleman;  the  prince's  near  ally. 
My  very  friend;  hath  got  his  mortal  hurt 
In  my  behalf;  my  reputation  stain'd 
With  l^balt's  sUinder;  Tybalt;  that  an  hour 
Hath  been  my  kinsman:  —  0  sweet  Juliet; 
Thy  beauty  hath  made  me  eiSeminate; 
And  in  my  temper  soften'd  valour's  steel. 

Re-enter  Bxvvolio. 

Ben.    O  Romeo ;  Romeo ;  brave  Mercutio's  dead; 
That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspir'd^  the  clouds ; 
Which  too  untimely'  here  did  scorn  the  earth. 

Rom.    This  day*s  black  fate  on  more  days  doth  depend; 
This  but  begins  the  woO;  others  must  end. 

He -enter  Tybalt. 

Ben.   Here  comes  the  furious  Tybalt  back  again. 

Rok.  Alive!  in  triumph  I  and  Mercutio  slain! 
Away  to  heaven ;  respective  lenity;^ 
And  fire-ey'd  fury  be  my  conduct^  now!  — 
NoW;  Tybalt;  take  the  vtHain  back  again; 
That  late. thou  gav'st  me;  for  Mercutio's  soul 
Is  but  a  little  way  above  our  heads ; 
Staying  for  thine  to  keep  him  company; 
Either  thou,  or  I,  or  both;  must  go  with  him. 

Ttb.    ThoU;  wretched  boy,  that  didst  consort^  him  herO; 
Shalt  with  him  hence« 


1>  A  boaster;  a  rain  fellow. 

2)  We  never  use  this  verb  at 
present  witibont  some  particle,  as, 
to  and  after.  Steevens. 

8)  Before  the  natural  time. 

4)  Cool ,    considerate  gentleness. 


Hespect  formerly  signified  conside- 
ration; prudential  caution.   Malone, 

5)  Literally ,  the  act  of  leading, 
guidance;  here,  conductor,  guide, 
leader. 

0)  To  accompany. 

4* 
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RoH.  This  shall  determine  that. 

[They  fight;  Tybalt  fans. 

Ben.    Romeo ;  away,  be  ^ne! 
The  citizens  are  np,  and  Tybalt  slain: 
Stand  not  amaz'd:^  —  the  prince  will  doom  thee  death , 
If  thou  art  taken:  —  hence!  —  be  gone!  —  away! 

Rom.    O!  I  am  fortune's  fool!* 

Ben.  Why  dost  thou  stay?    [Exit  Rokao. 

/>  .  ^  Enler  Citizens,  &c. 

1  CiT.    Which  way  ran  he,  that  kilPd  Mercutio! 
Tybalt,  that  murderer,  which  way  ran  he? 
Ben.    There  lies  that  Tybalt. 
1  CiT.  Up,  sir,  go  with  me; 

I  charge  thee  in  the  prince's  name,  obey. 

Enter  Prince,  attended;  Montague,  Cuvulbt,  /^fr  Wives,  andothen* 

Prin.    Where  are  the  vile  beginners  of  this  fray? 

Ben.    O  noble  prince,  I  can  discover  all  '' 

The  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl : 
There  Ues  the  man  slain  by  young  Romeo, 
That  slew  thy  kinsman,  brave  Mercuiio. 

La.  Cap.    Tybalt,  my  cousin!  —  .0  my  brother's  child ^• 
Unhappy  sight!  ah  me,  the  blood  is  spill'd' 
Of  my  dear  kinsman!  —  Prince,  as  thou  art  true,* 
For  blood  of  ours,  shed  blood  of  Montague.  — 
O  cousin,  cousin! 

Prin.    Benvolio,  who  began  this  bloody  fray? 

Ben.    Tybalt,  here  slain,  whom  Romeo's  hand  did  laflay 
Romeo  that  spoke  him  fair,  bade  him  bethink 
How  nice^  the  quarrel  was,  and  urg'd  witlial  '         ', 

Your  high  displeasure:  —  All  this  —  uttered 
With  gentle  breath,  calin  look,  knees  humbly  bow'd,  — 
Could  not  take  truce  with  the  unruly  spleen  I 

Of  Tybalt,  deaf  to  peace,  but  that  he  tilts*  ■  ''' 

With  piercing  steel  at  bold  Mercutio's  breast; 
Who,  all  as  hot,  turns  deadly  point  to  point. 
And,  with  a  martial  scorn,  with  one  hand  beats 


i)  Confounded ,  in  a  state  of  oon- 
fusion. 

2)  I  am  always  running^  in  the 
way  of  evil  fortune ,  like  the  fool  in 
the  play.    Johnson. 

3)  To  shed;  to  waste. 


4)  As  thou  art  Jugt  and  uprights 
Johnson. 

5)  How  slight,  how  nnhnportant^ 
how  petty. 

6)  To  fight  with  rapiers  $  to  rdsh, 
as  in  combat. 
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Cold  death  aside;  and  with  the  other  sends 

It  back  to  Tybalt,  whose  dexterity 

Retorts  it:  Romeo  he  cries  aloud. 

Hold  friends!  friends  pari!  and,  swifter  than  his  tongue, 

His  agile  arm  beats  down  their  fatal  points, 

And  'twixt  them  rushes;  underneath  whose  arm 

An  envious*  thi*ttst  from  Tybalt  hit  the  life 

Of  stout  Mercutio,  and  then  Tybalt  fled: 

But  bv  and  by  comes  back  to  Komeo, 

Who  had  but  newly  entertain'd  revenge , 

And  to't  they  go  lite  lightning:  for,  ere  I 

Could  draw  to  part  them,  was  stout  Tybalt  slain; 

And,  as  he  fell,  did  Romeo  turn  and  fly: 

This  is  the  truth,  or  let  Benvolio  die. 

La.  Cap.    He  is  a  kinsman  to  the  Montague, 
Affection  makes  himfals^,  he  speaks  not  true: 
Some  twenty  of  them  fought  in  this  black  strife, 
And  all  those  twenty  could  but  kill  one  life: 
I  beg  for  justice,  which  thou,  prince,  must  give; 
Romeo  slew  Tybalt,  Romeo  must  not  live. 

Pbin.  '  Romeo  slei/^  him,  he.  slew  Mercutio; 
Who  now  the  price  of  his  dear  blood  doth  owe? 

MON.    Not  Komeo,  prince,  he  was  Mercutio's  friend; 
His  fault  concludes  but  what  the  law  should  end. 
The  life  of  Tybalt. 

Pbik.  And,  for  that  offence. 

Immediately  we  do  exile  him  hence: 
I  have  an  interest  in  your  hates'  proceeding. 
My  blood  for  your  rude  brawls  doth  lie  a  bleeding ;  * 
But  ril  amerce^  you  with  so  strong  a  fitie. 
That  you  shall  all  repent  the  loss  of  mine: 
I  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excuses; 
l^or  tears,  nor  prayers,  shall  purchase  out  abuses; 
Therefore  use  none:  let  Romeo  hence  in  haste, 
Else,  when  he's  found,  that  hour  is  his  last. 

1)  Excited  or  directed  by  envy ; 
w  an  envious  attack. 
^)So  we  say,  to  go  a  fishing,  a 
'^ing;  this  letter  a  is  prefixed  to 
•participle,  to  denote  an  action  still 
^n^ned.  It  is  something  like  a 
preposition,  yet  it  is  not  exactly 
JJjj^er  on,  a^,  to,  in,  or  any  thing  else. 
The  force  seems  to  be  its  own.  Nare$, 


3)  A  verb  formed  from  a,  for  on 
or  atf  and  the  French  merci,  mercy; 
or  from  the  Latin  merces,  reward; 
meaning,  to  inflict  a  penalty  at 
mercy;  to  punish  by  a  pecuniary  pe- 
nalty ,  the  amount  of  which  is  not 
fixed  by  law ,  but  left  to  the  discre- 
tion or  mercy  of  the  judge. 
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Bear  hence  this  body,  and  attend  our  will: 

Mercy  but  murders ,  pardoning  those  that  kill  [JCMmtf. 


SCENE  U.  —  A  Room  in  Capulef*  Bouie. 
Enter  Juliet. 

Jul.    Gallop  apace/  you  fiery- footed  steeds, 
Towards  Phoebus'  mansion;  such  a  waggoner 
As  Phaeton  would  whip  you  to  the  west, 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately.^ 
Spread  thy  close  curtain,  and  come,  civil'  slight, ' 
Tlou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black: 
Come,  night!  — «  Come,  Romeo!  come^  thou  day  in  night! 
For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  vrings  of  night 
Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven's  back.  — 
Come,  gentle  night;  come,  loving,  black-brow'd  night, 
Give  me  my  Romeo:  and  when  he  shall  die, 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 
And  he  wilt  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine, 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night. 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish^  sun.  — 

Enier  Nurse,  with  Cords, 
Here  comes  my  nurse, 

And  she  brings  news;  and  every  tongue,  that  speaks, 
But  Romeo's  name,  speaks  heavenly  eloquence.  — 
Now,  nurse,  what  news?  What  hast  thou  there,  the  cords, 
That  Romeo  bade  thee  fetch? 

Nurse.  Ay,  ay,  the  cords. 

[Throws  them  down. 

Jul.  Ah  me!  what  news!  why  dost  thou  wring  thy  hands? 

Nurse.    Ah  well-a-day!*  he's  dead,  he's  dead,  he's  dead! 
We  are  undone,  lady,  we  are  undone!  — 
Alack  the  day!  —  he's  gone,  he's  kill'd,  he's  dead! 

Jul.    Can  heaven  be  so  envious? 

Nurse.  Romeo  can. 

Though  heaven  cannot:  —  O  Romeo!  Romeo! 
Who  over  would  have  thought  it?  —  Romeo! 


1)  With  a  quick  pace »  fast ,  spee- 
dily. 

2)  Grave,  solemn. 

3)  Gaudy,  showy. 

4)  Alas;  from  rvalama,  Saxon,  for 


woe  on  woe ;  as  Dr.  Johnson,  on  ma- 
ture inquiry,  determined.  Now  cor- 
rupted to  well- a- day;  often  written 
welladay,  nelaway,  and  wealaway,  as 
if  dirived  from  weatt  prosperity,  hap- 
piness. 
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Jul.    What  devil  art  thou,  that  dost  torment  me  thuB? 
This  torture  should  be  roar'd  in  dismal  hell. 
Hath  Romeo  slain  himself?  say  thou  but  1^^ 
And  that  bare  vowel  /  shall  poison  more 
Than  tiie  death-darting  eye  oi  cockatrioe:' 
I  am  not  I,  if  here  be  such  an  I: 
Or  those  eyes  shut,  that  make  the  answer,  /. 
If  he  be  slain,  say  -—  /;  or  if  not,  no; 
Brief  sounds  determine  of  mv  weal,  or  woe, 

NunaK.    I  saw  the  wound,  I  saw  it  with  mine  eyes,  — 
'Twas  here,  e'en  here,  upon  his  manly  breast: 
A  piteous  oorse,  a  bloodv  piteous  corse; 
Pale,  pale  as  aahes,  all  beldaab'd^  in  blood. 
All  in  gore^  blood;  I  swoonded^  at  the  sight* 

Jul.  O  break,  mvhearti  —  poor  Iwskrupt,  break  at  once! 
To  prison,  eyes!  ne'er  look  on  libarty! 
Vile  earth,*  to  earth  resign;  end  motion  here; 
And  thou,  and  Romeo,  press  one  heavy  bier! 

NuBSK.    O  Tybalt,  Tybalt,  the  best  friend  I  had! 
O  courteous  Tybalt!  honest  gentleman! 
That  ever  I  should  live  to  see  &ee  dead! 

Jul.   M^at  storm  is  this,  lliat  blows  so  contrary? 
Is  Romeo  slaughtered;  and  is  Tvbalt  dead? 
My  dear-lov'd  cousin,  and  my  aearer  lord? 
Then,  dreadful  trumpet,  sound  the  general  doom! 
For  who  is  living,  it  those  two  are  gone? 

NufiSE.   TjrbfQt  is  gone,  and  Romeo  banished  ; 
Someo,  that  killed  him.  he  is  banished.     . 

Jul.  O  heaven !  —  aid  Romeo's  hand  shed  Tybalt's  blood? 

NuBSE.    It  did,  it  did;  alas  the  day!  it  did. 

^  Jul.    O  serpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flow'ring  face! 
Did  ever  dragon  keep  so  fair  a  cave? 
Beautiful  tyrant !*fiend  angelical! 
Dove-feather'd  raven!  wolvish  ravening  lamb! 


1)  In  ^utkspeare's  time,  as  we 
l^m  obsenred,  p,  3,  *),  the  affirm- 
ttive  particle  ay,  was  osnally  writ- 
^  ^1  and  here  it  is  necessary  to 
rttain  the  old  spelling. 

})  Cockatrice,  or  BanlUk,  an  ima- 
t^^  creature,  supposed  to  be  pro- 
weed  from  a  cock^s  egg ;  a  produc- 
tion long  thought  to  he  real.  It  was 
■•w  to  be  in  form  like  a  serpent, 


with  the  head  of  a  cock.  There  was 
still  a  saying,  that  if  the  cockatrice 
first  saw  the  person,  he  killed  him 
by  it;  hut  if  the  animal  was  first 
seen ,  he  died.   Nares, 

3)  Besmeared,  soiled. 

4)  Blood  clotted  or  congealed. 

5)  Instead  of  swooned;   to  swoon, 
meaning  to  faini. 

6)  Meaning  her  body. 
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Despised  substance  of  divinest  show! 
Just  opposite  to  what  thou  justly  seem'st : 
Was  ever  book,  containing  such  vile  matter, 
So  fairly  bound  ?    O ,  that  deceit  should  dwell 
In  such  a  gorgeous  palace! 

Nurse.  There's  no  trust, 

No  faith,  no  honesty  in  men;  all  perjur'd. 
All  forsworn,  all  naught,  all  dissemblers.  — 
Ah,  Where's  my  man?  give  me  some  agua  viiae:  — 
These  griefs,  these  woes,  these  sorrows  make  me  old. 
Shame  come  to  Romeo! 

Jul.  Blistered  be  thy  tongue, 

For  such  a  wish!  he  was  not  bom  to  shame: 
Upon  his  brow  shame  is  asham'd  to  sit ; ' 
For  'tis  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crown'd 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth. 
O,  what  a  beast  was  I  to  chide  at  him! 

Nurse.    Will  you  speak  well    of  him  that  kill'd    your 
cousin? 

Jul.    Shall  I  speak  ill  of  him  that  is  my  husband? 
Ah,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  shall  smooth^  thy  name, 
When  I,  thy  three-hours'  wife,  have  mangled^  it?  — 
But,  wherefore,  villain,  didst  thou  kill  my  cousin? 
That  villain  cousin  wouM  have  kilPd  my  nusband : 
Back,  foolish  tears,  back  to  your  native  spring;^ 
Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe. 
Which  you,  mistaking,  offer  up  to  ioy. 
My  husband  lives ,  that  Tybalt  would  have  slain ; 
And  'Tybalt's  dead,  that  would  have  slain  my  husband: 
All  this  IS  comfort;  Wherefore  weep  I  then? 
Some  word  there  was,  worser  than  Tybalt's  death. 
That  murder'd  me:  I  would  forget  it  fain; 
But,  O!  it  presses  to  my  memory, 


1)  To  smooth,  to  make  even,  to 
free  from  blame,  or  to  speak  well 
of. 

2)  To  mangle,  to  cut  with  a  dull  in- 
strument and  tear;  here  figuratively, 
to  touch  the  honour  of  one's  name, 
to  defame  him ,  to  injure  his  repu- 
tation. 

3)  Back ,  says  she ,  to  your  native 
source ,  you  foolish  tears  I  Properly 
you  ought  to  flow  only  on  melancholy 


occasions ;  but  now  you  erroneously 
shed  your  tributary  drops  for  an 
event  (the  death  of  Tybalt  and  the 
subsequent  escape  of  my  beloved 
Romeo)  which  is  in  fact  to  me  a  sub- 
ject of  joy.  —  Tybalt,  if  he  could, 
would  have  slain  my  husband;  but 
my  husband  is  alive ,  and  has  slain 
Tybalt.  This  is  a  source  of  joy,  not 
of  sorrow:  wherefore  then  do  I 
weep?    Malone. 
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OT 


/ 


Like  horrid  giulty  deeds  to  sinners'  minds: 
Tybalt  is  dead,  and  Momeo  —  banished; 
That  —  banished^  that  one  word  —  banished^ 
Hath  slain  ten  thousand  Tybalts.^    Tybalt's  death 
Was  woe  enough^  if  it  had 'ended  there: 
Or,  —  if  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship,^ 
And  needly  will  be  raiUL^d  with  other  griefs,  -^ 
Why  foUow'd  not,  when  she  said  —  Tybalt's  dead, 
Thy  father,  or  thy  mother,  naj,  or  both. 
Which  modern^  lamentation  might  have  mov'd? 
Btrt,  with  a  rear- ward  following  Tybalt's  death, 
Romeo  is  banished ,  —  to  speak  that  word. 
Is  father,  mother,  Tybalt,  Romeo,  Juliet, 
All  slain,  all  dead:  —  Borneo  is  banished,  — 
There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  measure,  bound. 
In  that  word's  death;  no  words  can  that  woe  sound. 
Where  is  my  father,  and  my  mother,  nurse? 

KuBSE.    Weeping  and  wailing  oyer  Tybalt's  cotse: 
Will  you  go  to  tnem?    I  will  bring  you  thither. 

Jul.    Wash  they  his  wounds  with  tears?  mine  shall  be 
spent. 
When  theirs  are  dry,  for  Romeo's  banishment. 
Take  up  those  coros:  —  Poor  ropes  ^  you  are  beguil'd.* 
Both  you  and  I;  for  Romeo  is  exil'd. 

Nurse.    Hie  to  your  ohamber:  I'll  find  Romeo 
To  comfort  you:  —  I  wot^  well  where  he  is. 
Hark  ye,  your  Rom^o  will  be  here  at  night; 
I!ll  to  him;  he  is  hid  at  Laurence'  cell. 

Jul.    O  find  him!  give  this  ring  to  my  true  knight, 
And  bid  him  come  to  take  his  last  farewelL  [Exeunt 

SCENE  m.  —  Friar  Laurence'*  ceU, 
Enter  Fbxab  Laubencb  itnd  Romeo. 
Fri.    Romeo,  come  forth;  come  forth,  thou  fearful  man; 
Affliction  is  enamoured  of  thy  parts, ^ 
And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. 


1)  That  is ,  —  I  am  more  affected 
by  Romeo's  banishment  than  I  should 
be  by  the  death  of  ten  thousand  such 
relations  as  Tybalt. 

2)  Thus  the  Latin  hexameter :  So- 
lamen  miseris  socios  habuisse  malo- 
mm. 

3)  Modern  means  irltef    common. 


So,  in  As  you  Hke  it:  "Full  of  wise 
saws  and  modem  instances."  John- 
son. 

4)  To  beguile,  to  delude,  to  deceive. 

5)  Wot,  formerly  used  also  in  the 
present  tense ,  to  know, 

6)  To  enamour,    to    inflame  with 
love ,  to  charm ,  with  of  before  the 
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Rom.    Father^  what  news?  what  is  the  prince's  dooml 
What  sorrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand, 
That  I  yet  know  not? 

Fri.  Too  familiar 

Is  my  dear  son  with  such  soar  company: 
r  bring  thee  tidings  of  the  prince's  doom. 

Rom.    What  less  than  dxK>m8-day  is  the  prince's  doom? 

Fri.    a  gentler  judgment  vanish'd  from  nis  lips. 
Not  body's  death,  but  body's  banishment. 

Rom.   Ha!  banishment?  be  merciful,  say*— death: 
For  exile  hath  more  terror  in  his  look, 
Much  more  than  death:  do  not  say  —  banishment.* 

Fri.    Hence  from  Verona  art  thou  banished: 
Be  patient,  for  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 

ROM.    There  is  no  world  without  Verona  walls. 
But  purgatory,  torture,  hell  itself. 
Hence-banished  is  |>anish'd  from  the  world. 
And  world's  exile  is  death:  —  then  banishment 
Is  death  mis-term'd:  cfdling  death  -—banishment. 
Thou  cutt'st  my  head  off  with  a  golden  axe. 
And  smil'st  upon  the  stroke  that  murders  me. 

Fri.    O  deadly  sin!    O  rude  unthankfiilness! 
Thy  fault  our  law  calls  death;  but  the  kind  prince, 
Taking  thy  part,  hath  rush'd  aside  the  law. 
And  turn'd  that  black  word  death  to  banishment: 
This  is  dear  mercy,  and  thou  seest  it  not. 

RoM.    'Tis  torture,  and  not  mercy:  heayen  is  here. 
Where  Juliet  lives;  and  eyery  cat,  and  dog. 
And  little  mouse,  every  unworthy  thing. 
Live  here  in  heaven,  and  may  look  on  her, 
But  Romeo  may  not.  —  More  validity,  ^ 
More  honourable  state,  more  courtship^  lives 
In  carrion  flies,  than  Komeo:  they  may  seize 
On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand, 
And  steal  immortal  blessing  from  her  lips; 
Who,  even  in  pure  and  vestal  modesty, 
Still  blush,  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin; 
But  Romeo  may  not;  he  is  banished: 


person  or  thing:  as,  to  be  enamour- 
ed of  a  lady,  of  books,  etc.;  of  thy 
parts,  i.  e.  of  thee.  It  is  now  fol- 
lowed by  with, 

1)  More  value ,  more  worth. 


2)  Courtship  is  the  state  of  a  lover: 
that  dalliance,  in  which  be  who 
courts  or  wooes  a  lady  is  sometimetf 
indulged.  Malone,  —  Johnson,  how- 
ever, explains  courtship  by  the  state 
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FUm  may  do  thii ,  when  I  from  this  must  fly; 

They  are  free  men^  but  I  am  banished. 

And  MT^it  thou  yet,  that  exile  is  not  death? 

Hadst  mm  no  poison  miac'd,  no  sharp-ground  knife, 

Mo  sudden  meiui  of  death,  uiough  ne'er  so  mean,^ 

But  I  —  banished  —  to  kill  me;  banished? 

O  cruel  friar,  how  hast  thou  the  heart. 

Being  a  divine,  a  ffhostly  c6nfessor, 

A  siih-absolver,  and  my  friend  profess'd, 

To  mangle  me  with  that  word  -*-  banishment? 

Fri.   Thou  fond^  mad  man;  hear  me  but  speak  a  word. 

Bom.   0«  thou  wilt  speak  again  of  banishment. 

Fbi.    I'll  give  thee  armour  to  keep  off  that  word; 
Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy. 
To  comfort  thee,  thoudb  thou  art  banished. 

Bom.    Yet  banished?  —  Hang  up  philosophy! 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  prince's  doom; 
It  helps  not,  it  prevaib  not,  talk  no  more. 

Fbi.    O,  then  I  see  that  madmen  have  no  ears. 

Bom.  How  should  they,  when  that  wise  men  have  no  eyes  ? 

Fbi.   Let  me  dispute  with  thee  of  thy  estate.^ 

Bom.   Tliou  canst  not  speak  of  what  thou  dost  not  feel : 
Wert  thou  aa  young  as  I.  Juliet  thy  love, 
An  hour  but  married,  Tyoalt  murdered, 
Doting^  like  me,  and  like  me  banished. 
Then  mightst  thou  sp^ak,  then  mightst  thou  tear  thy  hair, 
And  fall  upon  the  ground  as  I  do  now, 
Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave. 

Fbi.   Arise;  one  knocks;  good  Borneo^  hide  thyself. 

[Knocking  wUMn. 

Bom.    Not  I;  unless  the  breath  of  heart-sick  groans, 
Mist-like,  infold  me  from,  the  search  of  eyes.  \Knocking. 

Fbi.    Hark,  how  they  knock!  —  Who's  there?  —  Bo- 
rneo, arise: 


of  a  courtier  permitted  to  approach 
the  highest  presence. 

1)  Ae  first  mean  is,  instrument, 
the  medium  through  which  something 
is  done.  In  this  sense,  means,  in  the 
plnral ,  is  generally  used ,  and  often 
with  a  definitive  and  verh  in  the  sin- 
gular. The  second  mean  is  the  ad- 
jective ,  contemptihle ,  despicable. 


2)  Fond  means ,  foolish ,  sillj. 

3)  The  same  phrase ,  and  with  the 
same  meaning,  occurs  in  The  Win-. 
ter*s  Tale:  ** —  can  he  speak?  hear? 
^now-  man  from  man?  dispute  Mm 
own  estate  V  i.  e.  is  he  able  to  talk 
over  his  own  affairs,  or  the  present 
state  he  is  in?    Steevemt. 

4)  To  dote ;  see  p.  37,  *). 
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Tbou  wilt  be  taken:  —  Stay  a  while:  stand  up;    \ICnoekikg, 
Run  to  mv  study:  —  By  and  by:  —  I  come! 
What  wiinilness^  is  this?  —  I  come,  I  come.         [iCnockmg, 
Who  knocks  so  hard?  whence  come  you?  what's* your  wili? 

NuBSE.  [WUhin.]    Let  me  come  in,  and  you  ishaU  know 
mv  errand;^ 
I  come  from  lady  Juliet. 

Fri.  Welcome  then. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.    O  holy  friar,  O,  tell  me,  holy  friar, 
Where  is  my  lady's  lord,  where's  Romeo? 
^.  Fri.  There  on  the  ground,  with  his  own  tears  made  drunk. 

^  Nurse.    O,  he  is  even  in  my  mistress'  case, 

Just  in  her  case! 

Fri.  O  woeful  sympathy! 

Piteous  predicament! 

Nurse.  Even  so  lies  she. 

Blubbering  and  weeping, "weeping  and  blubbering:  — 
Stand  up,  stand  up;  stand,  an  you  be  a  man: 
For  Juliet's  sake,  for  her  sake,  rise  and  stand; 
Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  O?' 

Rom.   Nurse! 

Nurse.    Ah  sir!  ah  sir!  —  Well,  death's  the  end  of  all. 
•     Rom.    Spak'st  thou  of  Juliet?  how  is  it  with  her? 
Does  she  not  think  me  an  old  murderer, 
lifcw  I  haye  stain'd  the  childhood  of  our  joy 
W5th  blood  iremov'd  but  little  from  her  own?* 
Where  is  she?  and  how  doth  she?  and  what  says 
My  c6nceard  lady  to  our  cancell'd  love?* 

Nurse.    O,  she  says  nothing,  sir,  but  weeps  and  weeps; 
And  now  falls  on  her  bed;  and  then  starts  up. 
And  Tybalt  calls;  and  then  on  Romeo  cries. 
And  then  down  falls  again. 

Rom.  As  if  that. name. 

Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun. 
Did  murder  her;  as  that  name's  cursed  hand. 


1)  Obstinacy ,  perverseness. 

2)  Message ,  something  to  be  told 
or  done ,  business. 

3)  The  exclamation  0,  expressing 
woe ,  ^rief ,  sorrow ,  misery.     - 

4)  That  IS,   one   of  her   nearest 
relatives ,  her  cousin. 


5)  The  epithet  concealed  is  to  be 
understood  not  of  the  person ,  bat  of 
the  condition  of  the  lady:  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  beipgRomeo^s  wife 
is  concealed  from  the  world.  —  To 
cancel  means ,  to  destroy. 


mOHfiO  Aim  JULIBT.  ACT  HI.  00.  lit. 
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Mnrder'd  her  kinsman;  -^  G  tell  me,  friar,  tell  me,        '  . 

In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy^ 

Doth  my  name  lodge?  tell  me,  that  I  may  sack? 

The  hateful  mansion.  [Drawing  kis  Sword. 

Fbi.  Hold  thy  desperate  hand: 

Art  thou  a  man?  thy  form  cries  out,  thou  art; 
Thy  tears  are  womanish,  thy  wild  acts  denote 
The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast: 
Unseemly  woman,  in  a  seeming  manl^ 
Or  ill-beseeming  beast,  in  seeming  both! 
Thou  hast  amaz'd  me:  by  my  holy  order, 
I  thought  thy  disposition  better  tempered. 
Hast  thou  slain  l^balt?  wilt  thou  slay  thyself? 
And  slay  thy  lady  too  that  lives  in  thee. 
By  doing  violence  upon  thyself?  » 

Why  raU'st*  thou  on  thy  bii^h,-  the  heaven,  and  earth? 
Since  birth,  and  heaven,  and  earth,  all  three  do  meet 
In  thee  at  once;  which  thou  at  once  w<>uldst  lose. 
Fye,  fye!  thou  sham^st  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit^ 
which,  like  an  usurer,  abound  st  in  all. 
And  usest  none  in  that  true  use  indeed 
Which  should  bedeck  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit; 
Thy  noble  shape  is  but  a  form  of  wax. 
Digressing  from  the  valour  of  a  man : 
Thy  dear  love,  sworn,  but  hollow  perjury. 
Killing  that  love  which  thou  hast  vow'd  to  cherish;    - 
Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love. 
Mis-shapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  both. 
Like  powdbr  in  a  skilMess  soldier's  flask,  ^ 
Is  set  on  fire  by  thine  own  ignorance, 
And  thou  dismember'd  with  IJhiine  own  defence.® 


1)  Anatomy,  the  art  of  dissecting, 
means  here ,  by  an  improper  use  of 
the  word,  the  body  stripped  of  its 
integ^oments  and  moscleB :  a  skeleton. 
It  is  also  used  ironically,  for  a 
meager  person. 

^ySack,  i.  6.  plunder,  pillage,  that 
Wt  take  away  by  violence. 

3)  A  monster  j  and  of  course  an 
ul-beseeming*  beast,  under  this 
appearance  both  of  a  woman,  that 
^eop8,  and  a  man,  who  rages  and 
■nows  wild  acts. 


4)  To  rail,  the  French  rattler,  to 
reproach  or  censure  in  opprobrious 
terms,  followed  by  o^  or  against, 
formerly  by  on. 

5)  To  understand  the  force  of 
tliis  allusion,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  ancient  soldiers,  using 
matches,  instead  of  locks  as  at  pre- 
sent, were  obliged  to  carry  a  light- 
ed match  hanging  at  their  belts,  very 
near  to  the  wooden  flask  in  which 
they  kept  their  powder.    Steevens. 

6)  And  thou  torn  to  pieces  with 
thine  own  weapons. 
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What^  rouse  thee,  man!  thy  Juliet  is  alive. 
For  whose  dear  sake  thoa  wast  bat  lately  dead; 
There  art  thou  haopy:  Tybalt  would  kill  thee,    - 
But  thou  slew'st  Tybalt;  there  art  thou  hamj  too: 
The  laW;  that  threatened  death,  becomes  thy  friend. 
And  turns  it  to  exile;  there  art  thou  happy: 
A  pack  of  blessinM  lights  upon  thy  back: 
Happiness  courts  tnee  m  her  best  array ;  ^ 
But,  like  a  mis-behav'd  and  sullen  wench. 
Thou  pout'st^  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love: 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  such  die  miserable. 
Go,  get  thee  to  thy  love^  as  was  decreed, 
Ascend  her  chamber,  hence  and  comfort  her; 
But,  look,  thou  stay  not  till  the  watch  be  set, 
For  then  thou  canst  not  pass  to  Mantua; 
Where  thou  shalt  live,  till  we  can  find  a  time 
To  blaze^  your  marriage,  reconcile  your  friends. 
Beg  pardon  of  the  prince,  and  call  thee  back 
With  twenty  hundred  thousand  times  more  joy 
Than  thou  went'st  forth  in  lamentation*  — 
Go  before,  nurse:  commend  me  to  thy  lady; 
And  bid  her  haaten  all  the  house  to  bed, 
Which  heavy  sorrow  makes  them  apt  unto: 
Romeo  is  coming. 

Nurse.    I  could  have  staid  all  night. 
To  hear  good  counsel:  O,  what  learning  is!  — 
My  lord,  111  tell  my  lady  you  will  come. 

ROK.    Do  80,  and  bid  my  sweet  prepare  to  chide. 

Nurse.    Here,  sir,  a  ring  she  bid  me  give  you,  sir: 
Hie  you,  make  haste,  for  it  grows  very  late.      [Exit  Nurse. 

BOM.    How  well  my  comfort  is  reviv'd  by  this! 

Fri.   Go  hence:   Good  night:  and  here  stands  all  your 
state;* 
Either  be  ffone  before  the  watch  be  set, 
Or  by  the  break  of  day  disguised  from  hence : 
Sojourn  in  Mantua:  I'll  find  out  your  man. 
And  he  shall  signity  from  time  to  time 


1)  Array,  dress  of  a  splendid  kind, 
adornment,  splendour. 

2)  To  pout ,  to  thrust  out  the  lips, 
as  in  sullenness ,  contempt,  or  dis- 
pleasure. 


3)  To  make  public. 

4)  Your  fate  wholly  depends 
this. 
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Every  good  hap^  to  jron^  that  chanceB  here: 
Qive  me  thy  hand;,  'tis  late;  farewell;  good  night. 

Rom.    But  that^  a  joy  past  joy  calls  out  on  me^ 
It  were  a  grief;  so  brief  to  part  with  thee: 


Farewell. 


[SxeunU 


SCENE  TV.  '^  A  Room  in  Capulei'«  Houses 


Enter  Capulbt,  Ladt  Gapulet,  imif  Pajiib. 

Cap.    Thines  have  fallen  ont,  sir,  so  unluckily; 
That  we  have  had  no  jtime  to  move  our  daughter: 
Look  yoU;  she  lov'd  her  kinsman  Tybalt  dearly ; 
And  so  did  I;  —  Well,  we  were  bom  to  die.  -— 
'Tis  very  late,  she'll  not  come  down  to-night: 
I  promise  you.  but  for  your  company, 
I  would  have  oeen  a-bed  an  hour  ago. 

Par.   These  times  of  woe  afford  no  time  to  woo^ 
Madam,  good  night;  commend  me  to  ^our  daughter. 

La.  Cap.    I  will,  and  know  her  mmd  early  to-jpiorrQw; 
To-night  she's  mew'd  up'  to  her  heaviness. 

Cap.    Sir  Paris,  I  will  make  a  desperate  tender 
Of  my  child's  love:^  I  think,  she  will  D0  rul'd 
In  all  respects  by  me;  nay  more,  I  doubt  it  not' 
Wife,  go  you  to  her  ere  you  go  to  bed; 
Acooaint  her  here  of  my  son  Paris'  love; 
Ana  bid  b^  mark  you  me,  on  Wednesday  next  — 
Bat  soft:    What  day  is  this? 

Fab.  Monday,  my  lord. 

Cap.    Monday?  ha!  ha  I    Well,  Wednesday  is  too  soon, 
(y  Thursday  let  it  be;  —  o'  Thursday,  tell  her, 
She  shall  be  married  to  this  noble  earl:  — 
Will  you  be  ready?  do  you  like  this  haste? 
We'll  keep  no  great  ado;^  —  a  friend,  or  two: 


1)  Chance,  fortune,  accident.  This 
word  is  obsolete  or  obsolescent,  ex- 
cept in  compounds  and  derivatives. 

2)  In  this  and  all  similar  phrases, 
^  denotes  exception.  That  is  often 
omitted  after  but. 

8)  This  is  a  phrase  from  falconry. 
A>  men  was  a  plan  of  confinement  for 
■•wks,  a  cage  for  birds.  From  this 
i^<>^  the  Teri> ,  to  mew ,  to  shut  up, 
to  eonflne  (as  in  a  cage  or  other  in- 
closnre). 


4)  Desperate  me^ms  only  botd,  ad- 
ventorooi,  .as  if  he  had  said  in  the 
vulgar  phrase,  I  will  spieak  a  bold 
woM,  and  venture  to  promise  you 
my  daughter.  Johnson,  —  A  tender 
means,  any  offer  for  acceptance;  as, 
The  gentleman  made  me  a  tender  of 
his  services. 

5)  Bustle,  trouble,  fuss;  as,  to 
make  a  great  ado  (fuss)  about  trifles. 
Much  ado  about  nothing. 
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For,  hark  you,  Tybalt  beine  slain  so  late^ 
It  may  be  thought  we  held  nim  carelessly. 
Being  onr  kinsman ,  if  we  revel  much: 
Therefore  we'll  have  some  half  a  dosen  friends^. 
And  there  an  end.    But  what  say  you  to  Thursday? 

Par.    My  lord,  I  would  that  Tjiursday  were  to-morrow. 

Cap.    Well,  get  you  gone:  —  O'  Thursday  be  it  then:  — 
Go  you  to  Juliet  ere  you  go  td  bed, 
Prepare  her,  wife,  against  this  wedding-day,  — : 
Farewell,  m^  lonL  —  Li^ht  to  my  ch«nber,  hoi 
Afore^  me,  it  is  so  very  late,  that  we 
May  call  it  early  by  and  by:  —  Good  night.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  V.  —  Jaliet*8  Chamber. 
Enter  Romeo  and  Julibt. 

Jul.    Wilt  thou  be  gone?  it  is  not  yet  near  day: 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 
That  pierced  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree: 
Belieye  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

Bom.    It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  mom, 
No  nightingale:  look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east: 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  Jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe^  on  the  misty  mountain  tops; 
I  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die. 

Jul.    Yon  light  is  not  day- light,  I  know  it,  I: 
It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales, 
To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer. 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua: 
Therefore  stay  yet.  thou  need'st  not  to  be  gone. 

ROH.    Let  me  oe  ta'en,^  let  me  be  put  to  death; 
I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 
I'll  say,  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow!* 
Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat 
The  vanity  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads: 

1)  Afore  is  now  inelegant,  and  su-  4)  The  ap^iearance  of  a  cloud  op- 
porseded  by  before.  posed  to  the  moon.  Johnson.  —  Cyn- 

2)  Tiptoe  is  the  end  of  the  toe.  To  thia,  Diana,  as  goddess  of  the  moon, 
be  or  stand  on  tiptoe,  to  be  awake  from  Cynthus,  a  mountain  of  Delos, 
or  alive  to  anything.  on  which  Apollo  and  Diana  were 

3)  Taken f  seized,  made  prisoner,  born. 
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I  have  more  care*  to  stay,  than  will  to  go:  — 
Come,  death,  and  Welcome!  Juliet  wills  it  so. 
How  is't  my  soul?  let's  talk,  it  is  not  day. 

Jul.    It  is,  it  is,  hie  hence,  be  gone,  away; 
It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune , 
Straining- harsh  discords,  and  unpleasing  sharps. 
Some  say,  the  lark  makes  sweet  division;^ 
This  doth  not  so,  for  she  divideth  us: 
Some  say,  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes;' 
O,  now  I  would  they  had  changed  voices  too;* 
O ,  now  be  gone ;  more  light  and  light  it  grows. 

Rom.   More  light  and  light?  —  more  oark  and  dark  our 
woes. 

Enter  Norse. 

KuBSB.    Madam ! 

Jul.    Nurse? 

Nurse.    Your  lady  mother's  coming  to  your  chamber: 
The  day  is  broke;  be  wary,  look  about.  [Exit 'Snrse. 

Jul.     Then,  window,  let  day  in,  and  let  life  out. 

Bom.   Farewell,  farewell!  one  kiss,  and  Til  descend. 

[Romeo  descends. 

Jul.    Art  thou  gone  so?  my  love!  my  lord!  my  friend! 
I  must  hear  from  thee  every  day  i'  the  hour, 
For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days: 
O!  by  this  count  I  shall  be  much  in  years, 
Ere  1  again  behold  my  Borneo.^ 

Rom.   Farewell !  I  will  omit  no  opportunity 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 


1)  Cktre  was  frequently  used  in 
Shakspeare*8  age  for  inclination.  Ma- 
tone. 

2)  Division,  the  technical  phrase 
for  the  paoses  or  parts  of  a  musical 
composition.  To  run  a  ditnsion,  is 
also  a  musical  term. 

3)  The  toad  having  very^ne  eyes^ 
and  the  lark  very  ugly  ones,  was 
the  occasion-  of  a  common  saying 
amongst  the  people,  that  the  toad  and 
lark  had  changed  eyes.  To  this  the 
speaker  alludes.     Warhurton. 

4)  LP  the  toad  and  lark  had 
changed  voices,  the  unnatural  croak 
of  the  latter  would  have  heen  no  in- 
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dication  of  the  appearance  of  day, 
and  consequently  no  signal  for  her 
lover^s  departure.  This  is  apparently 
the  aim  and  purpose  of  JulieVs  wish. 
Heath*  —  Johnson  gives  the  following 
explication:  The  lark,  they  say,  has 
lost  her  eyes  to  the  toad ,  and  now  I 
would  the  toad  had  her  voice  too, 
since  she  uses  it  to  the  disturhance 
of  lovers. 

5)  A  rare  example  of  one  poet 
meeting  with  the  idea  of  another. 
Ovid  says ,  Heroid.  Ep.  I : 

(!erte  eg-o,  qaae  faermm  te  di$c<>d«nle  puelU, 
ProtiniiR  nt  redeas,  facta  vldebor  anui. 
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Jul.    O;  think'st  thon^  we  Bhall  ever  meet  aeain? 

ROH.   I  doubt  it  not;  and  all  these  woes  shall  serve 
For  sweet  discourses  in  our  time  to  come. 

Jul.    AlaS;  I  have  an  ill -divining  soul: 
MethinkSy  I  see  theO;  now  thou  art  below, 
As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  ft  tomb : 
Either  my  eye-sight  fails,  or  thou  look'st  pale. 

Rom.    And  trust  me,  love,  in  mine  eye  so  do  you: 
Dry  sorrow  drinks  our  blood. ^     Adieu!  adieuj!   [EoniEonEO. 

Jul.    O  fortune!  fortune!  all  men  call  thee  fickle:' 
If  thou  art  fickle,  what  dost  thou  with  him 
That  is  renown'd  for  faith;  Be  fickle,  fortune: 
For  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  not  keep  him  long. 
But  send  him  back. 

La.  Cap.  [Within.]  Ho,  daughter!  are  you  up. 

Jul.    Who  is't  that  calls?  is  it  my  lady  mother? 
Is  she  not  down  so  late,  or  up  so  early ?^ 
What  unaccustom'd  cause  procures*  her  hither? 
Enter  Lady  Capulxt. 

La.  Cap.    Why,  how  now,  Juliet! 

Jul.  Madam,  I  am  not  well. 

La.  Cap.    Evermore  weeping  for  your  cousin's  death? 
What,  wilt  thou  wash  him  from  his  grave  with  tears? 
And  if  thou  couldst,  thou  couldst  not  make  him  live; 
Therefore,  have  done:  Some  grief  shows  much  of  love; 
But  much  of  grief  shows  still  some  want  of  wit 

Jul.    Yet  let  me  weep  for  such  a  feeling  loss.^ 

La.  Cap.    So  shall  you  feel  the  loss,  but- not  the  friend; 
Which  you  weep  for. 

Jul.  Feeling  so  the  loss, 

I  cannot  choose  but  ever  weep  the  friend. 

La.  Cap.    Well,  girl,  thou  weep'st  not  so  much  for  his 
death. 
As  that  the  villain  lives  which  slaughtered  him. 


1)  There  is  a  proverb  —  "Sorrow's 
dry.'*  —  He  is  accounting  for  their 
paleness.  It  was  an  ancient  notion 
that  sorrow  consumed  the  blood,  and 
shortened  life.  Hence  in  the  third 
part  of  King  Henry  VI,  we  have  — 
^''blood-suckbig  sighs." 

2)  Inconstant,  unstable,   caprici- 


3)  Is  she  not  laid  down  in  her  bed 
at  so  late  an  hour  as  this?  or  rather 
is  she  risen  from  bed  at  so  early  an 
hour  of  the  mom?    Mdlone. 

4)  Procures  for  brings. 

5)  Affecting ,  tending  to  excite  the 
passions ;  as ,  he  spoke  with  fteHng 
eloquence. 
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Jul.    What  villain ;  madam? 

LrA.  Cap.  That  -same  villain;  Romeo. 

Jul.    Villain  and  be  are  many  miles  asunder. 
Heaven  pardon  him!     I  do,  with  all  my  heart; 
And  yet  no  man,  like  he,  doth  grieve  my  heart. 

La.  Cap.    That  is,  because  the  traitor  murderer  lives. 

Jul.    Ay,  madam,  from  the  reach  of  these  my  hands. 
'Would,  none  but  I  might  Venge  my  cousin's  death! 

La.  Cap.    We  will  have  vengeance  for  it,  fear  thou  not: 
Then  weep  no  more.    I'll  send  to  one  in  Mantua,  — 
Where  that  same  banish'd  runagate^  doth  live,  — 
That  shall  bestow  on  him  so  sure  a  draught, 
That  he  shall  soon  keep  Tybalt  company: 
And  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  be  satisfied. 

Jul.    Indeea ,  1  never  shall  be  satisfied 
With  Romeo,  till  I  behold  him  —  dead  — 
Is  my  poor  heart  so  for  a  kinsman  vex'd:  — 
Madam,  if  you  could  find  out  but  a  man 
To  bear  a  poison ,  I  would  temper  it; 
That  Romeo  should,  upon  receipt  thereof, 
Soon  sleep  in  quiet.  —  O,  how  my  heart  abhors 
To  hear  him  nam'd,  —  and  cannot  come  to  him,  — 
To  wreak  2  the  love  I  bore  my  cousin  Tybalt 
Upon  his  body  that  hath  slaughter'd  him ! 

La.  Cap.    Find  thou  the  means,  and  I'll  find  such  a  man. 
But  now,  I'll  tell  thee  joyful  tidings,  girl. 

Jul.    And  joy  comes  well  in  such  a  needful  time : 
What  are  they,  1  beseech  your  ladyship? 

La.  Cap.    Well,  well,  thou  hast  a  careful  father,  child; 
One,  who,  to  put  thee  from  thy  heaviness. 
Hath  sorted  out  a  sudden  day  of  joy, 
That  tiiou  expect'st  not,  nor  I  look'd  not  for. 

Jul.    Madam,  in  happy  time,^  what  day  is  that? 

La.  Cap.    Marry,  my  child,   early  next  Thursday  mom. 
The  gallant,  young,  and  noble  gentleman, 
The  county^  raris,  at  Saint  Peter's  church, 
Shall  happily  make  thee  there  a  joyful  bride. 


1)  Fugitive,  rebel,  vagabond. 

2)  To    rvreak    (pr.  reek),    to    re- 
venge. 

2)  A  la  bonne  heure.    This  phrase 
was   interjected,  when  the  hearer 


was  not  quite  so  well  pleased  as  the 
speaker. 

4)  It  is  remarked,  that  Paris, 
though  in  one  place  called  Earl,  is 
most  commonly  styled  the  County  in 
this  play. 

5* 
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Jul.    Now,  by  Saint  Peter*B  church,  and  Peter  loo, 
He  shall  not  make  me  there  a  joyful  bride. 
I  wonder  at  this  haste:  that  I  must  wed 
Ere  he,  that  should  be  husband,  comes  to  woo. 
I  pray  you,  tell  my  lord  and  father,  madam, 
I  will  not  marry  yet;  and  when  I  do,  I  swear. 
It  shall  be  Romeo,  whom  you  know  I  hate. 
Rather  than  Paris:  —  These  ar  news  indeed! 

L>.  Cap.    Here  comes  your  father:  tell  him  so  yourself, 
And  see  how  he  will  take  it  at  your  hands. 
Enter  Capulbt  and  Kursb. 

Cap.    When  the  sun  sets,  the  air  doth  dricsle  dew;^ 
But  for  the  sunset  of  my  brother's  son, 
It  rains  downright.  — 

How  now?  a  conduit,*  girl?  what,  still  in  tears? 
Ever  more  showering:  in  one  little  body 
Thou  counterfeit' st  a  bark,  a  sea,  a  wind: 
For  still  thy  eyes,  which  I  may  call  the  sea. 
Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears;  the  bark  thy.  body  is. 
Sailing  in  this  salt  flood:  the  winds,  thy  sighs; 
Who,  —  raging  with  thy  tears,  and  they  with  them,  — 
Without  a  sudden  calm,  will  overset 
Thy  tempest-tossed  body,  —  How  now,  wife? 
Have  you  delivered  to  her  our  decree? 

La.  Cap.  Ay,  sir;  but  she  will  none,  she  gives  you  thanks. 
I  would,  the  fool  were  married  to  her  grave! 

Cap.    Soft,  take  me  with  you,^  take  me  with  you,  wife. 
How!  will  she  none?  doth  she  not  give  us  thanks? 
Is  she  not  proud?  doth  she  not  count  her^  bless'd. 
Unworthy  as  she  is,  that  we  have  wrought 
So  worthy  a  gentleman  to  be  her  bridgeroom? 

Jul.    Not  proud,  you  have;  but  thankful,  that  you  have: 
Proud  can  I  never  be  of  what  I  hate ; 
But  thankful  even  for  hate,  that  is  meant  love. 

Cap.    How  now!  how  now,  chop-logick ! ^   What  is  this? 
Proud,  —  and,  I  thank  you,  —  ana,  I  thank  you  not;  — 


1)  To  drizzle,  from  the  German  rie- 
teln  (compare  the  Latin  roe,  dew; 
the  French  arroser),  to  shed  in  small 
drops.  We  say,  it  drizzles;  drizzling 
rain  or  tears. 

2)  A  channel  or  passage  for  water; 
a  gutter. 


3)  That  is ,  Explain  yoorself  more 
clearly. 

4)  To  esteem  or  consider. 

5)  Ckop'logick  is*  a  vttlgar  niek' 
name ,  meaning  a  fool. 
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And  yet  not  proud:  —  Mistress  minion^  you, 
Thank  me  no  thankin^s^  nor  proud  me  no  prouds. 
But  settle  your  fine  joints  'gainst  Thursday  next,^ 
To  go  with  Paris  to  St.  Peter's  church, 
Or  1  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle'  thither. 

La.  Cap.  Fye,  fye!  what,  are  you  mad? 

Jul.    Good  father,  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees, 
Hear  me  with  patience  but  to  speak  a  word. 

Cap.  Hang  thee,  yoimg  baggage!  disobedient  wretch!^ 
I  tell  thee  what,  —  get  thee  to  church  o'  Thursday, 
Or  never  after  look  me  in  the  face : 
Sneak  not,  reply  not,  do  not  answer  me: 
Mj  fingers  itch.  —  Wife,  we  scarce  thought  us  bless'd. 
That  heaven  had  sent  us  but  this  only  child : 
But  now  I  see  this  one  is  one  too  much , 
And  that  we  have  a  curse  in  having  her. 

KuBSB.    You  are  to  blame,  my  lord,  to  rate  her  so. 

Cap.    And  why,  my  lady  wisaom?  hold  your  tongue, 
Good  prudence;  smatter  with  your  gossips,  go. 

NuBSE.    May  not  one  speak? 

Cap.  No:  Peace,  you  mumbling  fool! 

Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  gossip's  bowl. 
For  here,  we  need  it  not. 

La.  Cap.  You  are  too  hot. 

Cap.  God's  bread !  it  makes  me  mad :  Day,  night,  late,  early. 
At  home,  abroad-,  alone,  in  company, 
Waking,  or  sleeping,  still  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  match'd:  and  having  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  princely  parentage, 
Of  fair  demesnes,*^  youthral,  ana  nobly  train'd,® 
Stoffd  (as  they  say")  with  honourable  parts, ^ 
Proportioii'd  as  one  s  heart  could  wish  a  man,  — 
Ana  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling®  fool. 


L)  The  French  mignon,  darling, 
favourite. 

2)  That  is ,  prepare  yoarself ,  and 
be  feadj  by  next  Thursday. 

3)  A  sledge  or  crate  on  which  cri- 
minals were  drawn  to  the  place  of 
execution. 

4)  Such  expressions  would  not  be 
tolerated  now ,  but  they  were  in  fre- 
<IQent  use  in  the  less  refined  age  in 
which  Shakspeare  wrote, 


5)  Demesnes  (pron.  demenes),  spelled 
also  demains,  the  plural  of  demesne 
(pron.  demene)y  that  land  which  a 
man  holds  originally  of  himself;  an 
estate  in  lands. 

6)  To  train,  to  educate,  to  bring 
up ,  commonly  with  up, 

7)  Parts,  in  the  plural,  qualities, 
faculties ,  accomplishments. 

8)  Crying  like  a  chicken;  whining. 
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A  whining  mammet/  in  her  fortune's  tender, 

To  answer  —  ///  not  wed,  —  /  cannot  iove^ 

I  am  too  young,  —  /  pray  you,  pardon  me;  — 

But,  an  you  will  not  wed,  I'll  pardon  you: 

Graze  where  you  will,  you  shall  not  house'  with  me; 

Look  to't,  think  on't,  I  do  not  use  to  jest. 

Thursday  is  near;  lay  hand  on  heart,  advise: 

An  you  be  mine,  rif  give  you  to  my  friend; 

An  you  be  not,  han^,  beg,  starve,  die  i'  the  streets. 

For,  by  my  soul,  iTl  n*er  acknowledge  thee,    . 

'Hot  what  is  mine  shall  never  do  thee  good: 

Trust  to't,  bethink  you,  I'll  not  be  forsworn.  [ExH. 

Jul.    Is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds. 
That  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief? 
O,  sweet  my  mother,  cast  me  not  away! 
Delajr  this  marriage,  for  a  month,  a  week: 
Or,  if  you  do  not,  make  the  bridal  bed 
In  that  dim  monument  where  Tjrbalt  lies. 

La.  Cap.    Talk  not  to  me,  wr  I'll  not  speak  a  word: 
Do  as  thou  wilt,  for  I  have  done  with  thee.  [ExU. 

Jul.  O  heaven!  —  O  nurse!  how  shall  this  be  prevented? 
My  husband  is  on  earth,  my  faith  in  heaven; 
How  shall  that  faith  return  again  to  earth, 
Unless  that  husband  send  it  me  from  heaven 
By  leaving  earth?  —  Comfort  me,  counsel  me.  —  , 

Alack,  alack,  that  heaven  should  practise  stratagems 
Upon  so  soft  a  subject  as  myself!  —        ' 
What  say's  thou?  hast  thou  not  a  word  of  joy? 
Some  comfort,  nurse. 

Nurse.  Faith,  here  'tis:  Romeo 

Is  banish'd;  and  all  the  world  to  nothing, ^ 
That  he  dares  ne'er  come  back  to  challenge*  you; 
Or,  if  he  do,  it  needs  must  be  by  stealth. 
Then,  since  the  case  so  stands  as  now  it  doth, 
I  think  it  best  you  married  with  the  county. 
O,  he's  a  lovely  gentleman! 
Romeo  is  naught  to  him;  an  eagle,  madam, 
Hath  not  so  green, ^  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye. 
As  Paris  hath.     Beshrew®  my  very  heart, 

1)  A  puppet.  4)  To  claim  as  due. 


±)  1%.  pupptJb. 

2)  To  graze,  to  eat.  —  To  house,  to 
reside ,  to  live.      * 

3)  That  is ,  I  wager. 


6)  Fresh ,  flourishing. 
6)  To  wish  a  cuxse  to. 
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I  think  you  are  happy  in  this  second  match; 
For  it  excels  your  fcst:  or  if  it  did  not, 
Your  first  is  de^d;  or  'twere  as  good  he  were, 
As  living  here^  and  you  no  use  of  him. 

Jul.    Speakest  thou  from  thy  heart? 

Nurse.  From  my  soul  too. 

Or  else  beshrew  them  both. 

Jul.  Amen ! 

NuBSE.  To  what? 

JtJL.    Well,  thou  hast  comforted  me  marvellous  much. 
Go  in;  and  tell  my  ladv  I  am  gone, 
Having  displeas'd  my  fcither,  to  Laurence'  cell. 
To  make  confession,  and  to  be  absolved. 

Nurse.    Marry,  I  will;  and  this  is  wisely  done.       [Exit 

Jul.    Is  it  more  sin  —  to  wish  me  thus  forsworn. 
Or  .to  dispraise  my  lord  with  that  same  tongue 
Which  she  hath  prais'd  him  with  above  compare 
So  many  thousand  times?  —  Go,  counsellor; 
Thou  and  my  bosom  henceforth  shall  be  twain.  ^  — 
rU  to  the  friar,  to  know  his  remedy? 
If  all  else  fail,  myself  have  power  to  die.  [JExU. 


ACT     IV. 


Fri. 


6CENE  I.   —   Fbiab  Laubehce*«  Cell. 
Enter  Fbiab  Laubence  and  Pabis. 
On  Thursday,  sir?  the  time  is  very  short. 


Par.    My  father  Capulet  will  have  it  so; 
And  I  am  nothing  slow,  to  slack  his  haste. ^ 

Fri.    You  say  you  do  not  know  the  lady's  mind ; 
Uneven  is  the  course,  I  like  it  not. 


1)  Here  may  signify,  in  this  world. 

2)  ShaU  be  separate ,  divided  from 
each  other. 

3)  Nothing  instead  of,  not  at  all. 
*o  slack  or  slacken,  to  relax,  to  re- 
pJ'ess,  to  make  less  quick  and  forci- 
ble.  —  The  meaning  is,  asMalone 
?l>8©rve8 ,  there  is  nothing  of  slowness 
2  »i«  to  induce  me  to  slacken  or  abate 
"^  haste.    The  meaning  of  Paris  is 


very  clear;  he  does  not  wish  to 
restrain  Capulet,  or  to  delay  his  own 
marriage ;  but  the  words  which  the 
poet  has  given  him,  import  the  re- 
verse of  this  and  seem  rather  to 
mean ,  /  am  not  backward  in  restrain- 
ing his  haste;  I  endeavour  to  retard 
hun  as  much  as  I  can.  Every  one 
sees  the  impropriety  of  this  expres- 
sion, but  Shakspeare  must  answer 
for  his  own  peculiarities* 
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Par.    Immoderately  she  weep  for  Tybalt's  deatii. 
And  therefore  have  I  little  talked  of  love, 
For  Venus  smiles  not  in  a  house  of  tears. 
Now,  sir,  her  father  counts  it  dangerous, 
That  she  doth  give  her  sorrow  so  much  sway;* 
And,  in  his  wisdom,  hastes  our  marriage, 
To  stop  the  inundation  of  her  tears; 
Which,  too  much  minded  by  herself  alone. 
May  be  put  from  her  by  society: 
Kow  do  you  know  the  reason  of  this  haste. 

Fri.    I  would  I  knew  not  why  it  should  be  slow'd.  [Aside. 
Look,  sir,  here  comes  the  lady  towards  my  cell. 


Enter  Julist. 


Par. 
Jul. 
Par. 
Jul. 
Fri. 
Par. 
Jul. 
Par. 
Jul. 
Par. 
Jul. 


Happily  met,  my  lady,  and  my  wife! 
That  may  be,  sir,  when  1  may  be  a  wife. 
That  may  be,  must  be,  love,  on  Thursday  next 
What  must  be  shall  be. 

That's  a  certain  text. 
Come  you  to  make  confession-  to  this  father? 
To  answer  that,  w^re  to  confess  to  you. 
Do  not  deny  to  him,  that  you  love  me. 
I  will  confess  to  you,  that  I  love  him. 
So  will  you,  I  am  sure,  that  you  love  me. 
If  I  do  so,  it  will  be  of  more  price, 
Being  spoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face. 

Par.    Poor  soul,  thy  face  is  much  abus'd  with  tears. 
Jul.    The  tears  have  got  small  victory  by  that; 
For  it  was  bad  enough,  before  their  spi^e.^ 

Par.    Thou  wrongest  it,  more  than  tears,  with  that  report. 
Jul.     That  is  no  slander,  sir,  that  is  a  truth; 
And  what  I  spake,  I  spake  it  to  my  face. 

Par.    Thy  face  is  mine,  and  thou  hast  slander'd  it. . 
Jul.     It  may  be  so,  for  it  is  not  mine  own.  — 
Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  father,  now; 
Or  shall  I  come  to  you. at  evening  mass?^ 

Fri.    My  leisure  serves  me,  pensive  daughter,  now:  — 
My  lord,  we  must  entreat  the  time  alone.* 


1)  Preponderation, influence,  force ; 
sway  meaning  properly ,  tlie  swing  or 
sweep  of  a  weapon. 

2)  That  is ,  before  they  vexed  or 
ix^'ured  the  face. 


3)  Juliet  means  vespers,  as  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  evening  mass. 

4)  We  must  beseech  you  to  leave 
us  alone. 
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Pae.    Now  heaven  forbid,  I  should  disturb  devotion! 
Juliet,  on  Thursday  early  will  I  rouse  you: 
Till  then,  adieu!  and  keep  this  holy  kiss.  [ExUFavlib. 

Jul.    O,  shut  the  door!  and  when  thou  hast  done  so, 
Come  weep  with  me;  Past  hope,  past  cure,  past  help! 

Fri.    Ah,  Juliet,  I  already  know  thy  grief; 
It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits:^ 
I  hear  thou  must,  and  nothing  must  prorogue  it, 
On  Thursday  next  be  married  to  this  counts. 

Jul.    Tell  me  not,  friar,  that  thou  hear  st  of  this, 
Unless  thou  tell  me  how  I  may  prevent  it : 
If,  in  thy  wisdom,  jbhou  canst  give  no  help, 
Do  thou  but  call  my  resolution  wise. 
And  with  this  knife  I'll  help  it  presently. 
God  join'd  my  heart  and  Romeo  s,  thou  our  hands. 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  seaVd, 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed,^ 
Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  shall  slay  them  both: 
Therefore,  out  of  thy  long-experienc'd  time, 
Give  me  some  present  counsel;  or,  behold, 
'Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
Shall  play  the  umpire;^  arbitrating  that 
Which  the  commission*  of  thy  years  and  art 
Could  to  no  issue  of  true  honour  brin^. 
Be  not  so  long  to  speak;  I  lofig  to  die. 
If  what  thou  speak'st  speak  not  of  remedy. 

Fbi.    Hold,  daughter;  I  do  spy  a  kind  of  hope, 
Which  craves  as  desperate  an  execution 
As  that  is  desperate  which  we  would  prevent. 
If,  rather  than  to  marry  county  Paris,. 
Thou  hast  the  strength  of  will  to  slay  thyself, 
Then  is  it  likely,  thou  wilt  undertake 
A  thing  like  death  to  chide  away  this  shame. 


1)  Beyond  the  bonndarj  or  limit 
of  my  intellect;  beyond  the  reach  of 
my  comprehension. 

2)  The  seals  of  deeds  in  our 
i^thor^s  time  were  not'  impressed  on 
the' parchment  itself  on  which  the 
deed  was  written ,  but  were  append- 
ed on  distinct  slipif  or  labels  affixed 
to  the  deed.  Malone, 


3)  This  knife  shall  decide  the 
struggle  between  me  and  my  dis- 
treds.  —  Umpire,  in  lan>,  signifies 
a  third  person  called  in  to  decide  a 
controversy  or  question  submitted  to 
arbitrators,  when  the  arbitrators 
are  not  unanimous. 

4)  Authority  or  power. 
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That  cop'st^  with  death  himself  to  Bcape  from  it; 
And,  if  thou  dar'st,  Til  give  thee  remedy. 

Jul.    O.,  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  marrj  Paris, 
From  off  the  battlements  of  yonder  tower; 
Or  walk  in  thievish  ways ;  or  bid  me  lurk 
Where  serpents  are;  chain  me  with  roaring  bears; 
Or  phut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house,^ 
O'er-cover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones, 
With  reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  chapless  skulls;^ 
Or  bid  me  go  into  a  new-made  grave. 
And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  hifi  shroud;^ 
Things  that,  to  hear  them  told,  have  made  me  tremble; 
And  1  will  do  it  without' fear  or  doubt. 
To  live  an  ustain'd  wife  to  my  sweet  love. 

Fri.    Hold,  then;  go  home,  be  merry,  give  consent 
To  marry  Paris:  Wednesday  is  to-morrow; 
To-morrow  night  look  that  thou  lie  alone. 
Let  not  thy  nurse  lie  with  thee  in  thy  chamber: 
Take  thou  this  phial,  being  then  in  bed, 
And  this  distilled  liquor  drink  thou  off: 
When,  presently,  through  all  thy  veins  shall  run 
A  cold  and  drowsy  humour,*  which  shall  seize 
Each  vital  spirit;  for  no  pulse  shall  keep 
His  natural  progress,  but  surcease^  to  beat: 
No  warmth,  no  breath,  shall  testify  thou  liv'st; 
The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fade 
To  paly  ashes;'  thy  eyes'  windows  fall. 
Like  death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life; 
Each  part,  deprived  of  supple®  government. 
Shall  stiff,  and  stark, ^  and  cold,  appear  like  death: 


1)  To  cope  is  obsolete  for  to  em- 
brace, 

2)  Chamel-YiOVLSQ ,  from  the  Latin 
caro,  flesh;  a  place  under  or  near 
churches,  where  the  bones  of  dead 
are  reposited. 

3)  Reeky  from  reek,  the  German 
raucken,  to  emit  vapour,  to  diffuse 
odour.  —  Shank,  the  German  Schen- 
kel,  —  Chapless,  without  any  flesh 
about  the  mouth. 

4)  Shroud,  the  dress  of  the  dead ; 
a  winding-sheet. 

5)  Drowsy,  lethargic,  heavy  with 
sleepiness.  —  Humour,  disposition. 


6)  This  word  is  precisely  syno- 
nymous with  cease,  to  stop  or  leaY^ 
off,  and  it  is  nearly  obsolete. 

7)  We  have  had  already  in  a 
former  scene  —  **Pfl/e,  pale  as  ashes,'' 

8)  Supple,  flexible,  easily  bent, 
the  French  souple;  as,  supple  joints, 
supple  fingers. 

9)  Stark,  stubborn,  stiff;  but  no 
modern  author  would  use  this  wordy 
unless  it  were  in  imitation  of  ancient 
language.  It  was  also  used  adver- 
bially;  as,  stark  mad,  stark  blind, 
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And  in  this  borrowed  likeness  of  shrank  death 
Thou,shalt  remain  foil  two  and  forty  hours, 
And  then  awake  as  from  a  pleasant  sleep. 
Now  when  the  bridgeroom  in  the  morning  comes 
To  rouse  thee  from  thy  bed,  there  ai^  thou  dead: 
Then  (as  the  manner  of  our  country  is,) 
In  thy  best  robes  uncovered  on  the  bier, 
Thou  shalt  be  borne  to  that  same  ancient  vault, 
Where  all  the  kindred  of  the  Capulets  lie. 
In  the  mean  time,  against^  thou  shalt  awake, 
Shall  Romeo  by  my  letters  know  our  drift; 
And  hither  shall  he  come;. and  he  and  I 
Will  watch  thy  waking,  and  that  very  night 
Shall  Romeo  bear  thee  hence  to  Mantua. 
And  this  shall  free  thee  from  this  present  shame; 
If  no  inconstant  toy,^  nor  womanisn  fear. 
Abate  thy  valour  in  the  acting  it. 

Jul.    Give  me,  O  give  me!  tell  me  not  of  fear. 

Fri.     Hold;  get  you  gone,  be  strong  and  prosperous 
In  this  resolve:^  Til  send  a  friar  with  speed 
To  Mantua,  with  my  letters  to  thy  lord. 

Jul.    Love,   give  me  strength!  and  strength  shall  help 
aflford.* 
Farewell,  dear  father!  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.  —  ^  Room  in  Capulet'*  House. 
Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  Nurse,  and  Servants. 
Cap.    So  many  guests  invite  as  here  are  writ.  — 

[Exit  Servant. 
Sirrah,  go  hire  me  twenty  cunning  cooks. ^ 

2  Serv.    You  shall  have  none  ill,  sir;  for  I'll  try  if  they 
can  lick  their  fingers. 

Cap.    How  canst  thou  try  them  so? 
2  Sebv.    Merry,  sir,  'tis  In  ill  cook  that  cannot  lick  his 
own  fingers:  therefore  he,  that  cannot  lick  his  fingers,  goes 
aotwith  me. 


^^'  i.  e.  completely  mad ,  absolutely 
blind. 

1)  That  is ,  about  which. 

^)  If  no  fickle  freak ,  no  light  ca- 
P"^,  no  change -of  fancy,  hinder 
the  performance.  Johnson, 

3)  Resolution,  pturpoffe. 


4)  Strength  shall  afford,  i.  e.  pro- 
duce help ;  confer  it. 

5)  Either  Capnlet  has  altered  his 
mind  strangely,  of  our  author  forgot 
what  he  had  just  made  him  tell  us. 
Ritson^ 
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Cap.    Go,  beeone.  —  [KW/ Servant. 

We  shall  be  much  anfuraiBh'd  for  this  time.  — 
What;  is  my  daughter  gone  to  friar  Laurence? 

Nurse.  Ay,  forsooth.^ 

Cap.    Well,  he  may  chance  to  do  some  good  on  her: 
A  peevish  self-will'd  harlotry^  it  is. 

Enter  Julist. 

Nurse.    See,  where  she  comes  from  shrift'  with  meny 
look. 

Cap.    How  now,  my  headstrong?  where  have  you  been 
gadding?^ 

Jul.    Where  I  have  learned  me  to  repent  the  sin 
Of  disobedient  oppositi9n 
To  you,  and  your  behests;*  and  am  enjoined 
By  holy  Laurence  to  fall  prostrate  here. 
And  beg  your  pardon:  — Pardon,  I  beseech  you! 
Henceforward  i  am  ever  ruPd  by  you. 

Cap.    Send  for  the  county;  go  tell  him  of  this; 
111  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  momine. 

Jul.    I  met  the  youthful  lord  at  Laurence^  cell ; 
And  gave  him  what  "becomed®  love  I  might, 
Not  stepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modesty. 

Cap.    Why,  I  am  glad  on't:  this  is  well,  —  stand  up: 
This  is  as't  should  be.  —  Let  me  see  the  county ; 
Ay,  marry,  go,  I  say,  and  fetch  him  hither.  — 
Now,  by  my  life,  this  reverend  holy  friar, 
All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  to  him. 

Jul.    Nurse,  will  you  go  with  me  into  my  closet, 
To  help  me  sort'  such  needful  ornaments 
As  you  think  fit  to  furnish  me  to-morrow? 

La.  Cap.    No,  not  till  Thursday;  there  is  time  enough. 

Cap.    Go,  nurse,  go  with  her:  —  we'll  to  church   to- 
morrow. [Eiceuni  Juliet  and  Nurse. 


1)  In  truth ,  certainly.  This  word 
is  nsed  generally  in  an  ironical  or 
contemptaous  sense. 

2)  A  contemptuous  and  coarse 
term;  used  towards  a  female. 

3)  From  confession. 

4)  To  gady  to  ramble  a})Out  without 
any  settled  purpose.  —  The  primi- 
tive sense  of  this  word  was  to 
straggle  from  house  to  house,   and 


collect  money,  under  pretence  of 
singing  carols  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Steevens. 

5)  Behest,  command,  precept;  the 
German  Geheiss,  from  keissen,  to  call, 
tell  or  command. 

6)  Becomed  for  becoming:  one  par- 
ticiple for  the  other;  a  frequent 
practice  with  our  author. 

7)  To  choose;  to  select 
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La.  Cap.    We  shall  be  short ^  in  our  provision; 
'Tis  now  near  night. 

Cap.  Tush!  I  will  stir  about, 

And  all  things  shall  be  well,  I  warrant  thee,  wife: 
Go  thou  to  Juliet,  help  to  deck  up  her;* 
ril  not  to  bed  to  night;  —  let  me  alone; 
I'll  play  the  housewife  for  this  once.  —  What,  ho! 
They  are  all  forth:*  Well,  I  will  walk  myself 
To  county  Paris,  to  prepare  him  up 
Against  to-morrow:^  my  heart  is  wondrous  light, 
Since  this  same  wayward  girl  is  so  reclaimed.*  [Exeunt 

SCEN£  in  —  JolietV  Chamber, 
Enter  Julist  and  Norse. 
Jul.    Ay,  those  attires*  are  best:  —  But,  gentle  nurse, 
I  pray  thee,  leave  me  to  myself  to-night; 
For  1  have  need  of  maliy  orisons^ 
To  move  the  heavens  to  smile  upon  my  state. 
Which,  well  thou  knowst,  is  cross ^  and  full  of  sin. 

Enter  Ladt  Capulst. 

La.  Cap.    What,  are  you  busy?  do  you  need  my  help? 

Jul.    No,  madam;  we  have  cuird^  such  necessaries 
As  are  behoveful^^  for  our  state  to-morrow: 
So  please  you  let  me  now  be  left  alone\ 
And  let  the  nurse  this  night  sit  up  with  you; 
For,  I  am  sure,  you  have  your  hands  full  all. 
In  this  so  sudden  business. 

La.  Cap.  Good  night! 

Get  thee  to  bed,  and  rest;  for  thou  hast  need. 

[Exeunt  Ladt  Capulet  and  Narse. 


1)  Short,  defective,  scantily  sup- 
plied; as  CapnletlSays  m  the  begpin- 
tking  of  this  scene:  **We  shall  be 
maoh  tmfumished  for  this  time.**  We 
xumallj  say:  to  be  short  o/'provisions, 
ihort  of  money , 

2)  To  dress  or  adorn  her. 

8)  Forth,  orig^ally  forward,  but 
here,  out  of  doors,  gone  abroad. 

4)  Against  means  here,  in  expecta- 
tion of. 

5)  To  reclaim,  to  reform,  to  cor- 
rect ,  to  tame. 


6)  Clothes,  dress. 

7)  Prayer,  supplication;  as  H can- 
let  says  to  Ophelia:  —  "Nymph,  in 
thy  orisons  Be  all  my  sins  remem- 
bered." 

8)  Cross,  transverse,  perverse, 
unfortunate. 

9)  To  cull,  to  select  from  others, 
to  pick  out;  the  French  cueillir, 

10)  Useful.  Pronounce,  behooveful, 
from  behoof.  The  same  sound  of  the 
vowel  must  be  preserved,  both  in 
the  noun  and  verb:  as,  proof,  prove; 
wife,  nttoe. 
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Jul.    Farewell!  —  Heaven  knows ,  when  we  shall  meet 
again. 
I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins  ^^ 
That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life : 
I'll  call  them  back  again  to  comfort  me; 
Nurse!  —  What  should  she  do  here? 
My  dismaP  scene  I  needs  must  act  alone    ~ 
Come,  phial.  ■ — 

What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all? 
Must  I  of  force  be  married  to  the  county?  — 
No,  no;  —  this  shall  forbid  it:  —  lie  thou  there.  — 

[Laying  down  a  dagger. 
What  if  it  be  a  poison,  which  the  friar 
Subtly^  hath  minister'd  to  have  me  dead; 
Lest  in  this  marriage  he  should  be  dishonoured, 
Because  he  married  me  before  to  Romeo? 
I  fear,  it  is:  and  yet,  methinks,  it  should  not, 
For  he  hath  still  been  tried  a  holy  man: 
I  will  not  entertain  so  bad  a  thought.  — 
How  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 
I  wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 
Come  to  redeem  me?  there's  a  fearful  point! 
Shall  I  not  then  be  stifled*  in  the  vault. 
To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes  in. 
And  there  die  strangled  ere  my  Romeo  comes? 
Or,  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like. 
The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night. 
Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place,  — 
As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle,^ 
Where  for  these  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 
Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  pack'd; 
Where  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  butr  green  in  earth,® 
Lies  fesfring^  in  his  shroud;  where,  as  they  say, 


1)  A  fear  which  thrills  y  i.  e.  pene- 
trates or  passes  throufifh  my  veins. 
To  thrill  particularly  means  to 
cause  a  tingling  sensation  that  runs 
through  the  syBtem  with  a  slight 
sliivering. 

2)  Sorrowful,  uncomfortable,  hor- 
rible. 

3)  Slily,  artfully. 

4)  To  stifle ,  to  suffocate  or  choke. 
6)  This  idea  was  probably  suggest- 


ed to  our  poet  by  his  native  place. 
The  chamel  at  Stratford  upon  Avon 
is  a  very  large  one,  and  periiaps 
contains  a  greater  number  of  bones 
than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other 
repository  of  the  same  kind  in  £ng« 
land.    Steevens. 

6)  Fresh  in  earth ,  newly  buried. 

7)  Festering,    rankling,     growing 
virulent. 
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At  some  hours  in  the  night  spirits  resort; 
Alack;  alack!  is  it  not  like^  that  1/ 
So  early  waking,  —  what  with  loathsome  smell, 
And  shirieks  like  mandrakes  torn  out  of  the  earth, 
That  livings  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad;^  — 
O!  if  I  wake,  shall  I  not  be  distraught, ^ 
Environed  with  all  these  hideous  fears  ? 
And  madly  play  with  my  forefathers'  joints? 
And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  shroud  ? 
And,  in  this  rage,  with  some  great  kinsman's  bone, 
As  with  a  cluh>  dash  out  my  desperate  brains? 
O,  look!  methinks,  I  see  my  cousin's  ffhost 
Seeking  out  Romeo,  that  did  spit^  his  bqdy 
Upon  a  rapier's  point:  —  Stay,  Tybalt,  stay!  — 
Romeo,  I  come!  this  do  I  dnnk  to  thee. 

[She  throws  herself  on  the  bed. 

SCENE  IV.  —  CapuletV  ffaU. 
Enter  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse. 
La.  Cap.    Hold,  take  these  keys,  and  fetch  more  spices, 

nurse. 
NuKSB-.   They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pastry.  ^ 

Enter  Capulet. 
Cap.    Come,  stir,  stir,  stir!  the  second  cock  hath  crow'd. 


i)  This  speech  is  confused ,  and 
inconsequential,  according  to  the 
disorder  of  Juliet*s  mind.     Johnson, 

2)  Mandrake  y  the  English  name  of 
the  plant  Mandragoras  (atropa  man- 
dragora,  Linnie;  in  French  mandra- 
gore,  solande  narcotique ;  in'German : 
Alrmtn,  Schlafapfel,  Hexenkraut), 
concerning  which  some  very  super- 
stitious notions  prevailed.  An  infe- 
rior degree  of  animal  life  was  attri- 
buted to  it;  and  it  was  commonly 
supposed  that,  when  torn  from  the 
ground,  it  uttered  groans  of  so  per- 
nicious a  nature,  that  the  person 
who  committed  the  violence,  went 
mad  or  died.  To  escape  that  danger, 
it  was  recommended  to  tie  one  end  of 
8  string  to  the  plant  and  the  other  to 
8  dog,  upon  whom  the  fatal  groan 
woidd  then  discharge  its  whole  ma- 
lignity. These  strange  notions  arose, 


probably,  from  Uttle  less  fanciful 
comparison  of  the  root  to  the  human 
figure;  strengthened,  doubtless,  in 
England  by  the  accidental  circum- 
stance of  man  being  the  first  syllable 
of  the  word.  The  ancients,  however, 
made  the  same  comparison  of  its 
form: 

Quamvis  semihominis,  vesano  gra- 

mine  foeta, 
Mandragorae  pariat  flores.    Colu- 
mella, de  l.Hort.  V.  19.  Nares, 

3)  Be  distracted,  have  lost  my 
senses. 

4)  Run  him  through.  To  spit,  to  put 
upon  a  spit,  the  German  Spiess,  an 
iron  bar  pointed,  on  which  meat  is 
roasted. 

5)  i.  e.  in  the  room  where  paste 
was  made.  So  laundry^  spicery,  etc. 
Maione, 
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The  curfeu  bell  hath  rung,*  'tig  three  o'clock:  — 
Look  to  the  bak'd  meats ^  good  Angelica:' 
Spare  not  for  cost. 

Nurse.  Go,  gO;  you  cot -quean,'  go, 

Get  you  to  bed;  'faith,  you'll  be  sick  to-morrow 
For  this  night's  watching. 

Cap.    No,  not  a  whit:*   What!  I  have  watch'd  ere  now 
All  night  for  lesser  cause,  and  ne'er  been  sick. 

La.  Cap.    Ay,   you  have  been  a  mouse- hunt ^   in  yovtc 
time; 
But  I  will  watch  you  from  such  watching  now, 

[Exeunt  Ladt  Capulbt  and  Nutm. 

Cap.    a  jealous-hood,®  a  jealous-hood  I  —  Now,  fellow, 
What's  there? 

Enter  Servants,  wUh  SpUs,  Logs,  and  Baskets, 
1  Sbrv.    Things  for  the  cook,  sir;  but  I  know  not  what. 
Cap.    Make  haste,  make  haste.  [Exit  1  Serv.]  —  Sirrah, 
fetch  drier  logs; 
Call  Peter,  he  will  show  thee  where  they  are. 


1)  The  curfeu  belt  (spelled  also 
curfew,  from  the  French  couvre-feu, 
cover -fire)  is  universally  rung  at 
eight  or  nine  o* clock  at  night,  ac- 
cording to  the  season.  The  term  is 
here  used  with  peculiar  impropriety, 
as  it  is  not  believed  that  any  bell 
was  ever  rung  so  early  as  tJaree  in 
the  morning.  The  ringing  of  bells 
At  night  was  a  signal  to  the  inhabi- 
tants to  rake  out  their  fires  and  retire 
to  rest.  This  practice  originated  in 
England,  from  an  order  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  directed  that,  at 
the  ringing  of  the  bell  every  one 
should  put  out  his  light  and  go  to 
bed.  The  morning  bell  ordered  them 
to  be  lighted  again.  The  ringing  of 
those  two  bells  was  a  manifest  and 
especial  service  to  people  who  had 
scarcely  any  other  means  of  measur- 
ing their  time. 

2)  Shakspeare  has  here  imputed 
to  an  Italian  nobleman  and  his  lady 
all  the  petty  solicitudes  of  a  private 
house  concerning  a  provincial  enter- 
tainment.  To  such  a  bustle  our  au- 


thor might  have  been  witness  at 
home;  but  the  like  anxieties  conld 
not  have  well  occar}>ed  in  the  family 
of  Capulet,  whose  wife,  ii  AngeU^ 
be  her  name,  is  here  directed  to  p6^ 
form  the  office  of  a  housekeepsr. 
Steevens. 

3)  A  cot-quean,  probably  cock-quemi; 
that  is,  a  male  quean,  a  man  who 
troubles.himself  with  female  affairs, 
which  old  Capulet  is  doing.  Quew 
is  a  term  of  reproach  to  a  femiJe;  s 
slut,  a  hussy,  a  woman  of  ill  fame; 
thought  to  be  from  the  Saxon  cwaen, 
or  oven,  a  woman. 

4)  A  whit,  a  point,  a  jot;  the  small- 
est part  or  particle  imaginable.  This 
phrase ,  not  a  whit,  may  therefore  be 
interpreted  by  not  in  the  least;  not 
in  the  smallest  degree. 

5)  One  that  hunts  mice,  a  mouser. 

6)  Jealousness.  The  termination 
hood,  is  equivalent  to  the  German 
heit,  the  English  ness,  the  Latin  tas; 
as  in  chUdhood;  brotherhood,  frater- 
nitas,  and  denotes  state  or  fixedness , 
hence  quality  or  charater* 
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2  Sbbv«   I  have  a  head,  sir^  that  will  find  out  logs. 
And  never  trouble  Peter  for  the  matter. 

Cap.    'Mass,  and  well  said:    A  merry  fellow!  ha^ 
Thou  fihalt  be  logger-head.^  —  Good  faith,  'tis  day: 
The  county  will  be  here  with  musick  straight,     [Musick  within. 
For  BO  he  said  he  would.    I  hear  him  near:  — 
Nurse!  —  Wife!  —  what,  ho!  —  what,  nurse,  I  say! 

Enter  Nurse. 
Go,  waken  Juliet,  go,  and  trim  her  up;^ 
I'll  go  and  chat  with  Paris:  —  Hie,  make  haste. 
Make  haste!  the  bridegroom  he  is  come  already: 
Make  haste,  I  say! 


[Exeunt, 


SCENE  V.  —  Juliet'*  Chamber;  Juliet  on  the  Bed. 
Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.    Mistress!  —  what,  mistress!  —  Juliet!  —  fast, 
I  warrant:  — 
Why,  lamb!  — why,  lady!  —  fye,  you  slug-a-bed!'  — 
Why,  love,  I  say!  —* madam!  sweetheart!  —  why,  bride! 
What,  not  a  word?  —  you  take  vour  pennyworths*  now; 
Sleep  for  a  week:  how  sound  is  she  asleep! 
I  needs  must  wake  her:  —  Madam,  madam,  madam! 
What,  drest!*  and  in  your  clothes!  and  down  again! 
I  must  needs  wake  you:    Lady!  lady!  lady! 
Alas!  alas!  —  Help!  help!  my  lady's  dead!  — 
O,  well-a-day,  that  ever  1  was  bom!  —  ^ 

Some  aqua  vitae,  ho!  —  my  lord!  my  lady! 

Enter  Ladt  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.    What  noise  is  here  ? 

NUBSE.  O  lamentable  day! 

La.  Cap.    What  is  the  matter? 

Nurse.  Look,  look!  O  heavy  day! 


1)  A  blockhead,  a  thickhead. 

2)  To  dress,  to  decorate. 

3)  One  who  indulges  in  lying  abed. 
The  word  is  obsolete. 

4)  Pennyworth  signifies ,  as  much 
as  is  bought  for  a  penny;  any  pur- 
chase. The  Nurse  means  to  say  in 
her  merry  humour,    that  Juliet  is 
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like  one  who  thinks  to  make  a  good 
bargain,  by  anticipating  sleep. 

5)  Dresi  for  dressed;  so ,  blest  for 
blessed ,  dwelt  for  dwelled,  leenrnt  for 
learned,  spelt  for  spelled,  etc.  These 
exceptionable  contractions  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  those 
that  are  necessary,  and  the  only 
established  forms:  as,  crept,  lost, 
felt,  slept,  etc. 
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La.  Cap.    O  me,  O  me!  —  m^  child;  my  only  UfSf 
Revive y  look  up ^  or  I  will  die  with  thee!  •— 
Help;  help!  —  call  help. 

Enter  Capulst. 

Cap.    For  shame ^  bring  Juliet  forth;. her  lord  is  come. 

MuR8E.    She's  dead,  deceased;  she's  dead;  alack  the  da/I 

La.  Cap.    Alack  the  day!  she's  dead,   she^s  dead^  she's 
dead. 

Cap.    Ha!  let  me  see  her:  —  Out,  aIm,  she's  eold^ 
Her  blood  is  settled;  and  her  joints  are  stiff; 
Life  and  these  lips  have  long  been  sejparated: 
Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field. 
Accursed  time!  unfortunate  old  man! 

Nurse.    O  lamentable  day! 

La.  Cap.  O  woeful  time  I 

Cap.    Death  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to  make  me  wail,^ 
Ties  up  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 

Enter  Friab  Laubsncs  and  Paris,  with  MusieUme. 

Fbi.    Come,  is  the  bride  ready  to  go  to  church? 

Cap.    Ready  to  so,  but  never  to  return: 
O  son,  the  ni^nt  before  thy  wedding-day 
Hath  death  lam  with  tby  bride:  —  See,  there  she  lies, 
Flower  as  she  was,  deflowered  by  him. 
Death  is  my  son-in-law,  death  is  my  heir; 
My  daughter  he  hath  wedded!    I  will  die. 
And  leave  him  all;  life  leaving,  all  is  death's. 

Par.    Have  I  thought  long  to  see  this  morning's  face, 
And  doth  it  give  me  such  a  sight  as  this? 

La.  Cap.    Accursed,  unhappy,  wretched,  hatef^l  day! 
Most  miserable  hour,  that  e'er  time  saw 
In  lasting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage ! 
But  one,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child, 
But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace*  in, 
And  cruel  death  hath  catch'd  it  from  my  sight. 

Nurse.    O  woe!  O  woeful,  woeful,  woeful  day!" 
Most  lamentable  day!  most  woeful  day, 
That  ever,  ever,  I  did  yet  behold! 
O  day!  O  day!  O  day!  O  hateful  day! 

1)  To  mail,  to  lament,  to  express  I     2)  Comfort  in  grief,  eonioUtioii« 
sorrow  audibly.  | 
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Heyer  was  seen  bo  black  a  day  as  this : 
O  woeful  ^ay,  O  woeful  dayl 

Pab.    Beeuil'd;  divorced^  wronged^  spited ,  slain! 
Most  detestable  deaths  by  thee  beguiPd^ 
By  ciniel^  cruel  thee  quite  overthrown! 
O  love!  O  life!  —  not  life,  but  lore  in  death! 

Cap/  Despised;  distressed,    hated,    martyred,  kilPd!  - 
Uncomfortable  time!  why  cam'st  thou  now 
To  murder,  murder  our  solemnity?  — 
O  child!  O  child!  —  my  soul,  and  not  my  child!  — 
Dead  art  thou,  dead!  —  alack!  my  child  is  dead; 
And  with  my  child,  my  joys  are  buried! 

Fri.    Peace,  ho,  for  shame!  confusion's  cui*e  lives  not 
In  these  confusions.    Heaven  and  yourself 
EUtd  part  in  this  fair  maid;  now  heaven  hath  all, 
And  all  the  better  is  it  for  the  maid: 
Your  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  death ; 
But  heaven  keeps  his  part  in  eternal  life. 
The  most  you  sought  was  —  her  promotion; 
For  'twas  your  heaven,  she  should  be  advanc'd: 
And  weep  ye  now,  seeing  she  is  advanc'd. 
Above  the  clouds,  as  high  as  heaven  itself? 
O,  in  this  love,  you  love  your  child  so  ill. 
That  you  run  mad,  seeing  that  she  is  well: 
She's  not  well  married,  that  lives  married  long; 
But  she's  best  married,  that  dies  married  young. 
Dry  up  your  tears,  and  stick  your  rosemary* 
On  this  fair  corse;  and,  as  the  custom  is, 
In  all  her  best  array  bear  her  to  church :  . 
For  though  fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament, 
Yet  iiature's  tears  are  reason's  merriment. 

Cap.   All  things  that  we  ordained  festival,^ 
Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral: 
Our  instruments,  to  melancholv  bells; 
Our  wedding  cheer,  to  a  sad  burial  feast; 
Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges^  change; 
Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse, 
And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrary. 


1)  Thit  plant  wa»  congidered  as  a 
symbol  of  remembrance,  and  used 
at  weddings  and  at  funerals. 


2)  i.  e.  that  we   appointed  to  de- 
corate the  wedding-feast. 

3)  To  songs  of  lamentation. 

6* 
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Fri.    Sir,  go  you  in,  —  and;  madani;  go  with  himf  — • 
And  ffo,  sir  Paris;  —7  every  one  prepare 
To  follow  this  fair  corse  unto  her  grave: 
The  heavens  do  lower ^  upon  yoU;  for  some  ill; 
Move  them  no  more,  by  crossing  their  high  will, 

[Exeunt  Capulet,  Lady  Oapulet,  Pabis,  and  Friar. 

t  Mus.    We  may  put  up  our  pipes,  and  be  gone« 

Nurse.    Honest  good  fellow,  ah,  put  up;  put  up; 
For,  well  you  know,  this  is  a  pitifcd  case.  [Exit  Nurse. 

1  Mus.    Ay,  by  my  troth,  ^  the  case  may  be  amended. 

Enter  Pbteb. 
Pet.    Musicians,  O,  musicians.  Hearts  ease,  hearts  ease; 
O,  an  you  will  have  me  live,  play  —  hearts  ease. 

1  Mus.    Why  hearts  ease? 

Pet.  O,  musicians,  because  my  heart  itself  plavs  —  My 
heart  is  full  of  woe:  *  O,  play  me  some  merry  dump,*  to  com- 
fort me. 

2  Mus.    Not  a  dump  we;  'tis  no  time  to  play  now.    . 
Pet.    You  will  not  then? 

Mus.    No. 

Pet.    I  will  then  give.it  you  soundly.* 
1  Mus.    What  will  you  give  us? 

Pet.  No  money,  on  my  faith;  but  the  gleek:*  I  will 
give  you  the  minstrel. 

1  Mus.    Then  will  I  give  you  the  serving-creature. 
Pet.    Then  will  I  lay  the  serving -creature's  dagger  on 


1)  To  lower  (pr.  ow  as  in  hom) ,  to 
appear  dark  and  gloomy;  to  frown, 
like  one  that  is  displeased  or  offended. 

2)  Troth  is  obsolete  for  truth,  faith. 

3)  This  is  the  burthen  of  the  first 
stanza  of  A  pleasant  new  Ballad  of 
Two  Lovers:  ''Hey  hoe!  my  heart  is 
full  of  woe !"     Steevens. 

4)  Dump,  formerly  the  received 
term,  for  a  melancholy  strain  in  mu- 
sic, vocal  or  instrumental.  Dumps 
are  heavy  mournful  tunes.  We  read 
here  of  a  merry  dump,  but  that  is 
evidently  a  purposed  absurdity  suited 
to  the  character  of  the  speaker. 

5)  Soundly,  heartily,  severily,  with 
heavy  blows ;  as  to  beat  one  soundly. 

6)  A  gleek,  a  jest,  or  scoff;   from 


^M^ijest,  Saxon,  A  gleekmtm  sigidr 
3ed  a  minstrel.  To  give  the  gUek, 
meant  to  pass  a  jest  upon;  to  make 
a  person  appear  ridiculous.  —  7h 
give  the  minstrel,  which  follows,  has 
no  such  meaning.  Peter  only  mesnt, 
^*I  will  call  you  minstrel,  and  so 
treat  you,"  to  which  the  musician 
replies,  "Then  I  will  give  you  the 
serving  creature, ^^  as  a  personal  re- 
tort in  kind.  Dr.  Johnson  was  mis- 
taken, when  he  gave  this  passage  as 
an  example  of  gleek,  in  the  sense  of 
music.  Glig  certainly  ]iad  that  sense, 
and  the  derivative  glee  retains  it, 
when  we  speak  of  catches  and  glees; 
but  gleek  has  not  been  found  so  used. 
Nares, 
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your  pate.  I  will  carry  no  crotchets :  111  re  you,  1*11  fa  you ;  ^ 
I)o  you  note  me? 

1  Mus.    An  you  re  us,  and  fa  us,  you  note  us. 

2Mns.  Pray  you,  put  up  your  aagger,  and  put  out 
your  wit. 

Pet.  Then  have  at  you  with  my  wit;  I  will  dry-beat 
you  with  an  iron  wit,  and  put  up  my  iron  dagger:  —  Answer 
me  like  men: 

When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound. 

And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress, 
Then  musick,  with  her  silver  sounds- 

Why,  silver  sound?  why,  musick  with  her  silver  sound? 
What  say  you,  Simon  Catling?^ 

1  Mus.    Marry,  sir,  because  silver  hath  a  sweet  sound. 
Pet.    Pretty!    What  say  you,  Hugh  Rebeck 9^ 

2  Mus.  I  say  —  silver  sound,  because  musicians  sound 
for  silver. 

Pet.    Pretty  tool  —  What  say  you,  James  Soundpost? 

3  Mus.    'Faith,  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Pet.  O,  I  cry  you  mercy  I*  you  are  the  singer:  I  will  say 
for  you.  It  is  —  musick  with  her  sUver  sound,  because  sucn 
fellows  as  you  have  seldom  gold  for  sounding:  — 

Then  musick  with  her  silver  sound . 

With  speedy  help  doth  lend  redress.      [Exit,  singing. 

1  Mus.    What  a  pestilent  knave  is  this  same? 

2  Mus.  Hang  him,  Jack!  Come,  we'll  in  here;  tarry 
for  the  mourners,  and  stay  dinner.  [Exeunt. 


V)  Be,  ID.  music,  ia  the  second, 
fa  (or  f),  the  fourth  note  rising  in 
ibis  order  in  the  gamut,  do,  (or  ut,) 
ft,  mi,  fa, 

2)  A  catHng  was  a  smaU  lute-string 
made  of  catgut.  Steevens, 


3)  The  fidler  is  so  called  from  an 
iiis^ment  with  three  strings,  which 
is  mentioned  by  several  of  the 'old 
writers.   Rebec,  rebecqubi.  Steevens. 

4)  i.  e.  allow  me. 
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V 


A  C  T    V. 

SCENE  I.  —  Mantua.    A  Street. 

'  Enter  Rombo. 

RoH.    If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  eye  of  sleep, ^ 
Mj  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand:' 
My  bosom's  lord'  sits  lightly  in  his  throne; 
And  all  this  day.  an  unaccustomed  spirit 
Lifts  me  above  tne  ground  with  cheerful  thonightB. 
I  dreamt;  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead; 
(Strange  dream!  that  gives  a  dead  man  leave  to  think|) 
And  breath'd  duch  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips^   ' 
That  I  revived,  and  was  an  emperor. 
All  me!  how  sweet  is  love  itself  possessed, 
When  but  love's  shadows  are  so  rich  in  joy? 

Enter  Balthazab. 

News  from  Verona!  —  How  now,  Baltbaaar? 

Dost  thou  not  brinff  me  letters  from  the  friar? 

How  doth  my  lady?  is  my  father  well? 

How  fares  my  Juliet?   That  I  ask  again; 

For  nothing  can  be  ill,  if  she  be  well.  »      : 

Bal.    Tnen  she  is  well,  and  nothing  can  bQ  ill; 
Her  body  sleeps  in  Capels'*  monument, 
And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives, 
I  saw  her  laid  low  in  her  kindred's  vault. 
And  presently  took  post  to  tell  it  you: 
O  pardon  me  for  bringing  these  ill  news, 
Since  you  did  leave  it  for  my  office,^  sir. 

Rom.    Is  it  even  so?  then  I  defy  you,  stars!  :— 
Thou  know'st  my  lodging:  get  me  ink  and  paper. 
And  hire  post-horses;  I  will  hence  to-night 

Bal.    Pardon  me,  sir,  I  will  not  leave  you  thus: 


1)  The  sense  is  —  **If  I  may  trust 
to  what  I  saw  in  my  sleep.  If  I  may 
repose  any  confidence  in  the  flatter- 
ing i.  e.  delightful  visions  which  I 
have  seen  whue  asleep."  The  precise 
meaning  of  the  word  flattering  here, 
is  ascertained  hy  a  former  passage 
in  Act  II  (p.  33):  **—  all  this  is  but 
a  dream.  Too  flattering -sweet  to  be 
substantial." 


2)  i.  e.  some  happiness  being  very 
near. 

3)  By  bosonCs-  lord  he  means  — 
Cupid, 

4)  Shakspeare  found  Cktpel  and  Ca- 
pulet  used  indiscriminately  in  the 
poem  which  was  the  groundwork  of 
this  tragedy.    Malone, 

5)  Since  you,  when  leaving,  order- 
ed me  to  do  sOt 
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Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild^  and  do  import^ 
Some  misadventore. 

Boh.  Tashy  thou  art  deceiy'd; 

Leave  mO;  and  do  the  thing  I  bid  thee  do: 
Hast  thou  no  letters  to  me  from  the  friar? 

Bal.    No,  my  good  lord. 

Bom.         «  No  matter;  get  thee  gone^ 

And  hire  those  horses:  Til  be  with  thee  straight. 

[Exit  Balthazas. 
Well,  Juliet;  I  will  lie  with  thee  to  night. 
Let's  see  for  means :  —  O ,  mischief  thou  art  swift 
To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men! 
I  do  remember  an  apothecary,  — 
And  hereabouts^  he  dwells,  whom  late  I  noted 
In  tatter'd  weeds, ^  with  overwhelming  brows, 
Culling  of  simples;^  meager  were  his  looks. 
Sharp  misery  had  worn^  him  to  the  bones: 
And  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung, 
An  alligator  stufl'd,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shap'd -fishes;^  and  about  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  aocount  of  empty  boxes, 
Qreen  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds, 
Bemnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses, 
Were  thinly  scattered,  to  make  up  a  show. 
Notiiig  this  penury,  to  myself  I  said  — 
An  if^  a  man  did  need  a  poison  now, 
Whose  sale  is  present  death  ^  in  Manttia, 
Here  lives  a  caitiff^  wretch  would  sell  it  him. 
0,  this  same  thought  did  but  fore-run  my  need; 
And  this  same  needy  man  must  sell  it  me. 
As  I  vemem]ifix,  ti^is  should  be  the  house; 
Being  holiday,  the  beggar's  shop  is  shut.  — 
What,  ho!  apothecary! 


1)  To  signify,  to  ipiply. 

2)  Somewhere  kere. 

3)  i.  e.  In  a  garment  hanging  in 
ran ;  in  torn  clothes. 

4)  Selecting  drags  or  herhs. 

5)  To  wear,  to  waste  with  use  and 
time;  to  consume. 

^)  SteeveHS  states,  that  formerly 
yf\m  an  apothecary  first  engaged 
^^Iti^hii^rnggist,  he  was  gr«tuitoas- 
^7  funushed  by  him  with  those  ar- 


ticles of  show,  which  were  then 
imported  for  that  use  only  and  hung 
up  in  the  shop. 

7)  An  if  means  simply  if.  See  p. 
28,*). 

8)  i.  e.  the  sale  of  which  is  strictly 
forbidden  upon  pain  of  death. 

9)  Cadi/f,  the  French  cMif,  base, 
vile ,  miserable.  —  Here  lives  a  mi- 
serably po«r  fellow,  mho  would  sell 
it  him* 
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Enter  Apothecary* 

Ap.  Who  calls  so  load? 

Rom.    Come  hither;  man.  —  I  nee,  that  thou  art  poor; 
Hold;  there  is  forty  ducats:  let  me  have 
A  dram  of  poison;  such  soon -speeding  geer^ 
As  will  disperse  itself  through  all  the  veins , 
That  the  life-weary  taker  may  fall  dead; 
And  that  the  trunk  may  be  discharged  of  breath 
As  violently,  as  hasty  powder  fir'd 
Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon's  womb. 

Ap.    Such  mortal  drugs  I  have;  but  Mantua's  law 
Is  death,  to  any  he  that  utters  them.^ 

Rom.    Art  thou  so  bare,  and  full  of  wretchedness, 
And  fear'st  to  die?  famine  is  in  thy  cheeks. 
Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thine  eyes. 
Upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  misery. 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law: 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich; 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  take  tlds. 

Ap.    JiSj  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents. 

Rom.    I  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will. 

Ap.  Put  this  in  any^  liquid  thing  you  will, 
And  drink  it  off;  and,  if  you  had  uie  strength 
Of  twenty  men,  it  would  despatch  you  straight. 

Rom.    There  is  th^  gold;  worse  poison  to  men's  souls, 
Doing  more  murders  in  this  loathsome^  world; 
Than  these  poor  compounds^  that  thou  may'st  not  sell: 
I  sell  thee  poison,  thou  hast  sold  me  none.  « 

Farewell;  buy  food,  and  get  thyself  in  flesh.  — 
Come,  cordial,^  and  not  poison;  go  with  me 
To  Juliet's  grave,  for  there  must  I  use  thee. 


J 


John. 


SCENE  II.  —  Friar  Laurence'*  Cell. 
Enter  Fbiab  John. 
Holy  Franciscan  friar!  brother,  ho! 


1)  Geer,  uaually  spelled  gear,  appa- 
ratus, whatever  is  prepared;  thence 
stuff. 

2)  That  is ,  to  any  one  who  sells 
them. 

3)  Causing  disgust,  abhorred,  de- 
testable. 


4)  Mixed  substances.  A  (impound 
is  a  mass  formed  by  the  union  of 
many  ingredients. 

5)  Cordial  is  a  medicine  that  in- 
creases the  force  of  the  heart;  thence 
any  thing  that  comforts  and  exhil- 
arates. 
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Enter  Fbiab  Laubxncs. 

Lau.    This  same  should  be  the  voice  of  friar  John.  — 
Welcome  from  Mantna:  What  says  Romeo? 
Or,  if  his  mind  be  writ,^  give  me  his  letter. 

John.    Going  to  find  a  barefoot  brother  out,  - 
One  of  our  order  to  associate  me,^ 
Here  in  this- city  visiting  the  sick, 
And  finding  him,  the  searchers^  of  the  town. 
Suspecting  that  we  both  were  in  a  house 
Where  the  infectious  pestilence  did  reign,  • 

Sealed  up  the  doors >  and  would  not  let  us  forth; 
So  that  my  speed  to  Mantua  there  was  stayed. 

Lau.    Who  bare  my  letter  then  to  Romeo? 

John.    I  could  not  send  it,  —  here  it  is  again,  •— 
Nor  get  a  messenger  to  bring  it  thee. 
So  fearful  were  they  of  infection. 

Lau.    Unhappy  fortune!  by  my  brotherhood, 
The  letter  was  not  nice,^  but  full  of  charge. 
Of  dear  import;  and  the  neglecting  it 
May  do  much  danger:  Friar  John,  go  hence; 
Get  me  an  iron  crow,^  and  bring  it  straight 
Unto  my  cell. 

John.    Brother,  TU  go  and  bring  it  thee.  [Eocit 

Lau.    Now  must  I  to  the  monument  alone; 
Witlun  these  three  hours  will  fair  Juliet  wake; 
She  will  beshrew  me  much  that  Romeo 
Hath  had  no  notice  of  these  accidents : 
But  I  will  write  again  to  Mantua, 
And  keep  her  at  my  cell  till  Romeo  come; 
Poor  living  corse,  clos'd  in  a  dead  man's  tomb!  [Exit. 

SCENE  in.  —  A  Church'  Vard;  in  it,  a  Monument  belonging  to  the 

Capulets. 

Enter  Pabib,  and  his  Page,  bearing  Flowers,  and  a  Torch. 

Par.  Give  me  thy  torch,  boy:  Hence,  and  stand  aloof ;^  — 


1)  That  is ,  if  he  has  written  his 
intention.  ' 

2)  Each  friar  has  always  a  com- 
panion assigned  him  by  the  superior 
when  he  asks  to  go  out;  and  thus 
they  are  a  check  upon  each  other. 
8teeven$. 

3)  A  searcher,  generally,  a  seeker, 
an  inquirer  or  examiner  (  particular- 


ly, an  officer  appointed  to  examine 
the  bodies  of  the  dead ,  and  report 
the  cause  of  their  death. 

4)  i.  e.  not  on  a  trivial  or  idle 
subject. 

5)  A  bar  of  iron — a  crowbar — used 
in  raising  and  moving  heavy  weights. 

.  6)  Aloof,  at  a  distance  but  in  view ; 
here ,  at  a  short  distance* 
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Yet  put  it  out,  for  I  would  not  be  seoii. 
Under  yon  yew- trees ^  lay  thee  all  along, 
Holdine  thine  ear  close  to  the  hollow  ground 
So  shall  no  foot  npon  the  churchyard  tr^id, 
(Beine  loose,  unfirm,  with  digging  up  of  graves,) 
DUi  thou  shalt  hear  it:  whistle  then  to  me, 
As  signal  that  thou  hear'st  something  approach. 
Give  me  those  flowers.    Do  as  I  bid  thee,  go.- 

Pagb.    I  am  almost  afraid  to  stand  alone 
Here  in  the  churchyard;  yet  I  will  adventure.  [ReHrBi. 

Par.   Sweet  flower,  with  flowers  I  strew  tiry  bridal  bed: 
Sweet  tomb,  that  in  -thy  circuit  dost  contain 
The  perfect  model  of  eternity; 
Fair  Juliet,  that  with  angels  dost  remain. 
Accept  this  latest  favour  at  mv  hands ; 
That  living  honoured  thee,  and,  being  dead. 
With  funeral  praises  do  adorn  thy  tomb!      [The  Boy  wkUlUs, 
The  boy  gives  warning,  something  doth  approach. 
What  cursed  foot  wanders  this  way  to-nignt. 
To  cross  my  obsequies,  abd  true*love's  rites? 
What,  with  a  torcn!  —  muffle^  me,  night,  a  while. 

[JRetins. 

Enter  Romeo  and  Balthazab,  wUh  a  Torek,  Mattock,  8ie» 
Rom.    Give  me  that  mattock,  and  the  wrenching  iron. 
Hold,  take  this  letter;  early  in  the  morning 
See  thou  deliver  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 
Give  me  the  light:  Upon  thy  life,  I  charge  thee, 
Whatever  thou  nearest  or  see  st  stand  all  aloof, 
And  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  course. 
Why  I  descend  into  this  bed  of  death, 
Is,  partly,  to  behold  my  lady's  face, 
But,  chiefly,  to  take  thence  from  her  dead  finger 
A  precious  ring;  a  ring  that  I  must  use 
In  dear  employment:^  therefore  hence,  be  gone:  — 
But  if  thou,  jealous,  dost  return  to  pry^ 
In  what  I  further  shall  intend  to  do. 


1)  The  yew,  (in  French  if  or  yf;  in 
German  Eibe;)  an  evergreen  tree  of 
the  genuB  of  Tazus  frequently  found 
in  British  ehurchyardi. 
'  2)  To  muffle ,  to  cover  or  conceal. 

3)  That  is ,  action  of  importance. 


Gems  were  supposed  to  have  gnat 
powers  and  yirtues.    Johuon, 

4)  To  pryt  to  peep  narrowly;  te 
inspect  closely;  as,  to  prj  into  the 
mysteries  pf  nature. 
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By  heaven,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint, 
And  strew  this  hungry  chnrchyard  with  thy  limbs: 
The  time  and  my  intents  are  savage -wild; 
More  fierce,  and  more  inexorable  far, 
Than  empty  tieers,  or  the  roaring  sea. 

BAii.    I  wiU  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Rom.   So  shalt  thou  show  me  friendship.  — ^  Take  thou 
that: 
Live,  and  be  prosperous;  and  farewell,  good  fellow. 

Bal.    For  all  this  same,  TU  hide  me  hereabout; 
His  looks  I  fear,  and  his  intents  I  doubt.  [Retires, 

Rom.    Thou  detestable  maw,^  thou  womb  of  death, 
Gorg'd^  with  the  dearest  morsel  of  the* earth. 
Thus  I  enforce  thy  rotten  jaws  to  open, 

[Breaking  open  the  Door  of  the  Monument: 
And;  in  despite,  111  cram^  thee  with  more  food! 
*     Par.    This  is  that  banish'd  haught;^  Montagu^, 
That  murder'd  my  love's  cousin;  —  with  which  grief. 
It  is  supposed  the  fair  creature  died,  — 
And  here  is  come  to  do  soma  villainous  shame  ^ 
To  the  dead  bodies:  I  will  apprehend  him.  —        [Advances, 
Stop  thy  unhallow'd  toil,**  vile  Montague; 
Can  vengeance  be  pursu'd  further  than  death? 
Condemned  villain,  I  do  apprehend^  thee: 
Obey,  and  go  with  me;  for  thou  must  die. 

Rom.    I  must,  indeed;  and  therefore  came  I  hither.  — 
Qood  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  desperate  man. 
Fly  hence,  and  leave  me;  —  think  upon  these  gone;^ 
Let  them  affright  thee.  —  I  beseech  tbee,  youth. 
Heap  not  another  sin  upon  my  head. 
By  urging  me  to  fury:  —  O,  be  gone! 
By  heaven,  I  love  thee  better  than  myself: 
For  I  come  hither  arm'd  against  myself: 


1)  itfow,  from  the  Gennan  Magen, 
property  tke  stomach  of  brates ; 
figurathfely  and  contemptaotisly  for 
mkyss,  g^t  —  Detestable,  which  is 
now  aceented  on  the  second,  was 
once  accented  on  the  first. 

2)T^ffergef  to  fill  np  the  throat, 
to  satiate. 

S)  T«  cram,  to  stuff,  to  fill  with 
more*  than  can  eonTenlently  be  held. 


4)  Paris  conceived  Romeo  to  hare 
burst  open  the  monument  for  no 
other  purpuse  than  to  exercise  magic 
arts,  such  as  witches  and  necro- 
mancers are  reported  to  have  prac- 
tised. 

5)  Unholy ,  impious  labour. 

6)  To  seize,  in  order  for  trial  or 
punishment. 

7)  Gone,  departed  from  life,  dead. 
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Stay  not,  be  gone;  —  live,  und  hereafter  say  — 
A  madman's  merc^  bade  thee  run  away. 

Pab.    I  do  defy  thy  conjurations,^ 
And  do  attach  thee  as  a  felon  here.' 

Rom.    Wilt  thou  provoke  me?  then  have  at  thee,  boy. 

[They  m- 

Page.    O  heaven,  they  fight,  I  will  go  call  the  watch. 

[Exit  Page. 

Pab.    O,  I  am  slain!  \FalU.\  —  If  thou  be  merciful, 
Open  the  tomb,  lay  me  with  Juliet  [Dks. 

Boh.    In  faith,  I  will:  —   Let  me  peruse'  this  face;  — 
Mercutio's  kinsman,  noble  county  Paris:  — 
What  said  my  man,  when  mv  betossed^  soul 
Did  not  attend  him  as  we  roue?     I  think, 
He  told  me  Paris  should  have  married  Juliet: 
Said  he  not. so?  or  did  I  dream  it  so? 
Or  am  I  mad,  hearing  him  talk  of  Juliet, 
To  think  it  was  so?  —  O,  give  me  thy  hand. 
One  ¥n*it  with  me^  in  sour  misfortune^s  book! 
I'll  bury  thee  in  a  triumphant  grave,  — 
A  grave?    O,  no;  a  lantern,®  slaughtered  youth, 
For  here  lies  Juliet,  and  her  beau^  makes 
This  vault  a  feasting  presence^  full  of  light. 
Death,  lie  thou  there,  by  a  dead  man  interred. ^ 

[Laying  Paris  in  the  Monumeni. 


1)  I  refuse  to  do  as  thou  conjurest 
me  to  do,  i.  e.  to  depart.  —  Some 
commentators  attribute  this  expres- 
sion to  the  power  of  magic  which  Ro- 
meo was  suspected  to  possess,  and 
was  about  to  practise. 

2)  To  attach,  to  arrest,  to  laj  hold 
on;  to  apprehend.  —  A  felon  origi- 
nally signifies  a  vassal  who  failed  in 
his  fidelity  or  allegiance  to  his  lord, 
and  committed  an  offence  by  which 
he  forfeited  his  feud,  his  lands  or 
goods.  But  the  idea  of  felony  has 
been  so  generally  connected  with 
that  of  capital  punishment,  that  law 
and  usage  now  confirm  that  connec- 
tion. Thus,  if  a  statute  makes  any 
new  offence  a  felony,  it  is  under- 
stood to  mean  a  crime  punishable 
with  transportation. 

3)  To  peruse  f   to   examine.    8o, 


Ophelia  says,  speaking  of  Hamlet 
(Act  in,  sc.  2):  ^'—  He  feU  to  such 
perusal  of  my  face." 

4)  To  betoss,  to  disturb,  to  agitate. 

5)  That  is ,  Thou  who  art  written 
or  inscribed  together  with  me ,  etc. 

6)  A  lantern  may  not,  in  this  in- 
stance, signify  an  enclosure  for  a 
lighted  candle,  but  a  touore,  or  what 
in  ancient  records  is  styled  lanter- 
nium,  i.  e.  a  spacious  round  or  octa- 
gonal turret  fuU  of  windows  by  means 
of  which  cathedrals ,  and  sometimes 
halls ,  are  illuminated.    Steetens, 

7)  A  presence  is  a  public  ro(m, 
which  is  at  times  the  presence- 
chamber  of  the  sovereign. 

8)  Romeo  being  now  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life ,  considers 
himself  as  already  dead.  Maione. 
—  By  therefore  is  not,  by  the  side  of 
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How  oft  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death, 

Have  they  been  merry,  which  their  keepers^  call 

A  lightning  before  death;  —  O,  how  may  I 

Call  this  a  lightning?  —  O,  my  love,  my  wife! 

Death,  that  hath  suck'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath. 

Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty: 

Thou  art  not  conquered ;  beauty's  ensign  yet 

Is  crimson  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks. 

And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there.  — 

Tybalt,  liest  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  sheet? 

O,  what  more  favour  can  I  do  to  thee, 

Than  with  that  hand  that  cut  thy  youth  in  twain^ 

To  sunder  his  that  was  thine  enemy? 

Forgive  me,  cousin!  —  Ah,  dear  Juliet, 

Why  art  thou  yet  so  fair?     Shall  I  believe 

That  unsubstantial  death  is  amorous; 

And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monster  keeps 

Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour?* 

For  fear  of  that,  I  will  still  stay  with  thee; 

And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 

Depart  again;  here,  here  will  I  remain 

With  worms  that  are  thy  chambermaids;  0,'here 

Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest;^ 

And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 

From  this  world- wearied  flesh.  —  Eyes,  look  your  last! 

Arms,  take  your  last  embrace!  and  lips,  O  you 

The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss 

A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing^  death!  — 

Come,  bitter  conduct,*  come,  unsavoury  guide! 

Thou  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 

The  dashing  roots  thy  sea-sick  weary  bark! 

Here's  to  my. love!  —  [Drinks.]  O,  true  apothecary! 

Thy  drugs  are  quick.  —  Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die.  [Diet. 


(Tybalt  who  was  already  dead ,  and 
buried  in  the  same  monument). 

1)  By  keepers  he  means  those  who 
haTe  the  attendance  and  care  of 
pttients. 

2)  His  mistress. 

3)  To'»et  up  one'' 8  rest,  is  to  be  de- 
termined to  any  certain  purpose ,  to 
rest  in  perfect  confidence  and  reso- 
lution, to  make  npe  one's  mind.  — 
This  expression  ih  taken  from  the 


manner  of  firing  the  harquebust. 
This  was  so  heavy  a  gun,  that  the 
soldiers  were  obliged  to  carry  a  sup- 
porter called  a  rest^  which  they  fixed 
in  the  ground  before  they  levelled 
to  take  aim.    Steevens. 

4)  To  engross  to  take  or  assume  in 
undue  quantities  ordegrees;  en^roM- 
ing,  greedy. 

5)  Conductor. 
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Enter,  at  the  other  End  of  the  Churchyards  FsiAm  LAUSiiaoiv  wUk  m 
Lantern,  Crow,  and  Spade, 

Fbi.    Saint  Francis  be  my  speed!  how  oft  to-night 
Have  my  old  feet  stumbled  at  graves?^  —  Who's  uiere? 
Who  is  it  that  consorts ^  so  late^  the  dead? 

Bal.    Here's  one^  a  friend^  and  one  that  knows  you  WttU. 

Fbi.    Bliss  be  upon  you!    Tell  me^  good  my  friend^ 
What  torch  is  yond  ,^  tnat  vainly  lends  his  light  ' 
To  grubs  and  eyeless  skulls?  as  I  discern, 
It  burneth  in  the  Gapels'  monument. ' 

Bal.    It  doth  SO;  holy  sir;  and  there's  my  master,   ^ 
One  that  you  love. 

Fbi.  Who  is  it? 

Bal.  Romeo. 

Fbi.    How  long  hath  he  been  there? 

Bal.  Full  half  an  hoar. 

Fri.    Go  with  me  to  the  vault. 

Bal.  I  dare  not,  sir: 

My  master  knows  not,  but  I  am  gone  hence; 
And  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death. 
If  I  did  stay  to  look  on  his  intents.  ^ 

Fbi.    Stay  then.  Til  go  alone:  —  Fear  comes  i^en  ind: 
O,  much  I  fear  some  ill  unlucky  thing. 

Bal.    As  I  did  sleep  under  this  yew-tree  here, 
I  dreamt  my  master  and  another  fought,    ^ 
And  that  my  master  slew  him.^ 

Fbi.  Romeo?  [Mwmcei. 

Alack,  alack,  what  blood  is  this,  which  stains 
The  stony  entrance  of  this  sepulchre?  -* 
What  mean  these  masterless  and  gory  swords 
To  lie  discoloured  by  this  place  of  peace? 

[Enters  the  JHonumenL 
Romeo!  O,  pale!  —  Who  else?  what,  raris,  too? 
And  steep'd  in  blood?  —  Ah,  what  an  unkind  hour 


1)  This  accident  was  reckoned 
ominous. 

2)  JTond*,  yonder,  yond,  yon,  ad- 
verbially, 

3)  This  is  one  Of  the  touches  of 
nature  that  would  have  escaped  the 
hand  of  any  painter  less  attentiye 
to  it  than  Shakspeare.    What  hap- 


pens to  a  person  while  he  isimiler 
the  manifest  influence  of  fear,  will 
seem  to  him ,  when  he  is  reoovMW 
from  it,  like^  dream;  for  a  man  in 
such  a  condition,  says  Mr.  Pope, 
awakes  no  further  thaii  to  see  oob- 
fusedly  what  enyirons  him,  maA  to 
think  it  not  a  reality,  but  a  visisa. 
Steevens, 
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Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance!  — 

The  lady  stirs.  [Jumet  wakes  and  $iifi. 

Jul.    O;  comfortable  friar!  where  is  my  lord? 
I  do  remember  well  where  I  should  be^ 
And  ibare  I  wai:  -^  Where  is  my  Romeo?  [Noise  within. 

Fbi.    I  hear  some  noise.  —  Lady^  come  from  Uiat  nest 
Of  death;  contagion,  and  unnatural  sleep; ^ 
A  greater  Power  than  we  can  contradict 
Haul  thwarted  our  intents;^  come,  come  away: 
Thy  husband  in  thy  bosom  there  lies  dead;' 
And  Paris  too :  come ,  Til  dispose  of  thee 
Among  a  sisterhood  of  holy  nuns: 
Stay  not  to  questibU;  for  the  watch  is  coming; 
ComC;  gO;   good  Juliet,  —    [Noise  dgain.]    I  dare  stay  no 
longer.  [Exit 

Jul.    Go,  get  thee  hence,  for  I  will  not  away.  —- 
What's  here?  a  cup,  clos'd  in  iny  true  lote's  hand? 
Poison,  I  see,  hath  been  his  timeless ^  end:  — 
O  churl!*  drink  all;  aiid  leave  no  friendly  drop, 
To  help  me  after?  —  I  will  kiss  thy  lips; 
Haply,  some  poison  yet  doth  lang  on  tnem, 
To  make  me  die  with  a  f estoratire.  [f^isses  him. 

Thy  lips  are  warm! 

1  Watch,    [mthin.]  Lead.,  boy:  —  Which  way? 

Jul.  Yea,  noise?  — -then  1 11  be  brief.  —  O  happy,  dagger? 

[Snatching  Bomeo*«  Bagger. 
This  is  thy  sheath;  [Stabs  herself,]  there  rust,  and  let  me  die. 

[Falls  on  £om£o'«  body,  and  dies. 

Snter  Watch,  with  the  Page  of  Pabis. 
Page;   This  is  the  place;  there,  where  the  torch  doth 

burn. 
1  WATCtt^  The  ground  is  bloody;  Search  about  the  church- 
yard: 
Go,  some  of  you,  who'er  you  find,  attach.         [Exeunt  some, 
Pitifal  sight!  here  lies  the  county  slain;  — 


1)  dhakspeare  alludes  to  the  sleep 
of  Juliet,  whieh  was  unnatural,  being 
brought  on  by  drugs.    MaUme. 

2)  i.  e.  has  crossed  our  intentions, 
d)  Shakspeare   has  been  blamed 

for  making  Borneo  die  before  Juliet 
awakes  from  her  trance;  and  thus 


losing  a  l^ftppy  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing an  affecting  fcene  between 
these  unfortunate  lovers. 

4)  Timeless,  done  before  the  proper 
time ,  immature. 

5)  O  unkind  man. 
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And  Juliet  bleeding;  warm;  and  newly  dead^ 
Who  here  hath  lain  these  two  days  buried.  — 
Go,  tell  the  prince ,  —  run  to  the  CapuletS;  — 
Raise  up  the  Montagues ,  —  some  others  search;  — 

[Exeunt  other  Watchmen. 
We  see  the  ground  whereon  these  woes  do  lie; 
But  the  true  ground  of  all  these  piteous  woes. 
We  cannot  without  circumstance  descry.* 

Enter  some  of  the  Watch,  with  Balthazar. 

2  Watch.    Here's  Romeo's  man,  we  found  him  in  the 

churchyard. 
1  Watch.  Hold  him  in  safety,  till  the  prince  come  hither. 

Efiter  another  Watchman,  with  Fsiab  Laubenoe. 

3  Watch.    Here  is  a  friar,    that  trembles,  sighs,    and 

weeps : 
We  took  this  mattock  and  this  spade  from  him. 
As  he  was  coming  from  this  churchyard  side. 

1  Watch.   A  great  suspicion:  Stay  the  friar  too. 

Enter  the  Prince  and  Attendants. 

Prince.    What  misadventure  is  so  early  up. 
That  calls  our  person  from  our  morning's  rest? 

Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  and  others. 

Cap.    What  should  it  be,  that  they  so  shriek*  abroad? 

La.  Cap.    The  people  in  the  street  cry  —  Romeo , 
Some,  —  Juliet,  and  some  —  Paris;  and  all  run, 
With  open  outcry  toward  our  monument. 

Prince.    What  fear  is  this,  which  startles  in  our  ears? 

1  Watch.    Sovereign,  here  lies  the  county  Paris  slain; 
And  Romeo  dead;  and  Juliet,  dead  before. 
Warm  and  new  kill'd. 

Prince.    Search,  seek,  and  know  how  this  foul  murder 
comes. 

1  Watch.  Here  is  a  friar,  and  slaughtered  Romeo's  man; 
With  instruments  upon  them,  fit  to  open 
These  dead  men's  tombs. 


1)  That  is,  We  cannot  discover 
without  knowing  the  particular  si- 
tuation. —  It  was  often  thought  suf- 
ficient, in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
for  the  second  and  fourth  lines  in  a 
stanza  to  rhyme  with  each  other.  — 
It  were  to  he  wished  that  an  apology 


as  sufficient  could  be  offered  for 
this  Watchman's  quibble  between 
ground,  the  earth,  and  ground,  the 
fundamental  cause.    Steevens. 

2)  To  scream ,  to  cry  out  inarticu- 
lately with  anguish  or  horror. 
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Cap.    0;x  heavens!  —  O  wife  I    look  how  our  daughter 
bleedft! 
This  dagger  hath  mistaken ,  — »  for  lo !  his  house  ^ 
Is  empty  on  the  back^  of  Montage ,  — 
And  is  mis-'sheathed  in  my  daughter's  bosom.  ^ 

La.  Cap.    0  me!  this  sight  of  ^eath  is  as  a  bell^ 
^That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  sepulchre. 

Enter  MoHTAauE  and  others. 
-  Pbince.    Come,  Montague;  for  thou  art  early  up, 
To  see  thy  son  and  heir  mpr^  early  down. 

MON.    Alas,  my  liege,  iny  wife  is  dead  to-night; 
Grief  of  my  son's  exile  bath  stopp'd  her  breath: 
What  further  woe  conspires  against  mine  age? 
Prince.   Look,  and  thou  shalt  see. 
MoN.    O  thou  untaught;  what  manners  is  in  this. 
To  press  before  thy  father  to  a  grave?* 

Prince.    Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  a  while. 
Till  we  can  clear  these  ambiguities. 
And  know  their  spring,  their  head,  their  true  descent; 
And  then  will  I  be  general  of  your  woes , 
And  lead  jou  even  to  death:  Meantime  forbear. 
And  let  mischance  be  slave  to  patience.  — 
Bring  forth  the  parties  of  suspicion. 

fill.    I  am  the  greatest,  able  to  do  least. 
Yet  most  suspected,  as  the  time  and  place 
Doth  make  against  me,  of  this  direful  murder; 
And  here  I  stand,  both  to  impeach  and  purge 
Myself  condemned  and  myself  excus'd. 

Prince.    Then  say  at  once  what  thou  dost  know  in  this. 
Fbi.    I  will  be  brief,*  for  my  short  date  of  breath 


1)  i.  e.  the  scabbard. 

2)  The  words:  ''for  lo!  —  ilfow- 
tague,''^  are  to  be  considered  as  pa- 
renthetical. —  Besides  Steevens  re- 
members  the  custom  by  which  the 
sword  is  worn  by  the  side,  whilst 
the  dagger  was  anciently  worn  at 
the  back. 

3)  Shakspeare  quaintly  represents 
the  dagger  as  having  mistaken  its 
place,  and  "fe  mis-sheathed,"  L  e. 
"missheathed  itseip'  in  the  bosom  of 
Juliet.    Stee^na. 

BOMEO  lUD  JULIET. 


4)  So ,  in  The  Tragedie  of  Darius, 
1603: 

"Ah  me!    malicious  fates   have  done  me 

wrongs : 
"Who  came  first  to  the  world,  should  first 

depart . 
"It  not  becomes  the  old  t*  o'er -live  the 

young- ; 
*This  deahuy   is  prepost'rous   and   o'er- 

thwart.'»    Steevens, 

Again,  in  our  poet's /{ap^  of  Lucrece: 

"If  children  pro-decease  progro»i^ors , 
"We  are  their  offspring-,  and  they  none  of 
ours."    Malone. 

5)  It  is  much^to  be  lamented,  that 

7 
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Ib  not  BO  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale. 
Romeo ^  there  dead,  was  basband  to  tbat  Juliet; 
And  sbe,  there  dead,  that  Romeo's  faithful  "wife: 
I  married  them;  and  their  stolen  marriace-day 
Was  Tybalt's  dooms-day,  whose  untimely  d€»th 
Banished  the  new-made  "brideeroom  from  this  city; 
For  whom,  and  not  for  l^ybalt,  Juliet  pin'd.^ 
You  —  to  remove  that  siege  ^  of  grief  from  her,  — 
Betrothed,  and  would  have  married  her  perforce, 
To  county  Paris:  —  Then  comes  she  to  me; 
And,  witn  wild  looks,  bid  me  devise  some  means 
To  rid  her  from  this  second  marriage, 
Or,  in  my  cell  there  would  she  kill  herself. 
Then  gave  I  her,  so  tutor'd  by  my  art, 
A  sleeping  potion;  which  so  took  effect 
As  I  intended,  for  it  wrought  on  her 
The  form  of  death:  meantime  I  writ  to  Romeo, 
That  he  should  hither  come  as  this  dire  night, 
To  help  to  take  her  from  her  borrowed  grave. 
Being  the  time  the  potion^s  force  should  cease. 
But  he  which  bore  my  letter,  friar  John, 
Was  staid  by  accident;  and  yesternight 
Returned  my  letter  back:    Then  all  alone. 
At  the  prefixed  hour  of  her  waking. 
Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  vault; 
Meaning  to  keep  her  closely  at  my  cell,  ■ 

Till  I  conveniently  could  send  to  Komeo : 
But,  when  I  came  (some  minute  ere  the  time 
Of  her  awakening,)  here  untimely  lay 
The  noble  Paris,  and  true  Romeo,  dead. 
She  wakes;  and  I  entreated  her  come  forth. 
And  bear  this  work  of  heaven  with  patience: 
But  then  a  noise  did  scare ^  me  from  the  tomb; 
And  she,  too  desperate,  would  not  go  with  me. 
But  (as  it  seems,;  did  violence  on  herself. 


the  poet  did  not  conclude  the  dia- 
logue with  the  action,  to  avoid  a  nar- 
rative of  events  which  the  audience 
already  knew,  Johnson,  —  Shak- 
speare  was  led  into  this  uninterest- 
ing narrativehy  following  too  closely 
The  Tragical  History  of  Romeus  and 
Juliet,  In  this  poem  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  are  removed  to  a  public 


scaffold ,  and  from  that  elevation  is 
the  Friar's  narrative  delivered.  The 
same  circumstance  is  introduced  in 
Hamlet.  See  the  last  scene  of  this 
tragedy. 

1)  To  pine,  to  languish. 

2)  Si€ge  for  seat. 

3)  To  frighten,  to  terrify. 
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All  this  I  know;  and  to  the  maitiage^ 
Her  nurse  is  privy :^  And,  if  aught  in  this 
Miscarried  2  by  my  fault,  let  my  old  life 
Be  sacrificed;  some  hour  before  his  time. 
Unto  the  rigour  of  severest  law. 

Prince.    We  still  have  known  thee  for  a  holy  man.  — . 
Where's  Romeo's  man?  what  can  he  say  in  this? 

Bal.    I  brought  my  master  news  of  Juliet'^  death; 
And  then  in  post  he  came  from  Mantua^ 
To  this  same  place,  to  this  same  monument. 
This  letter  he  early  bid  me  give  his  father; 
And  threatened  me  with  death,  going  in  the  vault, 
K  I  departed  not,  and  left  him  there. 

Prince.  Give  me  the  letter,  I  will  look  on  it.  — 
Where  is  the  county's  page  that  rais'd  the  watch?  — 
Sirrah,  what  made  your  master  in  this  place? 

Page.    He  came  with  flowers  to  strew  his  lady's  grave; 
And  bid  me  stand  aloof,  and  so  I  did: 
Anon,  comes  one  with  light  to  ope  the  tomb; 
And,  by  and  by,  my  master  drew  on  him; 
And  then  I  ran  away  to  call  the  watch.. 

Prince.    This  letter  doth  make  good^  the  friar's  words. 
Their  course  of  love,  the  tidings  of  her  death: 
And  here  he  writes  —  that  he  did  buv  a  poison 
Of  a  poor  'pothecary,  and  therewithal 
Came  to  this  vault  to  die,  and  lie  with  Juliet.  — 
Where  be  these  enemies?    Capulet!  Montague! 
See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate , 
That  heaven  finds  means  to  Kill  your  joys  with  love! 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  discords  too. 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen:^  —  All  are  punish'd. 

Cap.    O  brother  Montague,  give  me  thy  hand: 
This  is  my  daughter's  jointure,*  for  no  more 
Can  I  demand. 


1)  Conscious  of  any  thing. 

2)  To  miscarry,  v.  n.,  to  fail. 

3)  To  make  good,  to  approve. 

i)  MerciUio  And  Paris.  Mercutio 
is  expressly  called  the  prince's 
kinsman  in  Act  III.  sc.  IV.  and  that 
^aris  also  was  the  prince's  kinsman, 
^^y  be  inferred  from  the  following 
P&ssages.   Capulet,  speaking  of  the 


count  in  the  fourth  act,  describes 
him  as  "a  gentleman  of  princely 
parentage ,"  and ,  after  he  is  killed, 
Romeo  says,  ** —  Let  me  peruse 
this  face;  Mercutio' s  kinsman,  noble 
county  Paris."     Malone, 

5)  Settlement;  estate  settled  on  a 
wife ,  to  be  enjoined  after  her  hus- 
band's decease. 


too 
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MoN.  But  I  can  give  thee  more: 

For  I  will  raise  her  statue  in  pure  gold; 
That,  while  Verona  by  that  name  is  known. 
There  shall  no  figure  at  such  rate  be  set, 
As  that  of  true  and  faithful  Juliet. 

Cap,    As  rich  shall  Romeo  by  his  lady  lie; 
Poor  sacrifices  of  our  enmity ! 

Pbikce.    a  glooming^  peace  this  morning  with  it  brings; 
The  sun  for  sorrow  will  not  show  his  head: 
Go  hence,  to  have  more  talk^  of  these  sad  things; 
Some  shall  be  pardon'd,  and  some  punished:^ 
For  never  was  a  story  of  more  woe, 
Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo.^  [BtceurtL 


1)  Glooming,  melancholy,  heavy, 
sullen. 

2)  To  tell  me  more ,  etc. 

3)  This  line  has  reference  to  the 
novel  from  which  the  fahle  is  taken. 
Here  we  read  that  Juliet's  female 
attendant  was  banished  for  conceal- 
ing the  marriage;  Romeo^s  servant 
set  at  liberty  because  he  had  only 
acted  in  obedience  to  his  master's 
orders;  the  apothecary  taken,  tor- 
tured, condemned,  and  hanged;  while 


friar  Laurence  was  permitted  to  re- 
tire to  a  hermitage  ii^  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Verona ,  where  he  ended  his 
life  in  penitence  and  peace.  Steevens. 
4)  Breval  says  in  his  Travels,  172Sft, 
that  when  he  was  at  Verona,  his 
guide  showed  him  an  old  building, 
then  converted  into  a  house  for  or- 
phans, in  which  the  tomb  of  these 
unhappy  lovers  had  been;  but  it  was 
then  destroyed.     Malone, 
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PREFACE. 


It  appears  from  Peck's  Collection  of  divers  curious  Histo^ 
rical  Pieces  y  Ac.  (appended  to  his  ' Memoirs  y  &c.  of  Oliver 
Cromwell y)  p.  14»  that  a  Latin  play  on  this  subject  had 
been  written.  ^^£pilogus  Caesaris  interfecti,  quomodo  in 
scenam  prodiit  ea  res^  acta  in  ecclesia  Christi^  Ozon. 
Qui  Epilogus  a  Magistro  tlicardo  Eedes  et  scriptus  et  in 
proscenio  ibidem  dictus  fuit  A.  D.  1582."  Dr.  Eedes  is 
enumerated  among  the  best  tragic  writers  of  that  time. 

Stephen  Gosson  in  his  School  of  Abuse  ^  1579;  mentions 
a  play  entitled  The  History  of  Ccesar  and  Pompey. 

William  Alexander  ^  afterwards  Earl  of  SterlinC;  wrote 
a  tragedy  on  the  story  and  with  the  title  of  Julius  Ccesar. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  Shakspeare's  play  was  posterior 
to  his;  for  lord  Sterline,  when  he  composed  his  Julius  Ccesar ^ 
was  a  very  young  author.  The  death  of  Csesar,  which  is 
not  exhibited  but  related  to  the  audience;  forms  the  catas- 
trophe of  his  piece.  In  the  two  plays  many  parallel  pas- 
sages are  found,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  proceeded  only 
from  the  two  authors  drawing  from  the  same  source.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  reasons  for  thinking  the  coincidence 
more  than  accidental. 

A  passage  in  The  Tempest  (Act  IV.  sc.  1.)  seems  to  have 
been  copied  from  one  in  Darius  y  another  play  of  Lord  Ster- 
line's,    printed  at  Edinburgh  in   1603.      His   Julius  Ccesar 
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appeared  in  1607,  at  a  time  when  he  was  little  acquainted 
with  English  writers ;  for  both  these  pieces  abound  with 
Scotticisms^  which,  in  the  subsequent  folio  edition,  1637,  he 
corrected.  But  neither  The  Tempest  nor  the  Julius  Ccesar  of 
our  author  was  printed  till  1623«  At  all  events  it  appears 
more  probable  that  Shakspeare  was  indebted  to  Lord  Sterline, 
than  that  Lord  Sterline  borrowed  from  Shakspeare. 

The  real  length  of  time  in  Julius  Ccesar  is  as  follows: 
About  the  middle  of  February  A.  U.  0.  709,  (43  B.  C.)  a 
frantic  festival,  sacred  to  Fan^  and  called  LuperctUiay  was 
held  in  honour  of  C^sar,  when  the  regal  crown  was  offered 
to  him  by  Antony.  On  the  15th  of  March  in  the  same 
year,  he  was  slain.  Nov.  27,  A.  U.  0.  709,  (43  B.  C.) 
the  triumvirs  met  at  a  small  island,  formed  by  the  river 
Rhenus,  near  Bononia,  und  there  adjusted  their  cruel  pro* 
scription.  —  A.  U.  C.  710,  (42  B.  C.)  Brutus  and  Cassias 
„The  last  of  the  Romans*'  as  they  were  called,  were  de- 
feated near  Philippi  in  Macedonia. 


JULIUS   C^SAlt;. 

(1607.) 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Julius  Cjesab, 

OcTAVius  CiBSAB,  ]  Triummre^  after 
Mabcus  Aktonius,  >  theDeathofJn- 
M.  JBmil.  Lspidus,  I  lius  Caesar. 

pIGXBO,    PUBLIUS,    POPILIUS   LbNA  ; 

Senators. 
Kabcus  Bbutus  , 

Casga, 
Tbbbonius  , 

lilOABIUS, 

Dbcius'  Bbutus, 

liiBTELLUS  CiMBBB, 
CiNNA, 

Flavius  and  Mabullus  ,  Tribunes. ' 
Abtehidobus,  a  Sophist*  o/*Cnido8.^ 


Conspirators  a- 
gainst  Julias 
Caesar. 


A.  Soothsayer. 

CiNNA,  a  Poet. 

Another  Poet. 

LuciLius,  TiTiJSiDS,  MsssALA,  yotmg 

Cato  ,  and  Volumnius  ;  Friends  to 

Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Vabbo  ,  Clitus  ,  Claudius  ,  Stbato, 

Lucius,  Dabdanius;    Servants,  to 

Brutus. 
PiNDABUS,  Servant  to  Cassius. 

Calphubnia  ,  Wife  to  Caesar. 
PoBTiA ,  Wife  to  Brutus. 


Senators .   Citizens , 
tendants,  &c. 


Guards,  At- 


SCENE,  during  a  great  Peart  of  the  Play,  at  Rome:  afterwards  at 
Sardis;*  and  wear  Philippi.  ^ 


1)  There  were  in  Rome  different 
classes  of  triumvirs,  or  triumviri,  i.  e. 
three  men,  three  joint  commissioners, 
three  colleagues  who  held,  an  office 
together,  or  were  otherwise  associat- 
ed in  public  business;  for  instance, 
triunwiri  coloniae  deducendae ,  for  set- 
tling new  colonists  and  distributing 
land  among  them;  tr.carceris,  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  public  prison ;  tr. 
monetales,  masters  or  directors  of  the 
mint,  and  others.  Tr.  reipublicae  con- 
stituendae,  i.  e.  for  repairing  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state ,  was  a  title  as- 
sumed by  M.  Antony ,  Lepidus  and 
Octavianus  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
in  the  year  43  before  Christ,  as  Caesar, 
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Pompey  and  Crassus  had  done  before' 
them,  who  concluded  the  first  trium- 
virate in  the  year  60  before  Christ. 

2)  This  person  was  not  Decius,  but 
Decimus  Brutus.  The  poet  (as  Vol- 
taire has  done  since)  confounds  the 
characters  of  Marcus  and  Decimus, 
Decimus  Brutus  was  the  most  che> 
rished  by  Caesar  of  all  his  friends, 
while  i)farcu« kept  aloof,  and  declined 
so  large  a  share  of  His  favours  and 
honours,  as  the  other  had  constantly 
accepted. 

3)  The  tribuni  plebis,  tribunes  of  the 
people,  were  from  the  ordinary  rank 
of  citizens,  but  possessed  great  pow- 
er:   they  could  by  the  word  Feto, 
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protest  against  any  decrees  of  the 
senate,  and  proceedings  of  magis- 
trates, whether  prejudicial  to  the 
citizens  or  not;  they  were  sacrosan- 
Hi,  i.  e.  no  one  dared,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  lay  hands  upon  them.  Their 
origin  was  as  follows.  When  the 
people  were  oppressed  by  debt ,  and 
were  maltreated  by  their  creditors, 
and  received  no  protection  from  the 
senate ,  In  the  year  402  b.  Ch. ,  thev 
removed  from  Rome  to  the  hill  call- 
ed Mons  Sacer,  and  did  not  return 
until  the  senate  granted  them  magis- 
trates for  themselves,  to  be  elected 
from  their  own  body,  who  should 
protect  them  from  the  oppression  of 
the  senate.  At  first  there  wore  two 
of  them,  afterwards  five ,  finally  ten. 
4)  A  sophist,  i.  e.  a  learned  man 
who  professed  philosophy  and  rheto- 
toric,  and  instructed  others  therein 
for  hire.    These  sophists  used  to  tra- 


vel from  town  to  town ,  and  display 
their  skill  for  money;  for  this  ptir- 
pose  they  caosed  a  subject  to  be  pro- 
posed on  which  they  immediately 
proceeded  to  dispute.  Hence  the 
name  came  to  be  used  by  way  of 
contempt,  especially  since  many  of 
these  persons  concerned  themselves 
only  with  useless  subtilties. 

5)  CiHdos,  a  town  of  Caria  (a  pro- 
vince of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  JSgean 
sea) ,  in  which  Venus  was  especially 
worshipped. 

6)  Sardis,  and  more  frequently  plu- 
ral Sarde9,  or  Sardeis,  fidn,  the  chief 
town  of  Lydia,  a*  country  of  AsiaMl- 
nor,  famous  on  account  of  king  Croo- 
sus ,  and  because  the  Etrurians  are 
said  to  have  sprung  Arom  Lydia. 

7)  PhiHppi,orum,  a  town  of  Mace- 
donia, celebrated  for  the  defeat  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius  by  Antony  and 
Octavianus. 
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A  C   T    I. 

SCENE  I.  ~  Eome.    A  Street. 
Enter  Flayius  ,  Mabullus  ,  and  a  Rabble  ^  of  Citizens. 
Flav.    Hence;  home;  you  idle  creatures ;  get  you  home; 
Is  this  a  holiday?     What!  know  you  not; 
Being  mechanical;  you  ought  not  walk; 
Upon  a  labouring  day,, without  the  sign 
Of  your  profession?  —  Speak;  what  trade  art  thou? 

1  CiT.    Why,  sir;  a  carpenter. 

Mab.    Where  is  thy  leather  apron  and  thy  rule? 
What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on  ?  — 
You,  sir;  what  trade  are  you? 

2  CiT.  Truly;  sir;  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman;  I  am 
but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler. ^ 

Mar.    But  what  trade  art  thou?    Answer  me  directly. 

2  CiT.  A  trade,  sir,  that;  I  hope,  I  may  use  with  a  safe 
conscience;  which  is,  indeed,  sir;  a  mender  of  bad  soles. ^ 

Mab.  What  trade,  thou  knave;  thou  naughiy  knave,  what 
trade? 

2  CiT.  Nay;  I  beseech  yoU;  sir;  be  not  out  with  me:* 
yet,  if  you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend  you. 

Mab.  What  meanest  thou  by  that?  Mend  me,  thou 
saucy  fellow! 

2  CiT,    Why,  sir,  cobble  you. 

Flav.    Thou  art  a  cobbler,  art  thou? 

2  CiT.  Truly;  sir;  all  that  I  live  by  is,  with  the  awl: 
I  meddle  with  no  tradesman's  matters;  but  with  awl.*  I  am. 


1)  A  tamultnouB  crowd,  an  assem- 
bly  of  low  people. 

2)  A  quibble :  a  cobbler  meaning 
^  mender  of  old  shoes,  and  a  clumsy 
w-orkman  in  general :  Stumper.  The 
quibble  may  be  expressed  in  some 
way  by  the  German  words ,  Flicker 
and  SchuhfUcker, 

3)  Fletcher  has  the  same  quibble : 
^^If  thou  dost  this,  there  shqjl  be  no 
More  shoe -mending;  Every  man 
shall  hare  a  care  of  his  own  soul. 


4)  To  be  out  means  to  fall  out ,  to 
scold;  and  the  following  be  out 
means,  to  have  worn  out  shoes 
through  which  the  toes  appear. 

5)  Where  our  author  uses  words 
equivocally,  he  imposes  some  diffi- 
culty on  his  editor  with  respect  to 
the  mode  of  exhibiting  them  in  print. 
Shakspeare,  who  wrote  for  the  stage, 
not  for  the  closet ,  was  contented  if 
his  quibble  satisfied  the  ear.  I  have 
with  the  other  modern  editors,  print- 
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indeed^  sir,  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes;  when  they  are  in  great 
danger  y  I  recover  them.  As  proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon 
neats  leather/  have  cone  upon  my  handy -work, 

Flav.    But  wherefore  art  not  in  thy  shop  to-day? 
Whv  dost  thou  lead  these  men  about  the  streets? 

2  CiT.  Truly,  sir,  to  wear  out  their  shoes,  to  get  my- 
self into  more  work.  But,  indeed,  sir,  we  make  holiday, 
to  see  Csesar,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  triumph. 

Mar.    Wherefore    rejoice?     What   conquest   brings   he 
home  ? 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot  wheels? 
You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless  things! 
O,  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 
Knew  you  not  Pompey?     Many  a  time  and  oft, 
Have  you  clinib'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements. 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney- tops, 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  live -long  day,  with  patient  expectation,' 
jTo  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome: 
lAnd  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear 
iHave  you  not  made  an^  universal  shout, 
That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  her  banks, ^ 


ed  here  —  with  awl ,  though  in  the 
first  folio -edition,  we  find  withal;  as 
in  the  preceding  page  bad  soals 
(soles),  instead  of — bad  souls ,  the 
reading  of  the  original  copy.  Malone, 

i)  A  neat,  a  cow  or  ox. 

2)  For  the  correctness  of  ortho- 
graphy and  pronunciation  it  may  not 
be  useless  to  attend  to  the  following 
general  rules  given  in  /.  Walker's 
Class.  Pron.  Dictionary.  The  article 
A  must  be  used  before  all  words  be- 
ginning with  a  consonant,  and  be- 
fore the  vowel  u  when  long,  as  a 
man,  a  usurer,  etc.,  and  the  article 
An  must  be  used  before  all  words 
beginning  with  a  vowel,  except  long 
u:  before  words  beginning  with  h 
mute,  as  an  hour,  an  heir,  etc.  or  be- 
fore words  where  the  h  is  not  mute, 
if  the  accent  be  on  the  second  syl- 
lable ,  as  an  heroic  action ,  an  histori- 
cal account.     It  is  the  absence  of  ac- 


cent on  the  h  that  makes  an  admis- 
sible in  these  words.  The  letter  u, 
when  long,  is  not  so  properly  a  vowel 
as  a  scmiconsonant,  and  perfectly 
equivalent  to  commencing  y;  a  feel- 
ing of  this  has  insensibly  influenced, 
the  best  speakers  to  prefix  a  to  it  in 
their  conversation,  while  a  confused 
idea  of  the  general  rule,  arising  from 
an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  let- 
ters, has  often  induced  them  to  prefix 
an  to  it  in  writing.  This  misappli- 
cation of  the  article  frequently  oc- 
curs in  the  writings  of  our  author's 
time,  as  here  an,  instead  of  a  ufliver- 
sal.  So,  in  Hamlet,  Act.  V.  so.  2: 
an  union, 

3)  As  Tyber  (spelled  also  Tiber, 
Tiberis)  is  always  represented  by  the 
figure  of  a  man,  the  feminine  gender 
is  imprppor.  Steevens, — Other  rivers, 
however,  are  frequently  described 
as  females,  though  less  claBsically, 
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To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds, 

Made  in  her  concave  shores? 

And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire? 

And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday?^ 

And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way, 

That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood  ?^  « 

Begone ; 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees, 

Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 

That  needs  ^  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

Flav.    Go,  go,  good  countrymen,  and  for  this  fault. 
Assemble  all  the  poor  men  of  your  sort;^ 
Draw  them  to  Tyber  banks,  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
Do  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all.  [Exeunt  Citizens. 

See,  whe'r^  their  basest  metal  be  not  mov'd; 
They  vanish  tongue-tied  in^ their  guiltiness. 
Go  you  down  that  way  towards  the  Capitol; 
This  way  will  I:   disrobe  the  images, 
If  you  do  find  them  deck'd  with  ceremonies.  * 

Mab.    May  we  do  so? 
"Uj^ou  know,  it  is  the  feast  of  Lupercal.^ 

Flav.    It  is  no  matter;  let  no  images 
Be  hung  with  Caesar's  trophies.'^     TU  about. 
And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets; 
So  do  you  too,  where  you  perceive  them  thick. 
These  growing  feathers  plucK'd  from  Caesar's  wing,        / 
Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch; 
Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men , 
And  keep  us  all  in  servile  fearfulness.  [Exeunt^ 


even  when  speaking  of  the  presiding 
p<mer  over  die  stream. 

1)  To  cuUf  to  pick  out,  to  select, 
to  choose. 

^)  Needs f  necessarily,  indispens- 
ably. 

3)  i.  e.  of  your  rank. 

4)  WJie*r  f     an    abbreviation    of 
nhether. 

5)  Ceremonies  are  honorary  orna- 
ments; tokens  of  respect.  The  poet 
explains  the  word  afterwards  by  Cte- 


sar^s  trophies;  i.  e.  such  as  he  had 
dedicated  to  the  gods. 

6)  Lupercal,  Lupercalia,  ium  a. 
orum,  sc.  solemnia  or  sacra,  a  feast 
of  the  Bomans,  celebrated  in  Febru- 
ary, in  honour  of  Pan,  the  god  of 
mountains,  cattle,  etc. 

7)  Csesar^s  trophies  are  the  crowns 
which  were  placed  on  his  statues.  — 
There  were  set  up,  in  the  city,  images 
of  Csesar  with  diadems  on  their 
heads,  like  kings.  These  the  two 
tribunes  pulled  down. 


JULTUB  OJEBAR.    ACT  I.  BO.  II. 


SCENE  U.  —  ^  publiek  Piaee. 

Enter,  in  Procession,  with  Mustek,  Caesar;  Amtomt,  for  the  Course;  Cal- 

piiuRMiA,  PoBTiA,  Dbcius  ,  CicBRo,  Brutus  ,  Gassiub,  Oftd  Casca; 

a  great  Crowd  following,  among  them  «  Soothsayer. 

Ci«8.    Calphurnia,  — 
••     Casca.  Peace;  ho!  CeeBar  BpeakB,    [Mustek ceases. 

Cjss.  Calphurnia,  •— 

Cal.    Here,  my  lord. 

CiES.   Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius'  way, 
When  he  doth  run  his  course.^  —  AntoniuB. 

Ant.    Csesar,  my  lord. 

CiES.    Forget  not,  in  your  speed,  Antonius, 
To  touch  Calphurnia:  for  our  elders  say, 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase. 
Shake  off  their  sterile  curse. 

Ant.  I  shall  remember: 

When  Csesar  says.  Do  this^  it  is  performed. 

C^S.    Set  on ;  and  leave  no  ceremony  out.  [Mueiek. 

Sooth.    Csesar. 

CiES.    Ha!  who  calls? 

Casca.    Bid  every  noise  be  still:  —  Peace  yet  again. 

\Musick  ceases* 

Cjes.    Who  is  it  in  the  press, ^  that  calls  on  me? 
I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  musick. 
Cry,  Caesar:  Speak;  Csesar  is  tum'd  to  hear. 

Sooth.    Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Cjss.  What  man  is  that? 

Bru.    a  soothsayer,  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of  March. 

C^s.   Set  him  before  me ,  let  mo  see  his  face. 

Cas.    Fellow,  come  from  the  throng:  Look  upon  Csesar* 

C^s.  What  say'st  thou  to  me  now?   Speak  once  again. 

Sooth.    Beware  the  ides^  of  March. 

C^S.    He  is  a  dreamer;  let  us  leave  him;  —  pass. 

[Sennet,^    Exeunt  all  but  Bru.  and  Cab. 


1)  A  ceremony  observed  at  the 
feast  of  Lupercalia.  That  day,  says 
Plutarch,  there  are  diverse  noble 
men's  sons,  yonng  men,  (and  some 
of  them  ma^strates  themselves  that 
govern  them,)  who  run  naked  throngji 
the  city,  striking  in  sport  those  they 
meet  in  their  way  with  leather 
thongs. 

2)  i.  e.  in  the  crowd. 


3)  The  fifteenth  day  of  March, 
May,  July,  and  October;  the  thir- 
teenth of  the  other  months ,  so  oall- 
ed  from  a  Greek  word,  which  sig^ni- 
fies,  in  general,  the  phases  of  the 
moon;  in  particular,  the  time  of  the 
full  moon. 

4)  Sennet,  a  flourish  of  instru- 
ments, may  be  a  corruption  from 
sonata. 


JULIUS  O^BAR.   AOT  I.  SO.  II.  7 

Cas.    Will  you  go  see  the  order  of  the  courso? 

Bbu.   Not  I. 

Cas.    I  pray  you  do. 

Bbu.   I  am, not  gamesome:  I  do  lack  some  part^ 
Of  that  quick  .spirit  that  is  in  Antony. 
Let  me  not  hinder,  Cassius,  your  desires: 
ril  leave  you, 

Cas.    Brutus,  I  do  observe  you  now  of  late: 
I  have  not  &om  your  eyes  that  gentleness, 
And  show  of  love,  as  I  was  wont  to  have: 
You  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand^ 
Over  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

Bbu.  Cassius, 

Be  not  deceived:  if  I  have  veil'd  my  look, 
I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely  upon  myself.     Vexed  I  am, 
Of  late,  with  passions  of  some  difference, ^ 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself, 
Which  give  some  soil,  perhaps,  to  my  behaviours: 
But  let  not  therefore  my  gooa  friends  be  grieved; 
(Among  which  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one;) 
llor  construe^  any  further  my  neglect, 
Than  that  poor  Brutus,  with  himself  at  war, 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men. 

Cas.    Then,  Brutus,  I  have  much  mistook  your  passion,^ 

amaaflos  Whereoff,  this  breast  of  mine  hath  buried 
oughts-  of  ereat  value,  worthy  cogitations. 
Tell  me,  good  Brutus,  can  vou  see  your  face? 

Bbu.    No,  Cassius:  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself,^ 
But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things, 

1)  Gamesome y  i.  e.  gay,  sportiye. 
— ■  To  l€tck^  to  want  or  need. 

2)  Strange,  is  alien,  nnfaxhiliar, 
^nch  as  might  become  a  stranger. 
'Johnson, 

3)  With  a  fluctuation  of  discor- 
^jurt  opiinons  and  desires.    Johmon, 

4)  To  cdnstrue^  to  interpret,  to 
Explain. 

5)  i.  e.  1  have  much  mistaken  the 
nature  of  the  feelings  from  which 
you  are  now  suffering. 

6)  So,  Sir  John  Davies  in  his  poem 
entitled  Nosce  Teipgumy  1599: 


"Is  it  because  the  mind  is  like  (he  eye, 
"ThrougrU  which  it  gr*thers  knon^ledgv  ^j 
degrees ; 
"Whose  rays  reflect  trot,  but  spread  ott- 
wtodly; 
"Not  seeing  itself,  when  oiher  things  it 
sees!" 
Again,    in   Marston^s    ParasUaster, 
1606: 

"Thus  few  strike  sail  anlil  they  nui  on  shelf; 
**TAe  eye  sees  all  things  but  Us  proper  setf.'* 
Steevems, 
Again,  in  Sir  John  Davies^s  poem: 
"—  the  lights  wluch  in  my  tower  do  shine, 
"Mine  eyes  which  see  all  objects  nigh  and 
far, 
"Look  not  into  this  little  world  of  mine; 
"Nor  see  my  face,  wherein  they  fixed  are." 

Med<me. 


8  JULIUS  O^SAB.    ACT  I.    SO.  H. 

Cas.   'Tisjust: 
And  it  is  very  much  lamented^  Brutus. 
That  you  have  no  such  mirrors,  as  will  turn 
Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye, 
That  you  might  see  your  shadow.    I  have  heard. 
Where  many  of  the  best  respect^  in  Rome, 
(Except  immortal  C»sar,)  speaking  of  Brutus, 
And  groaning  underneath  this  age's  yoke. 
Have  wish'd  that  noble  Brutus  had  his^  eyes. 

Bru.    Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  me,  CassioB, 
That  you  would  have  me  seek  into  myself 
For  that  which  is  not  in  me? 

Cas.    Therefore,  good  Brutus,  be  prepared  to  hear: 
And  since  you  know  you  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I,  your  glass, 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself  which  you  yet  know  not  of. 
And  be  not  jealous  of  me,  gentle  Brutus: 
Were  I  a  common  laugher, ^  or  did  use 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester ;  *  if  vou  know 
That  I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard,** 
And  after  scandal  them;  or  if  you  know 
That  I  profess  myself  in  banqueting 
To  all  uie  rout,^  then  hold  me  dangerous. 

[Flourishy  and  ShouL 

Bbu.    What  means  this  shouting?  I  do  fear,  the  people 
Choose  Caesar  for  their  king. 

Cas.  Ay,  do  you  fear  it? 

Then  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Bbu.    I  would  not,  Cassius;  yet  I  love  him  well:  — 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long? 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me? 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good, 
Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'the  other. 


1)  Reverend  character,  honour. 

2)  Could  clearly  understand  the 
state  of  things  —  see  things  in  the 
same  light  that  they  do. 

3)  Old  copy  —  laugther;  corrected 
by  Pope.     Malone, 

4)  To  sidle,  to  make  common.  — 
To  Invite  every  new  protester  to  my 


affection  by  the  stale  or  allnremeat 
of  customary  oaths.    Johnson. 

5)  To  fawn  on  men ,  to  court  them 
servilely,  as  a  dog.  —  To  hug,  to 
press  close  in  an  embrace ;  to  treat 
with  tenderness. 

6)  By  this  circumlocution  CasriuB 
means  to  say:  if  I  were  a  man  like 
Antonius. 


JULIUS  O^SAK.   ACT  I.    SO.  n. 


And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently:^ 
For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me,  as  i  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

CaS.    I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour.  ^ 
Well,  honour  is  the  suDject  of  my  stor^.  — 
I  cannot  tell,  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life;  but,  for  my  single  self, 
I  had  as  lief^  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  bom  free  as  Csesar;  so  were  you: 
We  both  have  fed  as  well:  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold,  as  well  as  he. 
Foi^  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day,* 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing^  with  her  shores, 
Caesar  said  to  me,  Darsi  ihou,  Cassius,  nowy 
Leap  in  rvilh  me  into  this  angry  flood,  ^ 
And  swim  to  yonder  point?  Upon  the  word. 
Accoutred^  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in. 
And  bade  him  follow:  so^  indeed,  he  did.^ 
The  torrent  roar'd;  and  we  did  buffet  it^ 
With  lusty  sinews;  throwing  it  aside 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed,*® 
Caesar  cry'd,  Jlelp  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink. 
I,  as  -ffineas,  our  great  ancestor. 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 


1)  When  Brutus  first  names  honour 
and  death,  he  calmly  declares  them 
indifferent;  but  as  the  image  kindles 
in  his  mind,  he  sets  honour  above 
life,     Johnson. 

2)  Favour y  favourable  countenance , 
good  qualities. 

3)  Lief,  willing ,  used  now  only  in 
familiar  speaking. 

4)  Raw,  unseasonable,  chill.  — 
Gusty,  stormy,  tempestuous. 

5)  To  chafe,  to  rage. 

6)  Suetonius ,  in  his  life  of  Julius 
Caesar,  tells  of  him  (§  64)  that,  were 
rivers  in  his  way  to  hinder  his  pas- 
sage, he  would  cross  ov%r  them,  either 
swimming,  or  else  bearing  himself 
upon  blowed  leather  bottles.  So  also, 
ibid.  §64,  he  tells  of  Ceesar's  leaping 


into  the ^ sea,  when  he  was  in  danger 
by  a  boat's  being  overladen,  and 
swimming  to  the  next  ship  with  his 
Commentaries  in  his  left  hand. 

7)  To  accoutre,  to  dress. 

8)  This  was  a  customary  exercise 
of  young  Roman  patricians  who  made 
profession  of  arms.  Therefore  Ho- 
race says,  speaking  of  an  enervated 
youth,  '*—  cur  timet  flavum  Tiberim 
tangere ,"  i.  e.  why  does  he  fear  to 
touch  the  yellow  Tyber. 

9)  To  buff'et,  to  beat. 

10)  To  arrive,  used  without  the  pre- 
position at.  So  in  the  Third  Part  of 
King  Henry  VI.  Act.  V.  sc.  3:  "  — 
those  powers  that  the  queen  hath 
raised  in  Gallia,  have  arrived  our 
coast.'' 


JULIUS  CiBSAR.   ACT  I.    80.  U. 

The  old  Anchises  bear,  so,  from  the  waves  of  Tyber 

Did  I  the  tired  Csesar:  And  this  man 

Is  now  become  a  god;  and  Cassias  is 

A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body^ 

If  Cwsar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a  fever  wnen  he  was  in  Spain, 

And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake:  'tis  true,  this  god  did  shake: 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly;* 

And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world,' 

Did  lose  his  lustre:  I  did  hear  him  ^an: 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 

M!ark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 

Alas!  it  cried.  Give  me  some  drink ^  Tiiinius^ 

As  a  sick  girl.    Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  ^  should 

So  get  the  start  <rf  the  majestick  world. 

And  bear  the  palm  alone.  ^ 

Bku.    Another  general  shout! 
I  do  believe,  that  these  applauses  are 
For  some  new  honours  that  are  heap'd  on  CsBsar. 

y'^'^^AS.    Why,  man,  he  doth  bestriae*  the  narrow  world, 

/  Like  a  Colossus ;  and  we  petty  men 

I    Walk  under  his  huge®  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates; 

.    The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 

[   But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings.^ 

Brutus  and  Caesar:  What  should  be  in  that  Caesar? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours? 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well; 


[Shout   Fkurish. 


1)  A  plain  man  would  have  said, 
the  colour  fled  from  kis  lips ,  and  not 
his  lips  from  their  colour.  Warburton 
says  f  that  the  false  expression  was 
for  the  sake  of  as  false  a  piece  of 
wit:  a  poor  quibble,  alluding^  to  a 
coward  flying  from  his  colours. 

2)  i.  e.  whose  look  strikes  the  world 
with  fear. 

3)  Temper y  temperament,  consti- 
tution. 

4)  The  allusion  is  to  the  price  al- 


lotted to  the  foremost  in  the  raeo 
Warburton  takes  the  majesHek  work 
to  be  a  fine  periphrasis  for  the  Ro 
man  empire;  the  citizens  of  Rome  M' 
themselves  on  a  footing  with  kings 
and  they  called  their  domini<»i  oimi 
terrarum. 

5)  To  bestride,  to  step  over. 

6)  Huge,  vast  immense. 

7)  i.e.  inferior  agents;  sorry, 
fellows. 


JULIUS  CiESAB.    ACT  I.    SC.  11. 
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Weigh  them^  it  is  as  heavy;  conjure  with  them^ 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar.  [Shout 

Now  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Csesar  feed, 
That  he  is  grown  so  great?    Aee,  thou  art  shamed: 
RomO;  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods!  ^ 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood, 
But  it  was  fam'd  with  more  than  with  one  man?^ 
When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talk'd  of  Rome, 
That  her  wide  walks  encompassed  but  one  man? 
Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  room''  enough, 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man 
O!  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say, 
There  was  a  Brutus  once,  that  would  have  brook'd' 
The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 
As  easily  as  a  king.^ 

"**"  Bru.    That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous; 
What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim;^ 
How  I  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  times, 
I  shall  recount  hereafter;  for  this  present, 
I  would  not,  so  with  love  I  might  entreat  you, 
Be  any  further  mov'd.    What  you  have  said, 
I  will  consider ;  what  you  have  to  say 
I  will  with  patience  hear:  and  find  a  time 
Both  meet  to  hear,  and  answer,  such  high  things. 
Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew®  upon  this; 
Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager. 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  these  hard  conditions  as^  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us. 

Cas.    I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words 
Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire  from  Brutus. 


1)  i.  e.  thoa  hast  lost  the  power  to 
produce  heroes,  to  ^ve  birth  to  great 
men. 

2)  In  every  age  which  passed  since 
the  great  flood,  i.  e.  since  the  delnge 
in  the  time  of  Dencaliou ,  there  were 
living  several  great  men. 

3)  To  hrook  means  to  endure ,  to 
subinit  to, 

4)  Though  7o^»on  proposes  to  read 
infernal  devU,  Steevens  prefers  conti- 


nuing to  read  eternal  devil.  Lucius  Ju- 
nius Brutus y  says  Cassius,  would  as 
soon  have  submitted  to  the  perpe- 
tual dominion  of  a  daemon,  as  to 
the  lasting  government  of  a  king.  — 

5)  Aim  in  the  meaning  of  guess, 
conjecture. 

6)  Consider  this  at  leisure;   rumi- 
nate on  this.     Johnson, 

7)  As,   in  our  author's  age,   was 
frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  tka^^ 
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JULIUS  O^SAB.  ACT  I.   SO.  IX. 


Re-enter  Casjlb,  and  his  Train. 

Bru.    The  games  arc  done^  and  Caesar  is  returning. 

Cas.    As  they  pass  by,  pluck  Casca  by  the  sleeve; 
And  he  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded,  worthy  note,  to-day. 

Bru.    I  will  do  so:  —  But  look  you,  Cassius, 
The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Ciesar's  brow, 
And  all  tne  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train: 
Calphumia's  cheek  is  pale;  and  Cicero 
Looks  with  such  ferret^  and  such  fiery  eyes. 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  cross'd*  in  conference  by  some  senators. 

Cas.    Casca  will  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 

CiEs.  Antonius. 

Ant.    Caesar. 

C^s.   Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat; 
Sleek-headed  men;^  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights: 
Tend'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look; 
He  thinks  too  much:  such  men  are  dangerous. 

Ant.    Fear  him  not,  Caesar,  he's  not  dangerous; 
He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given. 

C-fiS.    'Would  he  were  fatter:  —  But  I  fear  him  not: 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare ^  Cassius.    He  reads  much; 
He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men:  he  loves  no  plays, 
As  thou  dost,  Antony;  he  hears  no  musick: 
Seldom  he  smiles;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort. 
As  if  he  moek'd  himself,  and  scorn'd  his  spirit 
That  could  be  mov'd  to  smile  at  any  thing. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease. 
Whiles^  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves; 


1)  A  ferret  has  red  eyes. 

2)  To  cross^  to  contradict. 

3)  So,  in  Sir  Thomas  North's  trans- 
lation of  Ptutarchy  1579.  "  When  C«- 
sar^s  friends  complained  unto  him  of 
Antonius  and  Dolabella,  that  they 
pretended  some  mischief  towards 
him ;  he  answered ,  as  for  those  fat 
men  and  smooth  -  combed  heads,  I 
never  reckon  of  them;  but  these 
pale-visaged  and  carrion-lean  people, 


I  fear  them  most;  meaning  Bm^ 
and  Cassius.'*  And  again :  *^  Gie^ 
had  Cassius  in  great  jealousy,  9^ 
suspected  him  much ,  whereupon  * 
said  on  a  time  to  his  friends,  Wti 
will  Cassius  do,  think  you'?  I  li^ 
not  his  pale  looks."     Steevens. 

4)  Spare,  properly,  means  parsim 
nious,  but  here  lean,  wanting  flesh 

5)  Whiles,  as  long,  as,  is  old  £ 
whilst,  or  while. 
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And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 
I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd, 
Than  what  I  fear^  for  always  I  am  Csesar. 
Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf. 
And  tell  me  truly  what  thou  think'st  of  him. 

[Exeunt  C^sar  and  his  Train.    Gasca  stays  behind. 

Casca.  You  puird  me  by  the  cloak;  would  you  speak 
with  me? 

Bbu.    Ay,  Casca ;^tell  us  what  hath  chanc'd  to-day, 
That  CsBsar  looks  so  sad. 

Casca.    Why,  you  were  with  him,  were  you  not? 

Bru.    I  should  not  then  ask  Casca  what  hath  chanc'd. 

Casca.  Why,  there  was  a  crowp  offer'd  him:  and  being 
offered  him, 'he  put  it  by  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  thus; 
and  then  the  people  fell  a  shouting.  ^ 

Bbu.    What  was  the  second  noise  for? 

Casca.    Why,  for  that  too. 

Cas.    They  shouted  thrice;  What  was  the  last  cry  for? 

Casca.    Why,  for  that  too. 

Bru.    Was  the  crown  ofifered  him  thrice? 

Casca.  Ay,  mary,^  was't,  and  he  put  it  by  thrice,  every 
time  gentler  than  other;  and  at  every  putting  by,  mine^ 
honest  neighbours  shouted. 

Cas.    Who  offered  him  the  crown? 

Casca.   Why,  Antony. 

Bbu.    Tell  us  the  manner  of  it,  gentle  Casca. 

Casca.  I  can  as  well  be  hanged  as  tell  the  manner  of 
it:  it  was  mere  foolery.  I  did  not  mark  it.  1  saw  Mark 
Antony  offer  him  a  crown;  —  yet  'twas  not  a  crown  neither, 
'twas  one  of  these  coronets;*  —  and,  as  I  told  you,  he  put 
it  by  once;  but,  for  all  that,  to  my  thinking,  he  would 
fain^  have  had  it.  Then  he  offered  it  to  him  again;  then 
he  put  it  by  again:  but,  to  my  thinking,  he  was  very  loath 
to  my  his  fingers  off  it.  ^    And  then  he  offered  it  the  third 


1)  A  placed  before  a  participle,  or 
participial  noun.  Bo,  to  go  a  fishing, 
a  hunting,  to  come  a  begging. 

2)  Marry  —  indeed  —  forsooth :  an 
exclamation  of  frequent  use  in  Shak- 
speare,  which  is  commonly  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  holy  Maria,  or 
Mary. 

3)  Mine,  thine,  the  substantive 
pronoun  instead  of  the  adjective  my. 


thy,  before  vowels  and /« mute,  is  still 
in  use ,  both ,  in  grave  and  ludicrous 
language. 

4)  So  in  the  old  translation  of  Plu- 
tarch: "—  he  came  to  Csesar,  and 
presented  him  a  diadem  wreathed 
about  with  laurel."     Steevens. 

5)  Fain,  adv.  gladly,  very  desi- 
rously. 

6)  0/f,  used  here  as  a  preposition, 
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time;  he  put  it  the  third  time  by:  and  still  as  he  refused 
it,  the  rabblement  hooted,^  and  clapped  their  chopped 
hands, ^  and  threw  up  their  night-caps,  and  uttered  sucn  a 
deal  of  foul  breath  because  Csesar  refused  the  crown,  that 
it  had  almost  choked  Csesar;  for  he  swooned,  and  fell  down 
at  it :  And  for  mine  own  part ,  I  durst  not  laugh ,  for  fear 
of  oDcnin^my  lips,  and  receiving  the  bad  air. 

Oas.    But  sort,  I  pray  you:  What?  did  Caesar  swoon? 

Casca.  He  fell  down  in  the  market-place,  and  foamed 
at  mouth,  and  was  speechless. 

Bru.    'Tis  very  like:  he  hath  the  falling-sickness. 

Cas.    No,  Csesar  hath  it  not;  but  you,  and  I, 
And  honest  Casca,  wo  have  tlie. falling-sickness. 

Casca.  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that;  but,  I  am 
sure,  Csesar  fell  down.  If  the  tag-rag^  people  did  not  clap* 
him,  and  hiss  him,  according  as  he  pleased,  and  displeased 
them,  as  they  used  to  do  the  players  in  the  theatre,  I  am 
no  true  man.^ 

Bru.    What  said  he,  when  he  came  unto  himself? 

Casca.  Marry,  before  he  fell  down,  when  he  perceived 
the  common  herd  was  glad  he  refused  the  crown,  he  plucked 
me^  ope  his  doublet,  and  offered  them  this  throat  to  cut 
—  An^  1  had  been  a  man  of  any  occupation,^  if  I  would 
not  have  taken  him  at  a  word,  1  would  I  might  go  to  hell 
amonff  the  rogues:  —  and  so  he  fell.  When  he  came  to 
himself  again,  he  said.  If  he  had  done,  or  said  any  thing 
amiss,  he  desired  their  worships  to  think  it  was  his  infir- 
mity. Three  or  four  wenches,  where  I  stood,  cried,  JlaSi 
good  soul!   —  and  forgave  him  with  all  their  hearts:    But 


signifies  distance ,  and  is  gcnernlly 
opposed  to  on :  not  on ,  distant  from. 
The  nieanin(2f  is:  he  abhorred  touch- 
ing the  crown. 

1)  liahhlement  is  the  same  as  rah- 
hle,  p.  3,  *).  —  To  hooty  to  shout,  to 
cry. 

2)  i.  e.  hands  coarse  by  rude  han- 
diwork. —  To  chop  properly  means 
to  cut  with  a  quick  blow. 

3)  Tag —  rag,  people  of  the  lowest 
degree,  iiomtag,  a  point  of  metal 
put  to  the  end  of  a  string,  thence 
any  thing  paltry  and  mean;  andr'a^, 


a  piece  of  cloth  torn  from  the  rest^ 
a  tatter. 

4)  To  clapy  to  celebrate  by  cUp^ 
ping  the  hands,  to  applaud. 

5)  1.  o.  no  honest,  no  faithful  maiV' ' 

6)  The  use  of  this  superabundai*-'^ 
pronoun  is  not  uufrequentiufamili^^ 
lunguaee.  Shakspeare  uses  it  offceiv-  •» 
particularly  in  tha  speeches  of  talk.  ^ 
ative  persons. 

7)  Any  like  an  if,  is  obsolete,  in-^ 
stead  of  if,  ^ 

8)  Had  1  been  a  mechanic,  one  <r  ^ 
the  plebeians  to  whom  he  oflferedhi-^ 
throat.  Johnson, 
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there's  no  heed^  to  be  taken  of  them;  if  Csesar  had  stab- 
'   bed  their  mothers,  they  would  have  done  no  less. 

Bbu.    And  after  that,  he  came,  thus  sad,  away? 

Casca,   Ay.^ 

Cas.    Did  Cicero  say  any  thing? 

Casca.    Ay,  he  spote  Greek. 

Cas.    To  what  effect? 

Casca.  Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that,  I'll  ne'er  look  you  i' 
the  face  again:  But  those  that  understood  him,  smiled  at 
one  another,    and  shook  their   heads;   but,   for  mine  own 

Kart,  it  was  Greek  to  me.  I  could  tell  you  more  news  too ; 
[aruUus  and  Flavins,  for  pulline  scarfs  .off  CsBsar's  images, 
sxe  put  to  silence.  Fare  you  well.  There  was  more  foolery 
yet,  if  I  could  remember  it. 

Cas.    Will  you  sup  with  me  to-night,  Casca? 
Casca.    No,  I  am  promised  forth. ^ 
Cas,   Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow? 
Casca.    Ay,  if  I  be  alive,   and  your  mind  hold,*    and 
your  dinner  worth  the  eating. 
Cas.   Good ;  I  will  expect  you. 

Casca.    Do  so:  Farewell,  both.  [Eant  Casca. 

■  Bbu.    What  a  blunt  fellow  this  is  grown  to  be; 
He  was  quick  mettle,  when  he  went  to  school. 

Cas*.    So  is  he  now,  in  execution 
Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprize. 
However  he  puts  on  this  tardj  form. 
This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit. 
Which  gives  me  stomach  to  digest  his  words  ^ 
With  better  appetite. 

Bbu.   And  so  it  is.   For  this  time  I  will  leave  you: 
To-inorrow,  if  you  please  to  speak  with  me, 
I  will  come  home  to  you;®  or,  if  you  will, 
Come  home  to  me,  and  I  will  wait  for  you. 

Cas.    I  will  do  so:  —  till  then,  think  of  the  world. 

[Exit  Bbutus. 
Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble;  yet,  I  see, 
l^y  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought 


n 


1)  No  attention,  no  notice. 

2)  Ay,  and  nay,  as  often  in  our 
P^t  instead  of  yes,  and  no. 

3)  Forth,  properly  forward ;  here, 
*»Mfoad,  to  another  place;  I  am  al- 
feady  engaged. 


4)  i.  e.  if  you  remain  of  the  same 
mind  —  if  yon  do  not  change  your 
mind. 

5)  i.  e.  induces  me  to  respect  what 
he  says. 

6)  To  your  habitation. 


/ 
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From  that  it  is  disposed  :^  Therefore  'tis  meet 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes: 
For  who  so  firm,  that  cannot  be  seduc'd? 
Cffisar  doth  bear  me  hard;^  but  he  loves  Brutus: 
If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassins, 
He  should  not  humour  ^  mc.    I  will  this  night, 
In  several  hands  **,  in  at  his  windows  throw, 
As  if  they  came  from  several  citizens, 
Writings  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 
That  I^me  holds  of  his  name;  wherein  obscurely 
Csesar's  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at: 
And,  after  this,  let  Csesar  seat  him  sure; 
For  we  will  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure. 


[ExH, 


SCENE  UL  -  A  Street. 

Thunder  and  Lightning,    Enter,  from  opposite  sides,  Cjlbcjl  with  his  Sword 

drawn ,  and  Cicero. 

Cic.    Good  even,  Casca:  Brought  you  Cffisar  home?^ 
Why  are  you  breathless?  and  whv  stare  you  so? 

Casca.    Are  not  you  mov'd,  wnen  all  the  sway  of  earth* 
Shakes,  like  a  thing  unfirm?    O  Cicero, 
1  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riv'd'  the  knotty  oaks;  and  I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam, 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threat'ning  clouds :  ® 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now, 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire. 
Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  heaven; 
Or  else  the  world,  too  saucy ^  with  the  gods. 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction.*® 

CiC.    Whv,  saw  you  any  thing  more  wonderful? 

Ca8CA.    a  common  slave  (you  know  him  well  by  sigW) 
Hold  up  his  left  hand,  whicli  did  flame,  and  bum 

4)  In  the  form  of  writing  pecuU*' 
to  different  persons,  varions  h»^*' 
writing. 

5)  Did  you  attend  CsBsar  hoio® 
Johnson. 

i\)  The  whole  weight  of  this  g\o^^' 

7)  To  rive,  to  split,  to  cleave. 

8)  i.  e.  to  reach  the  clouds. 
0)  Pert,  insolent. 


1)  Disposed i  i.  e.  disposed  to.  — 
The  metal  or  temper  may  be  worked 
into  qualities  contrary  to  its  orip^inal 
constitution.     Johnson. 

2)  i.e.  has  un  unfavourable  opinion 
ofmc.  The  same  phrase  occurs  aj^ain 
in  the  first  scene  of  Act  III.  Steevens. 

3)  The  meaning  is  this:  Caesar 
loves  Brutus ,  but  if  I  were  Hrutus, 
his  love  should  not  humour^  i.  e.  ca- 
jole me,  should  not  take  hold  of  my 
affection,  so  as  to  forget  my  prin- 
ciples.    Johnson, 


10)  Compare  I/amlei,  Act  I.  Bc.   ri' 

A  little  ere  the  mightiest Osesar  £^^^ 
the  graves  stood  tenantless,  eto. 
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Like  twenty  torches  join'd;  and  yet  his  hand, 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remain -d  unscorch'd.^ 
Besides  (I  have  hot  since  put  up  my  sword), 
Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion, 
who  glar'd^  upon  me,  and  went  surly ^  by. 
Without  annoying  me:  And  there  were  drawn 
Upon  a  heap  a  hundred  ghastly*  women, 
Transformed  with  their  fear;  who  swore,  they  saw     ^ 
Men,  all  on  fire,  walk  up  and  down  the  streets. 
And,  yesterday,  the  bird  of  night*  did  sit. 
Even  at  noon-day^  upon  the  market-place, 
Hooting,  and  shrieking.    When  these  prodigies 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say, 
These  are  theit  reasons^ —  They  are  natural; 
For,  I  believe  they  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate^  that  they  point  upon. 

Cic.    Indeed,  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time: 
But  men  ma^  construe  things  after  their  fashion, 
Clean  from  "^  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves. 
Comes  C»sar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow? 

Casca.    He  doth;  for  h6  did  bid  Antonius 
Send  word  to  you,  he  would  be  there  to-morrow. 

CiC.    Good  night  then,  Casca:  this  disturbed  sky 
Is  not  to  walk  in 

Casca.  Farewell,  Cicero. 


Enter  Cassius. 


Cas.    Who's  there? 


1)  So  in  the  old  translation  oiPtu- 

torch ;  „ a  slave  of  the  soldiers 

that  did  cast  a  marvellous  burning 
flame  out  of  his  hand ,  insomuch  as 
they  that  saw  it,  thought  he  had  been 
burnt ,  but  when  the  fire  was  out ,  it 
was  found  he  had  no  hurt.    Steevens. 

2)  The  first  and  second  edition 
read:  glaz'd.  Johnson  conjectured 
gaz*dy  but  Pope  substituted  glared, 
and  this  readiug,  which  is  certainly 
right ,  has  been  adopted  by  all  the 
8iH)seqnent  editors.  To  gaze,  says 
Steevens  t  is  only  to  look  steadfastly, 
or  with  admiration.  Olar''dhAB  a  sin- 
gular propriety ,  as  it  expresses  the 
nirious  BcintiUation  of  a  lion's  eye : 

J17LIUS  CJE8AB. 


and  that  a  lion  should  appear  full  of 
fury,  and  yet  attempt  no  violence, 
augments  the  prodigy. 

3)  Surly  (siir-ly),  gloomily  morose, 
in  sour  anger. 

4)  Ghostlike,  spectral. 

5)  The  screech-owl,  an  owl  that 
hoots  in  the  night ,  and  whose  voice 
is  supposed  to  betoken  danger  or 
death. 

6)  Climate  J  a'  region  or  tract  of 
land;  country.  Shakspeare  speaking 
of  the  same  prodigies,  says,  in  Ham- 
let,  Act  I.  sc.2:  Unto  our  climatures 
and  countrymen; 

7)  Clean  is  altogether,  entirely.  — 
From  means  contrary  to, 

2 
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Casca.  a  Roman. 

('AS.  Casca,  by  your  voice. 

Casca.    Your  ear  is  good.    CasBius,  what  night  is  this? 

Cas.    a  very  pleasing  night  to  honest  men. 

Casca.    Who  ever  knew  Uxe  heavens  menace  so? 

Cas.    Those  y  that  have  known  the  earth  so  full  of  faults. 
For  my  part;  1  have  walk'd  about  the  streets. 
Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night; 
And,  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  as  you  see, 
Have  bar'd  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone:^ 
And,  when  the  cross  blue  lightning  seem'd  to  open 
The  breast  of  heaven,  I  did  present  myself 
Even  in  the  aim  and  very  flash  of  it. 

Casca.  But  wherefore  did  you  so  much  tempt  the  heavens? 
It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble, 
When  the  most  mighty  gods,  by  tokens,  send 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  astonish  us. 

Cas.    You  are  dull,  Casca;  and  those  sparks  of  life 
That  should  be  in  a  Roman,  you  do  want. 
Or  else  you  use  not:  You  look  pale  and  gase. 
And  put  on  fear,  and  cast  yourself  in  wonder, 
To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heavens : 
But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause. 
Why  all  these  fires,  why  all  these  gliding  ghosts, 
Why  birds  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kind; ^ 
Why  old  men,  fools, ^  and  children  calculate:* 
Why  all  these  things  change,  from  their  ordinance,^ 
Their  natures  and  pre-formed  faculties, 
To  monstrous  quality;  why,  you  shall  find. 
That  heaven  hath  infus'd  them  with  these  spirits, 
To  make  them  instruments  of  fear,  and  warning. 
Unto  some  monstrous  state.  ^    Now  could  I ,  Casca, 


1)  A  stone  fabulouslj  snpposod  to 
he  discharged  by  thuudcr.  So  in 
Cymbeline : 

"Fear  no  more  the  lig-1i(iiing>-flash. 
"  Nor  ihe  all  dreaded  liiunder  slonc." 
Steepens. 

It  would  be  wrong  therefore,  as  has 
been  done,  to  suppose  the  word 
thunder-storm,  instead  of  thunder- 
stone. 

2)  Why  they  deviate  from  quality 
and  nature. 

3)  Some  editors  have  been  inclined  | 


to  point  thus:   "Why  old  men  fool^i 
and  children  calculate." 

4)  To  calculate  here  signifiei  ^ 
foretel  or  prophesy:  for  the  cn8U>^ 
of  fortellijig  fortunes  by  astrolotf^ 
(which  was  at  that  time  much  ^ 
vogue)  was  performed  by  a  long  c*^' 
cufation.  So,  to  calculate  the  natimtif' 
is  a  technical  term. 

5)  Deviate  from  the  stated  ord^' 
and  laws  of  nature. 

0)  Warning  to  indicate  or  nlgoitf 
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Kame  to  thee  a  man  most  like  this  dreadful  night; 

That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  dtnd  roars 

As  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol: 

A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself,  or  me,  ^ 

In  personal  action;  yet  prodigious  grown, ^ 

And  fearful,  as  these  strange  eruptions  are.  v 

Casca.    'Tis  Crosar  that  you  mean:  Is  it  not,  Cassius? 

Cas.    Let  it  be  who  it  is:  for  Romans  now 
Have  thewes  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors;^ 
But  woe  the  while!  our  fathers'  minds  are  dead, 
And  we  are  ffovern'd  with  our  mothers'  spirits; 
Our  yoke  and  sufferings  show  us  womanisn. 

Casca.    Indeed,  they  say,  the  senators  to-morrow 
Mean  to  establish  Csesar  as  a  king: 
And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea  and  land, 
In  every  place,  save  here  in  Italy. 

Cas.    1  know  whei<B  I  will  wear  this  dagger  then: 
Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver*  Cassius: 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most  strong; 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat: 
Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron. 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit; 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 
Never  lacks  ^  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides. 
That  part  of  tyranny,  that  I  do  bear, 
I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure. 

Casca.    So  can  I: 
So  every  bondman^  in  his  own  hand  bears 
The  power  to  canceP  his  captivity. 


some    wonderful,    some    enormous 
state. 

1)  One  might  expect,  or  /,  but  the 
file  poet  makes  this  accusative  case 
depending   on   the  preceding  verb 


2)  6hronm  prodigious,  portentous. 

3)  Tl^ewes  isan  obsolete  word  which 
metoM  tnuseuiar  strength ,  or  nerves, 
OUier  old  authors  use  it  in  the  mean- 
ing of  mimii«r9,  qualities,  dispositions. 
We  find  it  mBamlet,  Act.  I.  sc.  3: 
''For nature, crescent,  does  not  grow 


alone  In  thewes  a.ndhvlk,^  —  Liketo 
their  ancestors,  i.  e.  like  those  of 
their  a. 

4)  i.  e.  will  save  him  from  servitude. 

5)  To  lack,'  to  be  wanting,  to  be 
without. 

6)  Every  slave,  A  bondman  is  a 
man  slave;  a  bondmaid ,  a  woman 
slave. 

7)  To  annul,  to  anmhilate  or  de- 
stroy. To  cflwce/'properly  signifies  to 
cross  a  writing;  to  efface  or  oblite- 
rate in  generic. 

2* 
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Gas.    And  why  should  Csesar  be  a  tyrant  then: 
Poor  man!  I  knoW;  he  would  not  be  a  wolf. 
But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep:  ^ 
He  were  no  lion,  were  not  Romans  hinds. ^ 
Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire. 
Begin  it  with  weak  straws:  What  trasn^  is  Rome, 
What  rubbish,  and  what  offal,  when  it  serves 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate^ 
So  vile  a  thing  as  Csesar?  But,  O  grief! 
Where  hast  thou  led  me?  I,  perhaps,  speak  this 
Before  a  willing  bondman:  then  I  know 
My  answer  must  be  made:^  But  I  am  arm'd^ 
And  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent. 

Casca.    You  speak  to  Casca:  and  to  such  a  man^ 
That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.^    Hold  my  hand:^ 
Be  factious^  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs; 
And  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far, 
As  who  goes  farthest. 

Cas.  There's  a  bargain  made. 

Now  know  you,  Casca,  1  have  mov'd  already 
Some  certain  of  the  noblest-minded  Romans, 
To  undergo,  with  me,  an  enterprize 
Of  honourable-dangerous  consequence; 
And  I  do  know,  by  this,  they  stay  for  me 
In  Pompey's  porch:®  for  now,  this  fearful  night, 
There  is  no  stir,  or  walking  in  the  streets; 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element 
Is  favour d,^*  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand, 
Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible. 


1)  If  he  did  not  see  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  but  sheep. 

2)  i.  e.  deer,  good-natured  creatures 
without  courage. 

3)  Trash  is  anything  worthless. 

4)  To  illustrate. 

5)  I  shall  be  called  to  account,  and 
must  answer  as  for  seditious  words. 

6)  Fleering  means  mocking,  fawn- 
ing, jesting.  Otherwise  to  fleer  mesins 
to  look  with  scorn  and  sly  imperti- 
nence ;  much  the  same  as  to  sneer. 
It  is  no  longer  in  common  use.  —  A 
tell-tale  here  means  a  talker,  a  tat- 
tler; in  other  respects  particularly 
one  who  gives  malicious  information. 


7)  This  is  the  same  as,  iSfere'i  w|r 
hand. 

8)  Johnson  explains  the  words  ht 
factious,  by,  he  active;  Malonehj^  tm- 
body  a  party  or  faction,     SteenM 
judges  Johnson's  explanation  to  be 
the  true  one.  Menenius,  mCorioUaaitt 
says,   ^^I  have  been  idwaya  faction' 
ary  on  the  part  of  your  eeneral;'* 
and  the  speaker,  who  is  describing 
himself,  would  scarce  have  employed 
the  word  in  its  common  and  on- 
favourable  sense. 

0)  A  porch  is  a  portico ,  a  covered 
walk. 
10)  i.  e.  appears ;  is  in  appearance 
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Enter  Ginna. 

Casca.    Stand  close  awhile^  for  here  comes  one  in  haste. 

Cas.    'Tis  Cinna^  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait;^ 
He  is  a  friend.  —  Ginna,  Where  haste  you  so? 

Cm.    To  find  out  you:  Who's  that?  Metellus  Cimber? 

Cas.   No,  it  is  Casca;  one  incorporate^ 
To  our  attempts.    Am  I  not  staid  for,  Cinna? 

CiN.    I  am  glad  on't.    What  a  fearful  night  is  this? 
There's  two  or  three  of  us  have  seen  strange  sights. 

Cas.    Am  I  not  staid  for,"  Cinna?  Tell  me. 

CiN,  ..   Yes, 

You  are.    O,  Cassius,  if  you  could  but  win 
The  noble  Butus  to  our  party  — 

Cas.    Be  you  content:  good  Cinna,  take  this  paper, 
And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  prsetor's  chair,  ^ 
Where  Brutus  may  but  find  it;  and  throw  this 
In  at  his  window:  set  this  up  with  wax 
Upon  old  Brutus '  statue :  all  this  done, 
Repair  to  Pompey's  porch,  where  you  shall  find  us. 
Is  Decius  Brutus,  and  Trebonius,  there? 

CiN.   All  but  Metellus  Cimber;  and  he's  gone 
To  seek  you  at  your  house.    Well,  I  will  hie,* 
And  so  bestow  tnese  papers  as  you  bade  me. 

Cas.  That  done,  repair  to  Pompey's  theatre.  [Exit  Cinka. 
Come,  Casca,  you  and  I  will  yet,  ere  day. 
See  Brutus  at  his  house:  three  parts  of  him 
Is  ours  already;  and  the  man  entire, 
Upon  the  next  encounter,  yields  him  ours.^ 

Casca.    O,  he  sits  high,  in  all  the  people's  hearts: 
And  that,  which  would  appear  ojffence  m  us. 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchymy, 
Will  change  to  virtue,  and  to  worthiness.® 


or  coontenance  like ;  resembles,  etc. 
Favour  IB  look,  countenance,  appear- 


1)  Oaii  IB  the  air  and  manner  of 
waUcing  peenliar  to  a  p«lk«on. 

2)  Imoorpqrate  means  united,  asso- 
ciated, confederate. 

3)  PriBtorwRB  the  title  of  a  chief  ma- 
riateate  at  Rome ,  who  administered 
jostiee,  and  ranked  next  to  the  con- 
anls.  The  prietors ,  eight  in  the  time 
of  GsBMur,  wore  a  toga  pretexta,  sat 


on  cumle  seats  {selles  curules)  and 
were  preceded  by  six  lictors. 

4)  To  hie f  to  hasten,  to  go  in 
haste. 

5)  Upon  our  next  meeting  he  will 
surrender  himself  to  us,  i.  e.  comply, 
join  in  our  schemes. 

6)  i.  e.  his  support,  or  acquiescence, 
will  act  like  alchymy:  for  it  will 
make  that  appear  virtuous  which,  ef- 
fected by  ourselves  only,  would  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  appear  offensive. 
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Cas.    Him,  and  his  worth,  and  our  great  need  of  him, 
You  have  right  well  conceited.*    Let  us  go, 
For  it  is  after  midnight;  and  ere  day. 
We  will  awake  him,  and  be  sure  of  him.  [JExeunt, 


ACT    II. 

SCENE  I.  —  Brntus's  Orchard.^ 
Enter  Brutus. 
Bru.   What,  Lucius!  ho!*  — 
I  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars, 
Give  guess  how  near  to-day.*  —  Lucius,  I  say! 
I  would  it  were  my  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly. 
When,  Lucius,  when?  Awake,  1  say:  What,  Lucius! 

Enter  Lucius. 

Luc.    Caird  you,  my  lord? 

Bru.    Get  me  a  taper ^  in  my  study,  Lucius: 
When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here. 

Luc.    I  will,  my  lord.  [Exit, 

Bru.    It  must  be  by  his  death:  and,  for  my  part, 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  sjpum  at  him,* 
But  for  the  general.    He  would  bo  crown'd:  — 
How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there's  the  question. 
It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder; 
And  that  craves  wary  walking.^     Crown  him?  —  That;  — 
And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him, 
That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 
The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse  from  power :^  And,  to  speak  truth  of  Ciesar, 


1)  You  have  a  very  right  idea  of 
him,  etc. 

2)  Orchard,  a  garden  of  fruit-trees. 
Orchard  was  anciently  written  hort- 
yard;  hence  its  original  meaning  is 
obvious. 

3)  Ho,  holla,  get  up!  and  the  fol- 
lowing exclamations,  /  say,  when, 
what,  are  words  exhorting  him  to  rise 
from  bed ,  exciting  or  rousing  to  ac- 
tion and  indicating  impatience;  the 
German  he ,  heda ,  auf,  mm.  I  say^  is 


the  usual  expression  in  calling  U^ 
any  one  at  a  distance. 

4)  i.  e.  I  cannot  guera  how  nea^ 
the  day  is.  —  To  give  guess,  to  gir^ 
judgment,  to  guess,  to  judge. 

5)  A  tapei^,  a  wax-candle,  a  light 

6)  To  spurn  at  him,  to  kick  nim, 
to  push  him  away  by  killing  Urn, 
CsBsar,  of  course. 

7)  Adders  being  concealed  in  the 
way,  crave  i.  e.  exhort  to  be  wary  <rf 
them— to  be  cautious  where  wetread. 

8)  Disjoins  remorse,  i.  e.  separate! 
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I  have  not  known  when  his  aflTections  sway'd 

More  than  his  reason.^    But  'tis  a  common  proofs 

That  lowliness^  is  young  ambition's  ladder^ 

Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face: 

But  when  he  once  attams  the  upmost  round/ 

He  then  utito  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 

Looks  in  the  clouds ,  scorning  the  base  degrees^ 

By  which  he  did  ascend:  So  Csesar  may; 

Then,  lest  he' may ,  prevent.    And,  since  the  quarrel 

Will  near  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is, 

Fashion  it  thus;  that  what  he  is,  augmented. 

Would  run  to  these,  and  these  extremities; 

And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg. 

Which,  hatched,  would,  as  his  kind,®  grow  mischievous; 

And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

Re-enter  Lnoius. 

Luc.    The  taper  burneth  in  your  closet,  sir. 
Searching  the  window  for  a  flint,  I  found 
This  paper,  thus  sealed  up;  and,  I  am  sure, 
It  did  not  lie  there  when  1  went  to  bed. 

Bbu.    Get  you  to  bed  again,  it  is  not  day. 
Is  not  to-morrow,  boy,  the  ides  of  March? 

Luc.    I  know  not,  sir. 

Bru.    Look  the  calendar,  and  bring  me  word. 

Luc.    I  will,  sir. 

Bbu.    The  exhalations,  whizaing  in  the  air, 
Give  so  much  light,  that  I  may  read  by  them. ^ 

[Opens  the  Letter ,  and  reads. 
Bruius,  ihau  steepest;  awake,  and  see  thyself. 


eonscience  from,  etc.  for  a  tyrant 
knows  no  pity  on  others;  he  will  ne- 
vei  hear  the  voice  of  his  conscience, 
nerer  feel  any  scrapie  in  executing 
or  establishinghis  self-assamed  pow- 
e*. —  Warhwrion  explainis  remorse 
by  mercy;  Steevens  by  pity,  ten- 
^ess. 

1)  i.  e.  I  know  no  instance  of  his 
tffections  having  more  influence  on 
^  or  goyeming  him  more  than  his 
i^tson. 

^)  Common  proof  means  a  matter 
<>{to]omou  experience. 
<^) Humility,  submissiveness. 


4)  Round  means  the  step  of  a  lad- 
der; thence  the  upmost  round,  the  top. 

5)  Base  degreA ,  low  steps.  —  So, 
in  Daniel's  avil  Wars,  ld02: 


„The  aspirer,  onee  atlain'd  anto  the  top, 
,,Cal8  on  those  means  by  which  himself 


nP; 


«rot 


,,And  with   a  harder  hand ,  and  slraig-hter 
rein, 
,iDnth  earb  that  looseness  he  did  find  be- 
fore; 
,,DoQblLng-  the    occasion   like   migrht   serve 
atfain; 
„Hi8  own  example  makes  him    fear   the 
more." 

Malone. 

6)  i.  e.  as  all  those  of  his  Idnd,  that 
is,  nature,  being  of  the  same  species. 
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Shall  Borne,  &€.    Speak ^  strike ^  redress! 

BrtiiuSy  thou  sleep' st;  awake  — 

Such  instigations  havo  been  often  dropped 

Where  I  have  took  them  up. 

Shall  Rome,  &c.    Thus^  must  I  piece  it  out;^ 

Shall  Rome  stand  under  one  man's  awe?  What!  Rome? 

My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome 

The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  call'd  a  king. 

Speak y  strike f  redress!  —  Am  I  entreated  then 

To  speak,  and  strike?  O  Rome!  I  make  thee  promise^ ^ 

If  the  redress  will  follow,  thou  receivest 

Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus. 

Re-enter  Luctur. 
Luc.    Sir,  March  has  wasted  fourteen  days.' 

[Knock  mthm, 
Bru.    Tis  good.     Go  to  the  gate;  somebody  knocks. 

\Exit  Luoius. 
Since  Cassius  first  did  whet*  me  against  Cffisar, 
I  have  not  slept. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing* 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma/  or  a  hideous  dream: 
The  genius,  and  the  mortal  instruments, 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man. 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  sujffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection.'' 


1)  Make  np  the  complement ,  snp- 

ply- 

2^  I  promise  thee,  I  give  my  word. 

3)  It  was  wasted  but  fourteen  days : 
this  was  the  dawn  of  the  15th,  when 
the  boy  makes  his  report.    Theobald. 

4)  To  tvhct,  to  sharpen,  to  make 
angry  or  acrimonious,  the  German 
word  metzen, 

5)  This  description  of  the  condi- 
tion of  conspirators,  says  Warhurion^ 
before  the  execution  of  their  design, 
has  a  pomp  and  a  terror  in  it  that 
perfectly  astonishes.  The  excellent  danger,  are  in  council  and  debate; 
Addison  has,  in  his  Cato,  paraphras-  ,  when  the  desire  of  action,  and  thd 
ed  this  fine  description:  i  <^ciBe  of  safety,  keep  the  mindincoa- 
„0  ihink,  what  anxious  moments  pass  be-    tinual  fluctuation  and  distarban^e. 

tween  |  Johnson* 


„The  birlh  of  plots,  aod  their  last  fatal  pe- 
riods. 
,,0h,  'tis  a  drcadfal  interval  of  time, 
„Fiird  up  with   horror  all,    and  big  with 
death." 

6)  A  vision. 

7)  Shakspeare  is  describing  w^at 
passes  in  a  single  bosom,  the  ingiKr- 
rection  which  a  conspirator  feels 
agitating  ikt^  tittle  kingdom  o£  his  own 
mind ;  when  the  genius,  or  power  that 
watches  for  his  protection,  and  the 
mortal  instruments^  the  passions, which 
excite  him  to  a  deed  of  honour  and 
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Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.    Sir;  'tis  your  brother  Cassias  at  the  door,^ 
Who  doth  desire  to  see  you. 

Bbu.  Is  he  alone? 

Luc.    No,  sir,  there  are  more  with  him. 

Bru.  Do  you  know  them? 

Luc.    No,  sir;  their  hats  are  pluck'd  about  their  ears, 
And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  cloaks, 
That  by  no  means  I  may  discover  them 
By  any  mark  of  favour.  ^ 

Bru.  Let  them  enter.  [Exit  Lucius. 

They  are  the  faction.     O  conspiracy! 
Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  l)row  by  night, 
When  evils  are  most  free?    O,  then,  by  day. 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage?     Seek  none,  conspiracy; 
Hide  it  in  smiles,  and  affiabUity: 
For  if  thou  path,  thy  native  semblance  on,^ 
Not  Erebus*  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention. 

Enter  Oassius,  Oasoa,  Deciub,  Oinna,  Metellus  Oimber,  and 
,  Tbebonius. 

CaS.    I  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  your  rest:^ 
Good  morrow,  Brutus;  Do  we  trouble  you? 

Bru.    I  have  been  up  this  hour;  awake  all  night. 
Elnow  I  these  men,  that  come  along  with  you? 

Cas.    Yes,  every  man  of  them;  and  no  man  here. 
But  honours  you :  and  every  one  doth  wish. 
You  had  but  that  opinion  of  yourself. 
Which  everv  noble  Koman  bears  of  you. 
This  is  Trebonius. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  hither. 

Cas.    This,  Decius  Brutus. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  too. 

Cas.    This,  Casca;  this,  Cinna; 
And  this  Metellus  Cimber. 


Bbu. 


They  are  all  welcome. 


1)  CaesUte  married  Junia,  Brutos' 
aister. 

2)  Any  dutinction  of  countenance. 
Johnson, 

8)  If  ihovLwalk  in  thy  true  form.  — 
To  path  is  an  obsolete  verb. 


4)  Erebus,  the  infernal  regions, 
hell.  Erebus  was  an  infernal  deity, 
the  god  of  darkness. 

5)  i.  e.  we  disturb  —  intrude  upon 
your  rest. 
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What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt*  your  eyes  and  night? 

Cas.    Shall  I  entreat  a  word?  [They  whisper, 

Dec.   Here  lies  the  east:  Doth  not  the  day  break  here? 

Casca.   No. 

CiN.   Oj  pardon,  sir^  it  doth^  and  yon  grey  lines. 
That  fret'  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day. 

Casca.    You  shall  confess,  that  yon  are  both  deoeiVd. 
Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises; 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south. 
Weighing  the  youthful*  season  of  the  year. 
Some  two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward  the  north 
He  first  presents  his  fire;  and  tne  high  east 
Stands,  as  the  (]lapitol,  directly  here. 

Bru.    Give  me  your  hands  all  over,  one  by  one. 

Cas.    And  let  us  swear  our  resolution. 
RU.    No,  not  an  oath:^  If  not  the  face^  of  men. 
The  sujfferance  of  our  souls,  the  time's  abuse, ^  — 


1)  Betwixt,  between. 

2)  To  frety  to  variegate,  to  tra- 
verse. 

3)  Voiithfut  season ,  poetically  for 
the  first  or  early  part  of  the  year. 

4)  Shakspeare  formed  this  speech 
on  the  following  passage  in  Sir  T. 
North's  translation  of  Plutarch:  — 
„The  conspirators  having  never  ta- 
ken oaths  together,  nor  taken  or 
given  any  caution  or  assurance ,  nor 
bound  themselves  one  to  another 
by  any  religious  oaths,  they  kept 
the  matter  so  secret  to  themselves,'^ 
etc.  Steevens. 

5)  The  face  of  men  is  the  counte- 
nance ,  the  regard,  the  esteem  of  the 
public ;  in  other  terms ,  honour  and 
reputation;  or  the  face  of  men  may 
mean,  the  dejected  look  of  the 
people.  Johnson. —  So,  Tully  in  Ca- 
tilinam  —  Nihil  horum  ora  vidtusgue 
moverunt?  —  M.  Mason  cannot  re- 
concile himself  to  Johnson's  expla- 
nation of  this  passage ,  but  believes 
we  should  read  —  —  If  not  the 
faith  of  men,  etc.  which  is  supported 
by  the  following  passages  in  this 
very  speech :  — 


J. What  other  bond 

Than  secret  Romans,  that  htme  spake  mU  imi^ 
j4md  will  i%ot  ptdfer.**  — 
„ir  he  do  break  the  smallest  particle 
0/"   any  promise    iAmt   hoik   past'd  from 
him.'* 

Both  of  which  prove ,  that  Bratos 
considered  the  faith  of  men  as  their 
firmest  security  in  each  other.  — 
Malone  adds :  If  the  text  be  cormpt, 
faiths  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
the  poet's  word ;  which  might  have 
been  easily  confounded  by  the  ear 
with  face,  the  word  exhibited  in  the 
old  copy.  So,  in  The  lUtpe  of  JAh 
crece  : 

„—  Vou,  fair  lords,  qaoth  she,  —  — > 
Shnll  plig-ht  yoar  honoarable  fniks  to  ma.** 

6)  In  the  two  first  lines  of  this 
speech,  as  in  several  other*,  (So, 
Hamlet,  Act  I.  so.  1:  As  stare  with 
trains  of  fire,  etc.)  Shakspeare ,  with 
a  view  perhaps  to  imitate  the  abrupt- 
ness and  inaccuracy  of  disconree, 
has  constructed  the  latter  part  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  beginning.  ,,If 
the  face  of  men,  the  8u£Ferance  of 
our  souls ,  etc.  If  these  be  not  etifl^ 
dent;  if  these  be  motives  weak,"  etc. 
Malone, 
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If  these  be  motives  weak  ^  break  off  betimes, 
And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed; 
So  led  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on, 
Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery.  ^    But  if  these, 
As  I  am  sore  they  do,  bear  fire  enough 
To  kindle  cowards,  and  to  steel  with  valour 
The  melting  spirits  of  women;  then,  countrymen, 
What  need  we  any  spur,  but  our  own  cause. 
To  prick*  us  to  redress?  what  other  bond, 
Than  secret  Romans ,  that  have  spoke  the  word. 
And  will  not  palter?*  and  what  other  oath, 
Than  honesty  to  honesty  engaged,  / 

That  this  shall  be,  or  we  will  fall  for  it*-'^ 
TSwear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous,* 
Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suffering  souls ^ 
That  welcome  wrongs;  unto  bad  causes  swear 
Such  creatures  as  men  doubt;®  but  do  not  stain 
The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprize,^ 
Nor  the  insuppressive  mettle®  of  our  spirits. 
To  think,  that,  or*  our  cause,  or  our  performance. 
Did  need  an  oath;  when  every  drop  of  blood, 


1)  Perhaps  the  poet  allnded  to  the 
custom  of  decimation,  i.  e.  the  se- 
lection hy  lot  of  every  tenth  soldier, 
in  a  general  mutiny,  for  punishment. 
He  speaks  of  this  in  Coriotantis : 

y,By  decimation,  and  a  tithed  death, 
„T«k«  thoa  thy  falo."  Stetmens. 

2)  To  jpricky  to  animate  or  impel. 

3)  And  will  not  fly  from  their  en- 
ffaeements.  Cole  in  his  Dictionary, 
lOw ,  renders  to  palter  (to  shift,  to 
prevaricate),  by  tergfuersov.  In  Mac- 
beth it  signifies  to  shuffle  with  am- 
biguous expressions:  and,  indeed, 
here  also  it  may  mean  to  shuffle;  for 
he  whose  actions  do  not  correspond 
with  hiB  promises^  is  properly  called 
a  shuffler,    Malone. 

4)  Cautelous  is  here  eautiousy  wary, 
circnmspecty  sometimes  insidious. 

5)  Carrion  is  a  term  of  reproach  for 
worthless  people.  —  Suffering  souls 
are  pofienf  souls ,  that  are  not  re- 
vengeful against  injuries ;  as  above, 
Tke  sufferance  of  our  sotUs,  i.  e.  our 


misery,   our  pain,  or  rather  the  pa- 
tience with  which  we  endure  misery. 

6)  i.  e.  in  whom  no  confidence  may 
be  placed. 

7)  The  calm ,  equable ,  temperate 
spirit  that  actuates  us;     Malone, 

S)  Mettle  a  corruption  of  metal.  — 
J.  Walker  says :  As  the  metaphorical 
sense  of  this  word,  courage  and  spi- 
rit, has  passed  into  a  different  or- 
thography, mettle;  so  the  orthogra- 
phy of  this  sense  has  corrupted  the 
pronunciation  of  the  original  word, 
and  made  it  perfectly  similar  to  the 
metaphorical  one.  \i  is  almost  the 
only  instance  in  the  language  where 
al  is  pronounced  in  this  manner,  and 
the  impropriety  is  so  striking  as  to 
encourage  an  accurate  speaker  to 
restore  the  a  to  its  sound ,  as  hoard 
in  metal. 

9)  Usually  the  following  or  is  cor- 
responding to  a  preceding  either;  as 
also,  neither — nor,  instead  of  which 
likewise,  nor  —  nor.  See  the  first 
line  of  the  second  scene  of  this  act> 
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That  every  Roman  bears,  and  nobly  bears. 

Is  guilty  of  a  several  bastardy,^ 

If  be  do  break  the  smallest  particle 

Of  any  promise  that  hath  passed  from  him. 

(yAS.    But  what  of  Cicero?  Shall  we  sound  him? 
I  think,  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us. 

Casca.    Let  us  not  leave  him  out. 

CiN.  No^  by  no  meaoB. 

Met.    O  ;  let  us  have  him ;  for  his  silver  hairs 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion,  * 
And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds; 
It  shall  be  said,  his  judgment  rul'd  our  hands: 
Our  youths,  and  wildness,  shall  no  whit^  appear, 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 

Bbu.    O,  name  him  not;  let  us  not  break  with  him;^ 
For  he  will  never  follow  any  thing 
That  other  men  begin. 

Gas.  Then  leave  him  out. 

Casca.    Indeed,  he  is  not  fit. 

Dec.    Shall  no  man  else  be  touched  but  only  C»sar? 

Cas.    Decius,  well  urg'd;  —  I  think  it  is  not  meet, 
Mark  Antony,  so  well  belov'd  of  Caesar, 
Should  outlive  Caesar.     We  shall  find  of  him 
A  shrewd  contriver;^  and,  you  know,  his  means. 
If  he  improves  them,  may  well  stretch  so  far, 
As  to  annoy  us  all:  which  to  prevent. 
Let  Antony,  and  Caesar,  fall  together. 

Bbu.    Our  course  will  seem  too  bloody,  Caius  Cassias, 
To  cut  the  head  ojff,  and  then  hack  the  limbs; 
Like  wrath  in  death,  and  envy®  afterwards: 
For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Caesar. 
Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  no  butchers,  Caius. 
We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Caesar ; 
And  in  the  spirit  of  men  there  is  no  blood: 
O,  that  we  then  could  come  by^  Caesar's  spirit, 

1)  i.  e.  of  a  distinct  or  particular 
degeneration.  —  Bastardy^  in  the 
meaning  of  deviation  from  the  ge- 
nuine virtue  of  ancestors. 

2)  Opinion^  character.  So,  in  King 
Henry  IV,V,li  „  Thou  hast  redeemed 
thy  lost  opinion.*^ 

3)  No  whit,  not  at  all,  not  in  the 
least.    Whit  mQBJi^  ik  point,  B,  jot. 


4)  Let  us  not  hreak  the  matter  to 
him ;  reveal  him  nothing. 

5)  A  cunning  inventor  of  mis- 
chievous plans. 

6)  Envy  is  here ,  as  almost  always 
in  Shakspeare^s  plays,  malice.  Ma- 
lone. 

1)  To  come  by,  to  reach,  to  obtain. 
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And  not  dismember  Csesar!^  But;  alas^ 
Csesar  must  bleed  for  it!    And;  gentle  friendS; 
Let's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfiilly; 
Lets  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  goas; 
l^ot  hew  him  as  a  carcase  fit  for  hounds:^ 
And  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do, 
Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage, 
And  after  seem  to  chide  them.    This  shall  make 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious: 
Whicn  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes. 
We  shall  be  calFd  purgers,  not  murderers. 
And  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  him; 
For  he  can  do  no  more  than  Csesar's  arm, 
When  Csesar's  head  is  off. 

Gas.  Yet  I  do  fear  him: 

For  in  the  ingrafted^  love  he  bears  to  C«sar,  — 

Bbu.    Alas,  good  Cassius,  do  not  think  of  him: 
If  he  love  Caesar,  all  that  he  can  do 
Is  to  himself;  take  thought,^  and  die  for  Csesar: 
And  that  were  much  he  should;^  for  he  is  given 
To  sports,  to  wildness,  and  much  company.® 

Tbeb.    There  is  no  fear  in  him,  let  him  not  die; 
For  he  will  live,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter. 

[Clock  strikes. 

Beu.    Peace!  count  the  clock. 

Gas.  The  clock  hath  stricken  three. 


1)  Lord  Sterline  has  the  same  The  primitive  meaning  of  this  word 
thought:  Brutos  remonstrating  a-  is,  to  propagate  trees  by  grafting, 
gainst  tiie  taking  off  Antonj,  sajs :  i.  e.  inoculation  or  insertion. 

»,Ab!  ah!  we  must  bat  too  much  murder  tee,  4)  That  is,  turn  melancholl/phecotne 

a'l^^-MThelL'/.ThVSintSTtj  mournfnl,.om,wfnl,grieving.-Thc 

made  free,  precise  meamng  of  take  thought  may 

»WiUi«ut  the  eSoiioB  of  one  drop  of  be  learned  from  the  followmg  pas- 

*•""«••■'       „^^„,  sage  in  St  Matthew  (ch.  VI.  34.), 

2)  Onr  anthor  had  probably  the  ':>'^^^V^JLt'X''''ir  >^l 

following  passage  in  the  old  trans-  "f  \*!f  *°  fTS"^  1^«*^  ttt^^ 

htion  o!  PlutJck  in  his  thoughts:  !"5,tL„ J7n  *t^f  \;'«^t^ w^^^^ 

n«...«  4«««^.;]  \.x^m^\t  «^«.7i.^-«  Jio  thought  for  tne  morrow:  tor  tne 

—  „C«Bsar  turned  himself  nowhere  ^^^^^„r  „i,«ii   #^1.-   *k^..^%*  t^^  ♦!*« 

but  he  was  stricken  at  by  some,  and  T^^^T J^tlJ   iJt^^^  J^L  Jw 

stiU  had  naked  swords  in  his  face,  ^}^^f,,tfj];JrJ^^^^ 

and  was  hacked  and  mangled  among  ^^^  '«  *^^  ®^^  thereof.' 

them  as  a  wild  beast  taken  of  hunters,"  5)  1.  e.  it  were  to  be  wondered  at, 

Malane.  if  he  did  so. 

3)  To  ingraft  or  ingraff  in  its  figu-  6)  Company  is  here  used  in  a  dis< 
ratiye  meaning,  to  fix  deep,  to  setUe,  reputable  sense. 
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Bret.    'Tis  time  to  part 

Ca8.  Bat  it  is  doubtful  yet^ 

WheV  Csesar  will  come  forth  to-day,  or  no; 
For  he  is  superstitious  ^own  of  late: 
Quite  from  tue  main  opinion^  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,^  of  dreams ,  and  ceremonies;^ 
It  may  be,  these  apparent  prodigies, 
The  unaccustomed  terror  of  this  night, 
And  the  persuasion  of  his  augurers, 
May  hold  him  from  the  Capitol  to-day.  • 

Dec.    Never. fear  that:  If  he  be  so  resolv'd, 
I  can  o'ersway  him ;  for  he  loves  to  hear, 
That  unicorns  may  be  betray'd  with  trees,* 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes,  ^ 
Lions  with  toils,  ^  and  men  with  flatterers. 
But,  when  I  tell  him,  he  hates  flatterers, 
He  says,  he  does;  being  then  most  flattered. 
Let  me  work :  ^ 

For  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent ;  ^ 
And  I  will  bring  him  to  the  Capitol. 

Cas.    Nay,  we  will  all  of  us  be  there  to  fetch  him. 

Bru.    By  itte  eighth  hour:  Is  that  the  uttermost?* 


1)  The  words  main  opinion  occur 
again  in  TroUus  and  Cressida^  whore 
(as  here)  they  signify  genei^al  estima- 
tion :  „Why  then  we  should  our  main 
opinion  crush  In  taint  of  our  best 
man.** 

2)  Fantasy  was  in  our  author's  time 
commonly  used  for  imagination.  It 
signified  both,  the  imaginative  pow- 
er, and  the  thing  imagined.  It  is 
used  in  the  former  sense  by  Shak- 
speare  in  7%e  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor: ,)  Raise  up  the  organs  of  her 
fantasy ^''  In  the  latter,  in  the  pre- 
sent play:  „Thou  hast  no  figures, 
nor  no  fanta^sies/*    Mdlone, 

3)  Ceremonies  means  omens  or 
signs  deduced  from  sacrifices,  or 
ouer  ceremonial  rites.  8o,  after- 
wards: Caesar,  I  never  stood  on  cere- 
monies, Yet  now  they  fright/*  Malone, 

4)  Unicorns  are  said  to  have  been 
taken  by  one  who,  running  behind  a 
tree,  eluded  the  violent  push  the 
animal  was  making  at  him,   so  that 


his  horn  spent  its  force  on  the  trunk, 
and  stuck  fast,  detaining  the  beast 
till  he  was  dispatched  by  the  htuiter. 
Steevens, 

5)  Bears  are  reported  to  have  been 
surprised  by  means  of  a  mirror, 
which  they  would  gase  on,  affording 
their  pursuers  an  opportunity  of  ta- 
king the  surer  Mm,—Elephani9  were 
seduced  into  pitfalls,  lightly  covered 
with  hurdles  and  turf,  on  which  a 
proper  bait  to  tempt  them,  ^was  ex- 
posed.  Steevens, 

0)  Toil  is  called  any  net  or  anare 
woven  or  meshed. 

7)  These  words,  as  they  stand; 
being  quite  unmctrical,iStee0efU sup- 
poses our  author  to  have  orig^slly 
written :  Let  me  to  work ,  i.  e.  go  to 
work. 

8)  i.  e.  I  can  dispose  his  mind  for 
our  purpose ;  as  he  says  a  few  lines 
below,  ril  fashion  him. 

9)  Uttermosty  extreme,  last. 
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Cm.    Be  that  the  uttermoBt.  and  fail  not  then. 

Met.    Caius  Ligarins  doth  bear  Osesar  hard^ 
Who  rated  him^  for  speaking  well  of  Pompey; 
I  wonder ,  none  of  vou  have  thought  of  him, 

Bru.  NoW;  ^oa  MetelluB;  go  along  by  him:^ 
He  lores  me  well,  and  I  have  given  mm  reasons; 
Send  him  but  hither ,  and  I'll  fashion  him. 

Cas.    The   morning   comes  upon  us:   We'll   leave  you, 
Brutus:  — , 
And,  friends,  disperse  yourselves:  but  all  remember 
What  you  have  said,  and  show  yourselves  true  Romans. 

Bru.    Good  gentlemen,  look  fresh  and  merrily; 
Let  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purposes ;  ^ 
But  bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do, 
With  untir'd  spirits,  and  formal^  constancy: 
And  so,  good  morrow  to  you  every  one. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Brutus. 
Boy!  Lucius!  —  Fast  asleep?  It  is  no  matter; 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber: 
Thou  hast  no  ^ures  J^  nor  no  fantasies. 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men; 
Therefore  thou  sleep'st  so  sound. 

Enter  Pobtia. 

POE.  Brutus,  my  lord? 

Bbu.    Portia,  what  mean  you?  Wherefore  rise  you  now? 
It  is  not  for  your  health  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw-cold  morning. 

POR.    Nor  for  yours  neither.   You  have  ungently,  Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed:    And  yesternight,  at  supper, 
You  suddenly  arose,  and  walk'd  about. 


■1)  The  same  expression  appears 
again  in  the  first  scene  of  the  fol- 
lowing act:  „ 1  do  beseech  you, 

if  you  bear  me  hard;  **  and  has  al- 
ready occurred  in  a  former  one :  Cse- 
sar  doth  bear  me  hard,  but  he  loves 
Bmtos."  —  Haired  was  substituted 
for  hard  by  the  ignorant  editor  of 
the  second  foUo,  the  great  corrupter 
of  Bhakspeare's  text.    Malone, 

2)  To  ratCy  to  chide  vehemently. 

8)  That  ia^by  /lis  house.  Make  that 
your  way  home.  Pope  substituted  to 


for  by  and  all  the  subsequent  edi- 
tors have  adopted  this  unnecessary 
change.  Malone. 

4)  Let  not  our  faces  pu^  on,  fttBi 
is,  wear  or  8?iow  our  designs.  Johnson. 

5)  Formal  J  external,  having  the 
appearance. 

6)  Figures,  visions,  supernatural 
appearances,  shapes  created  by  ima- 
gination. This  word  occurs  in  the 
same  sense  in  the  first  part  of  Henry 
IF.  Act.  I.  SC.  Ill:  „He  apprehends 
a  world  of  figures," 
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Musing/  and  sighing ^  with  your  arms  across: 

And  when  I  ask'd  you  what  the  matter  was, 

You  star'd  upon  mc  with  ungentle  looks: 

I  urg'd  you  further;  then  vou  scratched  your  head. 

And  too  impatiently  stamp  d  with  your  foot; 

Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answer'd  not; 

But  with  an  angry  wafture  '^  of  your  hand; 

Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you:    So  1  did; 

Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience, 

Which  seemed  too  much  enkindled;^  and,  withal, 

Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humour, 

Which  sometime  hath  his  hour  with  every  man, 

It  will  not  let  you  eat ,  nor  talk ,  nor  sleep ; 

Andy  could  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape 

As  it  hath  much  prevailed  on  your  condition,'^ 

I  should  not  know  you,  Brutus.    Dear  my  lord, 

Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief. 

Bbu.    I  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that  is  all. 

Pou.    Brutus  is  wise,  and  were  he  not  in  health. 
He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it. 

Bru.    Why,  so  I  do:  —  good  Portia,  go  to  bed. 

PoR.    Is  Brutus  sick?  and  is  it  physical 
To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank^  morning?   What,  is  Brutus  sick; 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed, 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night? 
And  tempt  the  rheumy**  and  unpttrged  air 
To  add  unto  his  sickness?  No,  my  Brutus: 
You  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind, 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place, 
I  ought  to  know  of:    And,  upon  my  knees, 
I  charm  ^  you,  by  my  once  commended  beauty, 
By  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  great  vow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one, 
That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself,  your  half, 
Why  you  are  heavy;  and  what  men  to-night 


1)  To  musBy  to  ponder;  to  wonder, 
to  be  amazed. 

2)  Wafture  is  the  act  of  waving. 

3)  To  enkindle  J  to  inflame,  to  incite 
to  any  act. 

4)  On  your  temper;  the  disposition 
of  your  mind.     Malone, 


5)  Dank,  damp,  moist. 

6)  liheumy^  fall  of  sharp  moistare, 
moist. 

7)  Some  editors  propose  to  read— 
charge,  but  unnecessarily.  To  charm 
means  to  enchant,  to  subdue  or  in- 
duce by  charms. 
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Have  had  resort  to  you:  for  here  have  been 
Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  faces 
Even  from  darkness. 

Bru.  Kneel  not,  gentle^  Portia. 

POR.    I  should  not  need,  if  you  were  gentle  Brutus. 
Within  the  bond  of  marriage^  tell  me,  Brutus, 
Is  it  excepted,  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  you?  Am  I  yourself, 
But,  as  it  were^  in  sort,  or  limitation; 
To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  ^  comfort  ^  your  bed, 
And  talk  to  you  sometimes?    Dwell  I  but  in  the  suburbs^ 
Of- your  good  pleasure?  If  it  be  no  more, 
Portia  is  Brutus'  harlot,  not  his  wife. 

Bru.    You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife; 
As  dear  to  me,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart.  * 

POR.    If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know  this  secret. 
I  grant ,« I  am  a  woman;*  but,  withal, 


1)  „I  being,  O  Brains,  (sayed  she) 
the  danghter  of  Cato,   was  married 
unto  thee ,   not  to  be  thy  companion 
in  bedde  at  horde  onelie ;  to  be  par- 
taker also  with  thee,  of  thy  good  and 
enill  fortune.    Now  for  thyselfe,  I 
can  find  no  cause  of  faolte  in  thee 
tonchinge  our  matche:  but  for  my 
parte ,   how  may  I  showe  my  dnctie 
towards    thee,    and    how  mache  I 
wonlde  doe  for  thy  sake,  if  lean  not 
constantlie    beare    a    secrete  mis- 
chaunce  or  griefe  with  thee,   which 
reqnireth  secrecy  and  fidelitie?    I 
confesse,   that  a  woman's  wit  com- 
monly is  too  weake  to  keep  a  secret 
safely:  but  yet,  Brutus,  good  educa- 
tion and  the  companie  of  yertuous 
men,   haue  some  power  to  reforme 
the  defect  of  nature.    And  for  my 
selfe,  I  haue  this  benefit  moreover: 
that  I  am  the  daughter  of  Cato ,  and 
wife  of  Brutus.   This  notwithstand- 
ing, I  did  not  trust  to  any  of  these 
^ligs  before :  vntil  that  now  I  have 
found  by  experience,  that  no  paine 
^orgriefe  whatsoeuer  can  ouercome 
JJ6»  With  those  wordes  she  showed 
*«tt  her  wonnde  on  her  thigh ,   and 
^^de   him  what  she  had  done  to 

•JULIUS  CM6A.U, 


proue  her  selfe."  Sir  Thomas  North's 
Translation  of  Plutarch. 

2)  In  the  English  marriage  cere- 
mony, the  husband  promises  to  com- 
fort his  wife;  to  comfort  is  to  re- 
create, to  solace ,  to  make  pastime. 
Theobald  therefore  was  wrong  in 
substituting  consort.  This  good  old 
word,  saya  l/ptoHy  however  disused 
through  modern  refinement,  was  not 
so  discarded  by  Shakspeare.  Henry 
Vni.  as  we  read  in  Cavendish's i/t/i? 
ofWolsey,m  commendation  of  queen 
Katharine,  in  public  said,  „She 
hathe  beene  to  me  a  true  obedient 
wife ,  and  as  comfortable  as  I  could 
wish." 

3)  Perhaps  here  is  an  allusion  to 
the  place  in  which  the  harlots  of 
Shakspeare's  age  resided.  So,  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Monsieur 
Thomas:  „Get  a  new  mistress,  Some 
suburb  saint,**  etc.     Steeven^. 

4)  These  glowing  words  have  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  Gray  in  his  cele- 
brated Ode:  ,,Dear  as  the  ruddy 
drops  that  warm  my  heart.**  — 
Steevens. 

5)  So,  in  Lord  Sterline's  Julius  Cw- 
soTy  1607: 
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A  woman  that  lord  Brutus  took  to  wife: 

I  grant;  I  am  a  woman;  but,  withal; 

A  woman  well  reputed:  Gate's  daughter. 

Think  yoU;  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 

Being  so  fathered,  and  so  husbanded?  ^ 

Tell  me  your  counsels ;  I  will  not  disclose  them: 

I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy ;         i 

Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 

Here;  in  the  thigh:    Can  I  bear  that  with  patience^ 

And  not  my  husband's  secrets? 

Bru.  O  ye  godS; 

Render  me  worthy  of  tliis  noble  wifel 

[Knoch'fig  nnihm. 
Hark;  hark!  one  knocks:  Portia,  go  in  a  while; 
And  by  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart. 
All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  ^  to  thee^ 
All  the  charactery  of^  my  sad  brows:  — 
Leave  me  with  haste.  [ExU  PoBTii. 

Enter  Lucius  and  Liai.Biu8. 
Lucius ;  who's  that,  knocks?* 

Luc.    Here  is  a  sick  mau;  that  would,  speak  with  you. 

Bru.    Gains  Ligarius,  that  Metellus  spake  of.  — 
Boy,  stand  aside.  —  Caius  Ligarius!  how? 

LiG.    Vouchsafe  ^  good  morrow  from  a  feeble  tongue. 


„\  was  not,  Brutus,  match'd  with  thoe,  lo  be 

A  partner  only  of  thy  board  and  bed ; 
No;    —    Portia   spous'd   thee   with  a  mind 

t'abide 
<*-  Thy  fellow  in  all  fortunes,  g-ood  or  ill ; 
With  chains  of  mutual  love  toffclher  ty'd, 
As  those  that  have  two  breasts,  one  heart, 
two  souls." 

„And    though    our    sex    too    talkative    be 
decm'd. 
As  those  whose  long-ucs  import  our  great- 
est pow'rs, 
For  secrets  still  bad  treasurers  estcem'd. 

Of  others'  greedy,  prodigal  of  ours ; 
Good  education  may  refonn  defects, 
And  1  this   vautag'e   have  to   a   verluous 
life. 
Which  others'  minds  do  want  and  mine  re- 
spects, 
I'm  Cato's  daug-hter,  and  I'm  Brutus'  wife." 

1)  By  the  expression  rvell-reputedy 
says  Henley ,  she  refers  to  the  esti- 
mation in  which  she  was  held,  as 
being  the  wife  of  Brutus;   whilst  the 


addition  of  Cato*8  daughter  j  implies 
that  she  might  be  expected  to  inherit 
the  patriotic  virtaes  of  her  father. 
It  is  with  propriety  therefore,  that 
she  immediately  asks  this  qaettion. 

2)  To  explain,  to  impart. 

3)  i.  e.  ay  that  is  charactered  or 
engraved  on,  etc. 

4)  1.  e.  who  is  that,  who  knocks? 
Our  poet  always  prefers  the  fami- 
liar language  of  conversation  to 
grammatical  nicety.  Foor  of  his  edi- 
tors, hx)wever,  have  endeavoured  to 
destroy  this  peculiarity,  by  reading 
—  wlio^s  there  that  knocks  ?  and  a 
fifth  has,  who's  that,  ^^a^  knocks? 
Malone, 


5)  To  vouchsafe, 
descend  to  accept. 


to  permit;   con- 
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Bru.   O,  what  a  time  have  you  chose  out,  brave  Caius, 
To  wear  a  kerchief?  'Would  you  were  not  sick!  ^ 

LiG.   I  am  not  sick,  if  Brutus  have  in  hand 
Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour.  ^ 

Bru.   Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand,  Ligarius, 
Had  you  a  healthful  ear  to  hear  of  it. 

LiG.  By  all  the  gods  that  Romans  bow  before, 
I  here  discard  ^  my  sickness.   Soul  of  Rome ! 
Brave  son,  deriv'd  from  honourable  loins! 
Thou,  like  an  exorcist,^  hast  conjur'd  up 
My  mortified  spirit.    Now  bid  me  run, 
And  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible ; 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them.    Wnat's  to  do? 

Bru.   a  piece  of  work ,  that  will  make  sick  men  whole.  ^ 

LiG.  But  are  not  some  whole,  that  we  must  make  sick? 

Bru.  That  must  we  also.    What  it  is,  my  Caius, 
I  shall  unfold  to  thee,  as  we  are  going; 
To  whom  it  must  be  done. 

LiG.  Set  on  your  foot; 

And,  with  a  heart  new  fir'd,  I  follow  you, 
To  do  I  know  not  what:  but  it  sufficeth. 
That  Brutus  leads  me  on. 

Bru.  Follow  me  then.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.  —  ^  Room  in  CiBsar's  Palace, 
Thunder  and  Lightning,  Enter  Cjesab,  in  his  Night-gown, 
Cmb.  Nor  heaven,  nor  earth,  have   been   at   peace  to- 
night: 


1)  So,  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Bru- 
tui,  translated  by  North:  ,, Brutus 
went  to  see  him  being  sicke  in  his 
bedde,  and  said  unto  him,  O.Liga- 
viiiB,  in  what  a  time  art  thou  sicke? 
liigarios  rising  up  in  his  bedde,  and 
taking  him  bj  the  right  hande,  sayed 
unto  him,  Brutus  (sayed  he,)  if  thou 
liast  any  great  enterprise  in  hande 
wortiiiie  of  thy  selfe,  I  am  whole." 

t)  Lord  Sterline  has  also  intro- 
dnced  this  passage  into  his  JvHus 
Cwtar: 

,,6t  tiekaess  bein^  imprisoned  in  his  bed 
Whilst  I  Llg^ns  'spied ,  whom  pains  did 

prick, 
When  I  had  said  with  wordis  that  anguish 

bred, 


In  whai  a  time  Liaarius  art  thou  sick  ! 
He  aoswer'd   slraignt ,    as   1    had    physiuk 
broug-hl, 

Or  that  he  had  iniasrin'd  my  design. 
If  worthy  of  thy  self  thou  would*  s(  do  aught  ^ 

Then  Brutus  J  am  whole ,  and  wholly  thine. 

3)  To  discard,  to  throw  out  of  the 
hand  such  cards  as  are  useless ;  figu- 
ratively, to  eject,  to  throw  off,  to 
cast  forth. 

4)  Here,  and  in  all  otlier  places 
where  the  word  occurs  in  Shak- 
speare,  to  exorcise  means  to  raise 
spirits,  not  to  lay  them;  and  I  be- 
lieve he  is  singular  in  his  accepta- 
tion of  it.     M.  Mason, 

5)  Whole  means  here,  as  in  the 
quotation  above ,  healthy,  sound. 

3* 
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Thrice  hath  Calphurnia  in  her  sleep  cried  out, 
Help,  ho:  they  murder  Ccesar\  Who's  within? 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  My  lord? 

CiES.   Go  bid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifice. 
And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  success. 

Serv.   I  will ,  my  lord.  [ExU, 

Enter  Calphubnia. 

Cal.   What    mean    you,    Caesar?     Think  you   to  walk 
forth? 
You  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day. 

C^S.    Csesar  shall  forth:   The  things  that  threaiea'd  me, 
Ne'er  look'd  but  on  my  back;  when  they  shall  see 
The  face  of  C«sar,  they  are  vanished. 

Cal.   Csesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies,^ 
Yet  now  they  fright  me.    There  is  one  within, 
Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen, 
Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioness  hath  whelped  ^  in  the  streets; 
And  graves  have  yawn'd,  and  yielded  up  their  dead:' 
Fierce  fi6ry  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds, 
In  ranks  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol: 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  ^  in  the  air, 
Horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan; 
And  ghosts  did  shriek,  and  squeal  ^  about  the  streets. 
O  Csesar!  these  things  are  beyond  all  use. 
And  I  do  fear  them. 

C.ES.  What  can  be  avoided. 

Whose  end  is  purposed  by  the  mighty  gods? 


1)  i.  e.  I  never  paid  a  ceremonious 
OT  superstitious  r eg Ard  to  prodigies  or 
omens.  —  The  original  thought  is  in 
the  old  translation  ofP/wf flrcA;  „Cal- 
phurnia ,  until  that  time,  was  never 
given  to  any  fear  or  superstition.** 
Steevens. 

2)  To  whelp  y  to  bring  young.  A 
whelp  is  the  young  of  any  beast  of 
prey. 

3)  So,  in  Bamlet,  Act  I.  sc.  1 : 
„The    {graves    stood     tenanllcKs,    and    the 

sheeted  dead 


Did    sqneiik    and    {^ihber    in    Iha    Roflni 
slreels." 

4)  To  hurtle y  to  skirmish,  to  en- 
counter. —  To  hurtle  originally  signi- 
fied to  push  violently;  and,  as  ia 
such  an  action  a  loud  noise  was  made, 
it  afterwards  seems  to  have  been 
used  in  the  sense  of  to  dash.  Ma- 
lone, 

5)  To  squeal  y  to  cry  with  a  shrill 
sharp  voice;  like  to  squeaky  to  set 
up  a  sudden  dolorous  cry;  to  cry 
with  a  shrill  acute  tone. 
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Yet  Csesar  shall  go  forth:  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  (Jsesar. 

Cal.    When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen; 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes.  ^ 

C-fflS.   Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once.^ 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard; 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear ; 
Seeing  that  death  ^  a  necessary  end,  ^ 
Will  come,  when  it  will  come. 

Re-enter  a  Servant. 

What  say  the  augurers?  ^ 

Sev.   They  would  not  have  you  to  stir  forth  to -day. 
Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  oiffering  forth, 
They  could  not  find  a  heaii;  within  the  beast. 

C^S.    The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardice:  ^ 
Csesar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart, 
If  he  should  stay'  at  home  to-day  for  fear. 
No;  Csesar  shall  not:  Danger  knows  full  well,  ^ 
That  Csesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he.  "^ 
We  were  two  lions  litter  li*  in  one  day, 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible; 
And  Csesar  shall  go  forth. 


1)  „Let  us  look  into  the  nature  of  So,  in  Marston^s  Insatiate  Countess , 
a,  comet,   by  the  face  of  which  it  is  1613: 

supposed  that  the  sam^  should  por-  „Feari8  my  vassal:  when  I  fiown,  he  flics, 

tend   plague,    famine,    war,    or    the  A  haudi-ed  times  in  life  a  coward  dies." 

death    of   potentates. "      Defensative  3)  This  is  a  sentence  derived  from 

against  the  poison  of  supposed  Pro-  the   stoical  doctrine  of  predestina- 

phecies,  by  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  tion,   and  is  therofore  improper  in 

Northampton  1583.  —  the  mouth  of  Cassar.    Johnson. 

Again,  ibid. :  „Next  to  the  shadows  ..  ^,                          nriests  at  Rome 

rl^toT"  IsWlrtU*^^  whiTorttTd^f^t^rTeC^^^^^ 

Te^ts*  w^^h^  fXl1f:r^hrmrt  i^^j^f^^  in  ^^  ^a^^iz 

^*e^e\l'r:u'^tLl^^^  lutXn^o^^e^pfcf^^^^^ 

were  the  summoners  ot  Uod  to  call  ,  ^  «i««i.^j  :„x^  ♦■!,«;«  ^r^u^^J 

..  ^^„  ,^  ^x^  „^^  ^f  i,.Ar,^^»,*  be  elected  into  tneir  college. 

princes  to  the  seat  of  judgment.  ^.  r^.           .         ,.,           , 

2)  So,  in  the  ancient  translation  ^)  The  ancients  did  not  place  cou- 
of  Plutarch,  so  often  quoted :  ^^^>  ^"t  wisdom  in  the  heart.  Johnson. 

„When  some  of  his  friends  did  6)  ^^  w^^*  "g^*  well,  quite  well, 
counsel  him  to  have  a  guard  for  the  '^)  Danger,  is  personified ,  there- 
safety  of  his  person ;  he  would  never  ^^^^  ^^' 


consent  to  it,  but  said,  it  was  better 
to  die  once ,  than  always  to  be  af- 
fray ed  of  death.  **    Steevens. 


8)  To  litter,  to  bring  forth,  used  of 
beasts.  —  Csesar  is  boasting,  that 
he  and  danger  were  two  twin-whelps 
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Cal.  Alas,  my  lord. 

Your  wisdom  is  consmii'd  in  confidence. 
Do  not  go  forth  to-day:  Call  it  my  fear, 
That  keeps  you  in  the  house,  and  not  your  own. 
Well  send  Mark  Antony  to  the  senate^ouse; 
And  ho  shall  say,  you  are  not  well  to-day: 
Let  me,  upon  my  knee,  jpreyail  in  this, 

CuGS.   Mark  Antony  shall  say,  I  am  not  well; 
And,  for  thy  humour,  I  will  stay  at  home. 

Enter  Dicins. 
Hero's  Decius  Brutus,  he  shall  tell  them  so. 

Dec.   Csesar,  all  hail!  Good  morrow,  worthy  Cesar: 
I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  senate-house. 

Cjes,   And  you  are  come  in  yery  happy  time. 
To  bear  my  greeting  to  the  senators. 
And  tell  them,  that  1  will  not  come  to-day.: 
Cannot,  is  false;  and  that  I  dare  not,  faker; 
I  will  not  come  to-day:  Tell  them  so,  Decius. 

Cal.   Say,  he  is  sick. 

CiES.  Shall  Cffisar  send  a  lie? 

Haye  I  in  conquest  stretch'd  mine  arm  so  far. 
To  be  afeard^  to  tell  grey-beards  the  truth? 
Decius,  go  tell  them,  Csesar  will  not  come. 

Dec.   Most  mighty  Csesar,  let  me  know  some  cause 
Lest  I  be  laugh'd  at,  when  I  tell  them  so. 

C^S.   The  cause  is  in  my  will,  I  will  not  come; 
That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  senate. 
But,  for  your  priyate  satisfaction. 
Because  1  loye  you,  I  will  let  you  know. 
Calphurnia  herc^  my  wife,  stays'  me  at  home: 
She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  my  statua. 
Which  like  a  fountain  with  a  hundred  spouts. 
Did  run  pure  blood ;  and  many  lusty  ^  Romans 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it 
And  these  does  she  apply  for  warnings,  portents, 
And  eyils  imminent;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  begg'd,  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

Dec.   This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted; 


of  a  lion,  and  he  the  elder,  and  more 
terrible  of  the  two. 

1)  Afeard,  afraid,  frightened. 


2)  To  stay,   as  a  verb  aetivOf  *^ 
withhold,  to  keep  from  departare. 

3)  Lusty  means  stout,  vigoroos* 
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It  was  a  vision^  fair  and  fortunate: 
Your  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipes, 
In  which  so  many  smiling  Romans  bathed, 
Signifies  that  from  you  great  Rome  shall  suck 
Reviving  blood ;  and  that  great  men  shall  press 
For  tinctures,  stains,  relicks,  and  cognizance.  ^ 
This  by  Calphurnia's  dream  is  signined. 

Cms.  And  this  way  have  you  well  expounded  it. 

Dec.  I  have,  when  you  have  heard  what  I  can  say: 
And  know  it  now :  The  senate  have  concluded 
To  give,  this  day,  a  crown  to  mighty  Csesar. 
If  you  shall  send  them  word,  you  will  not  come, 
Their  minds  may  change.    Besides,  it  were  a  mock 
Apt  to  be  rendered,  for  some  one  to  say, 
Break  up  the  senate  till  another  time, 
When  Ccesar^s  wife  shall  meet  with  better  dreams. 
If  Caesar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 
Lo,  Ccesar  is  afraid? 

Pardon  me,  Csesar;  for  my  dear,  dear  love 
To  vour  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this ; ' 
Ana  reason  to  my  love  is  liable.  ^ 

C-ffiS,    How  foolish  do  your  fears  seem  now,  Calphurnia? 
I  am  ashamed  I  did  yield  to  them.  — 
Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go:  — 

EiUer  PuBLiTTs,  Bbutus,  Ligariub,  Metellus,  Oasca,  Trebonius, 

and  OiMKA. 

And  look  where  Publius  is  come  to  fetch  me. 

Pub.    Good  morrow,  C»sar. 

C^S.  ^  Welcome,  Publius. 

What,  Brutus,  are  you  stirr'd  so  early  too  ?  — 
Good  morrow,  Casca.  —  Caius  Ligarius, 
Csesar  was  ne'er  so  much  your  enemy, 
As  that  same  ague  which  hath  made  you  lean.  — 
What  is't  o'clock? 


I)  The  Romans,  saysDecins,  all 
come  to  you  as  to  a  saint,  for  relicks 
and  tokens  of  remembrance.  — Tinct- 
ures means  handkerchiefs,  or  other 
linen ,  tinged  with  blood.  So,  in  Act 
in.  sc.  2:  „And  dip  their  napkins,^^ 
etc.  —  At  the  execution  of  several 
of  our  ancient  nobility,  martyrs,  etc. 
we  aite  told  that  handkerchiefs  were 


tinctured  with  their  blood,  and  pre- 
served as  affectionate  or  salutary 
memorials  of  the  deceased.  Steevens. 

2)  My  ardent  love  bids  me  tell  you 
this  to  your  proceeding ,  i.  e.  to  your 
advantage. 

3)  And  reason,  or  propriety  of  con- 
duct aud  language,  is  subordinate  to 
my  love.    Johnson. 
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Bku.  Csesar,  'tis  stracken  eight 

CiES.    I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy. 

Enter  Ahtovy. 
See!  Antony,  that  revels^  long  o'  nights, 
Is  notwithstanding  up:  — 
Good  morrow,  Antony. 

Ant.  So  to  most  noble  (^sDsar. 

CjGS.    Bid  them  prepare  within:  — 
I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for.  — 
Now,  Cinna:  —  Now,  Metellus:  —  What,  Trebonius! 
1  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you ;  ^ 
Remember  that  you  call  on  me  to-day: 
Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you. 

Treb.    Csesar,  I  will:  —  and  so  near  will  I  be,    [Aside, 
That  your  best  friends  shall  wish  I  had  been  further. 

C^s.    Good  friends,  go  in,  and  taste  some  wine^with  me; 
And  we,  like  friends,  will  straightway  go  together. 

Bru.    That  every  like  is  not  the  same,  O  Csesar, 
The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns ^  to  think  upon!  [Exetmt, 

SCENE  UL  ■—  A  Street  near  the  CapUol. 
Enter  Abtemidobus,  reading  a  Paper, 
ArI.  Cffisar,  beware  o/* Brutus;  take  heed  o/'Cassius;  come  not 
near  Cusca;  have  an  eye  to  Cinna;  trust  not  Trebonius;  mark  well 
Metellus  Cimber;  Decius  Brutus  loves  thee  not\  thou  hast  wronged 
Oaius  Ligarius.  There  is  but  one  mind  in  all  these  men ,  and  U  is 
bent  against  Csesar.  If  thou  be^sl  not  immortal,  look  about  you :  Secu- 
rity gives  way  to  conspiracy.  The  mighty  gods  defend  thee!  Thy 
lover  y^  Abtemido&us. 

Here  will  I  stand,  till  Csesar  pass  along 
And  as  a  suitor  will  I  give  him  this. 
My  heart  laments,  that  virtue  cannot  live 
Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation.^ 
If  thou  read  this,  O  Csesar,  thou  may'st  live; 
If  not,  the  fates  with  traitors  do  contrive.  [Ea:it, 


1)  To  revel,  to  feast  with  loose  and 
noisy  merriment. 

2)  i.  e.  I  can  spnro  an  honr  to  talk 
with  you. 

3)  To  yearn  (pron.  yern),  moans  to 


feel  great  internal  uneasiness,  to 
grieve. 

4)  Lover,  for  friend. 

5)  Emulation  J  properly  rivalry,  bat 
here  in  its  bad  sense ,  factious,  en- 
vious or  malicious  rivalry,  envy. 
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8CENE  IV.  —  Another  Part  of  the  same  Street,  before  the  Bouse 
of  Bbutus. 

Enter  Pobtia  and  Lucius. 

PoR.    I  pr'ythee,  boy,  run  to  the  senate-houBe ; 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone: 
Why  dost  thou  stay? 

Luc.  To  know  my  errand/  madam. 

POB.    I  would  have  had  thee  there,  and  here  again, 
Ere  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  shouldst  do  there.  — 

0  constancy,  be  strong  upon  my  side! 

Set  a  hnge^  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue! 

1  haye  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might. 
How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel ! 
Art  thou  here  yet? 

Luc.  Madam,  what  should  I  do? 

Run  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  else? 
And  so  return  to  you ,  and  nothing  else  ? 

Fob.    Yes,  bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord  look  well. 
For  he  went  sickly  forth:  And  take  good  note, 
What  Csesar  doth,  what  suitors  press  to  him. 
Hark,  boy!  what  noise  is  that? 

Luc.    I  hear  none,  madam. 

POB.  Pr'ythee,  listen  well; 

I  heard  a  bustling  rumour,  like  a  iray,^ 
And  the  wind  brings  it  from  the  (Japitol. 

Luc.    Sooth,*  madam,  I  hear  nothing. 

Enter  Soothsayer. 

PoB.  Come  hither,  fellow; 

Which  way  hast  thou  been? 

Sooth.  At  mine  own  house,  good  lady. 

PoB.    What  is't  o'clock? 

Sooth.  About  the  ninth  hour,  lady. 

PoR.    Is  Csdsar  yet  gone  to  the  Capitol? 

Sooth.    Madam,  not  yet;  I  go  to  take  my  stand, 
To  see  him  pass  on  to  the  Capitol. 

POB.    Thou  hast  some  suit  to  Csesar,  hast  thou  not? 

Sooth.    That  I  have,  lady:  if  it  will  please  C»sar 
To  be  so  good  to  C»sar,  as  to  hear  me, 
I  shall  beseech  him  to  befriend  himself.^ 


1)  Errand,  message,  something  to 
be  told  or  done  by  a  messenger. 

2)  Huge,  see  p.  10,  «). 


3)  A  fray,  a  combat,  a  battle. 

4)  In  truth,  in  faith,  certainly. 

5)  To  be  on  his  guard. 
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POR.    Why.  knoVst  thou  any  harm's  intended  towards 
him? 

Sooth.   None  that  I  know  will  be,   much  that  I  fear 
may  chance.^ 
Good-morrow  to  you.    Here  the  street  is  narrow: 
The  throng'  that  follows  Csesar  at  the  heels^ 
Of  senators  y  of  prtetors;  common  suitors. 
Will  crowd  a  feeble  man  almost  to  death: 
I'll  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,'  and  there 
Speak  to  great  Csesar  as  he  comes  along.  \_ExU. 

Fob.    1  must  go  in.  —  Ah  me!  how  weak  a  thing 
The  heart  of  woman  is!    O  Brutus! 
The  heaven  speed  thee  in  thy  enterprize! 
Sure,  the  boy  heard  me:  —  Brutus  hath  a  suit/ 
That  Csesar  will  not  grant.  —  O,  I  grow  faint:  — 
Run,  Lucius,  and  commend  me  to  my  lord; 
Say,  I  am  merry:  come  to  me  a^ain. 
And  bring  me  word  what  he  doth  say  to  thee.  [Exeunt. 


A  C  T    m. 

SCENE  L  --  The  Capitol;  the  Senate  sitting, 

A  Crowd  of  People  in  the  Street  leading  to  the  Capitol:  among  them  Ab- 
TEMiDOBus  and  the  Soothsayer.  Flourish.  Enter  Casab,  Bbutus, 
Cassius,  Casca,  Decius,  Mbtellus,  Tbebonius,  Cihna,  Antobt, 
Lepidus,  Popilius,  Publius,  and  others. 

ijMS.   The  ides  of  March  are  come. 
Sooth.    Ay,  (Caesar;  but  not  gone. 
Art.    Hail,  Csesar!  Read  this  schedule.* 
Dec.    Trebonius  doth  desire  you  to  o'er-read, 
At  your  best  leisure,  this  his  humble  suit. 

Art.    O  Csesar,  read  mine  first;  for  mine's  a  suit 


1)  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  very  judi- 
ciously in  my  opinion ,  omits  —  may 
chance,  which  I  regard  as  interpo- 
lated words,  for  they  render  the  line 
too  long  by  a  foot,  and  the  sense  is 
complete  without  them.     Steevens. 

2)  Throng,  a  crowd,  a  multitude 
pressing  against  each  other. 

3)  Voidf  vacant,  unoccupied. 


4)  These  words  Portia  addreMes 
to  Lucius ,  to  deceive  him ,  by  as- 
signing a  false  cause  for  her  present 
perturbation. 

5)  Pronounce  sed-jule;  entirely 
sinking  the  ch  in  schedule  seems  to 
be  the  prevailing  mode;  though,  if 
we  may  believe  Dr.  Jones,  it  was 
pronounced  skid -jute  in  Qneen 
Anne's  time. 
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That  touches  Csesar  nearer:  Read  it^  great  Csssar. 

C^s.    What  touches  us  ourself^  shall  be  last  sery'd. 

Art.    Delay  not;  ('sesar;  read  it  instantly. 

C^s.    What;  is  the  fellow  mad? 

Pub.  Sirrah,^  give  place. 

Cas.   What,  urge  you  your  petitions  in  the  street? 
Come  to  the  Capitol. 

Cjssab  enters  the  Capitol,  the  rest  foUonting, 
All  the  Senators  rise. 

Pop.    I  wish  your  ehtreprize  to-day  may  thriye.^ 

Cas.    What  entreprize ,  ropilius  ? 

Pop.  Fare  you  well. 

[Advances  to  C-ffiSAR. 

Beu.    What  said  Popilius  Lena? 

Cas.    He  wished  to-day  our  enterprize  might  thrive. 
I  fear,  our  purpose  is  discovered. 

Beu.    Look,  how  he  makes  to  Caesar:  Mark  him. 

Cas.    Casca,  be  sudden,  for  we  fear  prevention.  — 
Brutus,  what  shall  be  done?    If  this  be  known, 
Cassius  or  Csesar  never  shall  turn  back,' 
For  I  will  slay  myself. 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  constant: 


1)  Sirrah,  pron.  sdrra,  Geselll 
Some  orthoepiflts,  however,  pro- 
noance  it  as  if  written  serrah,  or  the 
first  syllahle  like  sir,  hecanse  it  is 
deriyed  from  sir  and  the  interjec- 
tion ah, 

2)  To  thrive,  to  he  prosperous  or 
snccessfol. 

B)  Casdns  says.  If  oar  purpose  is 
discovered,  either  Csesar  or  I  shall 
never  return  alive  (allowing  „tum 
back"  to  he  used  for  retiem  hack); 
for  if  we  cannot  kill  him ,  I  >vill  cer- 
tainly slay  myself.  The  conspirators 
were  numerous  and  resolute,  and 
had  they  heen  hetrayed ,  the  confu- 
sion that  must  have  arisen  might 
have  afforded  desperate  men  an  op- 
portunity to  despatch   the    tyrant. 

ftltSOfi* 

The  passage  in  Plutarch's  ITfe  of 
Brutus ,  which  Shakspeare  appears 
to  have  had  in  his  thoughts ,  reads 


thus:  „ Popilius  Laena,  that  had 
talked  hefore  with  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius ,  and  had  prayed  the  gods^  they 
might  bring  Ms  enterprise  to  pass, 
went  unto  Caesar,  and  kept  him  a 
long  time  with  a  talk.  —  Wherefore 
the  conspirators  —  conjecturing  hy 
that  he  had  told  them  a  little  hefore, 
that  his  talk  was  no  other  but  the 
very  discovery  of  the  conspiracy, 
they  were  afraid  every  man  of  them, 
and  one  looking  in  another's  .face, 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  were  all 
of  a  mind,  that  it  was  no  tarrying  for 
them  till  they  mere  apprehended,  but 
rather  that  they  should  kill  them- 
selves with  their  own  hands.  And 
when  Cassius  and  certain  others 
clapped  their  hands  on  their  swords 
under  their  goyms  to  draw  them, 
Brutus,  marking  countenance  and 
gesture  of  Laena ,  etc.  with  a  plea- 
sant countenance  encourage  Cas* 
sins,"  etc. 
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Popilius  Lena  speaks  not  of  our  purposes ; 

For,  look,  he  smiles ^  and  Csesar  doth  not  change. 

Cas.    Trebonius  knows  his  time;  for  look  you,  BrutnS; 

He  draws  Mark  Antony  out  of  the  way. 

lExeunt  Antony  and  Trebonius.  C^sab  and  the 
Senators  take  their  Seats, 

Dec.    Where  is  Metellus  Uimber?  Let  him  go, 
And  presently  prefer^  his  suit  to  Csesar. 

Bru.    He  is  addressed  :^  press  near,  and  second  him. 

CiN.    Casca^  you  are  the  first  that  rears  your  hand.' 

O^s.    Are  wo  ail  ready?  what  is  now  amiss. 
That  CsBsar^  and  his  senate  must  redress? 

Met.    Most  high;  most  mighty,  and  most  puissant^  Cssar; 
Metellus  Cimber  throws  before  thy  seat 
An  humble  heart:  — 

Cms.  I  must  preyent  thee,  Cimberr 

These  couchings,  and  these  lowly  courtesies, 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men, 
And  turn  pre-ordinance ,  ^  and  nrst  decree. 
Into  the  law  of  children.®    Be  not  fond, 
To  think  that  (^Isesar  bears  such  rebel  blood. 
That  will  be  thaw'd  from  the  true  quality 
With  that  which  melteth  fools;  I  mean,  sweet  words, 
Low-crooked  courtesies,  and  base  spaniel  fawning.^ 
Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished; 
If  thou  dost  bend,  and  pray,  and  fawn  for  him, 
I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur®  out  of  my  way. 
Know,  Csesar  doth  not  wrong;®  nor  without  cause 


1)  To  prefevy  to  offer  solemly. 

2)  i.  e.  he  is  ready. 

3)  To  reduce  this  line  to  the  rules 
of  ^ammar  we  should  read  —  You 
are  the  first  that  rears  his  hand.  — 
As  this  and  similar  offences  against 
grammar,  might  have  originated 
only  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
players  or  their  printers,  I  cannot 
concur  in  presenting  such  mistakes 
as  the  positive  inaccuracies  of 
Shakspeare.  According  to  this  mode 
of  reasoning,  the  false  spellings  of 
the  first  folio- edition,  as  often  as 
they  are  exampled  by  corresponding 
false   spellings  in  the   same  book, 


may  also  be  charged  upon  our  su' 
thor.    Steevens. 

4)  Fui$sa?it,  pron.  puissant,  thougb' 
other  orthoepists  propose  to  pro^ 
nouuce  this  word  pu-  is-smU. 

5)  Pre-ordinance y  for  ordinance  al' 
ready  established.     Warbwrton. 

6)  That  is ,  into  such  alight  deter- 
minations as  every  start  of  will 
would  alter. 

7)  Spaniel  fawning,  that  is,  ca- 
nine, submissive,  low  or  mean  fawn- 
ing. 

o)  i.  e.  as  I  would  a  cur.  Cwr^  a 
worthless  degenerate  dog,  used  as 
a  term  of  reproach. 

9)  Ciesar  says,   that  he  doth  not 
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Will  he  be  satisfied. 

Met.    Is  there  no  voice  more  worthy  than  my  own, 
To  sound  more  sweetly  in  great  Caesar's  ear, 
For  the  repealing  of  my  banish'd  brother? 

Bru.    I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery,  Caesar; 
Desiring  thee,  that  Publius  Cimber  may 
Have  an  immediate  freedom  of  repeal. 

C^s.    What,  Brutus? 

Cas.  Pardon,  Csesar;  Csesar,  pardon: 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fall. 
To  beg  enfranchisement*  for  Publius  Cimber. 

C^S.   I  could  be  well  mov'd ,  if  1  were  as  you ; 
If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me: 
But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star^ 
Of  whose  true  fix'd  and  resting  quality. 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 
The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumber'd  sparks, 
They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shme; 
But  there's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place; 
So,  in  the  world;  'tis  furnished  well  with  men, 
And  men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehensive;^ 
Yet,  in  the  number,  I  do  know  but  one^ 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank,^ 
Unshak'd  of  motion:^  and,  that  I  am  he: 
Let  me  a  little  show  it,  even  in  this; 
That  I  was  constant,  Cimber  should  be  banish'd. 
And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so. 

CiN.    O  CfiBsar,  — 

Cjes.  Hence!  Wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympus? 

Dec.    Great  Csesar,  — 

Cms.  Doth  not  Brutus  bootless  kneel?* 


wrong ,  L  e.  does  not  inflict  any  evil 
or  punishment,  bat  with  just  cause. 
This  interpretation  of  the  word 
wrong  is  supported  by  a  line  in  our 
author^s  Rape  of  Lucrece:   „Time's 

glory  is To  wrong  the  wronger, 

tiU  he  render  right. 

1)  Enfranchisement,  release  from 
slavery,  from  prison  or  banishment. 

2)  Apprehensive  does  not  mean,  as 
Johnson  explains  it,  susceptible  of 
fear,  but  intelligent ,  capable  of  ap- 
prehending,   M.  Mason, 


3)  One  and  only  one.   Johnson. 

4)  To  hold  on  his  ranky  is  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  it.  The  word  race, 
which  Johnson  proposes ,  would  but 
ill  agree  with  the  following  words, 
unshak^d  of  motion ,  or  with  the  com- 
parison to  the  polar  star  holding  his 
place, 

5)  i.  e.  unshaked  by  suit  or  solici- 
tation, the  object  of  which  is  to  move 
the  person  addressed.     Malone. 

6)  Bootless,  unsuccessfully,  in  vain. 
—  CsBsar,   as  some  of  the  conspira- 
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Casca.    Speak,  hands,  for  me. 

[Casca  siahs  C^sar  in  Ike  neck,    Cjebab  catches 
hold  of  his  €urm.     He  is  then  stabbed  by  se- 
veral other  Conspirators  J  and  ai  last  6y  Mab- 
cus  Brutus. 
(.'^s.   Ettu,  Brute? ^—  Then,  fall,  Caesar. 

[Dies.     The  Senators  and  People  retire  in  con- 
fusion, 
OiN.    Liberty!  Freedom!  Tyranny  is  dead!  — 
Run  hence ;  ploclaim;  cry  it  aboat  the  streets. 

Cas.    Some  to  the  common  pulpits  ^^  and  cry  out. 


tors  are  pressing  round  him,  answers 
their  importunity  properly :  See  you 
not  my  own  Brutus  kneeling  in  vain? 
What  success  can  you  expect  to 
your  sollicitations,  when  his  are  in- 
effectual? —  By  BitUits  here  Shak- 
speare  certainly  meant  Marcus  Bru- 
tus ,  because  he  has  confounded  him 
with  Deeimus  (or  Decius  as  ho  calls 
him);  and  imagined  that  Marcus 
Brutus  was  the  peculiar  favorite  of 
Caesar,  calling  him  his  well  beloved; 
whereas  in  fact  it  was  Deeimus  Bru- 
tus that  Caesar  was  particularly  at- 
tached to,  appointing  him  by  his 
wife  his  second  hcir^  that  is,  in  re- 
mainder after  his  primary  devises. 
Malone,  —  See  p.  1,  *). 

1)  And  thou,  Brutus?  —  Suetonius 
says,  that  when  Caesar  put  Metellus 
Clmber  back ,  „he  caught  hold  Cae- 
sar's gowno  at  both  shoulders,  where- 
upon ,  as  he  cried  out ,  7'kis  is  vio- 
lence, Cassius  came  in  second  full  a 
front  and  wounded  him  a  little  be- 
neath the  throat.  Then  Caesar  catch- 
ing Cassius  by  the  arme  thrust  it 
through  with  his  stile,  or  writing 
punches ;  and  with  that  being  about 
to  leapc  forward,  he  was  met  with 
another  wound  and  stayed.'^  Being 
then  assailed  on  all  sides,  ,,with 
throe  and  twenty  wounds  he  was 
stabbed,  during  which  time  he  gave 
but  one  groan,  (without  any  word  ut- 
tered,) and  that  was  at  the  first 
thrust;  though  some  have  written, 
that  as  Brutus  came  running  upon 


him,  he  said,  %al  cv  rixifov;  mi 
thou,  my  sonne?**  Holland*8  Trans- 
lation. 

No  mention  is  here  made  of  the 
Latin  exclamation,  which  our  author 
has  attributed  to  Gsasar,  nor  did 
North  furnish  him  with  it,  or  with 
English  words  of  the  same  import, 
as  might  naturally  have  b9eii  sup- 
posed, Plutarch  says,  that  on  re- 
ceiving his  first  wound  from  Casca, 
„hc  caught  hold  of  Casca^s  sword, 
and  held  it  hard:  and  they  botii 
cried  out,  Caesar  in  Latin,  0  vile 
traitor,  Casca,  what  doest  thou?  and 
Casca  in  Greek  to  his  brother, 
Brother,  help  me. "  —  The  conspira- 
tors then  „  compassed  him  on  every 
side  with  their  swordes  drawn  in 
their  handes,  that  Caesar  tamed  him 
no  where  but  he  was  stricken  by 
some ,  and  still  had  naked  swordes 
in  his  face  and  was  hacked  and 
mangled  amongst  them  as  a  wild 
beast  taken  of  hunters.  —  And 
then  Brutus  himself  gave  him  a 
wound.  —  Men  report  also,  that  Gib- 
sar  did  still  defend  himself  against 
the  reste,  running  every  way  with 
his  bodie ,  but  when  he  saw  Bratos 
with  his  sworde  drawn  in  his  hande» 
then  he  pulled  his  gowne  over  his 
heade,  and  made  no  more  resistance. 
—  The  Latin  words  probably  ap- 
peared originally  inDr.£edeo*8  play 
on  this  subject.     Malone, 

2)  The  common  pulpits ^  i.  e.  rostra, 
orum,  from  rostrum,  the  beak  of  a 
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Liberty^  freedom ^  and  enfranchisement! 

Bbu.    People,  and  senators!  be  not  affrighted; 
Fly  not;  stand  still:  —  ambition's  debt  i?  paid. 

Casca.    Go  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus.^ 

Dec.  And  Cassias  too. 

Bbu.    Where's  Publius? 

Cm.    Here,  quite  confounded  with  this  mutiny. 

Met.    Stand  fast  together,  lest  some  friend  of  Caesar's 
Should  chance  — 

Bbu.   Talk  not  of  standing;  • —  Publius,  good  cheer ;^ 
There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person. 
Nor  to  no  Roman  else;^  so  tell  them,  Publius. 

Cas.    And  leave  us,  Publius,  lest  that  the  people. 
Rushing  on  us,  should  do  your  age  some  mischief. 

Bbu.    Do  so;  —  and  let  no  man  abide  this  deed,^ 
But  we  the  doers. 

Re-enter  Tbebokius. 

Cas.    Where's  Antony? 

Tbe.  Fled  to  his  house  amaz'd: 

Men,  wives,  and  children,  stare,  cry  out,  and  run, 
Ab  it  were  doomsday.^ 

Bbu.   Fates !  we  will  know  jour  pleasures :  ®  — 
That  we  shall  die,  we  know;  'tis  but  the  time, 
And  drawing  davs  out,  that  men  stand  upon. 

Cas.    Why,  lie  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life, 
Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death. 

Bbu.    Grant  that,  and  then  is  death  a  benefit: 
So  are  we  Caesar's  friends,  that  have  abridg'd 


flh^  The  Bomans  having  captured 
many  galleys  belonging  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Antium,  A.  U.  C.  416, 
employed  the  beaks  of  these  galleys 
in  adorning  a  place  before  tiie  se- 
nate house ,  where  the  orator's  pul- 
pit stood.  Thence  the  Latin  pl^rase, 
procedere  in  rostra;  and  poetically 
rostra  was  used  instead  of  forum  or 
market  place. 

1)  We  have  now  taken  leave  of 
Casca.  Shakspeare ,  says  SteevenSf 
for  once  knew  that  he  had  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  heroes  on  his  hands, 
and  was  glad  to  lose  an  individual 
in  the  crowd.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  singularity  of  Oasca's  manners 


would  have  appeared  to  little  ad- 
vantage amidst  the  succeeding  va- 
rieties of  tumult  and  war. 

2)  Oood  cheer  ^  an  exclamation  of 
encouragement:  be  of  good  cheer, 
cheer  up,  take  courage ! 

3)  This  use  of  two  negatives ,  not 
to  make  an  affirmative ,  but  to  deny 
more  strongly,  is  common  to  Chau- 
cer, Spencer,  and  other  of  our  an- 
cient writers.    Steevens. 

4)  To  abide,  properly  to  dwell  in 
a  place;  here,  to  bear  or  support  the 
consequences  of  a  thing. 

5)  As  if  it  were  the  last  day. 

6)  Your  pleasures,  what  your  will 
dictates. 
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His  time  of  fearing  death.  —  Stoop,  Romans,  stoop/ 
And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Oassar's  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords: 
Then  walk  we  forth,  even  to  tho  market-place: 
And,  waving  our  red  weapons  o'er  our  heads, 
Let's  all  cry,  Peace!  Freedom!  and  Liberty! 

Cas.    Stoop,  then,  and  wash.^    How  many  ages  hence, 
Shall  this  our  lofly  scene  ^  be  acted  oyer, 
In  states  unborn,^  and  accents  yet  unknown! 

Bru.    How  many  times  shall  Ceesar  bleed  in  sport, 
That  now  on  Pompey's  basis  lies  along, 
No  worthier  than  the  dust! 

Cas.  So  oft  as  that  shall  be,^ 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us^  be  caird 
The  men  that  gave  our  country  liberty. 

Dec.    What,  shall  we  forth? 

Cas.  Ay,  every  man  away: 

Brutus  shall  lead ;  and  we  will  grace  his  heels 
With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Bru.    Soft,  who  comes  here?    A  friend  of  Antony's. 

Serv.    Thus,  Brutus,  did  my  master  bid  me  kneel;  . 
Thus  did  Mark  Antony  bid  mc  fall  down: 
And,  being  prostiate,  thus  he  bade  me  say. 


1)  Stoop,  bend  down.  —  Plutarch, 
in  T/ie  Life  of  Ca'sm'y  says  ,,J^nitiiB 
and  his  followers,  being*  yet  hot  with 
the  murder,  marched  in  a  body  from 
the  senate  house  to  the  Capitol,  with 
their  drawn  swords ,  with  an  air  of 
confidence  and  assurance.^*   And  in 

77ie  Life  of  Brutus, „ Brutus 

and  his  party  betook  themselves  to 
the  Capitol,  and  in  their  way,  show- 
inpr  their  hands  all  bloody,  and  their 
naked  swords ,  proclaimed  liberty  to 
the  people."   Theobald, 

2)  To  tvask  does  not  mean  here  to 
cleanse ,  but  to  wash  over,  as  we  say, 
waslCd  with  gold;  for  Cassius  means 
that  they  should  steep  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  Caesar.   J/.  Mason, 

3)  Lofty  scene  y  proud  or  eminent 
action;  this  our  grand  drama. 

4)  The  first  folio  has — state;  very 


p^perly  corrected  in  the  second  fo- 
lio —  states.  Malone  admits  the  first 
of  these  readings,  which  he  thns  ex- 
plains —  Tn  theatric  pomp  yet  nn- 
displayed.  But,  surely,  bj  unborn 
states,  our  author  must  have  meant — 
communities  mhich  as  yet  hoot  no  exi- 
stence.   Steevens. 

5)  Tho  words -^  «^/  be^  which 
render  this  verse  too  long  bj  a  foot, 
may  be  justly  considered  as  inter- 
polations ,  the  sense  of  the  passage 
being  obvious  without  a  supplement 
As  oft  as  that,  in  elliptical  phrase, 
will  signify  —  as  oft  as  that  shaU 
happen.  There  are  too  many  instances 
of  similar  ellipses  destroyed  by  the 
player  editors,  at  tho  expense  of 
metre.     Steevens. 

6)  The  knot  ofus,  i,  e.  onr  confe« 
deracy  or  association. 
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Brutus  is  noble,  wise,  valiant ,  and  honest; 
Csesar  was  mighty^  bold,  royal;  and  loving: 
Say,  I  love  Brutus,  and  I  honour  him: 
Say,  I  fear'd  (2»sar,  honoured  him,  and  lov'd  him; 
If  Brutus  will  vouchsafe ;  that  Antony 
May  safely  come  to  him,  and  be  resolv'd^ 
How  Csesar  hath  deserv'd  to  lie  in  death, 
Mark  Antonv  shall  not  love  Csesar  dead 
So  well  as  Brutus  living,  but  will  follow 
The  fortunes  and  affairs  of  noble  Brutus 
Thorough  the  hazards'  of  this  untrod  state,  ^ 
With  aU  true  faith.    So  says  my  master  Antony. 

Bbu.    Thy  master  is  a  wise  and  valiant  Roman; 
I  never  thought  him  worse. 
Tell  him ,  so  please  him  come  unto  this  place, 
He  shall  be  satisfied;  and,  by  my  honour, 
Depart  untouched. 

Sebv.  I'll  fetch  him  presently.  [Exit. 

Bbu.    I  know  that  we  shall  have  him  well  to  friend. 

Cas.    I  wish  we  may;  but  yet  have  I  a  mind. 
That  fears  him  much;  and  my  misgiving  still 
Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose.  ^ 

Re-enter  Antony. 

Bbu.    But  here  comes  Antony.  —  Welcome,  Mark  An- 
tonjr. 

Ant.    O  mighty  Csesar!     Dost  thou  He  so  low? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils, 
Shrunk  to  this  wttle  measure?  —  Fare  thee  well.  — 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend, 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood ,  who  else  is  rank :  ^ 
If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Csesar's  death's  hour:  nor  no  instrument 
Of  half  that  worth,  as  tnose  vour  swords,  made  rich 
With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 
I  do  beseech  ye,  if  you  bear  me  hard, 


1)  Huoh^d,  informed. 

2)  The  state  is  called  unlrod,  as 
l>«ing  waveriug  and  shakeu  by  the 
^■BQmer  of  tiie  g^reat  dictator  who  led 
^^ory  thiuic  its  wonted  constant 
path.  ^ 

^)  L  e.  my  want  of  confidence  has 

JULIUS  CASAB. 


always  proved  right;  my  ill-betoken- 
ing presages  have  until  now  always 
mischievously  been  fulfilled. 

4)  Who  else  may  be  supposed  to 
have  overtopped  his  equals,  and 
grown  too  high  for  the  public  safety. 
Johnjton. 
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Now.  whilst  voar  purpled  hands  do  reek^  and  smoke, 

Fulfil  your  pleasure.    Live  a  thousand  yean, 

I  shall  not  nnd  myself  so  apt  to  die : 

No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death, 

As  here  by  Csesar;  and  by  you  cut  off, 

The  choice^  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

Bru.    O  Antony !  beg  not  your  death  of  us. 
Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel, 
As,  by  our  hands,  and  tnis  our  present  act, 
You  see  we  do:  yet  see  you  but  our  hands, 
And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done : 
Our  hearts  you  see  not,  they  are  pitiful; 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Kome 
(As  nre  drives  out  fire,  so  pity,  pity,)* 
Hath  done  this  deed  on  C»sar.    For  your  part, 
To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points,  Mark  Antony: 
Our  arms,  in  strength  of  malice/  and  our  hearts, 
Of  brother's  temper,^  do  receive  you  in 
With  all  kind  love,  good  tfioughts,  and  reverence. 

('as.    Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  man's, 
In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities. 

Bru.    Only  be  patient ,  till  we  have  appeas'd 
The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear. 
And  tlien  wo  will  deliver  you  the  cause, 
Why  I,  that  did  love  Csesar  when  I  struck  him, 
Have  thus  proceeded. 

Ant.  I  doubt  not  of  your  wisdom. 

Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand: 
First,  Marcus  Brutus,  will  I  shake  with  you:  — 
Next;  (Jaius  Cassius,  do  I  take  your  hand; 
Now,  Deeius  Brutus,  yours;  —  now  yours,  Metellus; 
Yours,  Cinna;  —  and,  my  valiant  Casca,  yours:  — 
Though  last,  not  least  in  love,*  yours,  good  Trebonius. 


1)  To  reeky  the  German  word 
rauchen. 

2)  Choice  means  select^  of  extraor- 
dinary value:  the  first  or  best  spirits. 

3)  So,  in  Coriolanus:  „One  fire 
drives  out  one  fire;  one  nail  one 
nail." 

4)  To  you,  8a3r8  Brutus,  our  swords 
have  leaden  points :  our  arms,  strong 
in  the  deed  of  malice  they  have  just 
performed,   and  our  hearts  united 


like  those  of  brothers  in  the  actios, 
are  yet  open  to  receive  you  with  sH 
possible  regard.    SteevenM. 

5)  So,  in  Antony  and  Cieop§ltra: 
„The  heart  afbrotfire  governs  in  our 
love  I  ^'  And  the  counterpart  of  the 
preceding  phrase  {in  strength  of  mm- 
lice)f  is  found  in  the  same  play:  ,,1*11 
wrestle  with  you  in  my  tirengtk  of 
love." 

G)So,  in  King  Lear:  „Althongfa 
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Oentlemen  all,  —  alas!  what  shall  I  say? 

My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground, 

That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me,  ^ 

Either  a  coward,  or  a  flatterer.  — 

That  I  did  love  thee,  Cnsar,  O,  'tis  true: 

If  then  thy  spirit  look  upon  us  now. 

Shall  it  not  griqye  thee,  dearer^  than  thy  death, 

To  see  thy  Antony  making  his  peace. 

Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  focs; 

Most  noble!  in  the  presence  of  thy  corse V 

Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds, 

Weepine  as  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy  blood, 

It  would  become  me  better,  than  to  close 

In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies. 

Patdon  me,  Julius!  —  Here  wast  thou  bay'd,   brave  hart-,^ 

Here  didst  thou  fall;  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 

Sign'd  in  thy  spoil, ^  and  crimsoned  in  thy  lethe.^ 

O  world!  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart; 

And  this,  indeed,  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee.  — 

How  like  a  deer,  stricken  by  many  princes. 

Dost  thou  here  die! 

Cas.    Mark  Antony,  — 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  Caius  Cassius: 

The  enemies  of  Csssar  shall  say  this; 
Then,  in  a  friend,  it  is  cold  modesty. 

Cas.    I  blame  you  not  for  praising  CJeesar  so; 
But  what  compict  mean  you  to  haye  with  us  ? 
Will  you  be  prick'd*  in  number  of  our  friends: 
Or  shall  we  on,  and  not  depend  on  you? 

Ant.   Therefore  I  took  your  hands;  but  was,  indeed, 
Sway'd  from  the  point,  by  looking  down  on  C»sar. 
Friends^  am  I  with  you  all,  and  loye  you  all; 


the  last,  not  least  in  our  dear  love/' 
The  same  expression  occurs  more 
than  onoe  in  plays  exhibited  before 
the  time  of  Shakspeare.    Malone, 

1)  i.  e.  That  you  must  believe  mc 
to  have  one  of  the  two  bad  charac- 
ters, Either  that  of  a  coward,  etc. 

2)  Dearer^  more,  more  grievously. 
S)  Baifd,  stopped,  surrounded  by 

thy    enemies.    —    Hart^  he -deer, 
staff. 
4)  i.  e.  bearing^  the  signs  or  marks 


of  their  act  of  robbery  which  they 
have  committed  on  thoo. 

5)  Lethe  is  used  for  deaths  hh  lethal 
for  deadly.  Originally  lethe  means 
forget  fulness. 

6)  Frick*d^  pointed,  marked  out, 
counted. 

7)  This  grammatical  impropriety 
is  still  so  prevalent,  as  that  the  mis- 
sion of  the  anomalous  «,  would  give 
some  uncouthness  to  the  sound  of  an 
otherwise  familiar  expression. 

4* 
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Upon  this  hope,  that  you  shall  give  me  reasons, 
\\ITv,  and  wherein,  <j»sar  was  dangerous. 

Bru.    Or  else  were  this  a  savage  spectacle: 
Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard, 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Cnsar, 
You  should  be  satisfied. 

Ant.  That's  all  I  seek: 

And  am  moreover  suitor,*  that  I  may 
Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place; 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend, 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral. 

Bru.   You  shall,  Mark  Antony. 

('A8.  Brutus,  a  word  with  you.*  — 

You  know  not  what  you  do;  Do  not  consent,  [Jiide. 

That  Antony  speak  in  his  funeral: 
Know  you  how  much  the  people  may  be  mov'd  — 
By  that  which  he  will  utter? 

Bru.  By  your  pardon; 

I  will  myself  into  the  pulpit  first, 
And  show  the  reason  of  our  Csesar  s  death: 
What  Antony  shall  speak,  I  will  potest' 
He  speaks  by  leave  and  by  permission: 
And  that  we  are  contented,  Csesar  shall 
Have  all  true  rites,  and  lawful  ceremonies. 
It  shall  advantage  more,  than  do  us  wrong. 

(Jas.    I  know  not  what  may  fall;^  I  like  it  not. 

Bru.   Mark  Antony,  here,  take  vou  Caesar's  body. 
You  shall  not  in  your  funeral  speech  blame  us, 
But  speak  all  good  you  can  devise^  of  Csesar; 
And  say,  you  do't  by  our  permission; 
Else  shall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 
About  his  funeral:  And  you  shall  speak 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  goings 
After  my  speech  is  ended. 

Ant.  Be  it  so; 

I  do  desire  no  more. 


1)  i.e.  I  supplicate,  I  entreat  you. 

2)  WUh  you  is  an  apparent  inter- 
polation of  the  players.  In  Act  IV, 
sc.  2.  they  have  retained  the  ellipti- 
cal phrase  which  they  have  here 
destoyed  at  the  expence  of  metre: 


,,He  is  not  doubted.  —  A  t^ard,  La- 
cilius;  — .**    Steevens. 

3)  To  protest,  to  give  a  solemn  is- 
claration. 

4)  To  fall  J  to  happen,  to  come  by 
chance. 

5)  To  depine,  to  invent  or  find  ont. 
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Bbu.    Prepare  the  body  then,  and  follow  us. 

[ExeuHi  all  hut  Antont. 

Ant.    O,  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth, 
That  I  am  meek^  and  gentle  with  these  butchers! 
Thou  art  the  ruins  ^  of  the  noblest  man, 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times.  ^ 
Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood! 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy  — 
Which  like  dumb  months,  do  ope^  their  ruby  lips, 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  ni v  tongue ;  — 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men; ^ 
Domestick  fury,  and  fierce  civil  strife,* 
Shall  cumber''  all  the  parts  of  Italv: 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  m  use, 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar, 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile,  when  thev  behold 
Their  infants  auater'd  with  the  hands  of  war; 
All  pity  chok'a  with  custom  of  fell  deeds:* 
And  Caesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge,^ 
With  At^^  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell. 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice, 
Cry,  Havock!^^  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war;'* 


1)  Meeky  mild,  soft,  friendly. 

2)  i.  e.  the  remains  or  remainder. 

3)  That  isy  in  the  coarse  of  time. 

4)  To  ope  or  open,  to  unclose. 

5)  Antony  means  that  a  future 
curse  shall  commence  in  distempers 
seizing  on  the  Umhs  of  men ,  and  be 
succeeded  by  commotion,  cruelty, 
and  desolation  all  oyer  Italy.  Stee- 
vena.  —  By  men  the  speaker  means 
not  mankind  in  general ,  but  those 
Romans  whose  attachment  to  the 
canse  of  the  conspirators,  or  wish 
to  revenge  Ciesar's  death,  would  ex- 
pose them  Xo  wounds  in  the  civil  wars 
which  Antony  supposes  that  event 
wonld  give  rise  to. — The  generality 
of  tiie  curse  here  predicted,  is  limit- 
ed by  the  subsequent  words,  —  „the 
parts  of  Italy,**  and  „  in  these  con- 
fines."   Malone. 

6)  Strife^  discord,  contention. 

7)  To  cumber ,  to  embarras ,  to  in- 
volve in  dangers,  to  distress. 


8)  Felly  barbarous,  savage,  bloody 
deeds* 

9)  Ranging^  roving,  wandering,  er- 
ring about  in  search  of  revenge, 

10)  Ate,  distraction,  folly,  blindness, 
and  personified,  the  goddes  of  mis, 
chiefs  author  of  all  blind,  rash  ac- 
tions and  their  results,  having  po- 
wer even  over  her  own  father  Zeus. 

Jl)  In  the  military  operations  of  old 
times,  havock  was  the  word  by  which 
declaration  was  made,  that  no  quar- 
ter should  be  given. 

12)  To  lef  slip  a  dog  at  a  deer,  etc. 
was  the  technical  phrase  of  Shak- 
speare^s  time.  —  Slips  were  contri- 
vances of  leather  by  which  grey- 
hounds were  restrained,  till  the  ne- 
cessary moment  of  their  dismission. 
Steevens,  —  By  dogs  of  war  under- 
stand firey  sword,  famine,  etc. 
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That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth,  ^ 
With  carrion  men^  groaning  for  burial. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
You  serve  Octavius  Csesar,  do  you  not? 

Serv.    I  dO;  Mark  Antony. 

Ant.    CsBsar  did  write  for  him  to  come  to  Rome. 

Serv.   He  did  receive  his  letters,  and  is  coming: 
And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth,' 

0  CsBsar!  —  [Seeing  the  Bodff. 
Ant.    Thy  heart  is  big,^  get  thee  apart  and  weep. 

Passion ;  I  soe^  is  catching;^  for  mine  eyes 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  ^  stand  in  thinO; 
Began  to  water.  ^    Is  thv  master  coming? 

Serv.    He  lies  to-night  within  seven  leagues  of  Rome. 

Ant.   Post  back  wiui  speed, ^   and  tell  him  what  hath 
chanc'd: 
Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Rome, 
No  Rome^  of  safetv  for  Octavius  yet; 
Hie  hence,  and  tell  him  so.    Yet,  stay  a  while; 
Thou  shalt  not  back,  till  I  have  borne  this  corse 
Into  the  market-place:  there  shall  I  try, 

1  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue ^*^  of  these  oloody  men; 
According  to  the  which,  thou  shalt  discourse 
To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  things. 

Lend  mo  your  hand.  [Exeunt,  with  Cjebar^b  Body. 

SCENE  U,  —  77ie  Forum, 
Enter  Brutub  and  Cashius  and  a  Throng  of  Citisens. 
CiT.    We  will  bo  satisfied;  let  us  be  satisfied. 
Bru.    Then  follow  me,  and  give  me  audience,  friends. — 


l)So,  in  Hamlet,  Act  III,  8C.  3: 
,,0 ,  my  offence  is  rank ,  It  smells  to 
heaven." 

2)  Carrion  men,  dead  bodies, 
corpses. 

3)  By  word  of  mouth ,  opposite  to 
by  letter,  in  writing. 

4)  Big,  full  of  sorrow,  mournful. 

5)  CatcMng,  contagious,  spreading 
infection. 

iS)  i.  c.  tears;   beads  meaning  glo- 


bular bodies ,   as  of  water,  fce.   So, 
the  drops  of  tears. 
7^  My  eyes  began  to  run  with  tears, 

8)  To  post  ntUh  speed,  to  hie,  to 
go  in  haste. 

9)  Some  interpreters  have  found  a 
quibble  intended  on  the  words  Rome 
and  room ,  in  this  and  a  former  pas- 
sage. 

10)  Issue ,  properly  the  act  of  pas- 
sing out ,  event ,  consequence ;  here 
for  proceeding,  deed. 
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CMsioB,  go  you  into  the  other  street, 

And  part  the  ntimben.  ^  — 

Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  them  stay  here; 

Those  that  will  follow  Cassias,  go  with  him; 

And  pablick  reasons  shall  be  rendered 

Of  Csesar's  death. 

1  -ClT.  I  will  hear  Brutus  speak. 

2  Crr.  I  will  hear  Cassias,  and  compare  their  reasons, 
When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered. 

lExft  Cassius,  with  some  of  the  Citiziens.   Bru- 
tus goes  into  the  Rostrum.  ^ 

3  CiT.    The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended:  Silence! 
Bbu.   Be  patient  till  the  last. 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers!^  hear  me  for  my  cause; 
and  be  silent  that  ye  may  hear;  believe  me  for  mine  honour; 
and  have  respect  to  mine  honour,  .that  you  may  believe; 
censure  me  in  your  wisdom:    and  awake  your  senses  that 

Jon  may  the  better  judge.  If  there  be  any  in  this  assem- 
ly,  any  dear  friend  of  Caesar's,  to  him  I  say,  that  Brutus' 
love  to  Csesar  was  no  less  than  his.  If  then  that  friend 
demand,  why  Brutus  rose  against  C»sar,  this  is  my  answer, 
—  Not  that  I  loved  Csesar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more. 
Had  you  rather  Csesar  were  living,  and  die  all  slaves;  than 
that  CsBsar  were  dead,  to  live  all  free  men?  As  Csesar 
loved  me,  I  weep  for  him;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice 
at  it;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him:  but,  as  he  was  am- 
bitious, I  slew  him:  There  is  tears,  for  his  love;  joy,  for 
his  fortune:  honour,  for  his  valour;  and  death,  for  his  am- 
bition. Who  is  here  so  base,  that  would  be  a  bondman?^ 
If  any,  speak;  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so 
rude,  that  would  not  be  a  Roman?  If  any,  speak;  for  him 
have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  vile ,  that  will  not  love 
his  country?  If  any,  speak;  for  him  have  I  offended.  I 
pause  for  a  reply.  ^ 

CiT.    None,  Brutus,  none.  [Several  speaking  at  once. 


VS  The  mmbersj  the  throng,  crowd, 
multitude. 
2)  8ee  p.  46,  >). 
S)  LoverSf  friends.  See  p.  40,  ^). 

4)  A  bondman  or  bondsman,  a  slave. 
See  p.  19,  •). 

5)  Thif  artifieial  jingle  of  short 


sentences  was  affected  bj  most  of 
the  orators  in  Shakspeare^s  time, 
whether  in  the  pulpit  or  at  the  bar. 
The  speech  of  Brutus  may  therefore 
be  regarded  rather  as  an  imitation 
of  the  false  eloquence  then  in  vogue, 
than  as  a  specimen  of  laconic  bre- 
vity.   Steepens, 
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Rku.  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  done  no  more 
to  i.'fe^ar;  than  you  shouhl  do  to  Brutus.  The  question  of 
his  death  is  enrolled '  in  the  Capitol :  his  glorv  not  extenuated, 
wherein  he  was  worthy;  nor  his  offences  entorced,  for  which 
he  suffered  death. 

Knter  Antony  and  others,  with  Caaab'^  Body. 
Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  bv  Mark  Antony:  "Who; 
though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  deatti,  shall  receive  the  be- 
nefit of  his  dyinff;  a  place  in  the  commonwealth;'  As  which 
of  you  shall  not?  With  this  I  depart;  That  as  I  slew  my 
best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome,  I  have  the  same  dagger 
for  myself^  when  it  shall  please  my  country  to  need  my 
death. 

CiT.    Live,  Brutus,  live!  live! 

1  CiT.    Bring  him  with  triumph  home  unto  his  house. 

2  (];iT.    Give  him  a  statue  with'  his  ancestors. 

3  CiT.    Let  him  be  Caesar. 

4  CiT.  Caesar's  better  parts 
Shall  now  he  crown'd  in  Brutus. 

1  CtT.    We'll  bring  him  to  his  house  with  shouts  and 

clamours. 
Bru.    My  countrymen,  — 

2  C'lT.  Peace;  silence!  Brutus  speaks. 
1  CiT.    Peace,  ho! 

Bru.    Good  countrymen ,  let  me  depart  alonci 
And,  for  ray  sake,  stay  here  with  Antoinr: 
Do  grace  to  Ceesar's  corpse,  and  grace  his  speech 
Tending  to  Csesar's  glories;  which  jifark  Antony, 
By  our  permission,  is  allowed  to  make. 
I  do  entreat  you  not  a  man  depart. 
Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke. 

1  (3iT.    Stay,  ho!  and  let  us  hear  Mark  Antony. 

3  CiT.    Let  him  go  up  into  the  publick  chair; 
We'll  hear  him:  —  Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

Ant.    For  Brutus'  sake,  I  am  beholden*  to  you. 

4  CiT.    What  docB  he  s.ay  of  Brutus? 

3  ('it.  He  says*  for  Brutus'  sake, 


[ExiU 


1)  To  enrol,   to  insert  in  a  roll  or 
rogiBter,  to  record. 

'  2)  Commonwe/iffh ,  republic ,  a  (go- 
vernment in  which  the  supreme 
power  is  lodged  in  the  people. 


3)  H'ii/i,  RmongBi. 

4)  Beholden,  in  the  old  copies  cor- 
ruptly spelled  —  beholding,  bound  in 
gratitude. 

5)  Here   we    have    another   line 
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He  fiudfl  himself  beholden  to  us  all. 

4  CiT.    'Twere  best  he  speak  no  harm  of  Brutus  here. 

1  CiT.    This  CKsar  was  a  tyrant. 

3  CiT.  Nay,  that's  certain: 

We  are  bless'd  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him. 

2  CiT.    Peace;  let  us  hear  what  Antony  can  say. 
Ant.   You  gentle  Romans,  — 

CiT.  Peace,  ho!  let  us  hear  him. 

Ant.    Friends,    Romans,    countrymen,    lend    me    your 
ears ; 
I  come  to  bury  Cnsar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil,  diat  men  do,  lives  after  them; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones ; 
So  let  it  be  with  Csesar.    The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you,  Csesar  was  ambitious; 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault; 
And  grievously  hath  Orosar  answered  it.  ^ 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest, 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man; 
So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men;) 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Cesar's  funeral. 
He  was  my  friend,  faithfcd  and  just  to  me: 
But  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransoms^  did  the  general  coffer^  fill: 
Did  this  in  Csesar  seem  ambitious? 
When  that  the  noor  have  cried,  C'sesar  hath  wept: 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner^  stuff: 
Yet  Brutus  says ,  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
You  all  did  see,  that  on  the  Lupercal, 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  croMm, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.     Was  this  ambition? 
Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious; 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 


rendered  irregular,  hy  the  interpo- 
lated and  needless  words  —  He 
•ay8  — .  Steetfens, 

1)  To  mumer,   to  be  accoantable 
for;  to  satisfy  any  claim. 

2)  Hansomj  the  French  rttnpon,  the 


price  paid  for  redemption  from-  cap- 
tivity. 

3)  i.  e.  the  public  treasury. 

4)  Stern,  severe  of  countenance  or 
manners,  harsh. 
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But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause; 
What  cause  withholds  vou  then  to  mourn  for  him? 

0  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason!  —  Bear  with  me; 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Cesar,  ^ 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  bade  to  me. 

1  CiT.    Methinks  there  is  much  reason  in  his  sayings. 

2  CiT.    If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
C»sar  has  had  great  wrongs. 

3  CiT.  Has  he,  masters? 

1  fear,  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place. 

4  CiT.    Mark'd  ye  his  words?    He  trould  not  take  tlie 

crown; 
Therefore,  'tis  certain,  he  was  not  ambitious. 

1  CiT.    If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it' 

2  CiT.    Poor  soul !  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with  weeping' 

3  (Jit.    There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome,  tium  Antenj* 

4  CiT.    Now  mark  him ,  he  begins  again  to  speak. 
Ant.    But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Osssar  mignt 

Have  stood  against  the  world:  now  lies  he  there. 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence.^ 

0  masters!  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 

Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrone,  and  Cassius  wrong. 
Who,  you  all  know,  arelionourable  men: 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong;  I  rather  choose 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you, 

Than  I  will  wronc  such  honourable  men. 

But  here's  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Ctesar, 

I  found  it  in  nis  closet,  'tis  his  will: 

Let  but  the  commons^  hear  this  testament, 

rWhich,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Ccesar's  wounds, 

And  dip  their  napkins^  in  his  sacred  blood; 


1)  Compare  Dido's  speech  in  the 
second  book  of  the  Aeneid ,  v.  28  et 
seq.: 

Ule  meo» amores 

Abslulil,    Ule  h«beat  •ecuni,    tervetque  se- 
palchro. 

2)  i.  e.  some  will  pay  dearly  for  it. 

3)  The  meanest  man  is  now  too 


high  to  do  reverence  to  Cnsar.  /oAm* 
son, 

4)  The  co7nmons^  the  eommoiisttri 
the  common  or  ynlgar  people. 

5)  Napkin  is  the  northem  term  tox 
handkeinsJiief,  and  is  used  in  this  sens* 
at  this  day  in  Scotland.  Our  anthof 
frequently  osea  the  word.    MaloM* 
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Yea,  be^  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy, 
Unto  their  issue.  ^ 

4  CiT.    We'll  hear  the  will:  Read  it,  Mark  Antony. 

CiT.    The  will,  the  ¥dll;  we  will  hear  Csesar's  will. 

Ant.  Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  must  not  read  it; 
It  is  not  meet^  yon  know  how  Cnsar  lov'd  you. 
Ton  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men; 
And  bein^  men,  hearing  the  will  of  0»sar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad: 
'Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs ; 
For  ifyou  should,  O,  what  would  come  of  it! 

4  diT.   Read  the  will;  we  will  hear  it,  Antony; 
You  shall  read  us  the  will ;  Csesar's  will. 

Ant.   Will  you  be  patient?  Will  you  stay  awhile? 
I  have  o'ershot  myself,*  to  tell  you  of  it. 
I  fear,  I  wrong  the  honourable  men, 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Cssar:  I  do  fear  it. 

4  CiT.    They  were  traitors:  Honourable  men! 

CiT.    The  vrill!  Ilie  testament! 

2  CiT.' They  were  villains,  murderers:    The  will!  read 
the  will! 

Ant.    You  vdll  compel  me  then  to  read  the  will? 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Csesar^ 
And  let  me  show  vou  him  that  made  the  vdll. 
Shall  I  descend?  And  will  you  give  me  leave? 

CiT.    Come  down. 

2  CiT.    Descend.  \_ffe  comes  down  from  the  Pulpit. 

3  CiT.    You  shall  have  leave. 

4  Crr.   A  ring:  stand  round. 

1  CiT.    Stand  irom  the  hearse ^^  stand  from  the  body. 

2  CiT.  Room  for  Antony;  —  most  noble  Antony. 
Ant.  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me;  stand  far  off. 
CiT.    Stand  back !  room !  bear  back ! 

Ant.    If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 


1)  To  bequeath,  to  leave  by  will  to 
another.  —  Issue ,  children,  des- 
cendants, legfitimate  offspring  and 
heirs. 

2)  Meet,  fit,  proper;  now  rarely 
used. 

3)  To  overshoot ,  with  the  recipro- 


cal prononn ,   to  venture  too  far ,  to 
act  precipitately  or  hastily. 

4)  i.  e.  stand  far  off",  keep  at  a 
distance  from  the  bier.  —  Hearse, 
pron.  herse ,  a  carriage  in  which  the 
dead  are  conveyed  to  the  grave. 
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You  all  do  know  this  lunntle:  1  remember 

The  first  time  ever  Oeesar  put  it  on; 

Twas  on  a  summer's  evening  in  his  tent; 

That  day  he  overcame  the  Ncrvii:*  — 

Look!  in  this  place,  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through: 

See;  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made: 

Through  tliis,  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd; 

And ;  as  ho  pluek'd  his  cursed  steel  away, 

Alark  how  the  blood  of  Csesar  followed  it ; 

As  rushing  out  of  doors ,  to  be  rosolv'd 

If  Brutus  80  unkindly  knocked;  or  no; 

For  Brutus ;  as  you  know;  was  Csesar's  angel  :^ 

Judge,  ()  you  gods,  how  dearly  Cffisar  lov'd  him! 

This  was  the  most  unkindost  cut  of  all: 

For  when  the  noble  (^a^sar  saw  him  stab, 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitor's  arms, 

Quite  van(}uish'd  him:  then  burst  his  mighty  heart; 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  facc,^ 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pomney's  statua,'' 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood, ^  great  (J»sar  fell. 

O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen! 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd**  over  us. 

O,  now  you  weep;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 

The  dint^  of  pity:  these  are  gracious  drops. 

Blind  souls,  wnat,  weep  you,  when  you  but  behold 

Our  C«sar's  vesture®  wounded?  Look  you  here, 


1)  The  yerviij  a  Gcnuau  pcopU*  in  statue,  and  trickled  down  it.    John- 

Gallia  Belgica.  non,  —  Shalcepeare  took  these  words 

*2)Angefia  here  a  mere  title  of  en-  from  North^s Translation  of  Ptutarck: 

dearment.  ,,—  against  the  very  base  whereon 

3)  To  muffle  up ,  to  cover,   to  con-  Pompey's  image  stood ,  which  ran  d\ 
ceal.  a  gore  of  ""hfood,   till  he  was  slain." 

4)  Old  copy  —  Htaine,  —  It  is  not  Steevenn, 

onr  author's  practice  to  make  the  Q)  To  flourish,  properly,   to  be  in 

adverb  «;^«,   a  dissyllablo.   If  it  be  ,,.            in  a  prosperous  state ;  here, 

considered  as  a  monsosyllable ,   the  ^^  ,^^^^^  ^^  j,.^  _  Sieevens  explain! 

measure  isdefective.  I  suspect  there-  j^.  fl,„,ri,ned  the  sword.  So,  in  liomeo 

fore  he  wrote  -  Pompey  s  salua.  ^^rf' 7„/iW  ;„ And  flourished  hU  blade 

Ihe  word  was  not  yet  completely  ^^      ^^  of  me." 

denizen'd  m  his  time.   Beaumont,  m  '                      . 

his  Masque,  writes  it  statua,  and  its  V  ''^w/  means  impression.  —  This 

plural  statuaes.    M alone.  ^^'^»^<^  "  in  common,  use  among  the 

5)  The  image  seems  to  be,   that  ancient  writers. 

the   blood   of  Ceesar  flew  upon  the  8)  Vesture,  garment,  robe. 
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Here  is  himself,  marr'd,^  as  you  see^  with  traitors. 

1  CiT.  .  O  piteous  spectacle ! 

2  CiT.    O  noble  Cssar! 

3  CiT.   O  woful  day! 

4  CiT.    O  traitors,  villains! 

1  CiT.    O  most  bloody  sight! 

2  UiT.   We  will  be  revenged!  revenge;  about,  seek,  — 
burn,  —  fire,  —  kill,  —  slay!  —  let  not  a  traitor  live. 

Ant.    Stay,  countrymen. 

1  CiT.    Peace  there:  —  Hear  the  noble  Antony. 

2  CiT.    We'll  hear  him,  we'll  follow  him,  we'll  die  with 
him. 

Ant.    Good    friends,    sweet   friends,    let    me    nor   stir 
you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They,  that  have  done  this  deed,  are  honourable; 
What  private  griefs*  they  have,  alas,  I  know  not. 
That  made  them  do  it;  tney  are  wise  and  honourable, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts; 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is: 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt ^  man, 
That  love  my  friend ;  and  that  they  know  full  well  * 
That  gave  me  publick  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  have  neither  wit,^  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 
To  stir  men's  blood:  I  only  speak  right  on; 
I  tell  you  that,  which  you  yourselves  do  know; 
Show  you  sweet  Csesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb  mouths. 


1)  To  SUIT,  to  injure  or  upoil.  8omc- 
times,  says  Steevens^  it  signifies 
to  deface,  and  sometimes  to  de- 
stroy. Ancient  alliteration  always 
prodaces  mtar  as  the  opposite  of 
make, 

2)  i.  e.  persona]  grievances. 

3)  j9&i»/,  properly,  dull  on  the  edge 
or  point,  thence,  (full  in  understaud- 
ing;  here,  rough,  not  elegant, 
homely. 

4)  Quite  well,  see  p.  37,  <>). 

5)  The  first  folio  (and ,  I  believe, 
through  a  mistake  of  the  press)  has 


—  writ,  which  in  the  second  folio 
was  properly  changed  into  —  iwV. 
Johnson,  however,  supposes  that  by 
vvrit  was  meant  a  „ penned  and  pre- 
meditated oration.'^  But  the  artful 
speaker,  on  this  sudden  call  for  his 
exertions,  was  surely  designed,  with 
affected  modesty ,  to  represent  him- 
self as  one  who  had  neither  wit  (L  e. 
strength  of  understanding) ,  persua- 
sive language ,  weight  of  character, 
graceful  action ,  harmony  of  voice, 
etc.  (the  usual  requisites  of  an  orator) 
to  influence  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Steevens. 
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And  bid  them  speak  for  me :  Bat  were  I  firatiu, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  raffle  up^  your  spirits^  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Csesar^  that  should  more 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 
CiT.    We'll  mutiny. 

1  CiT.    Well  bum  the  house  of  Brutos. 

3  Cn.    Away  then,  come^  seek  the  conspirators. 

Ant.    Yet  hear  me,  countrymen;  yet  hear  me  speak. 

CiT.   Peace,  ho!  Hear  Antony  ^  most -noble  Antony. 

Ant.    Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  you  know  not  what: 
Wherein  hath  Osesar  thus  deserved  your  loves? 
Alas,  your  know  not:  —  I  must  tell  you  then:  — 
You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of. 

CiT.    Most  true;  —  the  will;  —  let's  stay,  and  hear  the 
will. 

Ant.    Here  is  the  will,  und  under  Csesar's  seal. 
To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives, 
To  every  several^  man,  seventy-five  drachmas.^ 

2  CiT.    Most  noble  Gffisar!  —  we'll  revenge  his  death* 

3  CiT.    O  royal  Csesar! 
Ant.   Hear  me  with  patience. 
CiT.    Peace,  ho! 

Ant.    Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks, 
His  private  arbours,  and  new-planted  orchards^ 
On  this  side  Tyber;*  he  hath  left  them  you, 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever;  common  pleasures. 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Osesar:  When  comes  such  another? 


1)  L  e.  Who  would  stir  up,  etc. 

2)  Severaij  single. 

3)  Near  fifty  shUlings  {k  10  ngr.). 
—  A  drachma  f  a  Greek  coin,  equal 
to  the  Roman  denarius^  a  silver  coin 
which  at  first  contained  ten,  after- 
wards sixteen,  a$9es  or  four  sestertii, 

4)  Borne  editors  adopted  the  emen- 
dation proposed  hj  Theobald:  „On 
that  side  Tyber;*'  because  the  scene 
is  here  in  ihe  Forum  near  the  Capi- 
tol, and  in  the  most  frequented  part 
of  the  city;  but  Cesar's  gardens 
were  very  remote  from  that  quarter: 
tfTrans  Tiberim'longe  cubat  is ,  prope 


Ckesaxis  hortosj  (i.  e.  he  livei  far 
beyond  the  Tiber,  nearCmar's  gar- 
dens,) says  Horace,  and  botli,  th« 
Naumachia  and  gardens  of  Omar, 
were  separated  from  the  main  city' 
by  the  river,  and  lay  out  wide,  on  a 
line  with  Mount  laniculam.  -*-  Bat 
hoar  the  old  translation  of  /VitfiireA, 
whom  Shakspeare  very  dUigendj 
studied:  „He  bequeathed  unto  every 
citizen  of  Kome  seventy -five  drach- 
mas a  man ,  and  he  left  his  gardem 
and  arbours  unto  the  people ,  whioh 
he  had  on  this  side  of  the  THber/* 
Fartnev. 
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1  CiT.    Never,  Hever:  —  Oome,  away,  away: 
We'll  bum  his  body  in  the  holy  place, 

And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors'  houses.  ^ 
Take  up  the  body. 

2  CiT.    Go,  fetch  fire. 

3  CiT.   Pluck  down  benches. 

4  CiT^  Pluck  down  forms »^  windows,  any  thing. 

[Eaeuni  CitiEens,  nnth  the  Body, 
Akt*    Now  let  it  work:  Mischief,  thou  art  afoot, ^ 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt!  —  How  now,  fellow? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sbrv.    Sir,  Octavius  is  already  come  to  Rome. 

Ant.    Where  is  he? 

Sbbv.    He  and  Lepidus  are  at  Csesar's  house. 

Ant.    And  thither  will  I  straight  to  visit  him : 
He  comes  upon  a  wish.    Fortune  is  merry, 
And  in  this  mood^  will  give  us  any  thin^. 

Sebv.    I  heard  him  say,  Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of  Borne. 

Ant.    Belike,  they  had  some  notice  of  the  people 
How  I  had  mov'd  them.     Bring  me  to  Octavius.       [Exeunt 

SCENE  III.  —  A  Street. 
Enter  Cinna,  the  Poet. 
OiN.    I  dreamt  to-night  that  I  did  feast  with  Caesar,^ 
And  things  unluckily  charge  my  fantasy:* 
I  have  no  will  to  wander  wrth  of  doors,  ^ 
Yet  something  leads  me  forth. 

Enter  Citizens. 

1  Oit.    What  is  your  name? 

2  CiT.    Whither  are  you  going? 


1)  Modem  editors  proposed  to  read 
—  fire  all  the  traitors*  nouses ;  but 
/b-ewM  then  pronounced,  as  it  was 
siMnetimes  written,  fier. 

2)  When,  the  word /brm  signifies  a 
long  seat,  as  in  this  place,  or  a  class 
of  students,  if  is  universally  pro- 
nounced with  the  o,  as  in  more;  but 
in  the  meaning  oi  shape,  model,  etc., 
the  o  is  like  that  in  for. 

3)  Afoot,  in  action;  as,  a  design 
is  afoot. 


4)  Mood,  temper,  disposition  of 
mind. 

5)  It  was  said  that  „  to  dream  of 
being  at  banquets,**  betokens  mis- 
fortune. 

6)  i.  e.  circumstances  oppress  my 
fancy  with  an  ill-omened  weight. 
Steevens. 

7)  Thu8,Shylock:  „I  haye  no  mind 
of  feasting  forth  to-night:  But  I  will 
go."   Steevens. 
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Where  do  you  dwell? 

Are  you  a  married  man,  or  a  bachelor? 
.  Answer  every  man  directly. 
.  Ay,  and  briefly. 
.   Ay,  and  wisely. 
.  Ay,  and  truly,  you  were  best. 
What  is  my  name?   Whither  am  I  going?  Where 


3  CiT. 

4  CiT. 

2  CiT. 

1  CiT. 

4  CiT. 

3  (JlT. 

(Jin. 
do  1  dwell?  Am  I  a' married  man,  or  a  bachelor?  Then  to 
answer  every  man  directly  and  briefly,    wisely,    and  truly. 
Wisely  I  say.  I  am  a  bachelor. 

2  CiT.  That's  as  much  as  to  say  they  are  fools  that 
marry  —  Youll  bear  me  a  bang  for  that,^  I  fear.  Proceed; 
directly. 

CiN.    Directly.  I  am  going  to  Caesar's  funeral. 

1  CiT.   As  a  friend,  or  an  enemy? 
CiN.    As  a  friend. 

2  CiT.    That  matter  is  answered  directly. 

4  CiT.  For  your  dwelling,  —  briefly. 
(•IN.  Briefly,  I  dwell  by  the  Capitol. 
4  CiT.    Your  name  I  sir,  truly. 

CiN.    Truly,  niv  name  is  Cinna. 

1  CiT.    Tear  liim  to  pieces,  he's  a  conspirator. 
CiN.    I  am  Cinna  the  poet,  I  am  Cinna  the  poet. 

4  CiT.  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses,  tear  nim  for  his 
bad  verses. 

CiN.    I  am  not  Cinna  the  conspirator. 

2  CiT,  It  is  no  matter,  his  name's  Cinna;  pluck  but  hiB 
name  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn  him  going.' 

3  CiT.  Tear  him,  tear  him.  Come,  brands,  ho!  fire- 
brands. To  Brutus',^  to  Cassius';  burn  all.  Some  to  De- 
cius'  house,  and  some  to  Casca's:  some  to  Ligarius*:  away;  go« 

ISxeunt. 


1)  Bear  me  a  bang,  that  is,  get 
blows ,  or  be  beaten  for  that.  —  This 
me  is  inserted  as  often  in  familiar 
language. 


2)  i.  c.  let  him  go ;  let  him  be  oif ; 
leave  him  alone. 

3)  To  Brutus\  namelj,  house. 
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ACT   IV. 

SCENE  1.  —  A  Room  in  Antony's  Boused 
AnTONT,  OoTAvius,  ond  LspiDtrs,  seated  ai  a  Table. 

Ant.  These  many  then  shall  die;  their  names  are  prick'd;^ 

Oct.    Your  brother  too  must  die;  Consent  you,  Lepidus? 

Lep.    I  do  consent. 

Oct.  Prick  him  down,  Antony. 

Lep.    Upon  condition  Publius  shall  not  live, 
Who  is  your  sister's  son ,  Mark  Antony.  ^ 

Ant.    He  shall  not  live;  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn^  him. 
But,  Lepidus,  go  you  to  Csesar's  house; 
Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  will  determine 
How  to  cut  oflF  some  charge  in  legacies. 

Lep.    What,  shall  I  find  you  here? 

Oct.  Or  here,  or  at 

The  Capitol.  [l^a:// Lepidus. 

Ant.   This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man,^ 


1)  These  triumvirs  met ,  upon  the 
proscription,  on  a  little  island  in  the 
little  river  Khenus  near  Bononia ,  a 
town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  hodie  Bo- 
logna. Oar  author  has  not  marked 
here,  whether  the  scene  lay  at  Rome 
or  elsewhere.  That  he,  however, 
meant  the  scene  to  he  at  Rome,  may 
be  inferred,  from  what  almost  im- 
mediately follows:  „Go  to  Caesar's 
house;  Fetch  the  will  hither,**  etc. 

2)  To  prick,  to  set  or  mark*  See 
p.  81,  •). 

3)  Mr.  Upton  has  sufficiently  proved 
that  the  poet  made  a  mistake  as  to 
this  character  mentioned  by  Lepi- 
dus. Lucius^  not  Publius  was  the  per- 
son meant,  who  was  uncle  by  the 
mother's  side  to  Mark  Antony:  and 
in  consequence  of  this,  he  concludes 
that  Shakspeare  wrote :  You  are  his 
sister* s  son,  Mark  Antony.**  The 
mistake ,  however ,  is  more  like  the 
mistake  of  the  author,  than  of  his 
transcriber  or  printer.  Steevens, 

4)  To  damn^  to  condemn.'  —  So,  in 

JULIUS  CJESAB. 


the  old  translation  of  Plutarch  :Theer- 
uppon  all  three  met  together  (to 
wete,  Csesar,  AutoniuB,  and  Lepi- 
dus) in  an  island  enuyroned  round 
about  with  a  little  river,  and  there 
remayned  three  dayes  together.  Now 
as  touching  all  other  matters,  they 
were  easily  agreed ,  and  did  divide 
all  the  empire  of  Rome  betwene 
them ,  as  if  it  had  bene  their  owne 
inheritance.  But  yet  they  could 
hardly  agree  whome  they  would  put 
to  death:  for  every  one  of  them 
would  kill  their  enemies ,  and  sane 
their  kinsmen  and  friends.  Tet  at 
length ,  giving  place  to  their  greedy 
desire  to  be  revenged  of  their  cnne- 
mies ,  they  spurned  all  reuerence  of 
)>lood  and  holiness  of  friendship  at 
their  feeto.  For  CflBsar  left  Cicero  to 
Antonius'  will,  Antonius  also  for- 
sooke  Lucius  Csesar,  who  was  his 
oncle  by  his  mother:  and  both  of 
them  together  suffred Lepidus  to  kill 
his  own  brother  Paulus.** 

5)  Slight ,  weak  of  mind.  -  Unme- 
ritable, having  no  desert. 

5 
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Bru.  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  done  no  more 
to  CsBsar,  than  you  should  do  to  Brutus.  The  question  of 
his  death  is  enrolled  ^  in  the  Capitol :  his  glory  not  eztenuatedy 
wherein  he  was  worthy;  nor  his  offences  eniorced,  for  which 
he  suffered  death. 

Enter  Antony  and  others ,  with  Cmbar's  Body. 
Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antony:  Who, 
though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall  receive  the  be- 
nefit of  his  dyinff ,  a  place  in  the  commonwealth;'  As  which 
of  you  shall  not?  With  this  I  depart;  That  as  I  slew  my 
best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome,  I  have  the  same  dagger 
for  myself,  when  it  shall  please  my  country  to  need  my 
death. 

CiT.    Live,  Brutus,  live!  live! 

1  CiT.    Bring  him  with  triumph  home  unto  his  house. 

2  (]!iT.    Give  him  a  statue  with'  his  ancestors. 

3  CiT.    Let  him  be  Caesar. 

4  CiT.  Csesar's  better  parts 
Shall  now  he  crowned  in  Brutus. 

1  CiT.    We'll  bring  him  to  his  house  with  shouts  and 

clamours. 
Bru.    My  countrymen,  — 

2  CyiT.  Peace;  silence!  Brutus  speaks. 
1  CiT.    Peace,  ho! 

Bru.    Good  countrymen ,  let  me  depart  alone, 
And,  for  ray  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony: 
Do  ^roce  to  Csssar's  corpse,  and  grace  his  speech 
Tenaing  to  Csesar's  glories;  which  Mark  Antony, 
By  our  permission,  is  allowed  to  make. 
I  do  entreat  you  not  a  man  depart, 
Save  1  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.  lExiU 

1  (]!iT.    Stay,  ho!  ana  lot  us  hear  Mark  Antony. 

3  CiT.    Let  him  go  up  into  the  publick  chair; 
We'll  hear  him:  —  Koble  Antony,  go  up. 

Ant.    For  Brutus'  sake,  I  am  beholden*  to  you. 

4  CiT.    What  docB  he  say  of  Brutus? 

3  ("it.  He  says*  for  Brutus'  sake, 


I)  To  enrol,   to  insert  in  a  roll  or 
register,  to  record. 

'  2)  (hmmonwea/fh ,  republic ,  a  go- 
vernment in  which  the  supreme 
power  is  lodged  in  the  people. 


3)  H'lth,  amongst. 

4)  Be/ioiden,  in  the  old  copies  cor- 
ruptly spelled  —  beholding,  bound  in 
gratitude. 

5)  Here  we    have    another    line 
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He  fiuds  himself  beholden  to  us  all. 

4  CiT.    'Twere  best  he  speak  no  harm  of  Brutus  here. 

1  CiT.    This  Cesar  was  a  tyrant. 

3  OiT.  Nay,  that's  certain: 

We  are  blessed  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him. 

2  CiT.    Peace;  let  us  hear  what  Antony  can  say. 
Ant.   You  gentle  Romans^  — 

CiT.  Peace,  ho!  let  us  hear  him. 

Ant.    Friends,    Romans^    countrymen,    lend    me    your 
ears ; 
I  come  to  bury  CsBsar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil,  lliat  men  do,  lives  aner  them; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones ; 
So  let  it  be  with  Csesar.    The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you,  Csesar  was  ambitious; 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault; 
And  grievously  hath  ([Isesar  answered  it.  ^ 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest, 
(For  BmtUB  is  an  honourable  man; 
So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men;) 
Come  I  to  speak  in  CsBsar's  funeral. 
He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me: 
But  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransoms'  did  the  general  coffer^  fill: 
Did  this  in  Csesar  seem  ambitious? 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  C'»sar  hath  wept: 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner^  stuff: 
Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
You  all  did  see,  that  on  the  Lupercal, 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.     Was  this  ambition? 
Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious; 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 


rendered  irregular,  by  the  interpo- 
lated and  needless  words  —  /fe 
Bays  — .  Steevens. 

i)  To  answer,  to  be  accountable 
for;  to  satisfy  any  claim. 

2)  Hansom,  the  French  ranpon^  the 


price  paid  for  redemption  from'  cap- 
tivity. 

3)  i.  e.  the  public  treasury. 

4)  Stern,  severe  of  countenance  or 
manners,  harslu 
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But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
Yoa  all  did  love  him  once,  not  widiont  caase; 
What  cause  withholds  vou  then  to  mourn  for  him? 

0  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason!  —  Bear  with  me; 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Casar,^ 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

1  CiT.    Methinks  there  is  much  reason  in  his  sayings. 

2  CiT.    If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
CsBsar  has  had  great  wrongs. 

3  CiT.  Has  he,  masters? 

1  fear,  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place. 

4  CiT.    Mark'd  ye  his  words?    He  trould  not  take  the 

crown; 
Therefore,  'tis  certain,  he  was  not  ambitious. 

1  CiT.    If  it  be  found  so ,  some  will  dear  abide  it.  ^ 

2  CiT.    Poor  soul!  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with  weeping. 

3  CiT.    There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome,  than  Antony. 

4  CiT.    Now  mark  him ,  he  begins  again  to  speak. 
Ant.    But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Csesar  mignt 

Have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence.^ 

0  masters!  if  i  were  disposed  to  stir 

Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrone,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  nonourable  men: 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong;  I  rather  choose 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you. 

Than  I  will  wrone  such  honourable  men. 

But  here's  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Ciesar, 

I  found  it  in  nis  closet,  'tis  his  will: 

Let  but  the  commons^  hear  this  testament, 

rWhich,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Osesar's  wounds, 

And  dip  their  napkins^  in  his  sacred  blood; 


i)  Compare  Dido's  speech  in  the 
second  book  of  the  Aeneid ,  ▼.  28  et 
seq.: 

llle  meos aniorcs 

Abslalil ,    ille  habeat  secum ,    servelque  se- 
palchro. 

2)  i.  e.  some  will  pay  dearly  for  it. 

3)  The  meanest  man  is  now  too 


high  to  do  reverence  toCseiftr.  Jolm- 
son, 

4)  The  cotnmoru ,  the  eommoBAltyi 
the  common  or  vnlgsr  people. 

5)  Napkin  is  the  northern  term  for 
handkerchief,  and  is  used  in  this  sense 
at  this  day  in  Scotland.  Onr  author 
frequently  uses  the  word.    Mahne* 
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Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy, 
Unto  their  issue.  ^ 

4  CiT.    We'll  hear  the  will:  Read  it,  Mark  Antony. 

CiT.    The  will,  the  will;  we  will  hear  Caesar's  will. 

Ant.  Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  must  not  read  it; 
It  is  not  meet^  you  know  how  Giesar  lov'd  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men; 
And  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  C»sar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad: 
Tis  j^ood  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs ; 
For  ifyou  should,  O,  what  would  come  of  it! 

4  diT.   Read  the  will;  we  will  hear  it,  Antony; 
You  shall  read  us  the  will;  Ctesar's  will. 

Ant.   Will  you  be  patient?  Will  you  stay  awhile? 
I  have  o'ershot  myself,^  to  tell  you  of  it. 
I  fear,  I  wrong  the  honourable  men. 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Cssar:  I  do  fear  it. 

4  CiT.    They  were  traitors:  Honourable  men! 

CiT.    The  will!  the  testament! 

2  CiT.' They  were  villains,  murderers:    The  will!  read 
the  wiU! 

Ant.    You  will  compel  me  then  to  read  the  will? 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Csesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend?  And  will  you  give  me  leave? 

Cit.    Come  down. 

2  Cit.    Descend.  [He  comes  down  from  the  Pulpit. 

3  Cit.    You  shall  have  leave. 

4  Crr.   A  ring:  stand  round. 

1  Cit.    Stand  trom  the  hearse/  stand  from  the  body. 

2  Cit.  Room  for  Antony;  —  most  noble  Antony. 
Ant.  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me;  stand  far  off. 
CiT.    Stand  back !  room !  bear  back ! 

Ant.   If  you  have  tears ,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 


1)  To  bequetah,  to  leave  by  will  to 
another.  —  Issue,  children,  dea- 
cendanti,  legitimate  offspring  and 
heirs. 

^)Meet,  fit,  proper;   now  rarely 
iised. 
B)  To  wershoot,  with  the  recipro- 


cal pronoun ,   to  venture  too  far ,  to 
act  precipitately  or  hastily. 

4)  i.  e.  stand  far  off',  keep  at  a 
distance  from  the  bier.  —  Hearse, 
pron.  herse^  a  carriage  in  which  the 
dead  are  conveyed  to  the  grave. 
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You  all  do  know  this  iDflutle:  I  remember 

The  first  time  ever  Ceesar  put  it  on ; 

Twas  on  a  summer's  evening  in  his  tent; 

That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii:*  — 

Look!  in  this  place ,  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through: 

See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Oasca  made: 

Through  this,  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd; 

And;  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursed  steel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  followed  it; 

As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd^  or  no; 

For  Bnitus,  as  you  know,  was  Ccesar's  angel :^ 

Judge,  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  Cscsar  lov'd  him! 

This  was  the  most  unkindost  cut  of  all: 

For  when  the  noble  C»sar  saw  him  stab, 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitor's  arms, 

Quite  van^uish'd  him:  Sien  burst  his  mighty  heart; 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face,^ 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey*s  statua,*^ 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood, ^  great  Cssar  fell. 

O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen! 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd*^  over  us. 

O,  now  you  weep;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 

The  dint''  of  pity:  these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls,  wnat,  weep  you,  when  you  but  behold 

Our  Csesars  vesture®  wounded?  Look  you  here, 


1)  The  Nei'vH^  a  Gcrmau  pco])1e  in  statue,  and  trickled  down  it.    John- 
Gallia  Belgica.  tton.  —  8hak8peare  took  these  words 

2)  Angel  16  here  a  mere  title  of  en-  from  North's  Translation  of  Fhtiarch: 
dearmeut.  ,,^  against  the  very  base  whereon 

3)  To  muffle  up,  to  cover,   to  con- !  Pompey's  image  stood ,  which  ran  ail 
ceal.  a  gore  of  Itlood^   till  he  was  sUin.** 

4)  Old  copy  —  Htatue,  —  It  is  not  Steevens, 

oiir  author's  practice  to  make  the       (S)  To  flouHsh.  properly,   to  be  in 

adverb  even,   a  dissyllable.   If  it  be  ,.j  'j,,  ^  prosperoua  state ;  here. 

considered  as  a  monsosyllable     the  ^^  ,,^^^^^  ^^  ^        _  Steevens  explains 

measure  isdefective.  I  suspectthcrc-  j^.  /2^,„.,v,erf  the  sword.  So,  in  Tiameo 
fore  ho   wrote  -  Pompey  s  */«/"«•  ^,jj,,/fe/; ,, And  flourished  hU  blade 

rhe   word  was   not  yet  completely  i„      .^^  ^f  ^^u 

denizen  d  iii  his  time.   Beaumont,  in  '  - 

his  Masque,  writes  it  statua,  and  its       V  '^'w'  means  impression.  —  This 

plural  statuaes,     Malone.  word  is  in  common  ofle  among  the 

5)  The  image  seems  to  be,   that  ancient  writers. 

the   blood  of  Cwsar  flew  upon  the       8)  Fesiure,  garment,  i-obt. 
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Here  is  himself,  marr'd/  as  you  see;  with  traitors. 

1  CiT.    O  piteous  spectacle  I 

2  CiT.    O  noble  Cesar! 

3  CiT.   O  woful  day! 

4  CiT.    O  traitors,  villains! 

1  CiT.    O  most  bloody  sight! 

2  CiT.   We  wili.be  revenged!  revenge;  about^  seek,  — 
burn,  —  fire,  —  kill,  —  slay!  —  let  not  a  traitor  live. 

Ant.    Stay,  countrymen. 

1  CiT.    Peace  there:  ~  Hear  the  noble  Antony. 

2  CiT.    We'll  hear  him,  we'll  follow  him,  we'll  die  with 
him. 

Ant.    Good    friends,    sweet   friends,    let    me    nor   stir 
you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They,  that  have  done  this  deed,  are  honourable; 
What  private  griefs^  they  have,  alas,  I  know  not, 
That  made  them  do  it;  they  arc  wise  and  honourable, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts; 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is: 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt ^  man, 
That  love  my  friend ;  and  that  they  know  full  well  * 
That  gave  me  publick  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  have  neither  wit,*  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 
To  stir  men's  blood:  I  only  speak  right  on; 
I  tell  you  that,  which  you  yourselves  do  know; 
Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb  mouths. 


l)Tomiir,  to  injure  or  npoil.  Some- 
times, says  SteevenSy  it  signifies 
to  deface  f  and  sometimes  to  de- 
stray.  Ancient  alliteration  always 
produces  mar  as  the  opposite  of 
make, 

2)  L  e.  personal  grieyances. 

3)  i?/im/,  properly,  dnll  on  the  edge 
or  point,  thence,  dull  in  understand- 
ing; here,  rough,  not  elegant, 
homely. 

4)  Quite  well,  see  p.  37,  «). 

5)  Tlie  first  folio  (and,  I  believe, 
through  a  mistake  of  tlic  press)  has 


—  tvrit ,  which  in  the  second  folio 
was  properly  changed  into  —  wii, 
Johnson,  however,  supposes  that  by 
writ  was  meant  a  „penned  and  pre- 
meditated oration.**  But  the  artful 
speaker,  on  this  sudden  caU  for  his 
exertions,  was  surely  designed,  with 
affected  modesty ,  to  represent  him- 
self as  one  who  had  neither  wit  (i.  e. 
strength  of  understanding) ,  persua- 
sive language ,  weight  of  character, 
graceful  action ,  harmony  of  voice, 
etc.  (the  usual  requisitcH  of  an  orator) 
to  influence  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Steevens. 
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And  bid  them  speak  for  me :  Bat  were  I  firutas, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up^  your  spirits^  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Ceesar;  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 
OiT.    We'll  mutiny. 

1  CiT.    We'll  bum  the  house  of  Brutus. 

3  On.    Away  then,  come,  seek  the  conspirators. 

Ant.    Yet  hear  me,  countrymen;  yet  hear  me  speak. 

CiT.   Peace,  ho!  Hear  Antony ,  most -noble  Antony. 

Ant.    Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  you  know  not  what: 
Wherein  hath  Csesar  thus  deser\''d  your  loves? 
AlaS;  your  know  not:  —  I  must  tell  you  then:  — 
You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of. 

CiT.    Most  true;  —  the  will;  —  let's  stay,  and  hear  the 
will. 

Ant.    Here  is  the  will,  und  under  Cflesar's  seal. 
To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives, 
To  every  several^  man,  seventy-five  drachmas.' 

2  Cit.    Most  noble  CflBsar!  —  well  revenge  his  death. 

3  Cit.   O  royal  Csesar! 
Ant.   Hear  me  with  patience. 
Cit.    Peace,  ho! 

Ant.    Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks, 
His  private  arbours,  and  new-planted  orchards, 
On  this  side  Tyber;^  he  hath  left  them  you, 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever;  common  pleasures. 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Osesar:  When  comes  such  another? 


1)  1.  6.  Who  would  stir  up,  etc. 

2)  Several,  single. 

3)  Near  fifty  shUlinM  (k  10  ngrr.). 
—  A  drachma  y  a  Greek  coin,  equal 
to  the  Roman  denarius,  a  silver  coin 
which  at  first  contained  ten,  after- 
wards sixteen ,  asses  or  four  sestertii. 

4)  Some  editors  adopted  the  omen- 
dation  proposed  by  Theobald:  „0n 
that  side  Tyber;**  because  the  scene 
is  here  in  the  Forum  near  the  Capi- 
tol, and  in  the  most  frequented  part 
of  the  city;  but  Cesar's  g^ardens 
were  very  remote  from  that  quarter: 
„7V«w«  IHberimlonge  cubat  is ,  prope 


Cwsaris  hortosj  (i.  e.  he  lives  far 
beyond  the  Tiber,  nearCnsar's  gar- 
dens,) says  Horace,  and  both,  the 
Naumachia  and  gardens  of  Cnsar, 
were  separated  from  the  main  city 
by  the  river,  and  lay  out  wide,  on  a 
Hue  with  Mount  laniculum.  -<-  But 
hoar  the  old  translation  of  Piuiareh, 
whom  Shakspeare  very  diligently 
studied:  ,,He  bequeathed  unto  every 
citizen  of  Rome  seventy -five  drach- 
mas a  man,  and  he  left  his  gardens 
and  arbours  unto  the  people ,  which 
he  had  on  this  side  of  the  Tiber." 
Farmer. 
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1  CiT,    Never,  Hever:  —  Oome,  away,  away: 
We'll  bum  his  body  in  the  holy  place, 

And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors^  houses.  ^ 
Take  up  the  body. 

2  CiT.    Go,  fetch  fire. 

3  CiT.   Pluck  down  benches. 

4  CiTr  Pluck  down  forms »^  windows,  any  thing. 

[^Exeunt  Citisens,  fpiih  the  Body. 
Akt.    Now  let  it  work:  Mischief,  thou  art  afoot, ^ 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt  I  —  How  now,  fellow? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sbrv.    Sir,  Octavius  is  already  come  to  Rome. 

Ant.    Where  is  he? 

Sebv.    He  and  Lepidus  are  at  Csesar's  house. 

Ant.    And  thither  will  I  straight  to  visit  him : 
He  comes  upon  a  wish.    Fortune  is  merry. 
And  in  this  mood^  will  give  us  any  thin^. 

Seby.    I  heard  him  say,  Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of  Borne. 


Ant.    Belike,  they  had  some  notice  of  the  people 

w  I  had  mov'd  them.    Bring  me  to  Octavius.       [Exeunt. 


How 


SCENE  ni.  —  A  Street. 
Enter  Cinna,  the  Poet, 
CiN.    I  dreamt  to-night  that  I  did  feast  with  Caesar,^ 
And  things  unluckily  charge  my  fantasy:* 
I  have  no  will  to  wander  ^rth  of  doors,  ^ 
Yet  something  leads  me  forth. 

Enter  Citizens. 

1  Oit.    What  is  your  name? 

2  Cit.    Whither  are  you  going? 


1)  Bftodem  editors  proposed  to  read 
—  fire  ail  the  traitors*  houses;  but 
/ire  was  then  pronounced,  as  it  was 
sometimes  written,  fier. 

2)  When,  the  word  form  signifies  a 
long  seaif  as  in  this  place,  or  a  class 
of  students ,  if  is  universally  pro- 
nonnced  with  the  o,  as  in  more;  but 
in  the  moaning  oi  shape,  model,  etc., 
the  o  is  like  that  in  for, 

3)  Afoot,  in  action;  as,  a  design 
is  afoot. 


4)  Mood,  temper,  disposition  of 
mind. 

5)  It  was  said  that  „  to  dream  of 
being  at  banquets,**  betokens  mis- 
fortune. 

6)  i.  e.  circumstances  oppress  my 
fancy  with  an  ill-omened  weight. 
Steevens, 

7)  Thus,Shylock:  „I  have  no  mind 
of  feasting  forth  to-night:  But  I  will 
go."   Steevens. 
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3  CiT.   Where  do  you  dwell? 

4  CiT.  Are  you  a  married  man,  or  a  bachelor? 

2  CiT.  Answer  every  man  directly. 

1  (Jit.  Ay,  and  briefly. 
4  (3iT.   Ay,  and  wisely. 

3  (/IT.  Ay,  and  truly,  you  were  best. 

('in.  What  is  my  name?  Whither  am  I  going?  Where 
do  1  dwell?  Am  I  a  married  man,  or  a  bachelor?  Then  to 
answer  every  man  directly  and  briefly,  wisely,  and  truly. 
Wisely  I  say,  I  am  a  bachelor. 

2  CiT.  That's  as  much  as  to  say  they  are  fools  that 
marry  —  Youll  bear  me  a  bang  for  that ,  ^  I  fear.  Proceed ; 
directly, 

CiN.   Directly.  I  am  going  to  Caesar's  funeral. 

1  CiT.   As  a  friend,  or  an  enemy? 
CiN.    As  a  friend. 

2  CiT.    That  matter  is  answered  directly. 

4  CiT.  For  your  dwelling,  —  briefly. 
C^iN.  Briefly,  I  dwell  by  the  Capitol. 
4  CiT.    Your  name,  sir,  truly. 


CiN.    Truly,  niv  name  is  Cinna. 
1  CiT.    Tear  him  to  pieces, 


pieces,  he's  a  conspirator. 
CiN.    I  am  Cinna  the  poet,  I  am  Cinna  the  poet. 
4  CiT.    Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses,    tear  nim  for  his 
bad  verses. 

CiN.    I  am  not  Cinna  the  conspirator. 

2  CiT,  It  is  no  matter,  his  name's  Cinna;  pluck  but  his 
name  out  of  his  hcaii;,  and  turn  him  going.' 

3  CiT.  Tear  him,  tear  him.  Come,  brands,  ho!  fire- 
brands. To  Brutus',  3  to  Cassius';  burn  all.  Some  to  De- 
cius'  house,  and  some  to  Casea's:  some  to  Ligarius*:  away;  go. 

[Exeunt 


1)  Bear  me  a  hangy  that  is,  get 
blows ,  or  he  beaten  tor  that.  —  This 
me  is  inserted  as  often  in  familiar 
langrnagc. 


2)  i.  c.  let  him  go;  let  him  be  off; 
leave  him  alone. 

3)  To  Brutus^,  namelj,  house. 
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ACT    IV. 

SCENE  I.  —  A  Room  in  Antony's  HouseA 
AnTONT,  OcTAvius,  and  LspiDtrs,  seated  at  a  Table. 

Ant.  These  many  then  shall  die;  their  names  are  prick'd;^ 

Oct.    Your  brother  too  must  die;  Consent  you,  Lepidus? 

Lep.    I  do  consent. 

Oct.  Prick  him  down,  Antony. 

Lep.    Upon  condition  Publius  shall  not  live, 
Who  is  your  sister's  son,  Mark  Antony.^ 

Ant.    He  shall  not  live;  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn^  him. 
But,  Lepidus,  go  you  to  Csesar's  house; 
Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  will  determine 
How  to  cut  off  some  charge  in  legacies. 

Lep.    What,  shall  1  find  you  here? 

Oct.  Or  here,  or  at 

The  Capitol.  [Exit  Lh^tdvs. 

Ant.   This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man,^ 


1)  These  triumvirs  met ,  upon  the 
proscription,  on  a  little  island  in  the 
little  river  Khenus  near  Bononia ,  a 
town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  hodie  Bo- 
logna. Our  author  has  not  marked 
here,  whether  the  scene  lay  at  Rome 
or  elsewhere.  That  he,  however, 
meant  the  scene  to  he  at  Rome,  may 
he  inferred,  from  what  almost  im- 
mediately follows:  „Go  to  Caesar's 
house;  Fetch  the  will  hither/*  etc. 

2)  To  prick,  to  set  or  mark*  See 

p.  SI,  •). 

3)  Mr.  Upton  has  sufficiently  proved 
that  the  poet  made  a  mistake  as  to 
this  character  mentioned  by  Lepi- 
dus. LucutSy  not  Publius  was  the  per- 
son meant,  who  was  uncle  by  the 
mother's  side  to  Mark  Antony:  and 
in  consequence  of  this,  he  concludes 
that  Shakspeare  wrote :  Vou  are  his 
sister^ s  son,  Mark  Antony."  The 
mistake ,  however ,  is  more  like  the 
mistake  of  the  author,  than  of  his 
transcriber  or  printer.  Steevens, 

4)  To  damny  to  condemn.  —  So,  in 

JULIUS  CJESAB. 


the  old  translation  oiPhUarch  :Theer- 
uppon  all  three  met  together  (to 
wete,  Csesar,  Autoniua,  and  Lepi- 
dus) in  an  island  enuyroned  round 
about  with  a  little  river,  and  there 
remayned  three  dayes  together.  Now 
as  touching  all  other  matters,  they 
were  easily  agpreed ,  and  did  divide' 
all  the  empire  of  Rome  betwene 
them ,  as  if  it  had  bene  their  owne 
inheritance.  But  yet  they  could 
hardly  agree  whome  they  would  put 
to  death:  for  every  one  of  them 
would  kill  their  enemies ,  and  sane 
their  kinsmen  and  friends.  Tet  at 
length ,  giving  place  to  their  greedy 
desire  to  be  revenged  of  their  enne- 
mies ,  they  spurned  all  reuerence  of 
]}lood  and  holiness  of  friendship  at 
their  feeto.  For  CflBsar  left  Cicero  to 
Antonius'  will,  Antonius  also  for- 
sooke  Lucius  Csesar,  who  was  his 
oncle  by  his  mother:  and  both  of 
them  together  suffred  Lepidus  to  kill 
his  own  brother  Paulus." 

5)  Slight ,  weak  of  mind.  --  Unme- 
ritable,  having  no  desert. 

5 
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Meet*  to  be  sent  on  errands:^  Is  it  fit, 

The  three-fold  world  divided ,  he  should  stand 

One  of  the  three  to  share  it? 

Oct.  So  you  thought  him ; 

And  took  his  voice  who  should  be  prick'd  to  die,^ 
In  our  black  sentence  and  proscription. 

Ant.   Octavius,  I  have  seen  more  days  than  you; 
And  though  we  lay*  these  honours  on  this  man, 
To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads, 
He  shall  but  boar  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold,^ 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business, 
Either  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  the  way; 
And  having  brought  our  treasure  where  we  will. 
Then  take  we  down  this  load,  and  turn  him  off, 
Like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shako  his  ears, 
And  graze  in  commons. 

Oct.  You  may  do  your  will; 

But  he's  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier. 

Ant.    So  is  my  horsb,  Octavius;  and,  for  that, 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender.  * 
It  is  a  creature  that  I  teach  to'  fight, 
To  wind,®  to  stop,  to  run  directly  on; 
His  corporal  motion  governed  by  my  spirit. 
And,  in  some  taste, ^  is  Le{)idus  but  so; 
He  must  be  taught,  and  train'd,  and  bid  go  forth: 
A  barren-spirited®  fellow;  one  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations;^ 


1)  Meet,  see  p.  59,  «). 

2)  Errand,  pron.  drrand,  see  p. 
41,  *). 

3)  i.  e.  And  you  consented  to  con- 
demn him  who,  by  his  voice  or  vote, 
should  be  condemned  to  capital 
punishment. 

4)  The  same  image  occurs  in  Mea- 
sure for  Measure^  Act.  III.  sc.  1 : 

„^   like   an   ass   whose   back  -with  ingrots 

bows, 
,,Thoa    bear'st    thy    heavy    riches    but    a 

journey, 
,,TiU  death  unloads  thee.*' 

5)  Store  of  provender ,  quantity  of 
food. 

6)  To  Tvindf  to  turn ,  to  proceed  in 
flexures. 


7)  Taste,  for  sense,  meaning 
plication. 

8)  Barren  means  sterile,   unii 
tive,  dull. 

0)  Antony  calls  him  barren 
rited,  who  could  te  content  to 
his  mind  with  objects,  i.  e- 1] 
objected  or  thrown  out  to  him.  - 
Jects  means  in  Shakspeare's 
guage,  whatever  is  presented  t 
eye.  —  Lepidus,  iw  the  Trage 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  \s  xeprea? 
as  inquisitive   aboxit  the  Btru% 


of  Egypt,  and  tHixt  too  whev 
almost  in  a  statios  o«  iT^tox^^ 
Antony,  as  at  pr^asetit,  ma)^ 


of  him,   and  reti^tuft  hi\s(^ 
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llath  given  mo  some  worthy  cause  to  wish 
Things  done,  undone:  but,  if  he  be  at  hand, 
I  shali  be  satisfied. 

Pin.  I  do  no*  doubt, 

But  that  my  noble  master  will  appear 
Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard,  and  honour. 

Bru.    He  is  not  doubted.  —  A  word ,  Lucilius : 
How  ho  receiv'd  you,  let  me  be  resolved. 

Luc.    With  courtesy,  and  with  respect  enough] 
But  not  with  such  familiar  instances, 
Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference,* 
As  he  hath  used  of  old. 

Bru.  Thou  hast  described 

A  hot  friend  cooling:  Ever  note^  Lucilius, 
When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay,' 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith: 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand,^ 
Make  gallant  show  and  proiQise  of  their  mettle  :'^ 
But  when  thej  should  endure  the  bloody  spur. 
They  fall  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitnil  jades,* 
Sink  in  the  trial.     Comes  hie  army  on? 

Luc.    They  mean  this  night  in  Sardis  to  be  quartered: 


The  greater  part,  the  horse  in  general, 
Are  come  with  Cassius. 

Bru.  '  Hark,  he  is  arriv'd: 

March  gently  on  to  meet  him. 

Enter  Cassius  and  Soldiers, 
Cas.    Stand,  ho! 

?RU.    Stand,  ho!  Speak  the  word  along. 
"Within.']  Stand. 
Stand. 


[March  within. 


Within. 
Witliin.]  Stand. 


plains  of.  Some  modern  editors  have 
adopted  the  emendations:  ,,In  his 
own  chargeSy  or  by  ill  offices.** 

1)  No  in  the  place  of  not^  as  often 
used  in  the  old  colloquial  style. 

2)  Not  with  such  familiar  cordial- 
ity, nor  with  such  affectionate 
frankness  in  manners  and  discourse 
as  he  did  fomorly. 

3)  To  decay,  to  decline  from  the 
state  of  perfection. 


4)  ff allow  J  figuratively,  not  faith- 
ful. —  Hot  at  hand,   fiery  in  assault 

5)  So,  in  Hamlet,  Act.  I.  sc.  2: 
„Young  Fortinbras,  Of  unimproved 
mettle  hot  and  full,**  etc.  See  p.  27,8). 

6)  Crest,  properly,  the  plume  of 
featliers  on  the  top  of  the  helmet; 
figuratively,  as  here,  pride,  spirity 
fire.  —  A  Jade,  a  horse  of  no  spirit, 
a  worthless  mare. 
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Cas.    Most  noble  brother,  vou  have  done  me  wrong. 

Beu.   Judge  me,  you  gods!  Wrong  I  mine  enemies? 
And,  if  not  so,  how  should  I  wrong  a  brother? 

Gas.    Brutus,  this  sober  form  of  yours  hides  wrongs; 
And  when  you  do  them  —  '     . 

Beu.  Cassius,  be  content. 

Speak  your  griefs  softly,*  —  I  do  know  you  well:  — 
Before  the  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here. 
Which  shoula  perceive  nothing  but  love  from  us, 
Let  us  not  wrangle:^  Bid  them  move  away; 
Then  in  my  tent,  Cassius,  enlarge ^  your  griefs, 
And  I  will  give  you  audience. 

Cas.  Pindarus, 

Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges*  off 
A  little  from  this  ground. 

Bru.    Lucilius,   do  the  like;  and  let  no  man 
Come  to  our  tent,  till  we  have  done  our  conference. 
Let  Lucius  and  Titinius  guard  our  door.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.  ~  TFiikin  the  Tent  o/"  Brutus. 

Lucius  and  Titinius  at  some  distance  from  it. 

Enter  Bsutus  and  Cassius. 

Cas.    That  you  have  wrong'd  me  doth  appear  in  this: 
You  have  condemned  and  notM  Lucius  Pella, 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians; 
Wherein  my  letters,  praying  on  his  side,* 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  were  slighted  off.* 

Beu.   You  wrong'd  yourself,  to  write  in  such  a  case. 

Cas,    In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence^  should  bear  his  comment.® 

Bru.    Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself  • 
Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm;* 
To  sdll  and  mart^®  your  offices  for  gold, 
To  undeservers. 


1)  Tell  me  softly,  what  grievances 
or  complaints  70U  have. 

2)  To  wrangle^  pron.  rang-gl,  to 
liispute  peevishly,  to  quarrel  per- 
versely. 

3)  Tell  without  restraint;  explain 
frankly. 

4)  Charge  is  a  usual  word  in  Shak- 
speare  to  signify  the  forces  commit- 
ted to  the  trust  of  a  commander. 


5)  L  e.  for  him,  in  his  favour. 

6)  Were  neglected,  disregarded. 

7)  i.  e.  small,  trifling  offence.  So, 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  Act  V:  „The 
letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of 
charge,"  etc. 

8)  Should  be  expounded  at  large. 

9)  A  hand  having  continual  desire. 
10)  To  mart,  to  traffic. 
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Cas.  I  an  itching  palm? 

You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this, 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 

Bru.    The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  corruption, 
And  ch&stisement^  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 

Cas.   Chastisement  I 

Bru.   Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  remember! 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake? 
What  villain  touched  his  body,  that  did  stab. 
And  not  for  justice?^  What,  shall  one  of  us, 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  off  all  this  world. 
But  for  supporting  robbers;  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes? 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours. 
For  so  much  trash,  as  may  be  grasped  thus?^  — 
I  had  rather  be^  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon,^ 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Cas.  Brutus,  bay  not  me; 

111  not  endure  it;  you  forget  yourself 
To  hedge  me  in;®  I  am  a  soldier;  I,^ 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions.® 

Bru.  Qo  to;  you're  not,  Cassius. 

Cas.    I  am. 

Bru.    I  say,  you  are  not.® 


1)  Pron. chas* 'tiS'mentfpnnishmenij 
but  to  chastise  (like  ad-ver-tise)^  dif- 
ferent from  the  verbs  of  the  same 
form  —  to  promise  (pron.  prom- mix) ^ 
prdctisCj  frdnchise,  mdrtise  and  di- 
virtise. 

2)  This  question  is  far  from  im- 
plying that  any  of  those  who  touched 
Csesar^s  body,  were  villains.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  indirect  way  of 
asserting  that  there  was  not  one 
man  among  them,  who  was  base 
enough  to  stab  him  for  any  cause 
but  that  of  justice.    Malone. 

3)  Trash,  see  p.  20,  «).  —  For  so 
much  dross ,  as  may  be  grasped  in 
one  hand. 

4)  I  should  prefer  to  be,  etc. 

5)  To  bark  at  the  moon.  So ,  in 
Troilus  and  Cresstda:  „ What  moves 
Ajax  thus  to  bay  at  him!** 


6)  That  is,  to  limit  my  authority 
by  your  direction  or  censure.  Johnson, 

7)  Thus  the  ancient  copies;  but 
the  modem  editors,  instead  of  7, 
have  read  ay,  because  the  vowel  / 
sometimes  stands  for  ay  the  affirma- 
tive adverb.  I  have  replaced  the  old 
reading,  on  the  authority  of  the  fol- 
lowing line:  (Act  V.  sc.  4:)  y^And  I 
am  Brutus;  Marcus  Brutus  /.  Stee^ 
vens. 

8)  That  is,  to  know  on  what  terms 
it  is  fit  to  confer  the  offices  which 
are  at  my  disposal.    Johnson, 

0)  This  passage  may  easily  be  re- 
stored to  metre,  if  we  read: 

Cas.  Brutus,  I  am. 

Bbu.  Cassius  I  a^y,  yon  are  not. 

Steevens, 
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Cas.    Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself; 
Have  mind  upon  your  health,^  tempt  me  no  further. 

Bbu.    Away,  slight  man! 

Cas.   Is't  possible? 
.    Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Shall  I  be  frighted,  when  a  madman  stares?^ 

Cas.  O  ve  gods!  ye  gods!  Must  I  endure  all  this? 

Bbu.    All  this?  ay,  more:  Fret,^  till  your  proud  heart 
break; 
Go  show  your  slaves  how  cholerick  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.   Must  I  budge?* 
Must  I  observe*  you?   Must  I  stand  and  crouch^ 
Under  your  testy ^  humour?    By  the  gods. 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 
Though  it  do  split  you;  for,  from  this  day  forth, 
ril  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 
When  you  are  waspish.  ® 

Cas.  Is  it  come  to  this? 

Beu.    You  say ,  you  are  a  better  soldier : 
Let  it  appear  so;  make  your  vaunting^  true. 
And  it  shall  please  me  well:  For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Cas.    You  wrong  me  every  way;  you  wrong  me,  Brutus; 
I  said,  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better: 
Did  I  say,  better? 

Beu.  If  yon  did,  I  care  not. 

Cas.  When  Csesar  lived,  he  durst  not  thus  have  mov'd  me. 

Beu.  Peace,  peace;  you  durst  not  so  have  tempted  him. 

Cas.    I  durst  not? 

Bbu.  No. 

Cas.  What?  durst  not  tempt  him? 

Beu.  For  your  life  you  durst  not. 

Cas.    Do  not  presume  too  much  ppon  my  love, 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Beu.   You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 


1)  i.  e.  Take  care  to  protect  your 
welfare,  your  life. 

2)  i.  e.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  am 
to  be  intimidated  by  the  stare  of  a 
madman? 

3)  Fretj  be  angry,  be  peevish. 

4)  To  budge ,  to  change  place ,  to 
cede. 


5)  To  observe,  to  obey,  to  pay  at- 
tention or  court  to. 

6)  To  crouch,  to  stoop  low,  to  ben4 
servilely. 

7)  Fretful,  peevish,  angry. 

8)  WaspUhy  malignant,  irritable. 

9)  Vaunting,  boast,   vain  ostenta- 
tion. 
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There  is  no  terror  Cassius^  in  your  threats: 

For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty 

That  they  pass  by  me,  as  the  idle  wind, 

Which  I  respect  not.    I  did  send  to  you 

For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  mfe;  — 

For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means: 

By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 

And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas ,  than  to  wrine 

From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash  ^ 

By  any  indirection.^    I  did  send 

To  jon  for  cold  to  pay  mv  legions. 

Which  you  denied  me:  Was  that  done  like  Cassius? 

Should  I  have  answer'd  Gains  Cassius  so? 

When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous,^ 

To  lock  such  rascal  counters*  from  his  friends, 

Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts, 

Dash  him  to  pieces ! 

Cas.  I  denied  you  not. 

Bru.    You  did. 

Cas.  I  did  not;  —  he  was  but  a  fool, 

That  brought  my  answer  back.  —  Brutus  hath  riv'd*  my 

heart: 
A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities. 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.    I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me.® 

Cas.    You  love  me  not. 

Bru.  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cas.    a  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 

Bru.    a  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cas.    Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come, 


1)  To  wring  implies  both,  to  get 
unjustly,  and  to  use  force  in  getting; 
and  hm^d  hands  signify  the  peasant's 
great  labour  and  pains  in  acquiring 
his  necessaries  of  life. 

2)  Indirection  signifies  oblique 
means,  dishonest  practice ;  properly, 

^tendency  not  in  a  straight  line.  So, 
in  Hamlet  f  Act  II.  sc.  1:  „And  thus 
do  we  of  wisdom By  indirec- 
tions find  directions  out.^^ 

3)  Covetous,  inordinately  desirous 
or  eager  for  money ;  avaricious. 


4)  Despisingly  for  wortMess,  vUe 
money.  —  Counters  are  false  or  ooan- 
terfeit  pieces  of  money,  used  as  a 
means  of  recTioning,  particolarlj  in 
playing  at  cards. 

5)  To  rive,  to  split  or  cleave. 

6)  The  meaning  is  this:  I  do  not 
look  for  your  faults,  I  only  see  them, 
and  mention  them  with  vehemence, 
when  you, force  them  into  my  no- 
tice, by  practising  them  on  me. 
Johnson. 
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Revenge  jrourselves  alone  on  Casius, 

Eor  Cassius  is  aweary^  of  the  world: 

Hated  by  one  he  loves;  brav'd  by  his  brother; 

Checked  like  a  bondman;  all  his  faults  observ'd^ 

Set  in  a  note-book,  learn 'd,  and  conn'd  by  rote, ^ 

To  cast  into  my  teeth.    O,  I  could  weep 

My  spirit  from  mine  eyes!  —  There  is  my  dagger, 

And  here  my  naked  breast;  within,  a  heart 

Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold; 

If  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman ,  ^  take  it  forth ; 

I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart: 

Strike,  as  thou  didst  at  Caesar;  for,  I  know. 

When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lov'dst  him  better* 

Than  ever  thou  lov'dst 'Cassius. 

Bbu.  Sheathe^  your  dagger: 

Be  angry  when  vou  will,  it  shall  have  scope  ;^ 
Do  what  you  will ,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
O  Cassius ,  you  are  yoked  ^  with  a  lamb 
That  carries  anger,  as  the  flint  bears  fire; 
Who  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark. 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cas.  Hath  Cassius  liv'd 

To  be  but  mirth  and 'laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief,  and  blood  ill-temper'd ,  vexeth  him? 

Bru*    When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-temper'd  too. 

Cas.   Do  you  confess  so  much?  Give  me  your  hand. 

Bbu.    And  my  heart  too. 

Cas.  O  Brutus!  — 

Bru.  What's  the  matter? 

Cas.    Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me,® 


.1)  Awearyj  weary,  tired. 

2)  To  con,  to  know,  to  fix  in  the 
memorj.  —  Rote  signifies  originally 
a  musical  instrument,  properly  that 
which  is  now  called  a  cymbal.  It  is  so 
called  from  the  wheel,  {rota)  which 
is  tamed  to  cause  the  vibration  of 
the  string.  Thence  to  rote,  to  repeat 
by  memory ,  as  the  tune  of  a  song  is 
nsually  repeated.  Conned  by  note, 
therefore ,  familiarly  for ,  repeated 
from  memory,  known  by  heart. 

3)  This  seems  only  a  form  of  ad- 


juration, like  that  of  Brutus,  p.  76,  *) : 
„Kow,  as  you  are  a  Roman,  tell  me 
true." 

4)  Worsts  for  most;    better,    for 
more. 

5)  To  sheathe  or  sheath ,  to  enclose 
in  the  sheath  or  scabbard. 

6)  /Scope,  properly mw;  here,  room;  . 
that  is ,   you  may  give  way  to  your 
anger. 

7)  yoked,  joined  together. 

8)  To  bear,  to  be  patient,  to  have 
patience. 
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When  that  rash  humour,  which  my  mother  gave  me,. 
Makes  me  forgetful? 

Bru.  Yes,  Cassiofl;  and  henceforth, 

When  you  are  over-earnest^  with  your  Brutus, 
He'll  think  your  mother  chides,^  and  leave  you  so. 

[_Noise  within. 

Poet.  [fVitMn.]  Let  me  go  in  to  see  the  generals: 
There  is  some  grudge^  between  them,  'tis  not  meet 
They  be  alone. 

Luc.  [ffithin.]  You  shall  not  come  to  them. 

Poet.  [fFifhin.]  Nothing  but  death  shall  stay^  me. 

Enter  Poet.» 

Cas.    How  now?  What's  the  matter? 

Poet.  For  shame,  you  generals:  What  do  you  mean? 
Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should  be; 
For  I  have  seen  more  years,  I  am  sure,  than  ye.' 

Cas.    Ha,  ha;  how  vilely  doth  this  cynick  rhyme! 

Bru.    Get  you  hence,  sirrah;  saucy  fellow,  hence. 

Cas.    Bear  with  him ,  Brutus ;  'tis  his  fashion. 

Bru.   Ill  know  his  humour,  when  he  knows  his  time; 
What  should  the  wars  do  with  thebe  jigging^  fools? 
Companion ,  *  hence. 

Cas.  Away,  away,  begone.  [Exit  Poet. 

Enter  Lucilius  and  Titiniub. 

Bru.    Lucilius  and  Titinius,  bid  the  conmianders 
Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night. 

Cas.    And  come  yourselves;  and  bring  Messala  with  you, 
Immediately  to  us.  [Exeunt  Lucilius  and  Tixnnus. 

Bru.  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine. 


1)  Eager,  serious  above  measure. 

2)  i.  e.  is  clamorous,  scolds. 

3)  Grudge,  means  old  quarrel,  in- 
veterate malevolence. 

4)  Stay^  liinder,  retain.  Seep. 
38, «). 

5)  Shakspeare  found  the  present 
incident  in  Plutarch.  The  intruder, 
however,  was  Marcus  Phaouius  who 
had  been  a  friend  and  follower  of 
Cato;  not  a  poet,  but  one  who  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  cynic  phi- 
losopher.   Steevens, 

6)  This  passage  is  a  translation  of 


a  line  in  the  first  book  of  Homer's 
Iliad,  which  is  thus  given  in  Nortii*0 
Plutarch: 

„My  lords ,  I  pray  yon  hearken  both  to  me, 
..For  I  have  seen  more  years  ihaa  such  ye 
three.** 

7)  i.  e.  with  these  silly  poett.  k 
Jig  signified,  in  our  author's  time  a 
metrical  composition ,  as  well  as  a 
dance.    Malone. 

8)  Companion  is  used  as  a  term  of 
reproach  in  many  of  the  old  plays;  as 
we  say  at  present— »/45l/oiv.  Sieevens, 
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Cas.   I  did  not  think,  you  could  haye  been  so  angry. 

Bbu.    O  Cassias  y  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 

Cas.    Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use. 
If  you  giye  place  to  accidental  eyils. 

Bbu.   No  man  bears  sorrow  better:  —  Portia  is  dead. 

Cas.   Ha!  Portia? 

Bbu.   She  is  dead. 

Cas.    How  scap'd  I  killing,  when  I  cross'd  you  so?*  — 
O  insupportable  and  touching  loss!  — 
Upon  wnat  sickness? 

Bbu.  Impatient  of  my  absence ; 

And  grief,  that  young  Octavius  with  Mark  Antony 
Haye  made  themselyes  so  strong;  —  for  with  her  death 
That  tidings  came;  —  With  this  she  fell  distract, ^ 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallow'd  fire.^ 

Cas.   And  died  so? 

Bbu.    Eyen  so. 

Cas.   O  ye  immortal  gods!* 

Enter  Lucius,  with  Wine  and  Tapers, 

Bbu.    Speak   no   more    of   her.   —   Giye  me  a  bowl  of 
wine:  — 


1)  To  scapcy  to  escape. — To  cross^ 
to  come  across,  figurativelj,  to  con- 
tradict or  counteract;  to  contravene, 
to  oppose. 

2)  i.  e.  she  became  mad,  lost  her 
senses. 

3)  Valerius  Maoctnus  says  that  Por- 
tia survived  Brutus,  and  killed  her- 
self on  hearing  that  her  husband 
was  defeated  and  slain  at  Philippi. 
PhdarcK*8  account  in  The  Life  of 
Brutus  is  as  follows:  ,,And  for  Por- 
tia, BratuB*  wife,  Nicolaus,  the  phi- 
losopher, and  Valerius  Maximus,  doe 
wTfrte,  that  she  determining  to  kill 
her  selfe,  (her  parents  and  friends 
carefnllie  looking  to  her  tokepe4iGr 
from  it,)  tooke  hotte  burning  colea^ 
and  cast  them  into  her  month,  smA 
kept  her  mouth  so  close,  that  she 
choked  her  selfe.  —  There  was  a 
letter  of  Brutus  found,  wrytten  to 
hiB  frendes,  complaining  of  their  ne- 
gligenee;  that  his  wife  being  sicke, 
they  would  not  helpe  her,  but  suf- 


fered her  to  kilt  her  selfe,  choosing 
to  dye  rather  than  to  languish  in 
paine.  Thus  it  appeareth  that  Kico- 
laus  knew  not  well  that  time^  sith 
{since)  the  letter  (at  least  if  it  were 
Brutus'  letter,)  doth  plainly  declare 
the  disease  and  love  of  this  lady, 
and  the  manner  of  her  death/*  — 
See  also  Martial,  1.  1.  ep.  42.  Vale- 
rius Maximus,  andNicolaus,  and  Plu- 
tarch ,  all  agree  in  saying  that  she 
put  an  end  to  her  life ,  and  the  let- 
ter, if  authentic,  ascertains  that  she 
did  so  in  the  life-time  of  Brutus. 
Our  author  therefore ,  we  see ,  had 
sufficient  authority  for  his  represen- 
tation.   Malone. 

4)  I  suppose,  these  three  short 
speeches  were  meant  to  form  a  single 
verse,  and  originally  stood  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cas.  And  died  so  ? 
Bbu.  Even  so. 

Gas.  Immortal  gods ! 

The  tragic  Aha  and  Ohs  interpolated 
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In  this  I  bury  all  UDkindness,  Cassias.    '  [Drinks. 

Cas.    My  heart  is  thisty  for  that  noble  pledge:  — 
Fill,  Lucius ;  till  the  wine  o*erswell  the  cup; 

I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutos'  k)ye.  [Drinkt. 

lie-enter  Titinius,  with  Msssala. 

Bru.    Come  in,  Titinius:  —  Welcome,  good  Messala.  — 
Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here, 
And  call  in  question  our  necessities. 

Cas.    Portia,  art  thou  gone? 

Bru.  No  more,   I  pray  you.  — 

Messala,  I  have  here  received  letters, 
That  young  Octavius,  and  Mark  Antony, 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  miffh^  power. 
Bending  their  expedition  toward  rhilippi. 

Mes.    Myself  have  letters  of  the  self-same  tenours.^ 

Bru.    With  what  addition? 

Mes.    That  by  proscription,  and  bills  of  outlawry,* 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lcpidus, 
Have  put  to  death  an^  hundred  senators. 

Bru.    Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree; 
Mine  speak  of  seventy  senators ,  that  died 
By  their  proscriptions,  Cicero  being  one. 

Cas.    Cicero  one? 

Mes.  Ay,  Cicero  is  dead,* 

AnS  by  that  order  of  proscription.  — 
Had  you  your  letters  from  your  wife,  my  lord? 

Bru.    No,  Messala. 

Mes.    Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her? 

Bru.   Nothing,  Messala. 

Mes.  That,  methinks,  is  strange. 

Bru.    Why  ask  you?  Hear  you  aught  of  her  in  yours? 

Mes.    No,  my  lord. 

Bru.    Now,  as  you  are  a  Roman,*  tell  me  true. 


by  the  players ,  are  too  frequently 
permitted  to  derange  our  author^s 
measure.     Steevens, 

1)  Tenour  is,  sense  contained:  I 
myself  have  letters  of  the  very  same 
contents. 

2)  Bills  of  outlawry  are  decrees  by 
"which  a  man  ia  cut  oH  from  the  com- 


munity, and  deprived  of  the  proteO' 
tion  of  law, 

3)  Now,  a  hundred  or  one  hundred* 
The  uBe  of  an  instead  of  a  has  beei^ 
explained  p.  4, '). 

4)  For  the  insertion  of  the  afft^' 
mative  adverb,  to  complete  tl»® 
verse,  I  am  answerable.  Steevens* 

5)  See  p.  73,  »). 
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Mes.    Then  like  a  Roman  bear  the  truth  I  tell: 
For  certain  she  is  dead .  and  by  strange  manner. 

Bru.   Why,  farewell,  Portia.  —  We  must  die,  Messala: 
With  meditating  that  she  must  die  once,^ 
[  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now.* 

Mes.    Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should  endure. 

Cas.    I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art^  as  you. 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so.    • 

Bbu.    Well,  to  our  work  alive.*    What  do  you  think,  • 
Of  marching  to  Philippi  presently? 

Cas.    I  do  not  think  it  good.  - 

Bbu.  Your  reason? 

Cas.  This  it  is:* 

'Tis  better,  that  the  enemy  seek  us: 
So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers;^ 
Doiuj^  himself  offence;  whilst  we,  Iving  still, 
Are  niU  of  rest,  defence,  and  nimbleness. 

Bbu.    Good   reasons   must,    of   force, ^    give    place   to 
better. 
The  people,  'twixt^  Philippi  and  this  ground, 
Do  stand  but  in  a  forced  affection;® 
For  they  have  grudg'd  us  contribution:® 
The  enemy,  marching  along  by  them, 
By  them  shall  make  a  fuller  number  up. 
Come  on  refreshed,  new-added,^®  and  encouraged; 
From  which  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  off, 
If  at  Philippi  we  do  face  him  there, 
These  people  at  our  back. 

Cas.  Hear  me,  good  brother. 

Bbu.    Under  your  pardon.  ^^  —  You  must  note  beside, 
That  we  have  try'd  the  utmost  of  our  friends, 


1)  Once,  at  some  time  or  other.  So, 
in  The  Merry    fVifes  of  Windsor: 

«• I  pray  the,  once  to-night  Give 

my  sweet  Nan  this  ring.**    Steevens. 

2)Thati8,  in thedrj ;  being  strength- 
ened by  meditating. 

3)  Work  oHve,  not  dead,  undestroy- 
«lj  in  opposition  to  Portia  who  is 
dead.  .To  the  ijtatter  in  hand. 

4)  The  overflow  of  the  metre ,  and 
}he  disagreeable  clash  of  -  it  is,  with 
^  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
"^e ,  are  almost  proofs  that  our  au- 


thor only  wrote ,   with  a  common  el- 
lipsis, —  This:  — .   Steevens. 

5)  To  waste,  to  spend  luxuously,  to 
consume.  —  To  weary,  to  fatigue, 
to  tire. 

6)  Of  force,  necessarily  by  inevi- 
table consequence. 

7)  Between.  See  p.  26, 0. 

8)  That  is ,  are  not  voluntary ,  not 
sincere  followers  of  our  cause. 

9^  To  grudge ,  to  give  unwillingly. 

10)  Increased  in  number. 

11)  With  your  permission. 
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Our  legions  are  brim-full/  onr  cause  is  ripe: 

The  enemy  increaseth  every  day, 

We,  at  the  height,  are  reiidy  to  decline. 

There  is  a  tide^  in  the  afiairs  of  men, 

Which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortane; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  shallows,^  and  in  miseries. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  wo  now  afloat; 

And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  servos. 

Or  lose  our  ventures.* 

Cas.  Then,  with  vour  will,  go  on; 

Well  on  ourselves,  and  meet  him^  at  Philippi. 

Bru.    The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk. 
And  nature  must  obey  necessity; 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest.  ^ 
There  is  no  more  to  say? 

Cas.  No  more.    Gt>od  night; 

Early  to-morrow  will  we  rise,  and  hence. 

Biiu.    Lucius,  my  gown.   [Eant  Lucius.]   Farewell,  goo 
Messala:  — 
Good  night,  Titinius:  —  Noble,  noble  Cassius, 
Good  night,  and  good  repose. 

Cas.  O  my  dear  brother! 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night: 
Never  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls  I  ^ 
Let  it  not,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Every  thing,  is  well. 

Cas.    Good  night,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Good  night,  good  brother. 

Tit.  Mbs.    Good  night,  lord  Brutus. 

Bru.  Farewell,  every  one. 

[Exeunt  Gas.  Tit.  and  Mbs. 

Re-enter  Lucius,  with  the  Gown. 
Give  me  the  gown.    Where  is  thy  instrument? 


1)  Brim- full ^  complete;  properly, 
full  to  the  top,  hrim  meaning  the 
upper  edge  of  any  vessel. 

2)  Tide,  the  alternate  ebb  und 
flow  of  the  sea ;  an  image ,  to  which 
the  following  words,  floods  voyage 
and  shallorvSj  are  well  fitting* 

3)  Shallow ,  a  flat  or  shoal,  a  place 
where  the  water  is  not  deep. 


4)  i.  e.  lose  onr  hopes  of  a  lucky 
chance. 

5)  Meet  him,  the  enemy. 

6)  To  niggard,  to  stint,  to  appease 
or  still  parsimoniously,  sleeping  bnt 
a  little  while. 

7)  So,  in  the  mock  play  \sLHaM: 
„And  never  oome  mischance  be- 
tween us  twain."  Steevent, 
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Luc.    Here  in  the  tent. 

Bru.  What;  thou  speak'st  drowsily?* 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not;  thou ^ art  o'er-watch'd. ' 
Call  ClaudioS;  and  some  other  of  my  men: 
I'll  have  them  sleep  on  cushions  in  my  tent. 

Luc.    Varro,  and  Claudius! 

Enter  Yabro  and  Claudius. 

Var.    Calls. my  lord? 

Bru.    I  pray  you,  sirs,  lie  in  my  tent,  and  sleep; 
It  may  be,  I  shall  raise  you  by  and  by 
On^  business  to  my  brother  Cassius. 

Var.    So  please  you;    we  will  stand,   and  watch  your 
pleasure.* 

Bru.    I  will  not  have  it  so:  lie  down,  good  sirs; 
It  may  be,  1  shall  otherwise  bethink  me. 
Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  for  so;^ 
I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown.         *  [Servants  lie  down. 

Luc.    I  was  sure  your  lordship  did  not  give  it  me. 

Bru.    Bear  with  me,  good  boy,  I  am  much  forgetful. 
Canst  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  awhile, 
And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strain®  or  two. 

Luc.    Ay,  my  lord,  an  it  please  you. 

Bru.  It  does,  my  boy; 

I  trouble  thee  too  much ,  but  thou  art  willing. 

Luc.   It  is  my  duty,  sir. 

Bru.    I  should  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy  might  ;^ 
I  know,  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest.® 

Luc.    I  have  slept,  my  lord,  already. 

Bbu.    It  is  well  done;  and  thou  shalt  sleep  again; 
I  will  not  hold  thee  long :  if  I  do  live, 
I  will  be  good  to  thee.  [Mustek  and  a  Song. 

This  is  a  sleepy  tune:  —  O  murderous  slumber! 
Lay'st.thou  thy  leaden  mace^  upon  my  boy, 


1 


1)  Sleepily,  heavily. 

2)  i.  e.  thou  hast  watched  too 
long!  thoa  art  subdned  with  long 
want  of  rest. 

3)  On.  denotes  here  the  motive  or 
occasion  (of  raising  or  awaking 
tliem). 

4)  i.  e.  we  will  wait  for  your  com- 
mands. 


6)  The  book  for  which  I  sought  so 
eagerly. 

6)  Play  a  few  chords  upon  &c. 

7)  Beyond  thy  power. 

8)  Young  bloods ,  young  people  re- 
quire sleep. 

9)  A  mace  is  the  ancient  term  for 
a  sceptre.  Poets  attribute  Morpheus 
a  leaden  mace. 
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That  plays  thee  musick?  —  Gentle  knave; ^  good  night; 

I  will  not  do  thee  so  mach  wrone  to  wake  thee. 

If  thou  dost  nod;  thou  break'st  thv  instnunent; 

I'll  take  it  from  thee;  and,  good  boy,  good  night. 

Lot  me  see,  let  me  see:'  —  Is  not  the  leaf  turn'd  down, 

Where  I  left  reading?  Here  it  is,  I  think.         [ffe  sits  down. 

Enter  the  Ghost  of  Cjbsar. 
How  ill  this  taper  burns I^  —  Ha!  who  comes  here? 
I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes, 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 
It  comes  upon  mo  —  art  thou  any  thing? 
Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel;  or  some'  devil,  « 

That  mak^st  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stare? 
Speak  to  me,  what  art  thou. 

Ghost.    Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Why  com'st  thou? 

Ghost.    To  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Philippi. 

Bru.   Well; 
Then  I  shall  see  thee  again? 

Ghost.  Ay,  at  Philippi.* 

[Ghost  vanishes. 


1)  Knave,  llko  rascal,  used  as  a 
term  of  endearment :  good  boy. 

2)  As  these  words  are  wholly  iin- 
metrical,  wo  may  suppose  our  au- 
thor meant  to  avail  himself  of  tlip 
common  colloquial  phrase,  —  Let^s 
see,  let's  see,    Steevens, 

3)  That  lights  grew  dim ,  or  burned 
blue,  at  the  approach  of  spectres, 
was  a  belief  which  our  author  might 
have  found  examples  of  in  almost 
every  book  of  supernatural  appear- 
ances.   Steevens, 

4)  Shakspeare  has  on  this  occa- 
sion deserted  his  original.  It  does 
not  appear  from  Piutarch  that  the 
(rhost  of  Caesar  appeared  to  Brutus 
,,a  wonderful  strange  and  monstrous 
shape  of  a  body."  This  apparition 
could  not  be  at  once  the  shade  of 
Ca^s^r,  and  the  evil  genius  of  Brutus. 
„  Brutus  boldly  asked  what  ho  was, 
a  god,  or  a  man,  and  what  cause 
brought  him  thither.    The  spirit  an- 1 


swercd  him,  I  am  thy  euill  spirit, 
Brutus;  and  thou  slialt  see  me  by  the 
citio  of  Philippes.  Brutus  beeing  no 
otherwise  affrayd,  replyed  againe 
vnto  it :  well ,  then  I  shall  see  thee 
agayne.  The  spirit  presently  yaniih- 
ed  awa^;  and  Brutus  called  hiB 
men  vnto  him,  who  tolde  him  that 
they  heard  no  noyse,  nor  saw  any  ' 
thing  at  all."  Plutarch's  Life  otSr^ 
tus.  —  Shakspeare  had  also « ce^ 
tainly  read  Plutai'ch's  aoconnt  of ihii 
vision  in  the  Life  of  Cwsar:  „Above 
all,  the  ghost  that  appeared  onto 
Brutus,  showed  plainly  that  the 
goddes  were  offended  with  the  murder 
of  Cfiosar.  The  vision  was  thus.  Bro- 
tus  being  ready  to  pass  over  his  t^ 
my  from  the  citie  of  Abydos  to  the 
other  coast  lying  directly  against  it, 
slept  every  night  (as  his  manner 
was,)  in  his  tent;  and  being  y^t 
awake,  thinking  of  his  affaires, -7* 
he  thought  he  heard  a  noyse  at  his 
tent-dore,   and  looking  towards  <^ 
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Bru.    Why,  I  will  see  thee  at  Philippi  then.  — 
Now  I  have  taken  heart,  thou  vanishest: 
111  spirit,  I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee.  —  . 
Boy!  Lucius!  —  Varro!  Claudius!  Sirs,  awake!  — 
Claudius! 

Luc.    The  strings,  my  lord,  are  false. ^ 

Bru.    He  thinks,  he  still  is  at  his  instrument. — 
Lucius,  awake. 

Luc.    Mj  lord! 

Bru.    Didst  thou  dream,    Lucius,  that  thou  so  ery'dst 
out? 

Luc.   My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  cry. 

Bru.   Yes,  that  thou  didst:  Didst  thou  see  any  thing? 

Luc.    Nothing,  my  lord. 

Bru.   Sleep  again,  Lucius.  — r  Sirrah,  Claudius  1 
Fellow  thou!  awake. 

Var.    My  lord! 

Clau.  My  lord! 

Bru.    Why  did  you  so  cry  out,  sirs,  in  your  sleep? 

Var.  Clau.    Did  we,  my  lord? 

Bru.  Ay;  Saw  you  any  thing? 

^  Var.    No  ,  my  lord ,  I  saw  nothing. 

Clau.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Bru.    Go;  and  commend  me  to  my  brother  Cassius; 
Bid  him  set  on  his  powers  betimes  before,^ 
And  we  will  follow. 

Var.  Clau.  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord.       ,   [^Exeunt. 


Hght  of  the  lampe  that  waxed  very 
dimgie ,  he  saw  a  horrible  vision  of  a 
msn,  of  a  wonderfuU  greatnes  and 
dreadful  looke, which  at  the  first  made 
him  marrelougly  afraid.  But  when 
he  saw  that  it  did  no  hurt,  but  stood 
bj  his  bedde-side,  and  said  nothing, 
at  leng^  he  asked  him  what  he  was. 
The  image  aunswered  him,  I  am 
thy  ill  angel,  Brutus,  and  thou  shalt 
see   me   07  the  citie  of  Philippes. 


Then  Brutus  replyed  againe,  and 
said,  Well,  I  shall  see  thee  then. 
Therewithal!  the  spirit  presently 
vanished  from  him.^*  —  It  is  mani- 
fest, that  8hakspeare  had  this  pas- 
sage in  his  thoughts  as  well  as  the 
other.    Malone. 

\)  Are  false,  are  out  ot  tune. 

2)  Ask  him  to  let  his  army  begin 
the  march  early  in  the  day  before  I 
do  so. 


JULIUS  CASAB. 
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A  C  T    V. 

BC£N£  I.  —  The  Plains  of  Philippi. 
Entei'  OcTAvius,  Antony,  and  their  Army. 

Oct.    Now^  Antony^  our  hopes  are  answered: 
Yoii  said  the  enemy  would  not  come  down. 
But  keep  the  hills  and  upper  regions; 
Tt  proves  not  so:  their  battles^  are  at  hand; 
They  mean  to  warn'  us  at  Philippi  here, 
Answering  before  we  do  demand  of  them. 

Ant.    Tut, 3  I  am  in  their  bosoms,^  and  I  know, 
Wherefore  they  do  it :  they  could  bo  content 
To  visit  other  places;  and  come  down 
With  fearful^  bravery,  thinking,  by  this  face, 
To  fasten  in  our  thoughts®  that  they  have  courage; 
But  'tis  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Prepare  you,  generals: 

The  enemy  comes  on  in  gallant  show;*^ 
Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  huns  out, 
And  something's  to  be  done  immediately. 

Ant.    Octavius,  lead  your  battle  softly  on, 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  even  field. 

Oct.    Upon  the  right  hand  I,  keep  thou  the  left. 

Ant.    Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent?® 

Oct.    I  do  not  cross  you;  but  I  will  do  so.  [March. 

Ih'um.     Enter  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  their  Army;  Lucilius,  Titinius, 
Mb  8  8 ALA,  and  others. 

Bru.  They  stand,  and  would  have  parley.®  * 

Oas.  Stand  fast,  Titinius:  We  must  out  and  talk. 

Oct.  Mark  Antony,  shall  we  give  sign  of  battle? 

Ant.  No,  Caesar,  we  will  answer  on  the  charge.*^ 


1)  A  battle,  a  body  of  forces. 

2)  To  warn  is  to  summon.  So ,  in 
King  Richard  III:  „And  sent  to 
warn  them  to  tlie  royal  presence." 

3)  Tut,  a  particle  noting  contempt. 

4)  i.  e.  I  know  all  their  secrets. 


6)  To  persuade  us. 

lyin  an  ostentatious  appeartnce 
of  bravery,  of  courage. 

8)  Why  do  you  counteract  me  in 
this  pressing  business?  —  EsBtgif* 
sudden  occasion ,  pressing  necessi^ 
that  requires  immediate  help. 


hyFearfid  is  used  here,  as  in  many  i      9)  Parley  or  parte,  oral  treaty,  con- 
other  ])Iaco8,    in  an  active  sense,  —  |  feroncc. 
producing  fear    -  intimidating.  .    10)  Charge  means  the  signal  to  f*'^^ 
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Make  forth  ^  the^generals  would  have  some  words. 

Ocv.    Stir  not  until  the  signal. 

Bru.   Words  before  blows:  Is  it  so,  countrymen? 

Oct.    Not  that  we  love  words  better,  as  you  do. 

Bru.    Good  words  are  better  than  had  strokes,  Octavius. 

Ant.   In  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give  good  words: 
Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Csesar's  heart. 
Crying,  Long  live]  hail  Caesar! 

Ca8.  Antony, 

The  posture  of  your  blows  are^  yet  unknown; 
But  for  your  words ,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees,  * 
And  leave  them  honeyless. 

Ant.  Not  stingless  too. 

Bru.    O,  yes,  and  soundless  too; 
For  you  have  stol'n  their  buzzing,*  Antony, 
And,  very  wisely,  threat  before  you  sting. 

Ant.    Villains,  you  did  not  so,  when  your  vile  daggers 
Haek'd  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Caesar: 
You  showed  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawned  like  hounds. 
And  bow'd  like  bondmen,  kissing  Caesar's  feet, 
Whilst  damned  Casca,^  like  a  cur,  behind. 
Struck  Caesar  on  the  neck.     O  flatterers! 

Cas.   Flatterers!  —  Now,  Brutus,  thank  yourself: 
This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day, 
If  Cassius  might  have  rul'd. 

Oct.    Come,    come,    the    cause:    If    arguing   make    us 
sweat. 
The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look; 

I  draw  a  sword  against  conspirators; 

When  think  you  that  the  sword  goes  up  again?*  —  • 

Never  till  Caesar's  three  and  twenty  wounds  ^ 


upon  the  enemy;   attack.    We  will 
wait  for  their  assault. 

1)  It  shonlt  be  —  is  yet  unknown, 
an  inacenracy  frequently  to  be  found 
on  similar  occasions. 

2)  Hie  Hybla  is  a  mountain  in  Si- 
cily, abounding^  with  thyme  and 
other  odoriferous  herbs ,  and  hence 
freqaented  by  bees,  like  the  Hymet- 
tu9  in  Attica. 

3j  To  buzz ,  to  hum ,  to  make  a 
noise  like  bees. 


4)  Casca  struck  Csesar  on  the  neck, 
coming  like  a  cur  or  worthless  dege  • 
nerate  dog  behind  him. 

5)  i.  e.  will  be  put  again  into  its 
sheath. 

6)  Old  copy —  three  and  thirty;  but 
I  have  ventured  to  reduce  this  num- 
ber to  three  and  twenty  from  the 
joint  authorities  of  Appian ,  Phttarch 
and  Suetonius:  and  I  am  persuaded, 
the  error  was  not  from  the  poet  but 
his  transcribers.  Theobald,  —  Beau- 

6* 
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Bo  well  aveng'd;  or  till  another  Csesar 

Have  added  slaughter  to  the  sword  of  traitors.^ 

Bru.    C»sar;  then  canst  not  die  by  traitors'  hands, 
Unless  thou  bring'st  them  with  thee. 

Oct.  So  I  hope ; 

I  was  not  born  to  die  on  Brutus'  sword. 

Bru.    O;  if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain,' 
Young  man,  thou  couldst  not  die  more  honourable. 

Cas.  a  peevish  school-boy,  worthless  of  such  honour, 
Joined  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller.^- 

Ant.    Old  Cassius  still! 

Oct.  Come,  Antony;  away.  — 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth :^ 
If  you  dare  fight  to  day,  come  to  the  field; 
If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs.^ 

[Exeunt  Gotavius,  Antont,  and  their  Armn* 

Cas.    Why  now,  blow,  wind;  swell,  biUow;  and  swim, 
bark! 
The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard. 

Bru.    Ho! 
Lucilius;  hark,  a  word  with  you. 

Luc.  My  lord. 

[Brutus  and  Lucilius  converse  apart. 

Cas.    Messala,  — 

Mes.  What  says  my  general? 

Cas.  Messala, 

This  is  my  birth-day;  as  this  very  day 
Was  Cassius  born.®     Give  me  thy  hand,  Messala: 


mont  and  Fletcher  have  fallen  into 

a   similar  mistake,    in  their  Noble 

Gentleman : 

,,So  Caesar  fell,  wiipii  in  ihe  Ca|)i(ul, 

They  g-ave  his  ljo«ly  iwo  and  thirty  wounds." 

JtU$OH. 

1)  i.  0.  till  the  traitors  have  killed 
aiiotlior  Csesar,  that  is,  Octavius  Cw- 
savy  the  speaker  himself. 

2)  Strain  is  race, 

3)  A  masker ,  one  who  revels  in  a 
mask,  a  mummer,  that  is,  a  dissolute 
fellow.  —  A  reveller,  one  who  feasts 
with  noisy  jollity.   See  p.  40,  *). 

4)  Hurl  (throw  with  violence)  is 
pecularly  expressive.  The  challen- 
ger in  judicial  combats  was  said  to 


hitrl  down  his  gage ,  when  he  threw 
his  glove  down  as  a  pledge  that  be 
would  make  good  his  charge  against 
his  adversary.  Noll  White, 

5)  Stomach  for  desire,  inclination: 
when  you  like. 

6)  Almost  every  circomBtance  in 
this  speech  is  taken  fh>m  North*s 
Translation  oi Plutarch:  ,3Qttoaeh- 
ing  Cassius ,  Messala  reporteth  that 
he  supped  by  himselfe  in  hia  tent 
with  a  few  of  his  friends ,  and  that 
all  supper  tyme  he  looked  very  sadly, 
and  was  full  of  thoughts,  although 
it  was  against  his  nature :  and  that 
after  supper  he  tooke  him  .by  the 
hande ,   and  holding  him  fast  (in  to- 
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Be  thou  my  witneas,  that,  against  my  will, 
As  Pompey  was,^  am  I  compeird  to  set 
Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties. 
Yon  know,  that  I  held  Epicnrus  strong,* 
And  his  opinion :  now  I  change  my  mmd, 
And  partly  credit'  things  that  do  presage. 
Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former*  ensign 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell^  and  there  they  perch'd,* 
Gorging*  and  feeding  from  our  soldiers'  hands; 
Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted^  us; 
This  morning  are  they  fled  away,  and  gone; 
And  in  their  steads,  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kites, 
Fly  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us. 
As  we  were  sickly  pray;^  their  shadows  seem 
A  canopy®  most  fatal,  under  which 
Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

Mess.   Believe  not  so. 

Cas.  I  but  believe  it  partly; 

For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit;  and  resolv'd 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly. 

Bbu.    Even  so,  Lucilius. 

Cas.  Now,  most  noble  Brutus, 

The  gods  to-day  stand  friendly;^®  that  we  may. 
Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age! 
But,  since  the  affairs  of  men  rest  still  uncertain. 


ken  of  kindness  as  his  manner  was) 
told  him  in  Greeke ,  Hessala ,  I  pro- 
test ynto  thee,  and  make  thee  my 
witnes ,  that  I  am  compeUed  against 
my  minde  and  wiU  (as  Pompey  the 
Great  was)  to  oommit  the  libertie  of 
our  country,  to  the  hazard  of  a  bat- 
teL  And  yet  we  must  be  lively  and 
of  ffood  corage,  considering  our 
good  fortune,  whom  we  should 
wronge  too  muche  to  mistrust  her, 
although  we  follow  evill  oounsell. 
MeMala  writeth,  that  Cassius,  hav- 
ing spoken  these  last  words  vnto 
him,  he  bad  him  farewell,  and  wiUed 
him  to  come  to  supper  to  him  the 
next  night  following,  bicause  it  was 
his  birth-day."  Steevens. 

I)  In  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  in 
Thestaly,  the  9th  of  Augpist  48 
B.  C. 


2)  To  hold  strong ,  to  adhere  to.  — 
jEpicuriig,  was  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher of  Athens,  founder  of  a  philoso- 
phical sect  bearing  his  name. 

3)  To  credit,  as  a  verb  active ,  to 
believe,  to  confide  in. 

4)  Former,  first  in  place,  fore,  fore- 
most, applied  here  to  place,  as  it 
is  otherwise  to  time. 

5)  To  perch,  to  sit  or  roost  as  a 
bird. 

6)  To  gorge ^  to  fill  up  to  the  throat ; 
to  glut  or  swallow. 

7)  To  consort,  to  accompany. 

8)  As  if  we  were  a  prey  afflicted 
with  disease  and  therefore  soon  to 
be  seized. 

9)  canopy,  a  covering  spread  over 
the  head,  a  pall. 

10)  i.  e.  they  may  be  propitious  or 
favourable. 
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Lct*8  reason  with^  the  worst  that  may  befall. 
If  wo  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  together: 
What  are  you  then  determinea  to  do?* 

Bbu.    Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy, ' 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
AVhich  ho  did  give  himself:  —  I  know  not  how, 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile,* 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,^  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life:*  arming  myself  with  patience, • 
To  stay  the  Providence  of  some  high  powers 
That  govern  us  below.' 


1)  Lot  us  deduce  conscquenceB 
from,  or  examine  the  worst,  etc. 

2)  i.  o.  I  am  resolved  in  such  a 
case  to  kill  myself.  What  are  you 
determined  of ?    H'arhurton. 

3)  There  is  an  apparent  contra- 
diction between  the  sentiments 
which  Hrutus  expresses  in  this,  and 
in  his  subsequent  speech ;  but  there 
is  no  real  inconsistancy.  Brutus  had 
laid  it  down  to  himself  as  a  prin- 
ciple, to  abide  every  chance  and  ex- 
tremit}'  of  war;  but  when  Cassius 
reminds  him  of  the  disgrace  of  being 
led  in  triumph  through  the  streets 
of  Rome,  he  acknowledges  that  to 
be  a  trial  wliich  he  could  not  en- 
dure. Nothing  is  more  natural  than 
this.  We  lay  down  a  system  of  con- 
duct for  ourselves ,  but  occurrences 
may  happen  that  will  force  us  to  de- 
part from  it.     M.  Mason, 

4)  To  fall,  to  happen. 

5)  i.  e.  to  shorten  life.  —  To  pre- 
vent is  to  anticipate.  By  time  is 
meant  the  full  and  complete  time; 
the  period.     Malone. 

6)  Warhurton  thinks,  that  in  this 
speech  something  is  lost;  but  there 
needed  only  a  parenthesis  to  clear 
it.  The  construction  is  this:  I  am 
determined  to  act  according  to  that 
philosophy  which  directed  me  to 
blame  the  suicide  of  Cato ;  arming 
myself  with  patience,  etc.    Johnson. 

7)  So,  in  Sir  Thomas  North:  — 
„There  Cassius  beganne  to  speak 


first,  and  sayd:   the  gods  graunt  vs, 

0  Brutus,   that  this   day  we  msj 
winnc  the  field,   and  ever  after  to 
live  all  the  rest  of  our  life  qoietlj, 
one  with  another.    Bat  sith  the  gods 
have  so  ordeyned  it,  that  the  great- 
est and  chiefest   things    amongest 
men  arc  most  uncertayne,   and  tiist 
if  the  battoll  fall  out  otherwise  to 
daye  then  we  wishe  or  looke  for,  we 
shall  hardely  meete  againo,  whst 
art  thou  then  determined  to  doe?  to 
fly  or  dye?  Brutns  annswered him, 
being  yet  but  a  young  man,  and  not 
ouer    greatly    experienced    in  the 
world:   I  trust  (I  know  not  how)  a 
certaine  rule  of  philosophie,  by  the 
which  I  did  groatlv  blame  and  re- 
prove Cato  for  killing  of  him  selfe, 
as  being  no  lawfull  nor  godly  ac[te, 
tonchinff  the  gods,   nor  concenune 
men,  valiant;  not  to  give  place  ana 
y eld  to  diuine  pronidence ,   and  not 
constantly  and  paciently    to  take 
whatsoever  it  pleaseth  him  to  send 
vs,   but  to  drawe  baoke,    and  flie: 
but  being  now  in  the  middest  of  the 
dannger,  I  am  of  a  contrarie  mind. 
For  if  it  be  not  the  will  of  God,  that 
this  battell  fall  out  fortunate  for  vs, 

1  will  look  no  more  for  hope,  neither 
seeke  to  make  any  new  supply  for 
war  againe  but  will  rid  me  of  this 
miserable  world,  and  content  me 
with  my  fortune.  For,  I  gave  vp  my 
life  for  my  contry  in  the  ides  of 
Marche ,   for  the  which  I  shall  live 
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Cas.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle, 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Rome? 

Bbu.    No,  Cassius,  no:  think  not,  thou  noble  Roman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind.    But  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  begun  ;^ 
And  whether  we  shall  meet  again  I  know  not. 
Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take:^  — 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Cassius! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why  we  shall  smile; 
If  not,  whv  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Cas.    For. ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Brutus! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we'll  smile  indeed: 
If  not,  'tis  true,  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Bru.   Why  then,  lead  on.  —  O,  that  a  man  might  know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business,  ere  it  come! 
But  it  sufficeth,  that  the  day  will  end. 
And  then  the  end  is  known.  —  Come,  ho!  away!    [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.  —  77ie  Field  of  Battle. 
Alarum.    Enter  Brutus  and  Messala. 
Bbu.    Ride,  ride,  Messala,  ride,  and  give  these  bills ^ 
Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side:  [Loud  Alarum. 

Let  them  set  on  at  once ;  for  I  perceive 
Bud  cold  demeanour*  in  Octavius'  wing. 
And  sudden  push  gives  them  the  overthrow. 
Bide,  ride,  Messala:  let  them  all  come  down.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.  —  Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Alantm.,    Enter  Cassius  and  Titinius. 
Cas.    O,  look,  Titinius,  look,  the  villains  fly: 
Myself  have  to  mine  own  tum'd  enemy:* 
This  ensign^  here  of  mine  was  turning  back; 


in  another  more  glorious  worlde." 
Sieeveitt. 

1)  Onr  author  ought  to  have  writ- 
ten —  began. 

2)  L  e.  let  us  take  our  everlasting, 
and  therefore,  our  last  farewell. 

3)  Bills,  directions  for  the  officers. 
—  8o ,  in  the  old  translation  of  Plu- 
tarch:  „In  the  meane  tjme  Brutus 
that  led  the  right  winge ,  sent  little 


bales  to  the  coUonels  and  captaines 
of  private  handes,  in  which  he  wrote 
the  worde  of  the  hattell,  etc.  Stee- 
vens. 

4)  Cold  behaviour,  feehle  resistance. 

5)  I  myself  have  turned  enemy  to 
my  own  people. 

6)  Ensign  means  the  flag  or  stand- 
ard of  a  regiment,  as  well  as  the  of- 
ficer who  carries  it.  Its  last  syllahle 
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I  slew  the  coward,  and  did  take  it  from  him. 

TrT.    O  Uassius,  Bmtus  gave  the  word  too  early: 
Who  having  some  advantage  on  Octavins, 
Took  it  too  eagerly :  his  soldiers  fell  to  dpoil,  ^ 
Whilst  we  by  Antony  were  all  enclosed. 

Enter  Pindarus. 

Pin.    Fly  further  off,  my  lord,  fly  further  off; 
I^Iark  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  my  ford! 
Fly  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  tar  off. 

Cas.    This  hill  is  far  enough.*    Look,  look,  Titinius; 
Are  those  my  tents,  where  I  perceive  the  fire? 

Tit.    They  are,  my  lord. 

Cas.  Titinius,  if  thou  lov'st  me, 

Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in  him, 
Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  traops. 
And  here  again  that  I  may  rest  assurM, 
Whether  yond'  troops  are  friend  or  enemy. 

Tit.    1  will  be  here  again,  even  with  a  thought.'   [ExU. 


has  the  lonf^  sound ,  though ,  in  the 
military  profession,  it  is  oftenor 
pronounced  short,  as  if  written  ensm. 

1)  i.  e.  began  to  plunder. 

2)  Thus,  in  the  old  translation  of 
Plutarch:  „So,  Cassius  him  selfo  was 
at  length  compelled  to  flic,  with  a 
few  about  him,  vnto  a  little  hill, 
from  whence  they  might  easily  see 
what  was  done  in  all  the  plainer 
howbeit  Cassius  him  selfe  sawe 
nothing,  for  his  sight  was  verio  bad, 
saving  {except)  that  he  saw  (and  yet 
with  much  a  doe)  how  the  enemies 
spoiled  his  campe  before  his  eyes. 
Tie  sawe  also  a  great  troupe  of 
horsemen,  whom  Brutus  sent  to  aide 
him,  and  thought  that  they  were  his 
enemies  that  followed  him :  but  yet 
he  sent  Titinius ,  one  of  them  that 
was  with  him ,  to  go  and  know  what 
they  were.  Brutus  horsemen  sawe 
himcommingafarre  of,whome  when 
they  knewe  that  he  was  one  of  Cas- 
sius' chiefest  friendes,  they  showted 
out  for  joy:  and  they  that  were  fa- 
miliarly acquainted  with  him,  light- 
ed from  their  horses ,  and  went  and 
imbraced  liim.   The  rest  compassed 


him  in  rouude  about  a  horsebacke, 
with  songs  of  victorie  and  great 
rushing  of  their  hamos,  so  that  they 
made  all  the  field  ring  againe  for 
joy.  But  this  marred  all.  For  Cas- 
sius thinking  in  deed  that  Titinius 
was  taken  of  the  enemies ,  he  then 
spake  these  wordes:  desiring  too 
much  to  line,  I  hane  lined  to  see  one 
of  my  best  frendos  taken,  for  my 
sake,  before  my  face.  After  that  he 
got  into  a  tent  where  no  bodye  was, 
and  took  Pindarus  with  him ,  one  of 
his  freed  bondmen,  whom  heroserued 
ever  for  suche  a  pinche ,  since  the 
cursed  battcll  of  the  Parthians, 
where  Crassus  was  slaine,  though 
ho  notwithstanding  scaped  from  that 
overthrow;  but  then  casting  his 
cloak  ouer  his  head,  and  holding 
out  his  bare  neck  vnto  Pindarus,  he 
gaue  him  his  head  to  be  striken  off. 
8o  the  head  was  found  severed  from 
the  bodie :  but  after  that  time  Pin- 
darus was  neuer  scene  more.**  Stee- 
vens, 

3)  i.  e.  in  a  moment,  instantly.  — 
The  same  expression  occurs  again 
in    Antony    and    Cleopatra:    „That 
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Cas.   Go,  Pindams,  get  higher  on  that  hill; 
M7  sight  was  ever  thick;  regard  Titinias,^ 
And  tell  me  what  thou  not'st  about  the  field.  — 

[MxU  PiNDABUS. 

This  day  I  breathed  first  :^  time  is  come  round, 

And  where  I  did  begin,  there  I  shall  end: 

My  life  is  run  his  compass.'  —  Sirrah,  what  news?* 

Pin.  [Above,]  O  my  lord! 

Cas.    What  news? 

Pin.    Titinius  is 
Enclosed  round  about  with  horsemen,  that 
Make  to  him  on  the  spur;*  —  yet  he  spurs  on.  — 
Now  they  are  almost  on  him;  now,  Titinius!  — 
Now  some  'light:®  —  O,  he  'lights  too  —  he's  ta'en  — and, 
haik!  [Shout. 

ThOT  shout  for  joy. 

Cas.  Come  down,  behold  no  more.  — 

O,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long. 
To  see  my  best  friend  ta'en  before  my  face! 

Enter  Pindarus. 
Come  hither,  sirrah: 
In  Parthia^  did  I  take  thee  prisoner; 
And  then  I  swore  thee,  saving  of  thy  life,^ 
That  whatsoever  I  did  bid  thee  do, 
Thou  shouldst  attempt  it.     Come  now,  keep  thine  oath! 
Now  be  a  freeman;  and,  with  this  good  sword, 
That  ran  through  Caesar's  bowels,  search  this  bosom. 
Stand  not  to  answer:  Here,  take  thou  the  hilts ;^ 
And,  when  my  face  is  cover'd  as  'tis  now, 
Ghiide  thou  the  sword,  —  C«8ar,  thou  art  reveng'd, 
Even  with  the  sword  that  kill'd  thee.  [Dies. 


which  is  now  a  horse,  even  nith  a 
thought  The  rack  dislimns,  — **. 

1)  i.  e.  my  sight  was  always  had, 

2)  This  was  his  birth -day,  as  he 
has  alraady  said,  p.  84,  ^). 

Z)  So,  in  King  Lear,  the  Bastard 
dying  says :  „The  wheel  is  come  full 
etrcle.    Steevens. 

4)  Sirrah,  as  appears  from  many 
of  our  old  plays,  was  the  usual  ad- 
dress in  speaJting  to  servants,  and 
children.    Malone,    See  p.  43,  '). 


5)  They  pursue  him  with  great 
speed, 

6)  To  'light,  to  alight  or  light,  to 
descend  from  the  horse. 

7)  A  country  of  Asia. 

8)  To  awearj  as  a  verb  active,  to 
obtest  by  an  oath ,  to  conjure  or  en- 
treat. —  I  boimd  thee  by  oath,  I  the 
preserver  of  thy  life,  etc. 

9)  The  hilts,  as  a  plural,  the  handle 
of  a  sword.  See  afterwards,  p.  94, «). 
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Pin.    So  I  am  free,  yet  would  not  bo  have  b^en, 
Durst  I  have  done  my  will.    O  CassiuB! 
Far  from  this  country  Pindarus  shall  run, 
Where  never  Roman  shall  take  note  of  him.  [ExU, 

He-enter  TiTiirius  niih  Mebsala. 
Mes.    It  is  but  change,  Titinius;  for  Octavius 
Is  overthrown  by  noble  Brutus'  power. 
As  Cassius'  legions  arc  by  Antony. 

These  tidings  will  well  comfort  Cassius. 


Where  did  you  leave  him? 


Tit. 

Mes. 

Tit.  '  All  disconsolate, 

With  Pindarus  his  bondman,  on  this  hill.  -- 

Mes.    Is  not  that  he,  that  lies  upon  the  ground? 

Tit.    He  lies  not  like  the  living.    0  my  heart! 

Mes.    Is  not  that  he? 

Tit.  No,  this  was  he,  Messala, 

But  Cassius  is  no  more.  —  O  setting  sunl 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to-night, 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set; 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  set!    Our  day  is  ffone; 
Clouds,  dewS;  and  dangers  come;  our  aeeds  are  done; 
Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed. 

Mes.    Mistmst  of  good  success  hath  done  this  deed. 
()  hateful  error,  melancholy's  child! 
Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts^  of  men 
The  things  that  are  not?     O  error,  soon  conceived, 
Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth, 
But  kill'st  the  mother  that  engender'd  thee. 

Tit.    What,  Pindarus?  Where  art  thou,  Pindarus? 

Mes.    Seek  him,  Titinius:  whilst  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  his  ears:  I  may  say,  thrusting  it; 
For  piercing  steel,  and  aarts  envenomed, ^ 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus, 
As  tidings  of  this  sight.  ^ 

Tit.  Hie  you,*  Messala, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Pindarus  the  while.       ^  [Exit  MbbsaU. 
Why  didst  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassius? 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  friends,  and  did  not  they 


1)  Apt  means  ready,  quick,  as  an 
apt  wit, 

2)  Poisoned  javeUns. 


3)  i.  6.  as  news  informing  him  ^^ 
such  an  aspect  as  this. 

4)  Hie  you,  hasten;  see  p.  21,  ^ 
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Put  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  victory, 

And  bid  me  giy*t  thee?  Didst  thou  not  hear  their  shoats? 

Alas!  thou  hast  misconstrued^  every  thing. 

But  hold  thee,  take  this  garland  on  thy  brow; 

Thy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  fhee,  and  I 

Will  do  his  bidding.  —  Brutus,  come  apace,  ^ 

And  see  hpw  I  regarded  Caius  Cassius.  — 

By  your  leave,  gods:  —  This  is  a  Roman's  part:^ 

Come,  Cassius'  sword,  and  find  Titinius'  heart.  [Dies. 

Alarum.    He-enter  Mbssala,  with  Bbutus,  young  Cato,  Stbato, 
VoLUMNiUB,  and  LuciLrcs. 

Bru.    Where,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  bodv  lie? 

Mes.    Lo,*.  yonder;  and  Titinius  mourning  it. 

Bru.   Titinius'  face  is  upward. 

Cato.  He  is  slain. 

Bru.    O  Julius  Caesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet! 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails.  [Low  Alarums. 

Cato.  Brave  Titinius! 

Look,  whe'r^  he  have  not  crown'd  dead  Cassius! 

Bbu.    Are  yet  two  Romans  livitog  such  as  these?  — 
The  last  of  all  the  Romans,®  fare  thee  well! 
It  is  impossible  that  ever  Rome 

Should  Dreed  thy  fellow.^  —  Friends,  I  owe  mx)re  tears 
To  this  dead  man,  than  you  shall  see  me  pay,  — 
I  shall  find  time,  Cassius,  I  shall  find  time.  — 
Come,  therefore,  and  to  Thassos®  send  his  body; 
His  funeral  shall  not  be  in  our  camp, 
Lest  it  discomfort  us.  —  Lucilius,  come; 
And  come,  young  Cato,  let  us  to  the  field.  — 
Labeo,  and  Flavins,  set  our  battles  on:  ■— 


1)  To 


misconstrue ,    to    interpret 
wrong. 

2)  ^pflpce,  hastily,  speedily,,  quickly. 

5)  A  Romanes  porf,  his  particular 
character. 

4)  ZjO,  look,  behold. 
ft)  ^'AtfV,  8eep.5,*). 

6)  From  the  old  translation  of  Plu- 
tarch: „8o,  when  he  (Brutos)  was 
come  thither,  after  he  had  lanvented 
the  death  of  Cassias,  calling  him 
„The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  oeing 
impossible  that  Rome  should  eyer 


breede  agaitt«  so  noble  and  Taliant 
a  man**  as  he,  he  caused  his  bodie 
to  be  burie^;"  etc.  - —  Rowe  and  all 
subsequent  editors  read,  as  we  should 
now  write,  —  Thou  last,  etc. 

7)  Thy  fellon,  one  of  the  same 
kind ;  thy  like  or  equal. 

8)  Old  copy  —  Tharsus.  It  is  Thas- 
S08  in  North's  Translation.  ITiassos 
or  ThasoSf  is  an  island  of  the  ^gean 
sea ,  abounding  in  marble  and  com, 
and  celebrated  for  its  wine  and  nuts. 
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A  C  T    V. 

SCENE  I.  —  7%6  Plains  of  PhiUppi. 
Enter  Octavius,  Antomt,  and  their  Army. 

Oct.    Now^  Antony,  our  hopes  are  answered: 
You  said  the  enemy  would  not  come  down. 
But  keep  the  hills  and  upper  regions; 
It  proves  not  so:  their  battles^  are  at  hand; 
They  mean  to  warn'  us  at  Philippi  here. 
Answering  before  we  do  demand  of  them. 

Ant.    Tut, 3  I  am  in  their  bosoms,^  and  I  know, 
Wherefore  they  do  it :  they  could  be  content 
To  visit  other  places;  and  come  down 
With  fearful*  bravery,  thinking,  by  this  face, 
To  fasten  in  our  thoughts^  that  they  have  courage; 
But  'tis  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Prepare  you,  generals: 

The  enemy  comes  on  in  gallant  show;''^ 
Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out, 
And  something's  to  be  done  immediately. 

Ant.    Octavius,  lead  your  battle  softly  on. 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  even  field. 

Oct.    Upon  the  right  hand  I,  keep  thou  the  loft. 

Ant.    Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent?® 

Oct.    I  do  not  cross  you;  but  I  will  do  so.  [March, 

Di'um.    Enter  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  their  Army;  Lucilius,  Titihius, 
Mb  8  8 ALA,  and  others. 

Bru.  They  stand,  and  would  have  parley.®  * 

Cas.  Stand  fast,  Titinius:  We  must  out  and  talk. 

Oct.  Mark  Antony,  shall  we  give  sign  of  battle? 

Ant.  No,  Csesar,  we  will  answer  on  the  charge.*^ 


1)  A  battle^  a  body  of  forces. 

2)  To  warn  is  to  summon.  So ,  in 
King  Richard  III:  „And  sent  to 
warn  them  to  the  royal  presence." 

3)  Tut,  a  particle  noting  contempt. 

4)  i.  e.  I  know  all  their  secrets. 
b)Fearful  is  used  here,  as  in  many 

other  places ,   in  an  active  sense,  — 
producing  fear       intimidating. 


6)  To  persuade  us. 

7)' In  an  ostentatious  appearance 
of  bravery,  of  courage. 

8)  Why  do  you  counteract  me  in 
this  pressing  business?  —  Eajigent, 
sudden  occasion ,  pressing  necessity 
that  requires  immediate  help. 

^)  Parley  or  paiie^  oral  treaty,  con- 
ference. 
10)  Charge  means  the  signal  to  fall 
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Make  forth  ^  the^generals  would  have  some  words. 

Ocv.    Stir  not  until  the  signal. 

Bru.   Words  before  blows:  Is  it  so,  countrymen? 

Oct.    Not  that  we  love  words  better,  as  you  do. 

Bru.    Good  words  are  better  than  had  strokes,  Octavius. 

Ant.   In  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give  good  words: 
Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Csesar's  heart, 
Crying,  Zonff  live]  hail  Caesar! 

Ca8.  Antony, 

The  posture  of  your  blows  are^  yet  unknown; 
But  for  your  words ,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees,  * 
And  leave  them  honeyless. 

Ant.  Not  stingless  too. 

Bru.    O,  yes,  and  soundless  too; 
For  you  have  stol'n  their  buzzing,*  Antony, 
And,  very  wisely,  threat  before  you  sting. 

Ant.    Villains,  you  did  not  so,  when  your  vile  daggers 
Haek'd  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Caesar: 
You  show'd  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawn'd  like  hounds. 
And  bow'd  like  bondmen,  kissing  Caesar's  feet, 
Whilst  damned  Casca,*  like  a  cur,  behind. 
Struck  Caesar  on  the  neck.     O  flatterers! 

Cas.   Flatterers!  —  Now,  Brutus,  thank  yourself: 
This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day, 
If  Cassius  might  have  ruFd. 

Oct.    Come,    come,    the   cause:    If    arguing   make    us 
sweat. 
The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look; 

I  draw  a  sword  against  conspirators; 

When  think  you  that  the  sword  goes  up  again?*  —  • 

Never  till  Caesar's  three  and  twenty  wounds® 


upon  the  enemy ;   attack.    We  will 
wait  for  their  assault. 

1)  It  shonlt  be  —  is  yet  unknown, 
an  inaccuracy  frequently  to  be  found 
on  similar  occasions. 

2)  The  Hyhla  is  a  mountain  in  Si- 
cily, abounding  with  thyme  and 
other  odoriferous  herbs ,  and  hence 
frequented  by  bees,  like  the  HymeU 
tu9  in  Attica. 

3)  To  buzz ,  to  hum ,  to  make  a 
noise  like  bees. 


4)  Casca  struck  Csesar  on  the  neck, 
coming  like  a  cur  or  worthless  dege- 
nerate  dog  behind  him. 

5)  i.  e.  will  be  put  again  into  its 
sheath. 

6)  Old  copy —  three  and  thirty;  but 
I  have  ventured  to  reduce  this  num- 
ber to  three  and  twenty  from  the 
joint  authorities  of  Appian ,  Pbttarch 
and  Suetonius:  and  I  am  persuaded, 
the  error  was  not  from  the  poet  but 
his  transcribers.  Theobald.  -—  Beau- 
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Be  well  aveug'd ;  or  till  another  Csesar 

Have  added  slaughter  to  the  sword  of  traitors.  ^ 

Bbu.    C»sar;  thou  canst  not  die  by  traitors'  hands, 
Unless  thou  bring'st  them  with  thee. 

Oct.  So  I  hope; 

I  was  not  born  to  die  on  Brutus'  sword. 

Bru.    O;  if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain,' 
Young  man,  thou  couldst  not  die  more  honourable. 

Cas.  a  peevish  school-boy^  worthless  of  such  honour, 
Joined  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller.^. 

Ant.    Old  Cassius  still! 

Oct.  Come,  Antony;  away.  — 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth :^ 
If  you  dare  fight  to  day,  come  to  the  field; 
If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs.^ 

[Exeunt  Gotavius,  Antony,  and  their  Jrmy. 

Cas.    Why  now,  blow,  wind;  swell,  biUow;  and  swim, 
bark! 
The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard. 

Bru.   Ho! 
Lucilius;  hark,  a  word  with  you. 

Luc.  My  lord. 

[Brutus  and  Lucilius  converse  apart. 

Cas.    Messala,  — 

Mes.  What  says  my  general? 

Cas.  Messala, 

This  is  my  birth-day;  as  this  very  day 
Was  Cassius  born.®     Give  me  thy  hand,  Messala: 


mont  and  Fletcher  Lave  fallen  into 
a  similar  mistake,  in  their  Noble 
Gentleman : 

,,So  Caesar  fell,  when  in  ihe  Capitol, 
They  gave  his  budy  (wo  and  thirty  wounds. '* 
Jtitson. 

1)  i.  e.  till  the  traitors  have  killed 
another  Csesar,  that  is,  Octctvitts  Cw- 
sarj  the  speaker  liimself. 

2)  Strain  is  race. 

3)  A  masker ,  one  who  revels  in  a 
mask,  a  mummer,  that  is,  a  dissolute 
fellow.  —  A  reveller  J  one  who  feasts 
with  noisy  jollity.   See  p.  40,  *). 

4)  Hurl  (throw  with  violence)  is 
pecalarly  expressive.  The  challen- 
ger in  judicial  combats  was  said  to 


hurl  down  his  gtige ,  when  he  threw 
his  glove  down  as  a  pledge  that  he 
would  make  good  his  charge  against 
his  adversary.  Holt  White, 

5)  Stomach  for  desire ,  inclination : 
when  you  like. 

6)  Almost  every  circumstance  in 
this  speech  is  taken  from  North^s 
Translation  oi Plutarch:  ,3at  touch- 
ing Cassius ,  Messala  reporteth  that 
he  supped  by  himselfe  in  his  tent 
with  a  few  of  his  friends ,  and  that 
all  supper  tyme  he  looked  very  sadly, 
and  was  full  of  thoughts,  although 
it  was  against  his  nature :  and  that 
after  supper  he  tooke  him  .by  the 
hande ,    and  holding  him  fast  (in  to- 
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Be  thou  my  witness,  that^  against  my  will^ 

As  Pompey  was,^  am  I  compelled  to  set 

Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties. 

Yon  know,  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong,' 

And  his  opinion:  now  I  change  my  mind, 

And  partly  credit'  things  that  do  presage. 

Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former*  ensign 

Two  miffhty  eagles  fell^  and  there  they  perch'd,  * 

Gorging^  and  feeding  from  our  soldiers'  hands; 

Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted^  us; 

This  morning  are  they  fled  away,  and  gone; 

And  in  their  steads,  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kites, 

Fly  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us, 

As  we  were  sickly  pray;^  their  shadows  seem 

A  canopy®  most  fatal,  under  which 

Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

Mess.   Believe  not  so. 

Cas.  I  but  believe  it  partly; 

For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit;  and  resolv'd 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly. 

Beu.    Even  so,  Lucilius. 

Cas.  Now,  most  noble  Brutus, 

The  gods  to-day  stand  friendly;^®  that  we  may, 
Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age! 
But,  since  the  affairs  of  men  rest  still  uncertain. 


ken  of  kinjdness  as  his  maimer  was) 
told  him  in  Greeke,  Hessala,  I  pro- 
test ynto  thee,  and  make  thee  my 
witnes ,  that  I  am  compelled  against 
my  minde  and  wiU  (as  Pompey  the 
Great  was)  to  oommit  the  libertie  of 
our  country,  to  the  hazard  of  a  bat- 
teL  And  yet  we  must  be  lively  and 
of  good  corage,  considering  our 
good  fortune,  whom  we  should 
wronge  too  muche  to.  mistrust  her, 
although  we  follow  evill  counselL 
Messala  writeth,  that  Cassius ,  hay- 
ing spoken  these  last  words  vnto 
him,  he  bad  him  farewell,  and  willed 
him  to  come  to  supper  to  him  the 
next  night  following,  bicause  it  was 
his  birth-day."  Steevens. 

1)  In  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  in 
Thessaly,  the  9th  of  Augpist  48 
B.C. 


2)  To  hold  strong ,  to  adhere  to.  — 
Epicurus,  was  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher of  Athens,  founder  of  a  philoso- 
phical sect  bearing  his  name. 

3)  To  credit,  as  a  verb  active,  to 
believe,  to  confide  in. 

4)  Former,  first  in  place,  fore,  fore- 
most, applied  here  to  place,  as  it 
is  otherwise  to  time. 

5)  To  perch,  to  sit  or  roost  as  a 
bird. 

6)  To  gorge  f  to  fill  up  to  the  throat ; 
to  glut  or  swallow. 

7)  To  consort,  to  accompany. 

8)  As  if  we  were  a  prey  afflicted 
with  disease  and  therefore  soon  to 
be  seized. 

9)  canopy,  a  covering  spread  over 
the  head,  a  pall. 

10)  i.  e.  they  may  be  propitious  or 
favourable. 
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Let's  reason  with*  the  worst  that  may  befall. 
If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  together: 
What  are  you  then  determinea  to  do?* 

Bbu.    Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy,' 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself:  —  I  know  not  how, 
Buf  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile,  • 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,*  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life:*  arming  myself  with  patience,^ 
To  stay  the  Providence  of  some  high  powers 
That  govern  us  below.'' 


1)  Let  us'  deduce  consequences 
from,  or  examine  the  worst,  etc. 

2)  i.  e.  I  am  resolved  in  such  a 
case  to  kill  myself.  What  are  you 
determined  of?    Warhurton. 

3)  There  is  an  apparent  contra- 
diction between  the  sentiments 
which  Brutus  expresses  in  this,  and 
in  his  subsequent  speech ;  but  there 
is  no  real  inconsistancy.  Brutus  had 
laid  it  down  to  himself  as  a  prin- 
ciple, to  abide  every  chance  and  ex- 
tremity of  war;  but  when  Cassius 
reminds  him  of  the  disgrace  of  being 
led  in  triumph  through  the  streets 
of  Rome,  he  acknowledges  that  to 
be  a  trial  which  he  could  not  en- 
dure. Nothing  is  more  natural  than 
this.  We  lay  down  a  system  of  con- 
duct for  ourselves,  but  occurrences 
may  happen  that  will  force  us  to  de- 
part from  it.     M.  Mason, 

4)  To  fcdly  to  happen. 

5)  i.  e.  to  shorten  life.  —  To  pre- 
vent is  to  anticipate.  By  time  is 
meant  the  full  and  complete  time ; 
the  period.     Malone, 

6)  Warhitrton  thinks,  that  in  this 
speech  something  is  lost;  but  there 
needed  only  a  parenthesis  to  clear 
it.  The  construction  is  this:  I  am 
determined  to  act  according  to  that 
philosophy  which  directed  me  to 
blame  the  suicide  of  Cato;  arming 
myself  with  patience,  etc.    Johnson, 

7)  So,  in  Sir  Thomas  North:  — 
,, There  Cassius  beganne  to  speak 


first,  and  sayd:  the  gods  graunt  V8, 

0  Brutus,  that  this  day  we  may 
winne  the  field,  and  ever  after  to 
live  all  the  rest  of  our  life  quietly, 
one  with  another.  But  sith  the  gods 
have  so  ordeyned  it ,  that  the  great- 
est and  chiefest  things  amongest 
men  are  most  uncertayne ,  and  that 
if  the  battell  fall  out  otherwise  to 
daye  then  we  wishe  or  looke  for,  we 
shall  hardely  meete  againe,  what 
art  thou  then  determined  to  doe  ?  to 
fly  or  dye  ?  Brutus  aunswered  him, 
being  yet  but  a  young  man,  and  not 
ouer  greatly  experienced  in  the 
world:  I  trust  (I  know  not  how)  a 
certaine  rule  of  philosophie,  by  the 
which  I  did  greatly  blame  and  re- 
prove Cato  for  killing  of  him  selfe, 
as  being  no  lawfull  nor  godly  acte, 
touching  the  gods,  nor  concerning 
men,  valiant ;  not  to  give  place  and 
yeld  to  diuine  prouidence,  and  not 
constantly  and  paciently  to  take 
whatsoever  it  pleaseth  him  to  send 
vs,  but  to  drawe  backe,  and  flie: 
but  being  now  in  the  middest  of  the 
daunger,  I  am  of  a  contrarie  mind. 
For  if  it  be  not  the  will  of  God,  that 
this  battell  fall  out  fortunate  for  vs, 

1  will  look  no  more  for  hope,  neither 
seeke  to  make  any  new  supply  for 
war  againe  but  will  rid  me  of  this 
miserable  world,  and  content  me 
with  my  fortune.  For,  I  gave  vp  my 
life  for  my  contry  in  tne  ides  of 
Marche ,   for  the  which  I  shall  live 
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Gas.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle, 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Rome? 

Bbu.    No,  Cassius,  no:  think  not,  thou  noble  Roman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  §o  bound  to  Rome; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind.     But  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  begun*/ 
And  whether  we  shall  meet  again  I  know  not. 
Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take:^  — 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Cassius! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why  we  shall  smile; 
If  not ,  why  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Cas.    For. ever,  and  for  e¥er,  farewell,  Brutus! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we'll  smile  indeed: 
If  not,  'tis  true,  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Bbu.   Why  then,  lead  on.  —  O,  that  a  man  might  know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business,  ere  it  come! 
But  it  sufficeth,  that  the  day  will  end. 
And  then  the  end  is  known.  —  Come,  ho!  away!    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  —  The  Field  of  Battle. 
Alarum,    Enter  Bbutus  and  Mess^lla. 
Bru.    Ride,  ride,  Messala,  ride,  and  give  these  bills ^ 
Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side:  [Loud  Alarum. 

Let  them  set  on  at  once ;  for  I  perceive 
Bud  cold  demeanour^  in  Octavius'  wing. 
And  sudden  push  gives  them  the  overthrow. 
Ride,  ride,  Messala:  let  them  all  come  down.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  in.  ~  Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Alarum.    Enter  Cassius  and  Titinius. 
Cas.    O^  look,  Titinius,  look,  the  villains  fly: 
Mvself  have  to  mine  own  turn'd  enemy  :*^ 
This  ensign^  here  of  mine  was  turning  back; 


in  another  more  glorious  worlde." 
Steevens, 

1)  Our  author  ought  to  have  writ- 
ten —  began. 

2)  i.  e.  let  us  take  our  everlasting, 
and  therefore,  our  last  farewell. 

3)  BillSj  directions  for  the  officers. 
--  So ,  in  the  old  translation  of  Plu- 
torch:  „In  the  meane  tyme  Brutus 
that  led  the  right  winge ,  sent  little 


billes  to  the  collonels  and  captaines 
of  private  bandes,  in  which  he  wrote 
the  worde  of  the  battell ,  etc.  Stee- 
vens. 

4)  Cold  behaviour  J  feeble  resistance. 

o)  I  myself  have  turned  enemy  to 
my  own  people. 

6)  Ensign  means  the  flag  or  stand- 
ard of  a  regiment,  as  well  as  the  of- 
ficer who  carries  it.  Its  last  syllable 
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I  slew  the  coward,  and  did  take  it  from  him. 

Tit.    O  Cassius,  Brutus  gave  the  word  too  early: 
Who  having  some  advantage  on  Octavius, 
Took  it  too  eagerly:  his  soldiers  fell  to  dpoil, ^ 
Whilst  we  by  Antony  were  all  enclosed. 

Enter  Pirdabus. 

Pin.    Fly  further  oflF,  my  lord,  fly  further  oflF; 
Mark  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  my  lord! 
Fly  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  tar  oflF. 

Cas.    This  hill  is  far  enough.*    Look,  look,  Titinius; 
Are  those  my  tents,  where  I  perceive  the  fire? 

Tit.    They  are,  my  lord. 

Cas.  Titinius,  if  thou  lov'st  me. 

Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in  him, 
Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  traops, 
And  here  again  that  I  may  rest  assur'd, 
Whether  yond'  troops  are  friend  or  enemy. 

Tit.    1  will  be  here  again,  even  with  a  thought.  ^   [ExU. 


has  tho  long  sound ,  though ,  in  the 
military  profession,  it  is  oftener 
pronounced  short,  as  if  written  ensin, 

1)  i.  e.  began  to  plunder. 

2)  Thus,  in  the  old  translation  of 
Plutarch:  „So,  Cassius  him  selfe  was 
at  length  compelled  to  flie,  with  a 
few  about  him,  vnto  a  little  hill, 
from  whence  they  might  easily  see 
what  was  done  in  all  the  plaine: 
howbeit  Cassius  him  selfe  sawe 
nothing,  for  his  sight  was  yerie  bad, 
saving  (except)  that  he  saw  (and  yet 
with  much  a  doe)  how  the  enemies 
spoiled  his  campo  before  his  eyes. 
He  sawe  also  a  great  troupe  of 
horsemen,  whom  Brutus  sent  to  aide 
him,  and  thought  that  they  were  his 
enemies  that  followed  him :  but  yet 
he  sent  Titinius ,  one  of  them  that 
was  with  him  ,  to  go  and  know  what 
they  were.  Brutus  horsemen  sawe 
himcommingafarre  of,whome  when 
they  knewe  that  he  was  one  of  Cas- 
sius' chiefest  friendes,  they  showted 
out  for  joy:  and  they  that  were  fa- 
miliarly acquainted  with  him,  light- 
ed from  their  horses ,  and  went  and 
imbraced  him.   The  rest  compassed 


him  in  romide  about  a  horsebacke, 
with  songs  of  victorie  and  g^at 
rushing  of  their  hames,  so  that  they 
made  all  the  field  ring  againe  for 
joy.  But  this  marred  all.  For  Cas- 
sius thinking  in  deed  that  Titinius 
was  taken  of  the  enemies ,  he  then 
spake  these  wordes:  desiring  too 
much  to  Hue,  I  haue  lined  to  see  one 
of  my  best  frendes  taken,  for  my 
sake,  before  my  face.  After  that  he 
got  into  a  tent  where  no  bodye  was, 
and  took  Pindarus  with  him ,  one  of 
his  freed  bondmen,  whom  heresemed 
ever  for  suche  a  pinche ,  since  the 
cursed  battell  of  the  Parthians, 
where  Crassus  was  slaine,  though 
he  notwithstanding  scaped  from  that 
overthrow;  but  then  casting  his 
clonk  ouer  his  head ,  and  holding 
out  his  bare  neck  vnto  Pindarus,  he 
gaue  him  his  head  to  be  striken  off. 
So  the  head  was  found  severed  from 
the  bodie :  but  after  that  time  Pin- 
darus was  neuer  scene  more.''  Stee- 
vens, 

3)  i.  e.  in  a  moment,  instantly.  — 
The  same  expression  occurs  again 
in    Antony    and    Cleopatra:    ,,That 
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Cas.    Go,  Pindarus,  get  higher  on  that  hill; 
M7  sight  was  ever  thick;  regard  Titinius/ 
And  tell  me  what  thou  not'st  about  the  field.  — 

[ExU  PiNDABUS. 

This  day  I  breathed  first  :^  time  is  come  round, 

And  where  I  did  begin,  there  I  shall  end: 

My  life  is  run  his  compass.'  —  Sirrah,  what  news?* 

Pin.  [Above.]  O  mv  lord! 

Cas.    What  news? 

Pin.    Titinius  is 
Enclosed  round  about  with  horsemen,  that 
Make  to  him  on  the  spur;*  —  yet  he  spurs  on.  — 
Now  they  are  almost  on  him;  now,  Titmius!  — 
Now  some  'light:*  —  O,  he  lights  too  —  he's  ta'en  — and, 
hark!  [Shout. 

They  shout  for  joy. 

Cas.  Come  down,  behold  no  more.  — 

O,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long. 
To  see  my  best  friend  ta'en  before  my  face! 

Enter  Pindarus. 
Come  hither,  sirrah: 
In  Parthia'  did  I  take  thee  prisoner; 
And  then  I  swore  thee,  saying  of  thy  life,® 
That  whatsoever  I  did  bid  thee  do. 
Thou  shouldst  attempt  it.     Come  now,  keep  thine  oath! 
Now  be  a  freeman;  and,  with  this  good  sword. 
That  ran  through  Csesar's  bowels,  search  this  bosom. 
Stand  not  to  answer:  Here,  take  thou  the  hilts ;^ 
And,  when  my  face  is  covered  as  'tis  now. 
Guide  thou  the  sword,  —  C«sar,  thou  art  reveng'd. 
Even  with  the  sword  that  kill'd  thee.  [Dies. 


which  IB  now  a  horse,   enen  with  a 
thought  The  rack  dislimns,  —  **. 

1)  i.  e.  my  sight  was  always  hetd, 

2)  This  was  his  birth -day,  as  he 
has  already  said,  p.  84,  *). 

3>  So,  in  King  Lear,  the  Bastard 
dying  says :  „The  wheel  is  come  full 
circle,    Steevens. 

4)  Sirrah,  as  appears  from  many 
of  our  old  plays,  was  the  usual  ad- 
dress in  speaking  to  servants,  and 
children.    Malone,    See  p.  43,  '). 


5)  They  puriftue  him  with  great 
speed, 

6)  To  'light,  to  alight  or  light,  to 
descend  from  the  horse. 

7)  A  country  of  Asia. 

8)  To  awear,  as  a  verb  active,  to 
obtest  by  an  oath ,  to  conjure  or  en- 
treat. —  I  bound  thee  by  oath,  I  the 
preserver  of  thy  life,  etc. 

9)  The  hilts,  as  a  plural,  the  handle 
of  a  sword.  See  afterwards,  p.  ©4,  *). 
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Pin.    So  I  am  free,  yet  would  not  bo  have  b^en. 
Durst  I  have  done  my  will.    O  Cassius! 
Far  from  this  country  Pindarus  shall  run, 
Whei^e  never  Roman  shall  take  note  of  him.  [Exit, 

Re-enter  Titiitiub  nith  Mebsala. 

Mbs.    It  is  but  change,  Titinius;  for  Octavius 
Is  overthrown  by  noble  Brutus'  power. 
As  Cassius'  legions  are  by  Antony. 

Tit.    These  tidings  will  well  comfort  CassiuB* 

Mes.    Where  did  you  leave  him? 

Tit.  All  disconsolate^ 

With  Pindarus  his  bondman,  on  this  hill.  — 

Mes.    Is  not  that  he,  that  lies  upon  the  ground? 

Tit.    He  lies  not  like  the  living.    O  my  heart! 

Mes.    Is  not  that  he? 

Tit.  No;  this  was  he,  Messala, 

But  Cassius  is  no  more.  —  O  setting  sun! 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to-night, 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set; 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  set!    Our  day  is  cone; 
Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come;  our  deeds  are  done; 
Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed. 

Mes.    Mistrust  of  good  success  hath  done  this  deed. 
O  hateful  error,  melancholy's  child! 
Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts^  of  men 
The  things  that  are  not?     O  error,  soon  conceived. 
Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth, 
But  kill'st  the  mother  that  engendered  thee. 

Tit.    What,  Pindarus?  Whore  ai-t  thou,  Pindarus? 

Mes.    Seek  him,  Titinius:  whilst  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  his  ears:  I  may  say,  thrusting  it; 
For  piercing  steel,  and  darts  envenomed, ^ 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus, 
As  tidings  of  this  sight.  ^ 

Tit.  Hie  you,^  Messala, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Pindarus  the  while.  [Exit  Mebsala. 

Why  didst  thou  send  mo  forth,  brave  Cassius? 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  friends,  and  did  not  they 


1)  Apt  means  ready,  qnick,  as  an 
apt  nit, 

2)  Poisoned  javelins. 


3)  i.  e.  as  news  informing  him  of 
snch  an  aspect  as  this. 

4)  Hie  you,  hasten;  see  p.  21,  ^). 
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Put  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  victory, 

And  bid  me  giy*t  thee?  Didst  thon  not  hear  their  shouts? 

Alas!  thou  hast  misconstrued^  every  thing. 

But  hold  thee,  take  this  garland  on  thy  brow; 

Thy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  thee,  and  I 

Will  do  his  bidding.  —  Brutus,  come  apace,  ^ 

And  see  hpw  I  regarded  Caius  Cassius.  — 

By  your  leave,  gods:  —  This  is  a  Roman's  part:^ 

Come,  Cassius'  sword,  and  find  Titinius'  heart.  [Dies. 

Alarum,    Re-enter  Mbsbala,  with  Bbutus,  young  Cato,  Stsato, 
VoLUMHitJS,  and  LucHiIDb. 

Bru.    Where,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  body  lie? 

Mes.    Lo^l  yonder;  and  Titinius  mourning  it. 

Bbu.   Titmius'  face  is  upward. 

Cato.  He  is  slain. 

Bru.    O  Julius  C»sar,  thou  art  mighty  yet! 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails.  [Low  Alarums. 

Cato.  Brave  Titinius! 

Look,  whe'r^  he  have  not  crown'd  dead  Cassius! 

Bbu.    Are  yet  two  Romans  liviiig  such  as  these?  — 
The  last  of  all  the  Romans,®  fare  thee  well! 
It  is  impossible  that  ever  Rome 

Shoidd  Dreed  thy  fellow.^  —  Friends,  I  owe  m'ore  tears 
To  this  dead  man,  than  you  shall  see  me  pay. — 
I  shall  find  time,  Cassius,  I  shall  find  time.  — 
Come,  therefore,  and  to  'Thassos®  send  his  body; 
His  funeral  shall  not  be  in  our  camp, 
Lest  it  discomfort  us.  —  Lucilius,  come; 
And  come,  young  Cato,  let  us  to  the  field.  — • 
Labeo,  and  Flavins,  set  our  battles  on:  — 


1)  To  maconstruey  to  interpret 
wrong. 

2)  Jipiicc,  hastily,  speedily,,  qniekly. 
d)  A  Romanes  'part^  his  particular 

character. 

4)  LOy  look,  behold. 

&)  ^AtfV,  8eep.5,*). 

6)  From  the  old  translation  oi  Plu- 
tarch: „8o,  when  he  (Urutos)  was 
come  thither,  after  he  had  lanMnted 
the  death  of  Cassius,  calling  him 
„The  last  of  all  the  Romans ,  oeing 
impossible  that  Rome  should  erer 


breede  again^  so  noble  and  raliant 
a  man"  as  he ,  he  caused  his  bodie 
to  be  buriecl;"  etc.  —  Rowe  and  all 
subsequent  editors  read,  as  we  should 
now  write,  —  T^hau  last,  etc. 

7)  Thy  fellow,  one  of  the  same 
kind;  thy  like  or  equal. 

8)  Old  copy  --  Tharsu^,  It  is  Thas- 
908  in  North's  Translation,  ITtassos 
or  Thasos,  is  an  island  of  the  ^gean 
sea,  abounding  in  marble  and  com, 
and  celebrated  for  its  wine  and  nuts. 
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Tis  three  o'clock;  and,  Romans,  yet  ere  night 

We  shall  try  fortune  in  a  second  fight.  [JEcceuni^ 

SCENE  rV.  —  Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum,    Enter,  fighting,  Soldiers  of  both  Annies;  then  Brutus  ,  Ca.to, 
LuciLius,  and  others, 

Bru.    Yet,  countrymen,  O,  yet  hold  up  your  heads! 

Cato.    What  bastard  doth  not?^  Who  will  go  with  me? 
I  will  proclaim  nay  name  about  the  field : 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho!* 
A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country's  friend; 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho!  [Charges  the  Enemy. 

Bru.    And  I  am  Brutus,  Marcus  Brutus,  I; 
Brutus,  my  country's  friend;  know  me  for  Brutus. 

[Exity  charging  the  Enemy,    Cato  is  overpowered, 
and  falls, 

Luc.    O  younff  and  noble  Cato,  art  thou  down? 
Why,  now  thou  diest  as  bravely  as  Titinius; 
And  mayst  be  honoured,  bein^  Cato's  son.* 

1  Sold.    Yield,*  or  thou  diest. 

Luc.  Only  I  yield  to  die: 

There  is  so  much  that  thou  wilt  kill  me  straight;* 

[Offering  Money, 
Kill  Brutus,  and  be  honoured  in  his  death. 

1  Sold.    We  must  not.  —  A  noble  prisoner! 

2  Sold.    Room,  ho!  Tell  Antony;  Brutus  is  ta'en. 

1  Sold.    I'll  tell  the  news.  —  Here  comes  the  general : 

Enter  Antony. 
Brutus  is  ta'en,  Brutus  is  ta  en,  my  lord. 
Ant.    Where  is  he? 
Luc.    Safe,  Antony;®  Brutus  is  safe  enough: 


1)  i.e.  he  who  would  not  do  so,  would 
be  a  bastard:  every  brave  Koman 
will  do  so. 

2)  So  in  the  old  translation  of  Plu- 
tarch: „There  was  the  sonne  of  Mar- 
cus Cato  slaine  valiantly  fighting, 
etc.  calling  aloud  his  name  and  his 
father's  name,"  etc.     Steevens, 

3)  i.  e.  worthy  of  him.  Warhvrton, 

4)  Give  up  the  contest;  surrender. 

5)  i.  e.  I  yield  only  on  this  condi- 
tion, that  I  may  die ;  here  is  so  much 
gold    as    thou    seest    in  my  hand, 


which  I  offer  thee  as  a  reward  for 
speedy  death.     Johnson, 

6)  So,  in  Plutarch:  „In  the  mean 
time  Lucilius  was  brought  to  him, 
who  stowtly  with  a  bold  countenance 
sayd ,  Antonius ,  I  dare  assure  thee, 
that  no  enemie  hath  taken,  nor 
shall  take  Marcus  Brutus  aliue ;  and 
I  beseech  God  keope  him  for  that 
fortune.  For  wheresoeuer  he  be 
found,  aliue  or  dead,  he  will  be 
found  like  himself e.  And  now  for 
my  selfe,    I   am   come  vnto  thee, 
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I  dare  assure  thee,  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus : 
The  gods  defend  him  from  so  great  a  shame ! 
When  you  do  find  him  or  alive,  or  dead, 
He  will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himself. 

Ant.    This  is  not  Brutus,  friend,  I  assure  you, 
A  prize  no  less  in  worth:  keep  this  man  safe. 
Give  him  all  kindness:  ^  I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends  than  enemies.     Go  on, 
And  see  whe'r  Brutus  be  alive,  or  dead: 
And  bring  us  word,  unto  Octavius'  tent, 
How  erery  thing  is  chanc'd.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  V.  —  Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Enter  BbutuSi  Dardanius,  Clitus,  Stbato,  and  Volumnius. 
Bru.    Come,  poor  remains  of  friends,  rest  on  this  rock. 
Cli.    Statilius  show'd  the  torch-light  ;2  but,  my  lord, 


hauing  decerned  these  men  of  armes 
here,  hearing  them  downe  that  I 
was  Bmtus:  and  doe  not  refase  to 
suffer  any  torment  thou  wilt  put  me 
to.  LuciHus  words  made  them  all 
amazed  that  heard  him.  Antonins  on 
the  other  side,  looking  vpon  all  them 
that  had  brought  him,  sajd  vnto 
them:  my  companions,  I  thinke  je 
are  sorie  you  have  failed  of  your 
purpose ,  and  that  you  thinke  this 
man  hath  done  great  wrong :  but  I 
doe  assure  you,  you  have  taken  a 
better  bootie,  then  that  you  followed. 
For  instead  of  an  enemie ,  ^u  have 
brought  me  a  friend,  etc.   Steevens. 

1)  Do  every  thing  to  please  or 
oblige  him. 

2)  So,  in  Plutarch:  „ Furthermore, 
Brutus  thought  that  there  was  no 
great  number  of  men  slain  in  battell, 
and  to  know  the  trueth  of  it,  tiiem 
was  one  called  Statilius,  that  pro- 
mised to  goe  through  his  enemies 
(for  otherwise  it  was  impossible  to 
goe  see  their  campe,)  and  from 
thence  if  all  were  well,  that  he 
would  lift  vp  a  torch-light  in  the 
ayer,  and  then  returne  againe  with 
8p«ed  to  him.  The  torch-light  wasi 
lift  vp  as  he  had  promised,  for  Sta-' 


tUius  went  thither.  Nowe  Brutus 
seeing  Statilius  tarie  long  after  that, 
and  that  he  came  not  again,  he 
say'd:  if  Statilius  de^aliue,  he  will 
come  againe.  But  his  euil  fortune 
was  suche ,  that  as  he  came  backe, 
he  lighted  in  his  enemies  hands,  and 
was  slaine.  Now ,  the  night  being 
farre  spent,  Brutus  as  he  sate,  bow- 
ed toward  Clitus,  one  of  his  men,  and 
told  him  somewhat  in  his  eare;  the 
other  aunswered  him  not,  but  fell  a 
weeping.  Thereupon  he  proued  Dar- 
danus ,  and  sayd  somewhat  also  to 
him :  at  length  he  came  to  Volumnius 
him  selfe,  and  speaking  to  him  in 
Grseke ,  prayed  him  for  the  studies 
sake  which  brought  them  acquainted 
together,  that  he  woulde  helpe  him 
to  put  his  hande  to  his  sword,  to 
thrust  it  in  him  to  kill  him.  Vo- 
lumnius denied  his' request,  and  so 
did  many  others:  and  amongst  the 
rest,  one  of  them  sayd,  there  was  no 
tarrying  for  them  there,  but  that 
they  must  needes  flie.  Then  Brutus 
rising  vp,  we  must  flie  in  deede, 
sayd  he,  but  it  must  be  with  our 
hands,  not  with  our  feete.  Then 
taking  every  man  by  the  hand ,  he 
sayd  these  words  vnto  them  with  a 
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He  came  not  back;  he  is  or  ta'en,  or  slain. 

Bru.    Sit  thee  down,  Clitns,  slaying  is  the  word: 
It  is  a  deed  in  fashion.   Hark  thee,  Ctlitos.  —    [Whispering. 

Cli.    What,  I,  my  lord?  No,  not  for  all  the  world. 

Bbu.    Peace,  then,  no  words. 

Cli.  ni  rather  kill  myselL 

Bru.    Hark  thee,  Dardanius!  [Whispers  Mm. 

Dar.  I  do  such  a  deed? 

Cli.    O,  Dardanius! 

Dar.   O,  Clitus! 

Cli.    What  ill  raquest  did  Brutus  make  to  thee? 

Dab.    To  kill  him,  Clitus:  Look,  he  meditates.   ' 

Cli.   Now  is  that  noble  vessel  full  of  grief, 
That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes. 

Bbu.   Come  hither,  good  Volumnius:  list  a  word. 

Vol.    What  says  my  lord? 

Bbu.  Why,  this,  Volumnius: 

The  ghost  of  Csesar  hath  appeared  to  me 
Two  several  times  by  night:  at  Sardis,  once; 
And,  this  last  night,  here  in  Philippi'  fields. 
I  know,  my  hour  is  come. 

Vol.  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Bru.    Nay,  I  am  sure  it  is,  Volumnius. 
Thou  seest  the  world,  Volumnius,  how  it  goes; 
Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit:^  * 

It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves. 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.     Good  Volumnius, 
Thou  know'st,  that  we  two  went  to  school  together; 
Even  for  that  our  love  of  old  I  pray  thee. 
Hold  thou  my  sword-hilts,^  whilst  I  jj^n  on  it. 


chearfall  countenance.  It  rejoyceth 
my  heart  that  not  one  of  my  frends 
hath  failed  me  at  my  neede ,  and  I 
do  not  complaine  of  my  fortune,  but 
only  for  my  countries  sake :  for,  as 
for  me,  I  thinke  my  selfe  happier 
than  they  that  have  ouercome ,  con- 
sidering that  I  leaue  a  perpetuall 
fame  of  our  corage  and  manhoode, 
the  which  our  enemies  the  conquer- 
ors shall  neuer  attaine  vnto  by 
force  nor  money,  neither  can  let 
their  posteritie  to  say,  that  they 
being  naughtie  and  unjust  men,  haue 


slaine  good  men,  to  vsurpe  tyran- 
nical power  not  pertaining  to 
them.  Uauing  sayd  so,  he  prayed 
euery  man  to  shift  for  themselves, 
and  he  went  a  litle  aside,  etc.  Stee- 
tens, 

1)  i.  e.  have  vanquished  and 
driven  us  to  the  abyss. 

2)  So  in  the  old  copy,  and  rightly. 
So  before,  p.  89.  ^):  „take  thou  the 
MHs/''  Rowe  and  other  modern  edi- 
tors read,  agreeably  to  the  language 
of  the  present  time,  —  my  swards 
kilt.    Malone. 
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Vol.    That's  not  an  office  for  a  friend,  my  lord* 

[JlarurBy  siMl 

Cli.    Fly,  fly,  my  lord;  there  is  no  tarrying  here. 

Bru.   Farewell  to  you;  —  and  you;  —  and  yon,  Vo« 
lumnius,  — 
Strato,  thou  hast  been  all  this  while  asleep; 
Farewell  to  thee,  too,  Strato.  '—  Countrymen, 
My  heart  doth  joy,  that  yet  in  all  my  life, 
I  found  no  man,  but  he  was  true  to  me. 
I  shall  have  gloi^  by  this  losing  day,^ 
More  than  Octavins,  and  Mark  Antony, 
By  this  vile  conquest  shall  attain  unto.^ 
So  fare  you  well  at  once;  for  Brutus'  tongu/e 
Hath  almost  ended  his  life's  history: 
!Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes;  my  bones  would  rest, 
That  have  but  laboured  to  attain  this  hour. 

[Alarum.     Cry  wiibin;  Fly;  fly;  fly» 

Cli.    Fly,  my  lord,  fly. 

Bru.  Hence;  I  will  follow  thee. 

[Exeunt  Clitus,  Dabdanius,  ani  YoLUMinus. 
I  pr'ythee,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord: 
Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  regpect; 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour^  in  it: 
Hold  then  my  sword  and  turn  away  thy  face, 
While  I  do  run  upon  it.    Wilt  thou,  btrato? 

Stra.    Give  me  your  hand  first:  Fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

Bru.    Farewell,  good  Strato.  —  C»sar,  now  be  still, 
I  kiird  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will. 

[He  runs  on  his  Sword,  and  dies. 

Alarum,    Retreat,    Enter  Octavius,  Antony,  Messala,  Luciliub,  and 

their  Army. 

Oct.   What  man  is  that? 

Mes.    My  master's  man.  —  Strato,  where  is  thy  master? 

Stra.    Free  from  the  bondage  you  are  in,  Messala; 
The  conquerors  c^n  but  make  a  fire  of  him;* 
For  Brutus  only  overcame  himself. 
And  no  man  else  hath  honour  by  his  death. 


1)  This  losing  i.  e.  disastrous ,   un- 
sneceBsfnl  day, 

2)  i.  e.  I  shall  have  more  glory  by 
this  loss,   than  Octavius  and  Mark 


Antony  will  gain  by  their  vile  vie* 
tory. 

3)  A  smatch  f  a  taste  or  tincture  of 
honour;  some  honour. 

4)  i.  e.  bum  him  to  ashes. 
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Luc.    So  Brutus  should  be  found.  —  I  thank  thee,  Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  prov'd  Lucilius'  sajinfi;  tme.^ 

Oct.    All  that  sery'd  Brutus,  I  will  entertain  them.' 
Fellow,  wilt  thou  bestow  thy  time  with  me?' 

Stra.    Ay,  if  Messala  will  prefer*  me  to  you, 

Oct.    Do  bo,  Messala. 

Mes.  How  died  my  master,  Strato 

Stba.    I  held  the  sword,  and  he  did  run  on  it. 

Mes.    Octavius,  then  take  him  to  follow  thee, 
That  did  the  latest  service  to  mv  master. 

Ant.   This  was  the  noblest  Koman  of  them  all: 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he,^ 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Cnsar; 
He  only,  in  a  general  honest  uiought, 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them.' 
His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up. 
And  say  to  all  the  world.  This  was  a  man! 

Oct.    According  to  his  virtue  let  us  use  him,^ 
With  all  respect  and  rights  of  burial. 
Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall  lie, 
Most  like  a  soldier,  order'd  honourably.  — 
So,  call  the  field  to  rest:  and  let's  away. 
To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day.® 


'    1)  See  p.  92:   Safe,  Antony;   Bru- 
tus is  safe  enough,  etc. 

2)  i.  e.  receive  tliem  into  my  ser- 
vice, Steevens,^, 

3)  Wilt  thou  spend  thy  time ,  that 
is,  live  with  me? 

4)  To  prefer  seems  to  have  heen 
the  established  phrase  for  recom- 
mending a  servant.    Heed. 

5)  Except  him  only.  —  So,  in  Plu- 
tarch: „For  it  was  sayd  that  Anto- 
niiiH  spake  it  openly  divers  tymes, 
that  he  thought,  that  of  all  them  that 
had  slayno  (^loesar,  there  was  none 
but  Brutus  only  that  was  moved  to 
do  it,  as  thinking  the  acte  commend- 
able of  it  selfe:  but  that  all  the 
other  conspirators  did  conspire  his 
death,  for  some  private  malice  or 
envy  that  they  otherwise  did  bear 
unto  him.**    Steevens, 


G)  That  IB,  was  their  associate. 

7)  Use  him,    treai  him;    behaye 
toward  him. 

8)  Of  this  tragedy  many  particu- 
lar passages  deserve  regard,  and  the 
contention    and    reconcilement  of 
Brutus   and  Cassius  is   nnivenaUf 
celebrated;  but  I  have  never  been 
strongly  agitated  in  perusing  it,  fto^ 
think  it  somewhat  cold  and  unsf- 
footing,   compared  with  some  other 
of  Shakspe are's  plays:  his  adherence 
to  the  real  story,  and  to  Roman  man- 
ners seems  so  have  impeded  the  na- 
tural vigour  of  his  genius.  Jaknaon. 
—  Gildon  has  justly  observed,  tliti 
this  tragedy  ought  to  have  been  call- 
ed Marcus  Brutus,    Ceesar  beuig  % 
very    inconsiderable    personii|g©  \n 
the  scene ,    and  being  Killed.  Vn  the 
third  act.     Malone, 
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SCENE  —  England. 


ACT   I. 

SCENE  I.  —  London.    A.  Street. 

Enter  Gloster.  ^ 

Gloster.     Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  fflorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York;  * 
And  au  the^douds;  that  lower'd  upon  our  house^ 
In  the  deep  bosom  o{  the  ocean  buried. 
Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  yiotorious  wreaths; 
Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments;  ' 
Our  stem  alarums  changed  to  merry  meetings. 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delij^htful  measures.  ^ 
Grim-visag'd  war  hath  smootnd  his  wrinkled  front;  ^ 
And  noW;  instead  of  moxmting  barbed  steeds,  ^ 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries, 
He  capers  ^  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber, 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 
But  I,  that  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  tricks. 
Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass ; 
I,  that  am  rudely  stamped,  and  want  love's  majesty, 
To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph; 
I,*  that  am  curtail'd  of  this  fair  proportion,  ® 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature,  • 
Deform'd,  unfinish'd,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up, 
And  that  so  lamefy  and  unfashionable,  ^^  y. 

That  dogs  bark  at  me,  as  I  halt  by  them;  ** 


1.  In  the  broad  outlines  of  Rich- 
ard's person  and  character  Shak- 
speare  has  closely  adhered  to  the 
description  of  the  usurper  by  Sir 
Thomas  More. 

2.  The  cognizance  of  Edward  IV. 
was  a  sun,  in  memory  of  the  three 
suns,  which  are  said  to  have  ap- 
peared at  the  battle  which  he  gained 
over  the  Lancastrians  at  Mortimer's 
Gross,  in  Herefordshire,  where  tiie 
defeated  party  lost  near  4,000  men 
(A.D.  1461). 

3.  Oar  battered  weapons  hi^gup 
as  memorials. 

4.  A  measure  was,  strictly  speak- 


ing, a  stately  court  dance,  but  here 
the  word  is  employed  to  express 
dances  in  general. 

5.  Front,  forehead,  face. 

6.  A  barbed  steed  is  a  horse   ca- 
pfrisoned  for  war. 

7.  t.  e.  war  capers,  or  dances. 

8.  I,  that  am    deficient  in    the 
pleasing  form  necessary  to  a  lover. 

'9.  By  dissembling  nsLture  is  meaaU 
nature  that  puts  together  things  of 
a  dissimilar  kind,  as  a  brave  soul 
and  a  deformed  body.  Feature  is 
used  here  for  beauty  in  general. 

10.  Unfashionablify  unartfuUy. 

11.  As  I  limp  past  them. 


KING  RICHARD  ill. 


Why  I,  in  this  weak  piping  ^  time  of  peace. 

Have  no  delight  *  to  pass  away  the  time. 

Unless  to  see  mj  shaaow  in  the  sun^ 

And  descant  on  mine  *  own  deformity: 

And  therefore^  since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover, 

To  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days^  * 

I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain^ 

And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these,  days. 

Plots  have  I  laid,  mductions  '  dangerouS; 

By  drunken  prophecies,  libels,  and  dreams, 

To  set  my  brother  Clarence,  and  the  king, 

In  deadly  hate  the  one  against  the  other: 

Abd,  if  king  Edward  be  as  true  and  just. 

As  I  am  suDtle,  false,  and  treacherous. 

This  day  should  Clarence  closely  be  mew'd  up,  ^ 

About  a  prophecy,  which  says  —  that  Ot 

Of  Edward's  heirs  the  murderer  shall  be.  ^ 

Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul:  here  Clarence  comes. 

Enter  Clar£NC£,  gtiarded,  and  Brakenburt. 

Brother,  good  day.    What  means  this  armed  guard. 
That  waits  upon  your  grace? 

Clarence.  His  maiesty. 

Tendering  ^  my  person's  safety^  hatn  appointed 
This  conduct  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower. 

Gloster.     Upon  what  cause? 

Clar.  Because  my  name  is  Geozg& 

Glos.    Alack!  ^  my  lord,  that  fault  is  jione  of  yourB: 
Ho  should,  for  that,  commit  ^®  your  godfathers. 
O!  belike,  **  his  majesty  hath  some  intent, 
That  you  should  bo  new  christened  in  the  Tower. 
But  what  's  the  matter,  Clarence?  may  I  know? 


1.  To  pipe,  to  be  querulous,  to 
whine,  in  allusion  to  the  weak  or 
piping  voice  of  sick  persons. 

2.  Delight,  amusement. 

3.  Mine  and  thine  were  formerly 
used  as  adjective  possessive  pro- 
nouns before  rowels,  and  euphony 
requires  the  same  rule  to  be  ob- 
served now,  in  poetry. 

4.  Since  I  am  not  qualified  to 
play  the  lover  in  these  days,  when 
fair  speeches  and  soft  words  arc 
necessary. 


5.  t.  e.  preparations  for  miachiflt 
ti.   To  merv  up,    to  shut  upi  V 
imprison.    See  note  1,  p.  6. 

7.  About  a  prophecy,  which  ii^ 
that  a  certain  person,  the  initf^ 
letter  of  whose  name  is  O,  shopV 
be  the  disin  heritor  of  Edward's  haiit 

8.  Tendeting,  in  kind  regard  far. 
Obsolete. 

9.  Alack,  alas. 

10.  To  coinmit,  to  impiisoD. 

11.  Belike,  probably. 


ACT  I.   SCI. 


Clasence.     Yea,  Richard,  when  I  know;  but  I  protest, 
As  yet  I  do  not:  but,  as  I  can  leam. 
He  hearkens  after  prophecies,  and  dreams; 
And  from  the  cross-row  *  plucks  the  letter  Q, 
And  says,  a  wizard  told  hmi,  that  by  Q 
His  issue  disinherited  should  be: 
And,  for  *  my  name  of  George  oegins  with  G, 
It  follows  in  his  thought  that  I  am  he. 
These,  as  I  leam,  and  such  like  toys  '  as  these. 
Have  moVd  his  highness  to  commit  me  now. 

Glosteb.    Why,  this  it  is,  when  men  are  rul'd  by  women! 
'T  is  not  the  king,  that  sends  you  to  the  Tower: 
Mv  lady  Grey,  his  wife,  Clarence,  't  is  she,  * 
That  tempers  °  him  to  this  extremity. 
Was  it  not  she,  and  that  good  man  of  worship, 
Antony  Woodville,  her  brother  there, 
That  made  him  send  lord  Hastings  to  the  Tower, 
From  whence  this  present  day  he  is  deliver'd? 
We  are  not  safe,  Clarence;  we  are  not  safe. 

Clab.    By  heaven,  I  think,  there  is  no  man  secure, 
But  the  aueen's  kindred,  and  night-walking  heralds  ^ 
That  truoge  betwixt  the  king  and  mistress  Shore.  ^ 


1.  Cross-raw  is  an  old  namo  for 
the  alphabet,  from  a  cross  having 
been  placed  at  the  beginning  to 
denote  that  the  end  of  learning  is 
piety. 

2.  For,  because. 

3.  ToySj  fancies,  freaks  of  imagi- 
nation. 

4.  King  Edward  IV.  had  privately 
married  Elizabeth  Gray,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Richard  Woodville,  and 
widow  of  Sir  John  Gray,  who  was 
killed  in  battle  fighting  on  the  side 
of  Lancaster,  and  whose  estate  was 
for  that  reason  confiscated.  The 
widow  had  retired  with  her  children 
to  live  with  her  father,  to  whose 
house  the  King  accidentaUy  came, 
after  a  hunting  party.  Thinking 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
obtaining  some  grace  from  the  mo- 
narch, the  young  widow  cast  her- 
self at  his  feet  entreating  him  to 
take  pity  on  her  impoverished  and 
distressed  children.    The  King  who 


was  of  a  very  amorous  disposition, 
was  struck  with  the  lady's  beauty, 
and  made  her  his  Queen,  the  secret 
of  his  marriage  being  kept  for 
some  time.  This  marriage  had  the 
effect  of  alienating  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  the  so-called  king-maker, 
who  was  at  the  time  employed  in 
negociating  a  marriage  between  Ed- 
ward and  a  nrincess  of*  Savoy,  sis- 
ter to  the  Queen  of  France,  and 
who  hearing  of  the  marriage  with 
Elizabeth  Gray,  returned  in  dis- 
gust 

5.  i,  e.  frames  his  temper,  moulds 
it  to  this  extremity. 

6.  Meaning  the  courtiers  who 
carry  messages  between  the  King 
and  his  favourite  mistress,  Jane 
Shore. 

7.  Jane  Shore  was  the  wife  of  a 
merchant  in  the  City  of  London, 
and  a  woman  of  exquisite  beauty 
and  good  sense,  but  who  had  not 
virtue  enough  to  resist  the  tcmpta- 
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Heard  you  not;  what  au  humble  supnliant 
Lord  Hastings  was  to  her  for  his  aelhrery? 

Gloster.    Humbly  complaining  to  her  deity 
Oot  my  lord  chamberlain  his  liberty. 
I  'U  tell  you  what;  I  think,  it  is  our  way. 
If  we  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  king. 
To  be  her  men,  and  wear  her  livery: 
The  jealous  o'er-wom  widow,  and  herselfi  ^ 
Since  Uiat  our  brother  dubb'd  them  gentlewomen,  * 
Are  mighty  gossips  in  our  monarchy.  ' 

Brakenbubt.    I  beseech  your  graces  both  to  pardon 
His  majesty  hath  straitly  given  in  charge,  ^ 
That  no  man  shall  have  private  conference, 
Of  what  decree  soever,  *  with  your  brother. 

Qlos.    Even  so;  an  ^  please  your  worship,  Brakenb 
You  may  partake  of  any  thing  we  say. 
We  speak  no  treason,  man:  we  say,  the  king 
Is  wise  and  virtuous:  and  his  noble  queen 
Well  struck  in  years;  ^  fair,  and  not  jealous:  — 
We  say  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 
A  cherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passmg  pleasing  tongue;  ^ 
And  that  the  queen's  kindred  are  made  gentlefolks. 
How  say  you.  Sir?  can  you  deny  all  this? 

Brak.     With  this,  my  Jord^  myself  have  nought  to  d 

Qlos.  Naught  to  do  wilh  mistress  Shore?  I  tell  thee,fel 
He  that  doth  naught  with  her,  excepting  one,  ^ 
Were  best  to  do  it  secretly,  alone. 


tions  of  a  monarch.  After  the  death 
of  the  King  she  lived  with  Lord 
Hastings,  and  being  implicated  by 
Richard  III.  in  the  conspiracy  of 
that  nobleman,  she  did  penance  on 
a  charge  of  witchcraft,  and  ultim- 
ately, in  the  reign  of  Henry  VH., 
died  in  the  utmost  distress;  and,  as 
is  said,  in  the  ditch,  named  after 
her  Shoreditch  (a  street  in  London 
at  the  present  time). 

1.  t  e,  the  Queen  and  Jane  Shore. 

2.  Since  our  brother  raised  them 
to  the  rank  of  gentlewomen. 

3.  Have  much  to  say  in  the  go- 
vernment of  our  monarchy.  A  gossip 
is  a  chattering  person,  originally 
at  a  christening. 


4.  His  msyesty  hath  strictl] 
dered. 

5.  Of  whatever  rank  he  maj 

6.  An,  contraction  of  and  if. 

7.  Advanced  in  years. 

8.  Bonny,  handsome,  bean 
from  the  French  bon;  it  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  tc 
Scotch  dialect  Passing  is  uM 
old  language  as  an  adverb  to 
force  the  meaning  of  another  v 
as,  passing  fair^  exceedingly  b 
tiful. 

9.  A  play  upon  the  words  nan 
nothing,  and  naught,  bad,  naa| 
Nought,  nothing,  is  now  more 
perly  written  nought,  and  1^ 
signification  of  had  it  is  seldoir^ 


ACT  L  8C.  I. 


Bbakenbuby.    What  one,  my  lord? 

Glosteb.    Her  husband^  knave.  Would'st  thou  betray  me? 

Bbak.  I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me;  and  withal,  ^ 
Forbear  your  conference  wim  the  noble  duke. 

Clabence.  We  know  thy  charge^BrakenburV;  and  will  obey. 

Glos.    We  are  the  queen's  abjectS;  *  and  must  obey,  -r- 
Brother;  farewell:  I  will  unto  the  king; 
And  whatsoe'er  you  vnll  employ  me  in, 
Were  it  to  call  king  Edward's  widow  sister, 
I  will  perform  it  to  enfranchise  you.  ' 
Mean  tmie,  this  deep  disgrace  in  brotherhood 
Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine. 

Clab.    I  know,  it  j^leaseth  neither  of  us  well. 

Glob.    Well,  your  miprisonment  shall  not  be  long; 
I  will  deliver  you,  or  else  lie  for  you:  * 
Mean  time,  have  patience. 

Clab.  I  must  perforce:  farewell. 

[Exeumt  Clabence,  Bbakenbuby,  and  Guard. 

Glos.     Go,  tread  the  pa&  that  thou  shalt  ne'er  return. 
Simple,  plain  Clarence!  —  I  do  love  thee  so. 
That  I  will  shortly  send  thy  soul  to  heaven. 
If  heaven  will  take  the  present  at  our  hands.       ' 
But  who  comes  here?  the  new-deliver'd  Hastings? 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hastings.    Good  time  of  day  unto  my  gracions  lord. 

Glos.    As  much  unto  my  good  lord  chamberlain. 
Well  are  you  welcome  to  this  open  air. 
How  hath  your  lordship  brook'd  imprisonment? 

Hast.    With  patience,  noble  lord,  as  prisoners  must; 
Bat  I  shall  live,  my  lord,  to  give  them  thanks, 
That  were  the  cause  of  my  imprisonment 

Qlos.    No  doubt,  no  doubt;  and  so  shall  Clarence  too. 
For  they  that  were  your  enemies  are  his, 
And  have  prevailed  ^  as  much  on  him  as  you. 


1.  mVua,  likewise 

2.  t.  e,  the  most  senrile  of  her 
subjects,  who  of  course  most  obey 
all  her  commands. 

3.  Even  if  I  have  to  giye  the 
name  of  sister  to  the  widow  whom 
the  King  has  married,  I  will  do  it 
to  gain  your  freedom. 


4.  t.  e,  be  imprisoned  in  your 
stead.  To  /ttf  anciently  signified  to 
reside. 

5.  To  prevail  on,  to  oYercome,  to 
gain  the  superiority.  We  should 
now  say  prevailed  over,  or  against: 
to  prevail  on  signifying  to  j^^xuiuJe. 
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Hastings.    More  pity,  that  the  eagles  should  be  meVd,  ' 
While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty. 

Gloster.    What  news  abroad? 

Hast.    No  news  so  bad  abroad;  as  this  at  home:  — 
The  king  is  sickly,  weak,  and  melancholy. 
And  his  physicians  fear  him  mightily.  * 

Glos.    Now,  by  Saint  Paul,  that  news  is  bad  indeed. 
O!  he  hath  kept  an  eyil  diet  long,  * 
And  over-much  consumed  his  royal  person: 
'T  is  very  grievous  to  be  thought  upon. 
Where  is  he?  in  his  bed? 

Hast.    He  is. 

Glos.    Go  you  before,  and  I  will  follow  you. 

[Ihcit  Hastings. 
He  cannot  live,  I  hope;  and  must  not  die. 
Till  George  be  pack  d  with  posthorse  up  to  heaven. 
I  '11  in,  to  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence, 
With  lies  weU  steeFd  with  weighty  arguments; 
And,  if  I  fail  not  in  my  deep  intent, 
Clarence  hath  not  another  day  to  live: 
Which  done,  God  take  king  jEdward  to  his  mercy, 
And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in,  * 
For  then  I  '11  many  Warwick's  youngest  daughter.  * 
What  though  I  kilrd  her  husband,  and  her  wither?  • 
The  readiest  way  to  make  the  wench  amends. 
Is  to  become  her  husband,  and.  her  father: 


1.  A  metv  was  a  place  in  which 
falcons  were  kept;  and  being  con- 
fined therein  while  moulting,  was 
metaphorically  used  for  any  close 
place  or  places  of  confinement.  The 
verb  was  formed  from  the  substan- 
tive. We  now  call  stables  for  horses 
mervs. 

2.  t.  e.  fear  for  him ,  have  great 
fears  on  his  account. 

3.  t.  e.  a  bad  regimen. 

4.  To  bitstle,  to  be  busy,  to  be 
active. 

5.  Lady  Ann,  the  betrothed  widow 
of  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
appears  in  the  next  scene. 

6.  Warwick  was  slain  in  the  battle 
of  Bamet,  near  London,  A.  D.  1471, 
but  history  does  not  say  that  it  was 
by  Gloucester's  own  hand.   A  few 


weeks  later,  at  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury, which  decided  the  fate  of 
the  Lancastrians,  Edward  Arince 
of  Wales  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
brought  before  the  King.  On  being 
asked  by  the  latter,  in  an  insulting 
manner,  how  he  dared  to  invade 
his  dominions,  the  ^ounjB^  prince, 
more  mindful  of  his  high  birth  than 
of  his  present  fortune,  replied  that 
he  came  thither  to  claim  his  just 
inheritance.  Hereupon  the  King 
struck  him  on  the  face  with  his 
gauntlet,  and  the  Dukes  of  Clarence 
and  Gloucester,  Lord  Hastings,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Gray,  taking  the  blow 
as  a  signal  for  further  violence, 
hurried  the  prince  into  the  next 
apartment,  and  there  dispatched 
him  with  their  daggers. 


ACT  I.  8C.  n.  7 

The  which  will  I;  not  all  so  much  for  lovC; 

As  for  another  .secret  close  intent; 

By  marrying  her  which  I  must  reach  nnto.  * 

But  yet  I  ran  before  my  horse  to  market: 

Clarence  still  breathes;  Edward  still  lives  and  reigns; 

When  they  are  gone^  then  must  I  count  my  gains.        [Meit, 

SCENE  n. 
The  Same,    Another  Street. 

Enter   the  Corpse   of  KlNG  Heney  VI.,   borne   in   an   open 

Coffin^  Gentlemen  bearing  Halberds  *,  to  guard  it;  and 

Lady  Anne  as  mourner. 

Anne.    Set  down,  set  down  your  honourable  load, 
If  honour  may  be  slu-ouded  in  a  hearse, 
Whilst  I  a  while  obsequiously  ^  lament 
Th'  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster.  — 
Poor  key-cold  *  fiffure  of  a  holy  king! 
Pale  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster! 
Thou  bloodless  remnant  of  that  royal  blood! 
Be  it  lawful  that  I  invocate  thy  gnost. 
To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne, 
Wife  to  thy  Edward,  to  thy  slaughtered  son. 
Stabbed  by  the  self-same  hand  that  made  these  wounds!  ' 
Lo,  in  these  windows,  ^  that  let  forth  thy  life, 
I  pour  the  helpless  balm  of  my  poor  eyes:  — 
O,  cursed  be  the  hand  that  made  these  holes! 
Cursed  the  heart,  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it! 
Cursed  the  blood,  that  let  this  blood  from  hence! 
More  direful  hap  betide  that  hated  wretch,  ^ 
That  makes  us  wretched  by  the  death  of  thee, 
Than  I  can  wish  to  adders,  spiders,  toads, 
Or  any  creeping  venom'd  thing  that  lives! 


1.  Which  I  must  reach  unto  by 
marrying  her. 

2.  Balberd,  a  battle-axe  fixed  to 
a  long  pole. 

3.  Ohsequunuly,  with  fnncral  rites. 

4.  t.  €.  as  cold  as  a  key. 

5.  The  historian  Hume  says:  — 
**King  Henry  expired  in  the  Tower 
a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Tew- 
kesbury; but  whether  he  died  a 
natural  or  violent  death  is  uncer- 


tain. It  is  pretended,  and  was  ge- 
nerally believed,  that  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  killed  him  with  his  own 
hands:  But  the  universal  odium 
which  that  prince  has  incurred,  in- 
clined perhaps  the  nation  to  ag- 
gravate his  crimes  without  any 
sufficient  authority." 

6.  t.  e.  the  gaping  wounds. 

7.  May  a  more  fearful  fate  befal 
that  bated  wretdi. 


8  KING  UGHABD  UI. 

If  over  ho  have  child,  abortive  be  it; 
Prodigioug,  and  untimely  brought  to  light. 
Whose  ugly  and  unnatiural  aspect 
May  fright  the  hopeful  mother  at  the  view; 
And  that  be  heir  to  his  unhappiness!  ^ 
If  ever  he  have  wife,  let  her  be  made 
More  miserable  by  the  death  of  him, 
.Than  I  am  made  by  my  youn^  lord,  and  thee!  —  • 
Como,  now  toward  Chertsey  with  your  holy  load. 
Taken  from  Paul's  to  be  inteired  there; 
And  still,  as  you  are  weary  of  this  weight. 
Best  you,  whiles  '  I  lament  king  Henr|rs  corse. 

[The  Bearers  take  up  the  Corpse  and  advance. 

Enter  Gloster. 

Glosteb.    Stav  you,  that  bear  the  corse,  and  set  it  down. 

Anne.    What  blade  magidan  conjures  ujp  this  fiend. 
To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds?  ^ 

Glos.    Villains!  sot  down  the  corse;  or,  by  Saint  PanI, 
I  11  make  a  corse  of  him  that  disobeys. 

First  Gent.    My  lord,  stand  back,  and  let  the  coffin  pass. 

Glos.    Unmanner'd  dog!  stand  thou  when  I  command: 
Advance  thy  halberd  higher  than  my  breast,  ^ 
Or,  by  Saint  Paul.  I  '11  strike  thee  to  my  foot. 
And  spurn  upon  tnee,  beggar,  for  thy  boldness. 

[The  Bearers  set  down  the  Coffk, 

Anne.    What!  do  you  tremble?  are  you  all  afraid? 
Alas!  I  blame  you  not;  for  you  are  mortal. 
And  mortal  eyes  cannot  encmre  the  devil.  — 
Avaunt,  thou  dreadful  minister  of  hell! 
Thou  hadst  but  power  over  his  mortal  body. 
His  soul  thou  canst  not  have:  therefore,  begone. 

Glos.    Sweet  saint,  for  charity,  be  not  so  curst  * 

Anne.  Foul  devil,  for  God's  sake,  hence,  and  trouble  Qfi  sot; 
For  thou  hast  made  the  happy  earth  thy  hell, 
Filled  it  with  cursing  cries,  and  deep  oxdaims. 


1.  UnkoMineii  here  means  dispo- 
siUan  to  nutekief,  widcedness, 

2.  Than  I  am  made  by  the  death 
of  my  young  lord,  and  of  thee! 

3.  Whiles,  with  an  s,  is  no  longer 
in  use  as  an  adverb. 


4.  To  stop  consecrated  deedi  ^ 
love. 

5.  I.  e,  put  up ,  or  raise,  »J 
halberd  (which  tne  gentlemtn  bu 
pointed  at  Gloucester's  breast). 

6.  Curst,  malicious,  t.  e.  be  b0* 
so  bitter  of  speech. 


ACT  I.   8C.  II. 
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If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds. 

Behold  this  pattern  *  of  thy  butcheries.  — 

Of  gentlemen!  see,  seel  dead  HeniVs  wounds 

Open  their  congeal'd  mouths,  and  bleed  afresh!  —  ^ 

Blush,  blush,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity, 

For  't  is  thy  presence  that  exhales  '  this  blood 

From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  blood  dwells: 

Thy  deed,  inhuman  and  unnatural, 

Provokes  this  deluge  most  unnatural.  — 

O  God,  which  this  blood  mad'st,  revenge  his  death! 

O  earth,  which  this  blood  drink'st,  revenge  his  death! 

Either,  heaven,  with  lightning  strike  the  murderer  dead. 

Or,  earth,  gape  open  wide,  and  eat  him  quick,  * 

As  thou  dost  swallow  up  this  good  king's  blood. 

Which  *  his  hell-govem'd  arm  hath  butchered! 

Glosteb.    Lady,  vou  know  no  rules  of  charity,  • 
Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessing  for  curses. 

Anne.    Villain,  thou  knoVst  nor  law  of  God  nor  man: 
No  beast  so  fierce,  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity. 

Glos.    But  I  know  none,  and  therefore  am  no  beast. 

Anne.     O  wonderful,  when  devils  tell  the  truth! 

Glos.    More  wonderful,  when  angels  are  so  angry.  — 
Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman, 
Of  these  supposed  evils  to  give  me  leave 
By  circumstance  ^  but  to  acquit  myself. 

Anne.    Vouchsafe,  diffus^  infection  of  a  man,  ® 
For  these  known  evils  but  to  give  me  leave 
By  circumstance  to  curse  thy  cursed  self. 

Glos.    Fairer  than  tongue  ccui  name  thee,  let  me  have 
Some  patient  leisure  to  excuse  myself.  * 


1.  Pattern,  example. 

2.  It  is  a  tradition  yerv  generally 
receiyed,  that  the  murdered  body 
bleeds  on  the  touch  of  the  murder- 
er. The  northern  nations  anciently 
practised  this  mode  of  trial  in  du- 
bious cases. 

3.  Exhale  here  signifies  to  draw 
out.  The  word  commonly  signifies, 
to  evaporate,  to  emit. 

4.  And  swallow  him  alive. 

6.  WAieh  was  frequently  employed 
of  persons  by  old  writers ,  as  also 
fvho  and  wham  of  things. 


6.  You  do  not  imow  the  precepts 
of  charity. 

7.  By  circumstance,  circumstan- 
tiaUy,  explicitly. 

8.  Diffused  anciently  signified  dark, 
obscure,  strange,  uncouth,  or  con- 
fused. This  line  is  in  antithesis  to 
the  second  line  of  Gloucester's 
speech;  perhaps  it  might  be  inter- 
preted: Vouchsafe,  uncouth  pesti- 
lence of  a  man. 

9.  Let  me  haye  a  patient  hearing 
that  I  may  exonerate  myself. 
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Anne.    Fouler  than  heart  can  think  thee,  thou  canst  make 
No  excuse  current^  ^  but  to  hang  thyself. 

Gloster.    By  such  despair^  "  I  should  accuse  myself. 

Anne.    And;  by  despairing,  shalt  thou  stand  ezcos'd; 
For  doing  worthy  vengeance  on  thyself, 
That  didst  unworthy  •  slaughter  upon  others. 

Glos.  Say,  *  that  I  slew  them  not? 

Anne.  Then  say  they  were  not  slain: 

But  dead- they  are,  and,  devilish  slave,  by  uiee. 

Glos.    I  did  not  kill  your  husband. 

Anne.  Why,  then  he  is  alive. 

Glos.    Nay,  he  is  dead;  and  slain  by  Edward's  hand. 

Anne.    In  ihy  foul  throat  thou  liest :  queen  Margaret  saw 
Thy  murderous  falchion  smoking  in  his  blood; 
The  which  thou  once  didst  bend  against  her  breast, 
But  that  thy  brothers  beat  aside  the  point. 

Glos.    I  was  provoked. by  her  sland'rous  tongue. 
That  laid  their  guilt  ^  upon  my  ^Itless  shoulders. 

Anne.     Thou  wast  provoked  by  thy  bloody  mind. 
That  never  dreamt  on  aught  but  butcheries. 
Didst  thou  not  kill  this  Hng? 

Glos.    I  grant  ye.  • 

Anne.  Dost  grant  me,  hedge-hog?  then,  God  grant  me  too, 
Thou  may'st  be  damned  for  mat  wicked  deed! 
0!  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous. 

Glos.     The  fitter  for  the  King  of  heaven  that  hath  him. 

Anne.    He  is  in  heaven,  where  thou  shalt  never  come. 

Glos.     Let  him  thank  me,  that  help  ^  to  send  him  thither; 
For  he  was  fitter  for  that  place  than  earth. 

Anne.     And  thou  unfit  for  any  place  but  hell. 

Glos.     Yes,  one  place  else,  if  you  will  hear  me  name  it 

Anne.     Some  dungeon. 

Glos.    Your  bed-chamber. 

Anne.    Ill  rest  betide  the  chamber  where  thou  liest. 

Glos.     So  will  it,  Madam,  till  I  lie  with  you. 

Anne.    I  hope  so. 

Glos.  I  know  so.  —  But,  gentle  lady  Anne,  — 

To  leave  this  keen  encoimter  of  our  wits. 


1.  To  be  current,  to  be  valid,  to 
prevail. 

2.  By  fluch  a  desperate  deed. 

3.  Unworthy,  undeserved 


4.  Say,  suppose,  or,  let  us  say.     ^holpen 


6.  t.  e.  my  brothers'  crime. 

6.  I  concede  it. 

7.  iEToi^,  preterit  of  to  help,  which 
was  formerly  conjugated,  Aeilp,  Ao^, 
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And  fall  something  into  a  slower  method;  —  ^ 
Is  not  the  causer  of  the  timeless  deaths 
Of  these  Plantagenets,  Henry,  and  Edward; 
As  blameful  *  as  the  executioner? 

Anne.    Thou  wast  the  cause,  and  most  accurs'd  effect.  ' 

Glosteb.    Your  beauty  was  the  cause  of  that  effect; 
Tom*  beauty,  that  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleep, 
To  undertake  the  death  of  all  the  world, 
So  I  might  live  one  hour  in  your  sweet  bosom. 

Anne.    If  I  thought  that,  I  tell  thee,  homicide. 
These  nails  should  rend  that  beauty  from  my  cheeks. 

Glos.     These  eyes  could  not  endure  that  beauty's  wreck; 
You  should  not  blemish  it,  if  I  stood  by: 
As  all  the  world  is  cheered  by  the  sun. 
So  I  by  that;  it  is  my  day,  mv  life. 

Anne.    Black  night  o'ershaae  thy  day,  and  death  thy  life  I 

Glos.    Curse  not  thyself,  fail*  creature;  thou  art  both. 

Anne.    I  would  I  were,  to  be  revenff'd  on  thee. 

Glos.    It  is  a  quarrel  most  unnatural. 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him  that  loveth  thee. 

Anne.    It  is  a  quarrel  just  and  reasonable. 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him  that  kilFd  my  husband. 

Glos.    He  that  bereft  thee,  lady,  of  thy  husband. 
Did  it  to  hek)  thee  to  a  better  husband. 

Anne.    His  better  doth  not  breathe  upon  the  earth. 
.    Glos.    He  lives  that  loves  you  better  than  he  could. 

Anne.    Name  him. 

Glos.  Plantagenet 

Anne.  Why,  that  was  he. 

Glos.     The  self-same  name,  but  one  of  better  nature. 

Anne.  Where  is  he? 

Glos.   Here:  [She  spits  at  him.]  Why  dost  thou  spit  at  me? 

Anne.    'Would  it  were  mortal  *  poison,  for  thy  sake! 

Glos.    Never  came  poison  from  so  sweet  a  place. 

Anne.    Never  hung  poison  on  a  fouler  toad. 
Out  of  my  sight !  thou  dost  infect  mine  eyes. 

Glos.    Thine  eyes,  sweet  ladjr,  have  infected  mine. 

Anne.    Would  they  were  basilisks,  to  strike  thee  dead! 

Glos.     I  would  they  were,  that  I  mi^ht  die  at  once. 
For  now  they  kill  me  with  a  living  deam. 


1.  And  talk  in  a  somewhat  more 
serious  strain. 

2.  As  much  to  blame. 


3.  E/feci,  agent. 

4.  Mortal,  deadly. 
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Those  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  dra¥ni  salt  tearSi 

Shaiu'd  their  aspects  with  store  of  childiiih  drops: 

These  eyes,  which  never  shed  remorsefnl  ^  tear; 

No,  when  my  father  York,  and  Edward  wrat 

To  hear  the  piteous  moan  that  Rutland  made. 

When  black-tac'd  *  Cli£Ford  shook  his  sword  at  him: 

Kor  when  thy  warlike  fatheri  like  a  cihildi 

Told  the  sad  story  of  my  father's  deaih|  ' 

And  twenty  times  made  pause  to  sob  and  weep, 

That  all  the  standers-by  nad  wet  their  cheeksi 

Like  trees  bedash'd  with  rain;  in  that  sad  time 

My  manly  eyes  did  scorn  an  humble  tear; 

And  what  tliesc  sorrows  could  not  thence  exhale,  ^ 

Thy  beauty  hath,  and  made  them  blind  with  weeping. 

I  never  sued  to  friend,  nor  enemy; 

My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  smoothing  word; 

But  now  thy  beauty  is  prcrpos'd  my  fee. 

My  proud  heart  sues,  and  prompts  my  tongue  to  speak. 

SSke  looks  acomfiUqf  at  km- 
'or  it  was  made 
For  kissing,  lady,  not  for  such  contempt 
If  thv  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive, 
Lo!  here  I  lend  thee  this  sharp-pomted  sword; 
Which  if  thou  please  to  hide  in  this  true  breast, 
And  let  the  soul  forth  that  adoreth  thee, 
I  lay  it  naked  to  the  deadly  stroke, 
And  humbly  beg  the  death  upon  my  knee. 

SHe  lays  his  Breast  open:  she  ojfers  at  it  with  his  Swori 
^,    io  not  pause;  for  I  did  kill  kmg  Henry;  —  . 
But  'twas  thy  beautv  that  provoked  me. 
Nay,  now  despatch;   t  was  1  that  stabb'd  young  Edward; * 
But  't  was  thy  heavenly  face  that  set  me  on. 

\SkeUts  fall  the  Bmotl 
Take  up.  the  sword  again,  or  take  up  me. 

Anne.    Arise,  dissembler:  though  I  wish  thy  death, 
I  will  not  be  thy  executioner. 

Glosteb.     Then  bid  me  kill  myself,  and  I  will  do  it 
Anne.    I  have  already. 


1.  Remorseful,  pitying. 

2.  Black-fad d,  angry,  threatening. 

3.  Gloucester's    father,    Richard 


Duke  of  York,  was  IdUed  in  tke 
battle  of  Wakefield,  in  1460. 

4.  To  exhale,  to  draw  out.  8^ 
note  3,  page  9. 


ACT  I.  80.  n. 
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Olosteb.  That  was  in  thy  rage: 

Speak  it  again^  and  ey^  with  the  word^ 
TMb  hand,  which  for  thy  love  did  kill  thj  love. 
Shall  for  thy  lore  kill  a  £eu*  truer  love:  ^ 
To  both  their  deaths  shalt  thou  be  accesBary. 

AiTNE.    I  would;  I  knew  thy  heart. 

Glos.    'T  ifl  figured  in  my  ton^e.  • 

Amns.    I  fear  me,  both  are  false. 

OiiOS.    Then,  never  man  was  true. 

Anjsie.    Well,  well,  put  up  your  sword. 

Olob.    Say,  then,  my  peace  is  made. 

Annk    That  shalt  thou  know  h'ereafter. 

Olos.    But  shall  I  live  in  hope? 

Anne.    All  men,  I  hope,  live  so. 

Glos.    Vouchsafe  to  wear  this  ring. 

Anns.    To  take,  is  not  to  give.        [She  mUs  on  the  Ring. 

Glos.    Look,  how  my  ring  encompasseth  thy  finger^ 
Even  so  thy  breast  endoseth  my  poor  heart; 
Wear  both  of  them,  for  both  of  ihem  are  thine. 
And  if  thy  poor  devoted  servant  may 
But  b^  one  favour  at  thy  gracious  hand, 
Thou  £)st  confirm  his  happmess  for  ever. 

Anne.    What  is  it? 

Glos.    That  it  may  please  you  leave  these  sad  designs  • 
To  him  that  hath  most  cause  to  be  a  mourner, 
And  presently  *  repair  to  Crosby-place.  * 
Where  (after  I  have  solemnly  interred. 
At  Chertsey  monastery,  this  noble  king. 
And  wet  his  grave  with  my  repentant  tears), 
I  will  with  all  expedient  ^  du^  see  you: 
For  divers  unknown  reasons,  I  beseech  you. 
Grant  me  this  boon. 

Anne.    With  all  my  heart;  and  much  it  joys  me  too, 
To  see  you  are  become  so  penitent.  — 
Tressel,  and  Berkley,  go  along  with  me. 


1.  Which  for  the  sake  of  thy  love 
did  kill  thy  bcloyed,  shaU  for  thy 
love  Idll  afar  tmer  loyer  (meaning 
himeelf). 

2.  It  is  exposed  by  my  tongue. 
8.  J>€sign$,  intentions,  purposes. 
4.  Presently,  now,  cUrectly. 


5.  Crosby  Place  is  now  Crosby 
Square  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  This 
magnificent  house  was  built  in  1466, 
by  Sir  John  Crosby,  grocer  and 
woolman,  who  was  greatly  attached 
to  the  party  of  the  Yorkists.  Here 
Gloucester  kept  his  household. 

6.  Expedient,  expeditious. 
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Glosteb.    Bid  me  fareweU. 

Anne.  'T  is  more  than  you  deserve; 

But  since  you  teach  me  how  to  flatter  you, 
Imagine  I  have  said  farewell  already.  J 

[Exeunt  Lady  Anne,  Trebsel,  and  Bebklet. 

Gentleman.    Towards  Chertsey,  noble  lord? 

Glos.    No  to  White-Friars;  *  there  attend  my  coming. 

[Exev/nt  the  rest,  with  the  Corse* 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  woo'd? 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won? 
I  'U  have  her,  but  I  will  not  keep  her  long. 
What!  I,  that  kill'd  her  husband,  and  his  father, 
To  take  her  in  her  heart's  extremest  hate; 
With  curses  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eyes. 
The  bleeding  witness  of  her  hatred  by. 
Having  God,  her  conscience,  and  these  bars  '  against  me. 
And  I  no  friends  to  back  my  suit  withal,  ^ 
But  the  plain  devil,  and  dissembling  looks, 
And  yet  to  win  her,  —  all  the  wond  to  nothing!  •  Hal 
Hath  she  forgot  already  that  brave  prince, 
Edward,  her  lord,  whom  I,  some  three  months  since, 
Stabb'd  in  my  angry  mood  at  Tewksbury?  • 
A  sweeter  and  a  lovelier  gentleman,  — 
Fram'd  in  the  prodigality  of  nature, 
Young,  valiant,  wise,  and,  no  doubt,  right  royal,  -^ 
The  spacious  world  cannot  again  afford: 


1.  Gibber,  who  altered  King  Rich- 
ard III.  for  the  stage,  was  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  impro- 
bability of  this  scene,  that  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  Trcssel  say :  — 

'*When    future    chronicles    shall 

speak  of  this, 
They  will  be  thought  romance, 
not  history." 
Johnson  says  of  this  scene, — '*Shak- 
speare  countenances  the  observa- 
tion, that  no  woman  can  ever  be 
offended  with  the  mention  of  her 
beauty." 

2.  White -Friars  is  a  quarter  in 
the  City  of  London,  at  the  date  of 
this  play  inliabitcd  by  a  community 
of  friars. 

3.  Bars,  impediments,  obstructions. 


4.  Withal  usually  sigoifieB  Hkewise, 
at  the  same  time,  but  is  frequently 
used  in  old  language  for  fvith. 

5.  And  yet  that  I  should  win  her, 
when  the  odds  were  all  the  world 
to  nothing,  t.  e,  one  might  have 
wagered  all  the  world  to  nothing. 

6.  This  fixes  the  exact  time  of 
the  scene  to  August,  1471.  Eiog 
Edward,  however,  is  introduced  in 
the  second  act  dying.  That  king 
died  in  April,  1483;  consequently 
there  is  an  interval  between  this 
and  the  next  act  of  almost  twelve 
years.  Clarence,  who  is  represented 
in  the  preceding  scene  as  committed 
to  the  Tower  before  the  burial  of 
King  Henry  VI.  was  in  fact  not 
confined  nor  put  to  death  till  March, 
1478,  seven  years  afterwards. 
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And  vnll  she  yet  abase  her  eyes  on  me, 

That  cropp'd  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince, 

And  made  her  widow  to  a  wofid  bed? 

On  me,  whose  all  not  equals  Edward's  moiety? 

On  me,  that  halt,  and  am  mis-shapen  thus? 

My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier,  ^ 

I  do  mistake  my  person  all  this  while: 

Upon  my  life,  she  finds,  although  I  cannot, 

Myself  to  be  a  maryellous  proper  man.  ^ 

I  11  be  at  charges  for  ^  a  looking-glass; 

And  entertain  a  score  or  two  of-  tailors,  ^ 

To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body: 

Since  I  am  crept  in  fayour  with  myself, 

I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost. 

But,  first,  I  '11  turn  yon  fellow  in  *  his  grave. 

And  then  return  lamenting  to  my  loye.  — 

Shine  out,  fair  sun,  till  I  haye  bought  a  glass. 

That  I  may  see  my  shadow*  as  I  pass. 


[Exit. 


SCENE  m. 

I%e  Same,    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  QuEEN  Elizabeth,  Lord  RiyERs,  and  Lord  Grey. 

RiyESS.    Haye  patience,  Madam:  there  's  no  doubt,  his 

majesty 
Will  soon  recover  his  accustom'd  health. 

Gbet.    In  that  you  brook  it  ill,  it  makes  him  worse:  ^ 
Therefore,  for  God's  sake,  entertain  ^ood  comfort. 
And  cheer  his  grace  with  quick  ^  ano^  merry  words. 

Q.  Elizabeth.  Khe  were  dead,  what  would  betide  of  me?® 

Gbey.    No  other  harm,  but  loss  of  such  a  lord. 

Q.  Eliz.     The  loss  of  such  a  lord  includes  all  harms. 

Grey.     The  heavens  have  bless'd  you  with  a  goodly  son, 
To  be  your  comforter  when  he  is  gone. 


1.  I  '11  wager  my  dukedom  &c. 
A  denier  was  a  small  coin,  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  French  sous, 

2.  Marvellous  is  here  used  ad- 
yerbially.  A  proper  man,  in  old 
language,  was  a  well  proportioned 
man. 

3.  I  '11  go  to  the  expence  of. 


4.  To   entertain,   to   employ.    A 
score  is  twenty. 

5.  In  for  into. 

6.  It  makes  him  worse  to  sec  that 
you  grieve. 

7.  Quick,  lively. 

8.  What   would   become   of  me, 
what  would  be  my  fate. 
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Q.  Elizabeth.    Ah!  he  is  young;  and  his  minority 
Is  put  unto  the  trust  of  Richard  Gloster, 
A  man  that  loves  not  me,  nor  none  of  you. 

Rivers.    Is  it  condudecL  he  shall  be  protector? 

Q.  Eliz.    It  is  determind,  not  conduded  yet:  ^ 
But  so  it  must  be,  if  the  king  miscarry. 

Enter  BuCKmaHAH  and  StaijOiEY. 

Grey.    Here  come  the  lords  of  Buckingham  and  Stanley. 

BucKiNOHAM.    Good  time  of  day  unto  your  royal  sraoe. 

Stanley.  God  make  your  majesty  joyfiolas  vou  have  been! 

Q.Eliz.  The  countess  Richmond,*  good  my  lord  of  Stanley, 
To  your  eood  prayer  will  scarcely  say  amen. 
Yet,  Stan&y,  notwithstanding  she  's  your  wife. 
And  loves  not  me,  be  you,  ffood  lord,  assured, 
I  hate  not  you  for  her  proud  arrogance. 

Stan.    I  do  beseech  vou,  either  not  believe 
The  envious  slanders  of  her  false  accusers; 
Or,  if  she  be  accused  on  true  report. 
Bear  with  her  weakness,  which,  1  think,  proceeds 
From  wayward  sickness,  and  no  gfounaed  malice. 

Q.  Eliz.    Saw  you  the  king  to-day,  mv  lord  of  Stanley? 

Stan.    But  now,  the  duke  of  Buckingnam,  and  I, 
Are  come  from  visiting  his  majesty. 

Q.  Eliz.    What  likelihood  of  his  amendment,  lords? 

Buck.    Madam,   good  hope:  his  grace  speaks  cheerfully. 

Q.  Eliz.  God  grant  him  health!  Did  you  confer  with  him?  " 

Buck.    Ay,  Madam:  he  desires  to  xnake  atonement  ' 
Between  the  duke  of  Gloster  and  your  brothers, 
And  between  them  and  my  lord  chamberlain; 
And  sent  to  warn  *  them  to  his  royal  presence. 

Q.  Eliz.    Would  all  were  well!  —  But  that  will  never  be: 
I  fear,  our  happiness  is  at  the  height. 

Enter  Gloster,  Hastings,  and  Dorset. 
Gloster.    They  do  me  wrong,  and  I  will  not  endure  it.  — 
Who  are  they,  that  complain  unto  the  king. 


1.  Determin'd  signifies  the  final 
conclusion  of  the  wUl;  concluded, 
what  cannot  be  altered  by  reason 
of  some  act,  consequent  on  the 
final  judgment. 

2.  The    Countess   of  Richmond 


here  mentioned  was  Margaret,  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster,  mother  to 
the  future  Henry  VII. 

8.  To  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion. 

4.  To  warn,  to  summon. 
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That  I;  forsooth;  ^  am  stem;  and  love  them  not? 

By  holy  Paul;  they  loye  his  grace  but  lightly^ 

That  fill  his  ears  with  such  mssentious  rumours. 

Because  I  cannot  flatter^  and  speak  £Gur; 

Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  aeceiye,  and  cog,  * 

Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy,  ' 

I  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy. 

Cannot  a  plain  man  liye,  and  think  no  harm. 

But  thus  ms  simple  truth  must  be  abused 

By  silken,  sly,  insinuating  Jacks?  ^ 

Gret.    To  whom  in  all  this  presence  speaks  your  gra^? 

Gloster.     To  thee,  that  hast  nor  honesty,  nor  grace. 
When  have  I  injured  thee?  when  done  thee  wrong?  — 
Or  thee?  —  or  thee?  —  or  any  of  your  faction? 
Aplague  upon  you  all!  His  royal  grace, 
(Wnom  God  preserve  better  than  you  would  wish!) 
Cannot  be  qmet  scarce  a  breathing-while. 
But  you  must  trouble  him  with  lewd  '  complaints. 

Q.  Elizabeth.  Bjcother  of  Gloster,  you  mistake  the  matter. 
The  king,  of  his  own  royal  disposition,  * 
And  not  provok'd  ^  by  any  suitor  else. 
Aiming,  belike,  at  your  interior  hatred, 
That  m  your  outward  action  shows  itself, 
Against  my  children,  brothers,  and  myself, 
Makes  him  to  send;  ^  that  thereby  he  may  gather 
The  ground  of  your  ill-will,  and  so  remove  it. 

Glos.    I  cannot  tell;  —  the  world  is  grown  so  bad. 
That  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch: 
Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman, 
There  's  many  a  gentle  *  person  made  a  Jack. 

Q.  Eliz.     Come,   come,  we  know  your  meaning,  brother 

Gloster: 


1.  Forsooth,  indeed,  in  truth.  It  is 
always  used  either  ironically  or 
cont^ptuonsly. 

2.  To  eog,  to  flatter. 

8.  Bow  low  with  the  apish  gesti- 
culations of  a  Frenchman. 

4.  Jacks,  coxcombs.  Jack  was  a 
general  term  of  contempt  for  saucy 
or  paltry  fellows.  It  is  a  ynlgar 
nickname  for  John,  and  hence  pro- 
bably originally  meant  one  of  the 

Richard  m. 


lowest  class  of  persons,  among 
whom  this  name  is  common  and 
familiar. 

5.  Lewd,  in  this  instance  signifies 
idie, 

6.  DisposUion,  will,  impulse. 

7.  Pronol^d,  instigated. 

8.  i.e,  the  king,  of  his  own  royal 
will,  has  sent. 

9.  GenUe,  well-bom. 

2 
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You  envy  my  advancement,  and  my  friends. 
God  grant,  we  never  may  have  need  of  you  I 

Glosteb.  Meantime;  God  grants  that  we  have  need  of  you: 
Our  brother  is  unprison'd  by  your  means; 
Myself  disgrac'd;  and  the  nobility 
Held  in  contempt;  while  manv  great  promotions 
Are  didly  given,  to  ennoble  those 
That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a  noble.  ' 

Q.  Elizabeth.  By  him  that  rais'd  me  to  this  carefiil  *  heif^ 
From  that  contented  hap  '  which  I  enjoyed, 
I  never  did  incense  his  majesty 
Against  the  duke  of  Clarence;  but  have  been 
An  earnest,  advocate  to  plead  for  him. 
My  lord,  you  do  me  shameful  injury, 
Falsely  to  draw  me  in  these  vile  suspects.  ^ 

Glos.    You  may  deny,  that  you  were  not  the  cause 
Of  my  Lord  Basting's  late  imprisonment. 

BiVEBS.    She  may^  my  lord;  for  — 

Glos.    She  may,  Lora  Rivers,  —  why,  who  kifows  not  so? 
She  may  do  more.  Sir,  than  denying  that: 
She  may  help  you  to  many  fair  preferments; 
And  then  deny  her  aiding  hand  therein. 
And  lay  those  honours  on  your  high  desert 
What  may  she  not?  She  may,  —  ay,  marry,  may  she,  — 

Riv.     What,  marry,  may  she? 

Glos.    What,  marry,  may  she?  many  with  a  king,  * 
A  bachelor,  a  handsome  stripling  too. 
I  wis,  your  grandam  had  a  worser  *  match. 

Q.  Eliz.    My  lord  of  Gloster,  I  have  too  long  borne 
Your  blunt  upbraidings,  and  your  bitter  scoffs: 
By  heaven,  I  will  acquaint  his  majesty, 
Of  those  gross  taimts  that  oft  I  have  endured. 
I  had  rather  be  a  country  serving-maid, 
Than  a  great  queen,  with  this  condition  — 


1.  To  ennoble,  to  make  noble.  A 
noble  was  also  a  coin,  yaluing  the 
third  of  a  pound  sterling. 

2.  Careful  is  to  be  taken  here  in 
the  sense  of  full  of  care. 

8.  Hap,  lot. 

4.  Suspects,  suspicions. 

5.  Marry  is  here    used  in  two 


senses:  as  an  inteij action,  derived 
from  bt/  the  Firffin  Mary!  and  in 
the  common  meaning  of  the  word. 
6.  Worse  being  already  the  com- 
parative cannot  with  propriety  re- 
ceive the  usual  comparative  termi- 
nation. —  /  wis,  I  think,  I  imagine. 
—  To  make  a  good  mateh,iomuTj 
advantageously. 
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To  be  thus  taunted^  scorn'd,  and  baited  at: 
Small  joy  have  I  in  being  England's  queen. 

Enter  Queen  Mabgabet,  behind. 

Q.  Mabgabet.    And   lessened  be  that   small;   God,  I  be- 
seech him! 
Thy  honour,  state,  and  seat,  is  due  to  me. 

Glosteb.     What!  threat  you  me  with  telling  of  the  king? 
Tell  him,  and  spare  not:  look,  what  I  have  said 
I  will  avouch,  in  presence  of  the  kin^ 
I  dare  adventure  *  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower. 
'T  is  time  to  speak :  mv  pains  *  are  quite  forgot. 

Q.  Mab.     Out,  devil!  1  do  remember  them  too  well: 
Thou  kill'dst  my  husband  Henry  in  the  Tower, 
And  Edward,  my  poor  son,  at  Tewksbury. 

Glos.    Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  husband  king, 
I  was  a  pack-horse  in  his  great  affairs; 
A  weeder-out  of  his  proud  adversaries, 
A  liberal  rewarder  ot  his  friends; 
To  royalize  his  blood,  I  spilt  mine  own. 

Q.  Mab.    Ay,  and  much  better  blood  than  his,  or  thine. 

Glos.    In  all  which  time,  you,  and  your  husband  Grey, 
Were  factious  for  the  house  of  Lancaster;  — 
And,  Rivers,  so  were  you:  —  was  not  your  husband 
In  Margaret's  battle  '  at  Saint  Alban's  slain? 
Let  me  put  in  your  minds,  *  if  you  forget, 
What  you  have  been  ere  this,  and  what  you  are; 
Withal,  what  I  have  been,  and  what  I  am. 

Q.  Mab.    A  murd'rous  villain,  and  so  still  thou  art. 

Glos.    Poor  Clarence  did  forsake  his  father  Warwick, 
Ay,  and  forswore  himself,  —  which  Jesu  pardon! 

Q.  Mab.    Which  God  revenge! 

Glos.     To  fight  on  Edward's  party,  for  the  crown; 
And,  for  his  meed,  *  poor  lord,  he  is  meVd  up. 
I  would  to  God,  my  heart  were  flint  like  Edward's, 
Or  Edward's  soft  and  pitiful,  like  mine: 
I  am  too  childish-foolisn  for  this  world. 


1.  To  adventure,  to  venture,  to 
risk. 

2.  t.  e.  my  labours,  my  exertions. 

3.  t.  e.  Margaret's  army. 


4.  Let  me  put  you  in  mind,  let 
me  remind  you. 

5.  Meed,  reward,  recompense. 

2* 
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Q.  Mabgabet.    Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame,  and  leave  this 

world| 
Thou  cacodaemon!  ^  there  thy  kingdom  is. 

Rivers.    My  lord  of  Gloster,  in  those  busy  days, 
Which  here  you  urge  *  to  prove  us  enemies. 
We  follow'd  then  our  lord,  our  sovereign  king; 
So  should  we  you,  if  you  should  be  our  king. 

Glosteb.    If  I  should  be?  —  I  had  rather  be  a  pedlar. 
Far  be  it  from  my  heart,  the  thought  thereof  I 

Q.  Eliz.    As  little  joy,  my  lord,  as  you  suppose 
You  should  enjoy,  were  you  this  coimtry's  king, 
As  little  joy  you  may  suppose  in  me. 
That  I  enjoy,  being  the  queen  thereof. 

Q.  Mar.    As  little  joy  enjojs  the  queen  thereof; 
For  I  am  she,  and  altogether  joyless. 
I  can  no  longer  hold  me  patient.  —  [Advancing* 

Hear  me,  you  wrangling  pirates,  that  fall  out  * 
In  sharing  that  which  you  have  pill'd  ^  from  me! 
Which  of  you  trembles  not,  that  looks  on  me? 
If  not,  that,  I  being  queen,  you  bow  like  subjects. 
Yet  that,  by  you  depos'd,  you  quake  like  rebels?  — 
Ah!  gentle  *  villain,  do  not  turn  away. 

Olos.  Foul  wriidded  witch,  what  mak'st  ^  thou  in  my  sij^? 

Q.  Mas.    But  repetition  of  what  thou  hast  marr^a;  ^ 
That  will  I  make,  before  I  let  thee  go. 

Olos.    Wert  thou  not  banished,  on  pain  of  dealii?  ' 

Q.  Mab.    I  was:  but  I  do  find  more  pain  in  banishmeD^    j 
Than  death  can  yield  me  here  by  my  abode.  I 

A  husband,  and  a  son,  thou  ow'st  to  me,  — 


1.  Cacodaemon,  an  evil  spirit  or 
genius  which  was  supposed  to  in- 
fluence the  bodies  or  men,  and 
afflict  them  with  certain  disorders. 

2.  To  urge,  to  press  forward. 

3.  To  fall  out,  to  quarrel. 

4.  To  piU,  to  pillage,  to  rob.  To 
pill  moans  literally  to  peel  or  strip 
off  the  rind  or  skin. 

5.  Gentle  is  here  used  ironically. 

6.  Make  was  formerly  frequently 
used  where  we  should  now  use  do, 

7.  To  mar  is  the  antithesis  of  to 
make. 

8.  Margaret  fled  into  France  after 
the  battle  of  Hexham,  in  1464,  and 


Edward  issued  a  proclamation  pro- 
hibiting any  of  Ms  sulyecti  nw 
aiding  her  return,    or  Mxb9iiriiy 
her,  should  she  attempt  to  rerifil 
England.    She  remained  abroad  t&i 
April,   1471,   when  she  landed  %2^ 
Weymouth.      After    the   battlft    ^ 
Tewkesbury,  in  May,  1471,  sh^  w^ 
confined  in  the  Tower,  wfaer^     v^ 
continued  a  prisoner  till  1475^    ^^S 
she  was  ransomed  by  the  ^^^^'^ 
France  with  fifty  thousand  ^^^ 
and  removed  to  France,  w^^^-^^tfS^" 
died  in  1482.     So  that  h^^^s^ 
duction  in  the  present  &t^^^:::^t^ 
mere  poetical  fiction.  ^"^^^^ 
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And  thou,  a  kingdom;  *  ^ —  all  of  you,  allegiance: 
This  sorrow  that  I  have,  by  right  is  yours, 
And  all  the  pleasures  you  usurp  are  mine. 

Qlosteb.    The  curse  my  noble  father  laid  on  ihee, 
When  thou  didst  crown  his  warlike  brows  with  paper. 
And  with  thy  scorns  drew'st  rivers  from  his  eyes; 
And  then,  to  dry  them,  ffaVst  the  duke  a  clout  * 
Steep'd  in  the  faultless  blood  of  pretty  Rutland;  —  , 
His  curses,  then  from  bitterness  of  soul 
Denounc'd  against  thee,  are  all  fallen  upon  thee; 
And  God,  not  we,  hath  plagu'd  •  thy  bloody  deed. 

Q.  Elizabeth.     So  just  is  God,  to  right  the  innocent. 

Hastings.     O!  't  was  the  foulest  deed  to  slay  that  babe, 
And  the  most  merciless,  that  e'er  was  heard  of. 

Rivers.     Tyrants  themselves  wept  when  it  was  reported. 

Dorset.    No  man  but  prophesied  revenge  for  it. 

Buckingham.  Northumberland,  then  present,  wept  to  see  it. 

Q.  Mar.     What!  were  you  snarling  all,  before  I  came. 
Ready  to  catch  each  other  by  the  throat, 
And  turn  you  all  your  hatred  now  on  me? 
Did  York's  dread  curse  prevail  so  much  with  heaven. 
That  Henry's  death,  my  lovelv  Edward's  death. 
Their  kingdom's  loss,  my  woral  banishment, 
Could  all  but  answer  for  that  peevish  brat?  * 
Can  curses  pierce  the  clouds,  and  enter  heaven?  — 
Why  then  give  way,  dull  clouds,  to  my  quick  curses!  — 
Though  not  by  war,  by  surfeit  die  your  king,  * 
As  ours  by  murder,  to  make  him  a  king! 
Edward,  tny  son,  that  now  is  prince  of  W^ales, 
For  Edward,  our  son,  that  was  prince  of  Wales, 
Die  in  his  youth  by  like  untimely  violence!    • 
Thyself  a  queen,  for  me  that  was  a  queen. 
Outlive  thy  glory,  like  my  wretched  self! 
Long  mayst  thou  live,  to  wail  thy  children's  death; 
And  see  another,  as  I  see  thee  now, 


1.  These  words  are  addressed  to 
Qaeen  Elizabeth. 

2L  A  clout  is  a  cloth  for  any  mean 
use,  as  a  dish-clout  is  a  cloth  used 
for  washing  dishes.  It  is  here  ap- 
plied bitterly  and  scornfully. 

3.  To  plague  in  ancient  language 


is  to  funish.    Hence  the  scriptural 
term  of  the  plagues  in  Ef^t. 

4.  But  is  here  used  in  its  except- 
rre  sense:  Could  all  this  only,  or 
nothing  but  this,  answer  for  the 
death  of  that  brat  (t.  e.  child). 

5.  Alluding  to  his  luxurious  life. 
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Deck'd  in  thy  rights^  as  thou  art  stall'd  ^  in  mine! 
Long  die  thy  happy  days  before  thy  death; 
And;  after  many  lengthened  hours  of  grief, 
Die  neither  mother,  wife,  nor  Englanas  queen! 
Rivers,  and  Dorset,  you  were  standers  by, 
And  so  wast  thou,  lord  Hastings,  when  my  son 
Was  stabVd  witl^  bloody  daggers:  God,  I  pray  him. 
That  none  of  you  may  live  his  natural  age. 
But  by  some  unlook'd  accident  cut  off!  * 

Gloster.  Have  done  thy  charm,'  thou  hateful  withered  hag. 

Q.  Margaret.    And  leave  out  thee?  stay,  dog,  for  thon 

shalt  hear  me. 
If  heaven  have  anv  grievous  plague  in  store. 
Exceeding  those  that  I  can  wish  upon  thee, 
O !  let  them  ^  keep  it,  till  thy  sins  be  ripe,  . 
And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee,  the  troubler  of  the  poor  world's  peace! 
The  worm  of  conscience  still  be-gnaw,  *  thy  soul! 
Thy  friends  suspect  for  traitors  while  thou  liv'st,  * 
And  take  deep  traitors  for  thy  dearest  friends! 
No  sleep  dose  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine, 
Unless  it  be  while  some  tormenting  dream 
Affrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils! 
Thou  elvish-mark'd,  abortive,  rooting  hog!  '^ 


1.  To  stall,  for  install,  to  invest. 

2.  But  be  cut  off  by  some  un- 
looked  for  (t.  e.  unexpected)  accident. 

3.  Stop  thy  cursing. 

4.  Heaven  is  here  spoken  of  in 
the  plural  number. 

5.  To  be-gnaw  J  to  gnaw,  to  eat 
away. 

6.  Mayest  thou  suspect  thy 
friends  <&c. 

7.  It  was  an  old  prejudice,  which 
still  exists  in  Scotland,  that  those 
who  are  defective  or  deformed  are 
marked  by  nature  as  prone  to 
mischief.  She  calls  him  a  hog,  in 
allusion  to  his  cognizance,  which 
was  a  boar.  *'The  expression",  says 
Warburton,  "is  fine;  remembering 
her  youngest  son,  she  alludes  to  the 
ravage  which  hogs  make  with  the 
finest  flowers  in  gardens;  and  in- 


timating that  Elizabeth  was  to  ex- 
pect no  other  treatment  for  bff 
sons."  The  rhyme  for  which  Col- 
lingborno  was  executed,  as  C^vcb 
by  Heywood  in  his  Metrical  History 
of  King  Edward  IV.  will  iilastntt 
this:  — 
*'The  cat,  the  rat,  and  Lovoll  otf 

dog, 
Doe  rule  all  England  under  lA^- 
The  crooke  backt  boore  the  w&y 

hath  found 
To  root  our  roses  from  ourgronnd, 
Both    flower    and    bud   will  Y^ 

confound, 
Till  king  of  beats  the  swiii^  ^ 

crown'd : 

And  then  the  dog,thecat«  T^^^^xt^ 

Shall  in  his  trough  feed  an^  \^V 

The  persons  aimed  at  ia  thv^^^^.^ 

were  the  King,  Catesby,   ^^^>w  ^.S 

and  Lovell.  ^^^ 
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Thou  that  wast  seal'd  in  thy  nativity  ^ 
The  slave  of  nature,  ^  and  the  son  of  hell! 
Thou  slander  of  thy  heavy  mother^s  womb! 
Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  father^s  loins! 
Thou  rag  of  honour!  thou  detested  — 

Glosteb.    Margaret 

Q.  Mabgaket.  Richard! 

Glos.  Ha? 

Q.  Mab.  I  call  thee  not. 

Glos.    I  cry  thee  mercy  '  then;  for  I  did  think, 
That  thou  hadst  caU'd  me  all  these  bitter  names. 

Q.  Mas.     Why,  so  I  did;  but  looked  for  *  no  reply. 
O!  let  me  make  the  period  to  my  curse.* 

Glos.    'T  is  done  by  me,  and  ends  in  —  Margaret. 

Q.  Elkabeth.    Thus  have  you  breath'd  your  curse  against 

yourself. 

Q.  Mab.  Poor  painted  queen,  vain  flourish  of  my  fortune;  • 
Why  streVst  thou  sugar  on  that  bottled  spider,  ^ 
Whose  deadly  web  ensnareth  thee  about? 
Fool,  fool!  thou  whet'st  a  knife  to  kill  thyself. 
The  time  will  come,  when  thou  shalt  wish  for  me 
To  help  thee  curse  this  pois'nous  bunch-back'd  toad. 

Hastings.    F&lse-boding  woman,  end  thy  frantic  curse. 
Lest  to  thy  harm  thou  move  our  patience. 

Q.  Mab.    Foul  shame  upon  you;  you  have  all  mov'd  mine. 

&VEBS.    Were  you  well  serVd,  you  would  be  taught  your 

duty. 
Q.  Mab.    To  serve  me  well,  you  all  should  do  me  duty. 
Teach  me  to  be  your  queen,  and  you  my  subjects. 
O!  serve  me  well,  and  teach  yourselves  that  duty. 

DoBSET.     Dispute  not  with  her,  she  is  lunatic. 

Q.  Mab.    Peace,  master  marquess!  you  are  malapert:  ® 
Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current.  ^ 


1.  Thou  that  wast  stamped  at  thy 
birth. 

2.  In  allusion  to  the  ancient  custom 
of  masters  branding  their  profligate 
slaves. 

3.  /  cry  thee  mercy  meant  as 
much  as  1  beg  your  pardon, 

4.  To  look  for,  to  expect 

5.  Let  me  finish,  or  conclude* 
my  curse. 


6.  Poor  imitation  of  a  queen,  vain 
splendour  which  by  right  is  mine. 

7.  Alluding  to  Gloucester's  shape 
and  venom.  A  bottled  spider  is  a 
large,  bloated,  glossy  spider:  sup- 
posed to  contain  venom  proportion- 
ate to  its  size. 

8.  Malapert,  saucy. 

9.  In  allusion  to  his  haying  but 
recently  been  created  a  marquis,  viz., 
in  1476,  the  scene  being  laid  in  1477-8. 
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O.  that  your  young  nobility  could  Judge, 

What  't  were  to  lose  it,  and  be  muerable! 

They  that  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to  shake  them. 

And  if  they  fall  they  dash  themselves  to  pieees. 

6lost£R.    Good  counsel;   many:  —  learn  it.    lean 

marquess. 

DoKSET.    It  touches  vou^  my  lord,  as  much  as  me. 

Glos.    Ay;  and  mucn  more;  but  1  was  bom  so  higi 
Our  aiery  ^  buildeth  in  tlie  cedar's  top. 
And  dalues  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun. 

Q.  Margaret.  And  turns  the  sun  to  shade, —  alas!  alaa 
TVitnesB  my  son^  now  in  the  shade  of  death; 
Whose  bright  out-shining  beams  thy  cloudy  wrath 
Hath  in  eternal  darkness  folded  up. 
Your  aiery  buildeth  in  our  aiery's  nest.  —  # 

O  God!  that  seest  it,  do  not  suffer  it: 
As  it  was  won  with  blood,  lost  be  it  so! 

BccKiNOHAM.    Peace,  peace!  for  shame,  if  not  for  char 

Q.  Mau.    Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to  me: 
Uncharitably  with  mc  have  you  dealt. 
And  shamefully  my  hopes  by  you  are  butchered. 
My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame, 
And  in  tliat  shame  still  live  my  sorrow's  rage! 

Buck.    Have  done,  have  done. 

Q.  Mar.    O,  princely  Buckingham!  I  '11  kiss  thy  hsad 
In  sign  of  lea^e  and  amity  with  t^ee: 
Now,  fair  befal  thee,  and  thy  noble  house! 
Thy  garments  are  not  spotted  with  our  blood. 
Nor  thou  within  the  compass  of  my  curse. 

Buck.    Nor  no  one  here;  for  curses  never  pass 
The  lips  of  those  that  breathe  them  in  the  air. 

Q.  Mar.    I  will  not  think  but  they  ascend  the  sky. 
And  there  awake  God's  gentle-sleeping  peace. 
O  Buckingham!  take  heed  of  yonder  dog: 
Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bites;  and,  when  he  bites. 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death:  ^ 
Have  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  Irim; 


1.  Aiery  stands  here  for  brood* 
It  is  now  more  often  used  for  the 
place  where  birds  of  prey  build 
their  nests  and  hatch,  and  also  for 
the  nest  itself.    It  is  written  in- 


diflfcrently  aiery,  aerie,  eyrjft 
eyrie  (pronounce  i^ry,  or  i-rj 
e-ry). 

2.  His  poisonous  tooth  wiU  < 
inflamation  and  death. 
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Sill;  death;  and  hell,  have  set  their  marks  on  him^ 
And  all  their  ministers  attend  on  him. 

Glosteb.    What  doth  she  say^  my  lord  of  Buckingham? 

Buckingham.    Notfainff  that  1  respect,  my  gracious  lord. 

Q.  Mabgabet.    What!  dost  thou  scorn  me  for  my  gentle 

counsel, 
And  soothe  the  devil  that  I  warn  thee  from? 
O!  but  remember  this  another  day. 
When  he  shall  split  thy  very  heart  with  sotrow, 
And  say,  poor  Margaret  was  a  prophetess.  — 
Live  eadi  of  you  the  subjects  to  his  hate, 
And  he  to  yours,  and  all  of  you  to  God's!  [Eacit. 

Hastings.    My  hair  doth  stand  oi^  end  to  hear  her  curses. 

RiVEBS.    And   so  doth  mine.     I  muse,  ^  why  she  's   at 

liberty. 

Glosteb.    I  cannot  blame  her:  by  God's  holy  mother, 
She  hath  had  too  much  wrong,  and  I  repent 
My  part  thereof,  that  I  have  done  to  her. 

Q.  Elizabeth.    I  never  did  her  any,  to  my  knowledge. 

Glos.    Yet  you  have  all  the  vantage  of  her  wrong.  * 
I  was  too  hot  to  do  somebody  good, 
That  is  too  cold  in  thinking  of  it  now.  ' 
.Marry,  as  for  Clarence,  he  is  well  repaid; 
He  is  frank'd  up  *  to  fatting  for  his  pains;  — 
God  pardon  them  that  are  we  cause  thereof! 

Biv.    A  virtuous  and  a  Christian-like  conclusion. 
To  pray  for  them  that  have  done  scath  *  to  us. 

Glos.    So  do  I  ever,  being  well  advis'd^ 
For  had  I  curs'd  now,  I  had  curs'd  myself.  [Aside. 

Enter  Catesby. 
Catbsby.    Madam,  his  majesty  doth  call  for  you,  —  * 
And  for  your  grace,  and  you,  my  noble  lords. 

Q.ELIZ.  Catesby,  I  come.  —  Lords,  will  you  go  with  me? 
Riv.  We  wait  upon  your  grace.     [Exetmt  all  but  Glosteb. 


1.  t.  e.  I  wonder. 

2.  Yet  yon  alone  reap  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  wrong  done  to  her. 

8.  AUuding  to  his  brother  the 
Elng. 

4.  A  frmik  is  a  pen  or  coop  in 
which  hogs  and  other  animals  were 


confined  while  fatting.  To  be  franked 
up  was  to  be  closely  confined.  To 
/rank  was  to  stuff,  to  cram,  to  fat- 
ten. Possibly  he  applies  this  me- 
taphor to  Clarence  m  allusion  to 
the  crest  of  the  family  of  York,  a 
boar. 
5.  Seaih,  harm,  misehiel 
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Gloster.    I  do  the  wrong,  and  fint  begin  to  brawL 
The  secret  mischiefs  that  I  set  abroach,  ^ 
I  lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others. 
Clarence,  whom  I,  indeed,  have  laid  in  darkneas, 


That  stir  the  king  against  the  duke  my  brother. 
Now,  they  believe  it;  and  withal  whet  me  ' 
To  be  reven^d  on  Rivers,  Vanghan,  Gr^: 
But  then  I  sigh,  and,  with  a  piece  of  scnptore,  ^ 
Tell  them,  that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil: 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany 
With  odd  old  ends  stoFn  forth  of  holy  writ,  ^ 
And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  devil. 

Enter  two  Murderers. 
But  soft!  here  come  my  executioners.  — 
How  now,  my  hardy,  stout  resolved  mates  1 
Are  you  now  going  to  dispatch  this  thinff? 

I.  Murderer,     we  are,  my  lord;  and  come  to  have  die 

warrant. 
That  we  may  be  admitted  where  he  is. 

Glos.    Well  thought  upon;  I  have  it  here  about  me. 

[Oiv68  Oe  Warrmt' 
When  jou  have  done,  repair  to  Crosby-place. 
But,  Sirs,  be  sudden  ^  in  the  execution. 
Withal  obdurate:  do"  not  hear  him  pleaid. 
For  Clarence  is  well  spoken,  and,  perhaps. 
May  move  your  hearts  to  pity,  if  you  mark  him.  ^ 

I.  MuRD.    Tut,  tut!  my  lord,  we  will  not  stand  to  pnto; 
Talkers  are  no  good  doers:  be  assured. 
We  go  to  use  our  hands,  and  not  our  tongues. 

Glob.    Your  eyes  drop  mill-stones,  when  fools'  eyes  CiD 

tears:  * 


1.  To  set  abroach,  to  contrive,  to 
fet  going. 

2.  A  guU  is  properly  the  name 
of  a  sea-bird,  but  signifies  also  a 
person  easily  deceived. 

3.  And  at  the  same  time  incite  me. 

4.  A  quotation  from  the  Bible. 


5.  With  a  scrap  stoleu  hen  t^ 
there  from  holy  writ. 

6.  Sudden,  quick. 

7.  If  you  attend  to  him. 

8.  A  proverbial  ezpressiOD  nieis- 
ing  that  they  are  as  likely  to  Ad 
mill -stones  as  tears.  To  /W  ** 
a  verb  active,  to  let  fiaB,  to  drtf^ 
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I  like  joviy  lads;  —  about  your  business  straight;  ^ 
Go;  gO;  despatch. 

I.  MUBD.  We  will,  my  noble  lord.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.  * 

London,    A  Boom  in  the  Tower. 
Enter  Clabekge  and  Bbakekbuby. 

Bbaeenbuby.    Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  to-day? 

Clabence.     O!  I  have  pass'd  a  miserable  night, 
So  full  of  fearftd  dreams,  of  ugly  sights, 
That,  as  I  am  a  Christian  faitmul  man, 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night. 
Though  't  were  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days, 
So  fiul  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time. 

BsAK.  What  was  your  dream,  my  lord?  I  pray  you,  tell  me. 

Clab.    Methoughts,  that  I  had  broken  from  the  Tower, 
And  was  eihbark'd  to  cross  to  Burgundy; 
And,  in  my  company,  my  brother  Gloster, 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches:  thence  we  look'd  toward  England, 
And  dted  up  a, thousand  heavy  times. 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster 
That  had  befaJrn  us.     As  we  pac'd  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought,  that  Gloster  stumbled;  and,  in  falling. 
Struck  me  (that  thought  to  stay  him)  over-board. 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 
O  Lord!  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown! 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears ! 
Whgt  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes! 
Methoughts  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks; 
A  ihousand  men  that  fishes  gnaVd  upon; 
Wedges  pf  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  *  jewels. 
All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the'  sea: 
Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls;  and  in  the  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 
^8  't  were  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems. 
That  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep. 
And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scatter'd  by. 


1.  Straight,  immediately.  |    2.  27nva/ii^,  priceless,  inestimable. 
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Brakenburt.    Had  you  sach  leimire  in  the  time  oi  deit 
To  eaze  upon  these  secrets  of  the  deep? 

Clarence.    Methought  I  had,  and  often  did  I  strive 
To  T^ld  the  ghost;  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Stopt  in  ^  my  soul^  and  woidd  not  let  it  forth 
To  find  the  empty,  vast,  *  and  wandering  air; 
But  smothered  it  within  mv  panting  bulk,  * 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 

Brak.    Awak'd  you  not  in  this  sore  *  agony? 

Clar.    No,  no,  my  dream  was  lengthened  meir  life; 
O!  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soull 
I  pass'd,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood, 
mth  that  sour  ferryman  which  poets  write  of, 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 
The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul. 
Was  my  ffreat  father^in-Iaw,  renowned  Warwick; 
Who  cried  aloud,  —  "What  scourge  for  perjuir 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence? 
And  so  he  vanished.     Then,  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  brieht  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood;  and  he  shri^'d  out  aloud,  — 
"Clarence  is  come,  —  false,  fleeting,  *  perjured  Clarence,  - 
That  stabb'd  me  in  the  field  by  Tewksbury;  — 
Seize  on  him,  furiosi  take  him  unto  tormenti'' 
With  that,  methought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environed  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  very  noise, 
I  trembling  wak'd,  and,  for  a  season  after,  • 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell;  V 

Such  terrible  impression  made  m^  dream. 

Brak.  ^  No  marvel,  lord,  though  ^  it  affrighted  you;t 
I  am  afraid,  methinks,  to  hear  you  tell  it. 

Clar.    Ah,  keeper,  keeper!  I  have  done  these  thuagi 
That  now  give  evidence  against  my  soul. 
For  Edward's  sake;  and,  see,  how  he  requites  mel  — 
O  God!  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee. 


1.  Stopt  in,  kept  in. 

2.  Fast,  waste,  desolate. 

3.  Buik,  breast. 

4.  Sore,  dire,  extreme. 

5.  Fleeting,  uncertain,  inconstant, 
fiuctaating.  Clarence  broke  his  oath 


with    the  Earl    of  Warwick, 
joined    the    army  of   his    ^ 
Edward. 

6.  For  some  time  after. 

7.  Though  here  signifi^^ 
which  sense  it  is  used  e"^^ 
in  Shakespeare. 
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But  thou  wilt  be  aveng'd  on  my  misdeeda, 

Yet  execute  thy  wrath  in  me  alone: 

O;  spare  my  guiltless  wife  and  my  poor  children!  —  ^ 

Keeper;  I  pi^ythee,  sit  by  me  awmle; 

My  soul  is  heavy;  and  1  fain  would  sleep. 

Bbakenbuby.    I  will;    my  lord:   God  give    your  grace 

good  rest.  — 
[Clarence  reposes  himself  on  a  Ghair. 
Sorrow  breaks  seasons,  and  reposing  hours. 
Makes  the  night  morning;  and  the  noon-tide  night. 
Princes  have  out  their  titles  for  their  glories,  * 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil; 
And  for  unfelt  imaginations. 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares:  ' 
So  mat,  between  their  titles,  and  low  name, 
There's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame. 

Enter  the  two  Murderers. 
I.  MuBDEBER.    Ho!  who's  here? 
Bbak.    What  would'st  thou,  fellow?  and  how  cam'st  thou 

hither? 
I.  MuRD.    I  would  speak  with  Clarence,  and  I  came  hither 

on  my  legs. 
Brak.    What!  so  brief? 

IL  MuRD.    'T  is  better,  Sir,  than  to  be  tedious.  — 
Let  him  see  our  commission;  and  talk  no  more. 

[A  Paper  delivered  to  Brakenbury,  who  reads  it. 
Brak.    I  am,  in  this,  commanded  to  deliver 
The  noble  duke  of  Clarend^  to  your  hands:  — 
I  will  not  reason  what  is  meant  hereby, 
BecajLise  I  will  be  guiltless  of  the  meaning. 


1.  The  wife  of  Clarence,  Isabel, 
died  before  he  was  apprehended 
and  confined  in  the  Tower  (poisoned 
by  the  Duke  of  Gloster,  as  it  has 
been  conjectured).  Clarence  after- 
wards wished  to  marry  Marv,  daugh- 
ter and  heir  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy;  this  was  opposed  by- 
Edward,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  principal  cause  for  the 
breach  between  the  King  and  Clar- 
ence. 

2.  This  line  (says  Johnson)  may 


be  thus  understood,  "The  glories 
of  princes  are  nothing  more  than 
empty  titles":  but  it  would  impress 
the  purpose  of  the  speaker,  and 
correspond  better  with  the  following 
lines,  if  it  were  read:  — 

*Trinces  have  but  their  titles  for 
their  troubles" 

3.  They  often  suffer  real  miseries 
for  imaginary  and  unreal  gratifica- 
tion!. 
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There  lies  the  duke  asleep,  and  there  the  keys. 
I  'U  to  the  king;  and  signify  to  him,  . 
That  thus  I  have  resigned  to  you  my  chaige. 

I.  Murderer.    You  may,  Sir;  't  is  a  point  of  

Fare  you  well.  [firABRAKKmn 

II.  MuRD.    What,  shall  we  stab  him  as  he  sleepB? 

I.  MuRD.  No;  he  'U  say,  't  was  done  cowardly,  irim 
he  wakes.  . 

n.  MuRD.  Why,  he  shall  never  wake  until  the  gnit 
judgment  day. 

I.  MuRD.    Why,  then  he  'U  say,  we  stabb'd  Um  siaeniu 

n.  MuRD.  The  mrging  of  that  word,  ^  judgment,  am 
bred  a  kind  of  remorse  in  me. 

I.  MuRD.    What!  art  thou  afraid? 

II.  MuRD.  Not  to  kill  him,  havine  a  warrant;  bnt  li 
be  damn'd  for  killing  him,  from  the  ^niioh  no  wamnt  m 
defend  me. 

I.  MuRD.    I  thought,  thou  hadst  been  resolute. 

n.  MuRD.    So  I  am,  to  let  him  live. 

I.  MuRD.  I  '11  back  to  the  duke  of  Oloster,  and  teUhimio. 

U.  MuRD.  Nay,  I  pr^ythee,  stay  a  little:  I  hope,  nj 
hol^*  humour  wul  dumge;  it  was  wont  to  hold  me  nt 
while  one  tells  twentjr. 

I.  MuRD.    How  dost  thou  feel  thyself  now? 

U.  MuRD.  Taith,  some  certain  dregs  of  consdence  u^ 
yet  within  me. 

I.  MuRD.    Remember  our  reward,  when  the  deed  's  done. 

II.  MuRD.    Zounds!  '  he  dies:  I  had  forffot  the  reward. 
I.  MuRD.    Where  's  thy  conscience  now? 

n.  MuRD.    O!  in  the  duke  of  Gloster's  purse. 

I.  MuRD.  When  he  opens  his  purse  to  give  us  ov  lem^ 
thy  conscience  flies  out. 

U.  MuRD.  'T  is  no  matter;  let  it  go:  there  's  few  or 
none,  will  entertain  it. 

I.  MuRD.    What,  if  it  come  to  thee  again? 

U.  MuRD.  I  'U  not  meddle  with  it;  it  is  a  dangenv 
thing,  it  makes  a  man  a  coward:  a  man  cannot  steal,  out  it 
accuseth  him;  a  man  cannot  swear,  but  it  checks  him:  amtf 
cannot  lie  with  his  neighbour's  wife,  but  it  detects  hun:  'til 
a  blushing  shame-faced  spirit,  that  mutinies  in  a  man's  boiom; 


1.  The  mention  of  that  word.       I   3.  ^oundi,  an  exclamation,  coimptt' 

2.  Jfoly,  pious.  I  from  Gotts  wounds. 
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it  fills  a  man  full  of  obstacles:  it  made  me  once  restore  a 
purse  of  gold;  that  by  chance  I  found:  it  beggars  any  man 
thai  keeps  it:  it  is  turned  out  of  all  towns  and  cities  for  a 
dangerous  thing;  and  every  man^  that  means  to  live  well, 
endeavours  to  trust  to  himself,  and  live  without  it. 

I.  MuRDEBEB.  Zounds!  it  is  even  now  at  my  elbow, 
persuading  me  not  to  kill  the  duke. 

n.  MuBD.  Take  the  devil  in  thy  mind,  and  believe  him  ^ 
not:  he  would  insinuate  with  thee,  but  to  make  thee  si^h. 

I.    MuBD.  <  I  am  strong-fram'd;  he  cannot  prevail  with  me. 

n.  MuRD.  Spoke  like  a  tall  man  *  that  respects  his  re- 
putation.   Come,  shall  we  fall  to  work? 

I.  MuBD.  Take  him  on  the  costard  '  with  the  hilts  of 
thy  sword,  and  then  throw  him  into  the  malmsey-butt  in  the 
next  room. 

n.  MuBD.     O,  excellent  device  I  and  make  a  sop  ^  of  him. 

I.  MuBD.     Soft!  he  wakes. 

n.  MuBD.     Strike. 

I.  MuBD.    No;  we  'U  reason  with  him.  * 

Clabence.  [Tf^tn^.]    Where  art  thou,  keeper?  give  me 

a  cup  of  wine. 

I.  MuBD.    You  shall  have  wine  enough,  my  lord  anon.  • 

Clab.    In  God's  name,  what  art  thou? 

I.  MuBD.    A  man,  as  you  are. 

Clab.    But  not,  as  I  am,  royal. 

I.  MxTBD.    Nor  you,  as  we  are,  loyal. 

Clab.    Thy  voice  is  thunder,  but  thy  looks  are  humble. 

I.  MuBD.  My  voice  is  now  the  king's,  my  looks  mine  own. 

Clab.    How  darkly,  and  how  deadly  aost  thou  speak. 
Your  eyes  do  menace  me:  why  look  you  pale? 
Who  sent  you  hither?    Wherefore  do  you  come? 

Both  Mubd.    To,  to,  to  — 

Clab.    To  murder  me? 

Both  Mubd.    Ay,  Ay. 

Clab.    You  scarcely  have  the  hearts  to  tell  me  so. 
And  therefore  cannot  have  the  hearts  to  do  it. 
Wherein,  my  friends,  have  I  offended  you? 


1.  Bhn  and  the  following  he  refer 
to  conscience. 

2.  t.  e,  a  bold,  courageous  fellow. 

3.  t.  e.  Strike  him  on  the  head. 


4.  A  sop  is  anything  steeped  in 
liquor,  as  a  biscuit  in  a  glass  of 
wine. 

5.  t.  e,  talk  with  him. 

6.  Anon,  presently. 
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I.  Murderer.    Offended  us  you  have  not,  but  the  kin|^ 

Clarence.    I  shall  be  reconciled  to  him  again. 

n.  MuRD.    Never,  my  lord;  therefore  prepare  to  die. 

Clab.    Are  you  drawn  forth  among  a  world  of  mei^ 
To  slay  the  innocent?    What  is  my  offenoe? 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  doth  accuse  me? 
What  lawful  quest  ^  have  given  their  verdict  up 
Unto  the  frowning  judge?  or  who  pronounc'd 
The  bitter  sentence  of  poor  Clarence'  death? 
Before  I  be  convict  *  by  course  of  law, 
To  threaten  me  with  death  is  most  unlawful  ' 
I  charge  you,  as  vou  hope  to  have  redemption 
By  Christ  s  dear  blood  sned  for  our  grievous  sins, 
That  you  depart^  and  lay  no  hands  on  me; 
The  deed  you  undertake  is  damnable. 

I.  MuRD.    What  we  will  do,  we  do  upon  command. 

II.  MuRD.    And  hc;  that  hath  commanded,  is  our  Uogi 
Clar.    Erroneous  vassals!  the  great  King  of  kings 

Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  commanded. 
That  thou  shalt  do  no  murder:  will  you,  then. 
Spurn  at  his  edict,  ^  and  fulfil  a  man's? 
lake  heed;  for  he  holds  vengeance  in  his  hand. 
To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  break  his  lawb 

II.  Murd.    And  that  same  vengeance  doth  he  hurl  on  the^ 
For  false  forswearing;  and  for  murder  too. 
Thou  didst  receive  me  sacrament,  to  fight 
In  quarrel  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

L  Murd.    And,  like  a  traitor  to  the  name  of  God, 
Didst  break  that  vow;  and;  with  th^  treacherous  bladfl^ 
Unripp'dst  the  bowels  of  thy  sovereign's  son. 

ll.  Murd.    Whom  thou  wast  sworn  to  cherish  and  defend. 

I.  Murd.    How  canst  thou  urge  God's  dreadful  kw  to  iu^ 
When  thou  hast  broke  it  in  such  dear  *  degree? 


1.  Quest,  jury. 

2.  t.  e,  convicted. 

3.  Shakespeare  had  followed  the 
current  tale  of  his  own  time.  But 
the  truth  is  that  Clarence  was  tried 
and  found  guilty  by  his  peers.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  his 
death  was  commanded  by  Edward, 
but  he  does  not  assert  that  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  was  the  instru- 
ment.   It  is  said  that  as  an  act  of 


grace,  he  was  permitted  to  ehooii 
the  manner  of  his.  death,  sod  tiej 
he  selected  the  curious  mode  p 
being  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Mtbu^ 
wine,  being  particularly  food » 
that  liquor. 

4.  Will  you  despise  his  edietf  ^ 
spurn,  to  kick  contemptaonilf' 

5.  Dear  is  here  a  word  of  »*• 
enforcement 
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Clarence.    Alas!  for  whose  sake  did  I  that  iU  deed? 
For  Edward^  for  my  brother,  for  his  sake: 
He  sends  you  not  to  murder  me  for  this; 
For  in  that  sin  he  is  as  deep  as  I. 
If  God  will  be  avenged  for  the  deed, 
O!  know  you  yet,  he  doth  it  pnblidy; 
Take  not  the  quarrel  from  his  powerful  arm: 
He  needs  no  indirect  or  lawless  course, 
To  cut  off  lliose  that  have  offended  him« 

L  MuBDEBEB,    Who  made  thee,  then,  a  bloody  minister, 
When  ^edlant-springing,  brave  Plantaffenet,  ^ 
That  princely  novice,  was  struck  dead  by  thee? 

Clab.    My  brother^s  love,  the  devil,  and  my  rage. 

I.  MusD.     Thy  brother'ij  love,  our  duty,  and  thy  faults. 
Provoke  *  us  hither  now  to  slaughter  thee. 

Clab.    If  you  do  love  my  brother,  hate  not  me; 
I  am  his  brother,  and  I  love  him  well. 
If  you  are  hir'd  for  meed,  '  go  back  again. 
And  I  will  send  vou  to  my  brother  Gloster; 
Who  shall  reward  you  better  for  my  life. 
Than  Edward  will  for  tidin|?s  of  my  death. 

n.  MuBD.  You  are  deceiTrd;  your  brother  Gloster  hates  you. 

Clab.    O!  no;  he  loves  me,  and  he  holds  me  dear. 
Go  you  to  him  from  me. 

Both  Mubd.  Ay,  so  we  will. 

Clab.    Tell  him,  when  that  our  princely  father  York 
Bless'd  his  three  sons  with  his  victorious  arm, 
And  charged  us  from  his  soul  to  love  each  other. 
He  little  bought  of  this  divided  friendship: 
Bid  Gloster  tmnk  on  llus,  and  he  will  weep. 

I.  Mubd.    Ay,  mill-stones;  as  he  lesson  d  us  to  weep. 

Clab.     O!  do  not  slander  him,  for  he  is  kind. 

I.  Mubd.    Sight;  as  snow  in  harvest.  —  Come,  you  de- 
ceive yourself; 
'T  is  he  that  sends  us  to  destroy  you  here. 

Clab.    It  cannot  be;  for  he  bewept  my  fortune, 
And  hugg'd  me  in  his  arms,  and  swore,  with  sobs. 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivery. 

I.  Mubd.     Why,  so  he  doth,  when  he  delivers  you 
FVom  this  earth's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven. 

^    .        , ,       .       T»i    ^  X  2.  To' provoke,  to  cause,  to  moye, 

1.  I.  e.  blooming  Plantagenet,  a  ^    incite 
prince  in  the  spring  of  life.  3   j^^^^^  reward. 

Richard  in.  3 
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IL  MuRDEBBR.    Make  peace  with  Gh)d,  for  yoa  must  d 

my  lord. 
Clarence.    Have  you  that  holy  feeling  in  your  souls. 
To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God, 
And  are  you  yet  to  your  own  souls  so  blind, 
That  you  will  war  with  God  by  murdering  me?  — 
O!  Sirs,  consider,  they  that  set  you  on 
To  do  this  deed,  will  hate  you  for  the  deed. 
IL  MuBD.     What  shall  we  do? 

Clab.  Relent,  and  save  your  son 

I.  MuRD.    Relent!  't  is  cowardly,  and  womamsL 
Clar.    Not  to  relent,  is  beastly,  savage,  devilish.  -- 
Mv  friend,  I  spy  some  pitv  in  thy  looks; 
O!  if  thine  eye  be  not  a  natterer. 
Come  thou  on  my  side,  and  entreat  for  me. 
A  begging  prince  what  beggar  pities  not? 

I.  MuRD.    Ay,  thus,  and  thus:  [Staba  him]  if  this  willn 

serve, 
I  '11  chop  ^  thee  in  the  malmsey-butt  in  the  next  room. 

II.  MuRD.    A  bloody  deed,  and  desperately  perfonn'dl 
How  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hands 

Of  this  most  mevous  guilty  murder  done. 

I.  MuRD.     \V1iy  dost  thou  not  help  me? 

By  heavens,  the  avke  shall  know  how  slack  thou  art 

II.  MuRD.    I  would  he  knew  that  I  had  sav'd  his  brotha 
Take  thou  the  fee,  and  tell  him  what  I  say, 
For  I  repent  me  that  the  duke  is  slain. 

I.  MuBD.     So  do  not  I:  go,  coward,  as  thou  art  -^ 
Now  must  I  hide  his  body  in  some  hole. 
Until  the  duke  take  order  for  his  burial: 
And  when  I  have  my  meed,  I  must  away; 
For  this  will  out,  and  here  I  must  not  stay. 
[mxntunthtkiboi!!^ 

1.  To  chop,  to  do  anything  suddenly ;  here  to  pitch,  to  thrcff. 
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ACT  n. 

SCENE  I.     London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  EingEdwabd,  led  in  aickj  QuEEN  Elizabeth,  Dobset, 
RiVEBS,  HASTINGS;  BUCKINGHAM,  Gbey,  a,nd  Others. 

K.  Edwabd.    Why,  so:  —  now  have  I  done  a  good  day's 

work.  — 
You  peers,  continue  this  united  league: 
I  every  day  expect  an  embassage 
From  my  Kedeemer  to  redeem  me  hence; 
And  now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven. 
Since  I  have  set  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth. 
Rivers,  and  Hastings,  take  each  other's  hand; 
Dissemble  not  your  hatred,  ^  swear  your  love. 

RiVEBS.   By  heaven,  mv  poid  is  purg'd  from  grudging  hate; 
And  with  my  hand  I  seal  my  true  heart's  love. 

Hastings.    So  thrive  I,  as  I  truly  swear  the  like! 

K.  Edw.     Take  heed,  you  dally  *  not  before  your  king; 
Lest  he,  that  is  the  supreme  King  of  kings, 
Confoimd  your  hidden  falsehood,  and  award 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other's  end. 

Hast.    So  prosper  I,  as  I  swear  perfect  love. 

Rrv.    And  JL  as  I  love  Hastings  with  my  heart 

E.  Edw.    Madam,  yourself  are  not  exempt  from  this,  — 
Nor  you,  son  Dorset,  —  Buckingham,  nor  you;  — 
You  have  been  factious  one  a^nst  the  other. 
Wife,  love  lord  Hastings,  let  him  kiss  your  hand; 
And  what  you  do,  do  it  unfeignedly. 

Q.  Elizabeth.    There,  Hastings:  —  I  will  never  more 

remember 
Our  former  hatred,  so  thrive  I,  and  mine. 

K.  Ei^.    Dorset,   embrace  him,  —  Haistings,  love  lord 

marquess. 

Dobset.    This  interchange  of  love,  I  here  protest, 
Upon  my  part  shall  be  inviolable. 

Hast.    And  so  swear  I. 

E.  Edw.    Now,  princely  Bucfadn^am,  seal  thou  this  league 
With  thy  embracements  to  my  wife's  allies, 
And  make  me  happy  in  your  unity. 


1.  t.  e.  Do  not  merely  conceal 
jour  ill  will  to  each  other,  but 
eradicate  it  altogether  from  your 


bosom,    and  swear  to   love   each 
oUier. 
2.  To  daUy,  to  trifle. 
3' 
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BucKiNaHAiL    Whenever  Buoknis^bAin  dolli  tam  his  hate 
Upon  your  grace  [To  the  Qubev],  bat  ifith  all  dotooiu  lore 
Doth  dieriah  you  and  yours,  Gbd  punish  me 
With  hate  in  those  where  I  expect  most  love. 
When  I  have  most  need  to  emplojy  a  friend, 
And  most  assiued  that  he  is  a  friend. 
Deep,  hollow,  treacherous^  and  full  oi  guile, 
Be  he  unto  me.    This  do  I  beg  of  heaven, 
When  I  am  cold  in  love  to  you,  or  yours. 

E.  Edward.    A  pleasing  cordial,  prinoelj  BiHJkiwgham) 
Is  Uiis  thy  vow  unto  my  sickly  heart 
There  wanteth  now  our  brother  Oloster  here^  ^  - 

To  make  the  blessed  period  ^  of  this  peaoeu 

Buck.    And,  in  good  time,  here  cornea  the  noble  doke. 

Enter  Glosteb. 

Glostbb.   Good-morrow  to  my  sovereign  king^  and  queen; 
And,  princely  peers,  a  happv  time  of  day  1 

E.  Edw.    Happy,  indeec^  as  we  have  spent  the  day,  — 
Gloster,  we  have  done  deeds  of  charity;  ^     - 

Made  peace  of  enmity,  fair  love  of  haie, 
Between  these  swellinff  wrong-incensed  peers.  * 

Glos.    a  blessed  labour,  my  most  sovereign  lord.  — 
Among  this  princely  heap,  if  any  here, 
By  false  intelligence,  or  wrong  surmise,. 
Hold  me  a  foe; 

If  I  unwittingly,  or  in  my  rage, 
Have  aught  committed  that  is  hardly  borne 
To  any  in  this  presence,  I  desire 
To  reconcile  me  to  his  friendly  peace: 
'T  is  death  to  me,  to  be  at  enmity; 
I  hate  it,  and  desire  all  good  men's  love.  — 
First,  Madam,  I  entreat  true  peace  of  you. 
Which  I  will  purchase  with  my  duteous  service; 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin  Buckingham, 
If  ever  any  grudge  were  lodg'd  between  us; 
Of  you,  and  you,  lord  Rivers,  and  of  Dorset, 
That  all  without  desert  have  frown'd  on  me;    . 
Of  you,  lord  Woodville,  and  lord  Scales,  of  you; 
Dukes,  earls,  lords,  gentlemen;  indeed,  of  all. 

1.  Period,  conclusion.  I  incensed  by  mutual  wrong.    SimU" 

2.  Between   these    angry  peers,  |tn^,  inflated  by  anger. 
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I  do  not  know  that  Engliahman  alive, 
With  whom  my  soul  is  anjr  jot  at  odds,  ^ 
More  than  the  infant  that  is  oom  to-night: 
I  thank  my  God  for  my  humililr. 

Q.  Elizabeth.    A  holy  day  shall  this  be  kept  hereafter:  — 
I  woidd  to  God,  all  strifes  were  well  compounded.  — 
My  sovereign  lord,  I  do  beseech  your  highness 
To  take  our  brother  Clarence  to  your  grace. 

Glosteb.    Why,  Madam,  have  I  offered  love  for  this. 
To  be  so  flouted*  in  this  roval  presence? 
Who  knows  not,  that  the  gentle  duke  is  dead?    [They  all  start. 
You  do  him  injury  to  scorn  his  corse. 

K.  Edwabd.    Who  knows  not,  he  is  dead!  who  knows 

he  is? 

Q.  Eliz.    All-seeing  heaven,  what  a  world  is  this! 

Buckingham.    Look  I  so  pale,  lord  Dorset,  as  the  rest? 

DoBSET.    Ay,  my  ^ood  lord:  and  no  man  in  the  presence, 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks. 

K.  Edw.    Is  Clarence  dead?  the  order  was  reversed. 

Glos.    But  he,  poor  man,  by  your  first  order  died, 
And  that  a  winged  Mercury  did  bear; 
Some  tardy  cripple  bare  the  countermand, 
That  came  too  lag  ^  to  see  him  buried. 
God  grant,  that  some,  less  noble,  and  less  loyal, 
Nearer  in  bloody  thoughts,  and  not  in  blood, 
Deserve  not  worse  than  wretched  Clarence  did. 
And  yet  go  current  ^  from  suspicion. 

Enter  STANLEY. 

Stanlbt.    a  boon,  my  sovereign,  for  my  service  done! 

K.  Edw.    I  pr'ythee,  peace:  my  soul  is  rail  of  sorrow. 

Stan.    I  will  not  rise,  unless  your  highness  hear  me. 

K.  Edw.    Then  say  at  once,  what  is  it  thou  request st. 

Stan.    The  forfeit,  *  severely  of  my  servant's  life; 
Who  slew  to-day  a  riotous  genueman. 
Lately  attendant  on  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

E.  Edw.    Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother^s  death, 
And  shall  that  tongue  give  pardon  to  a  slave? 


1.  With   whom    mj  soal  is  the 
least  at  vaxiance. 

2.  To  flout,  to  mock,  to  insult. 

3.  lag,  slow,  tardy.    The  verb 


only  is  now  in  use:  to  lag,  to  loiter, 
to  stay  behind. 

4.  To  go  current,  to  go  about  free. 

5.  He  means  the  remUtion  of  the 
forfeit. 
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My  brother  kill'd  no  man;  his  fault  was  thought,  ^ 
And  yet  his  punishment  was  bitter  death. 
Who  sued  to  me  for  him?  who,  in  my  wrath; 
Kneei'd  at  my  feet,  and  bade  me  be  adyis'd?  ^ 
Who  spoke  of  brotherhood?  who  spoke  of  love? 
Who  told  me,  how  the  poor  soid  cud  forsake 
The  mighty  Warwick;  and  did  fight  for  me? 
Who  told  me.  in  the  field  at  Tewksbury; 
When  Oxfora  had  me  down,  he  rescn'd  me. 
And  said;  "Dear  brother;  live,  and  be  a  king?" 
Who  told  mO;  when  we  both  lay  in  the  field; 
Frozen  almost  to  death;  how  he  did  lap  me 
Even  in  his  garments;  and  did  give  himself 
All  thin  and  naked;  to  the  numb-cold  night? 
All  this  from  my  remembrance  brutish  wrath 
Sinfully  pluck'd;  and  not  a  man  of  you 
Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind. 
But  when  your  carters;  or  your  waiting-vassals. 
Have  done  a  drunken  slaughter;  and  defac'd 
The  precious  image  of  our  dear  Redeemer, 
You  straight  are  on  your  knees  for  pardon,  pardon; 
And  I;  unjustly  toO;  must  grant  it  you. 
But  for  my  brother  not  a  man  would  speak; 
Nor  I;  ungracious;  speak  unto  myself 
For  ImQ;  poor  soul.  —  The  proudest  of  you  all 
Have  been  beholding  *  to  him  in  his  lifC; 
Yet  none  of  you  would  once  beg  for  his  life.  — 
O  God!  I  fear;  thy  justice  will  take  hold 
On  me,  and  yoU;  and  minC;  and  yourS;  for  this.  — 
Come;  Hastings;  help  me  to  my  closet.  '    Ah.  poor  Clarence 
[Exeunt  Kiso,  QueeN;  Hastings,  Kivebs,  Dobsbi 
and  Gret. 

Glosteb.  This  is  the  fruit  of  rashness.  —  Mark*d  younoi 
How  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  the  queen 
Look'd  pale,  mien  they  did  hear  of  Clarence'  death? 
O!  they  did  urge  it  still  unto  the  kin^: 
God  Ynll  revenge  it.    Come,  lords;  yml  you  gO; 
To  comfort  Edward  with  our  company? 

Buckingham.    We  wait  upon  your  grace.  [Exei^ 


1.  i,  e,  deliberate,   or  consider 
what  I  was  doing. 

2.  t.  e,  beholden. 


3.  Hastings  was  lord  chamberliiB 
to  King  Edward  IV. 
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SCENE  11. 
London, 

Enter  the  Duchess  of  York,  ^  with  a  Son  and  Daughter  of 

Clarence. 

Son.     Good  grandani;  tell  us,  is  our  father  dead? 

Duchess.    No,, boy. 

Daughter.  Why  do  you  weep  so  oft?  and  beat  your  breast; 
And  cry  —  "O  Clarence,  my  unhappy  son!" 

Son.    !(Vhy  do  you  look  on  us,  and  shake  your  head, 
And  call  us  —  orpnans,  wretches,  cast-aways. 
If  that  our  noble  father  were  alive? 

DuCH.    My,  pretty  cousins,  *  you  mistake  me  both, 
I  do  lament  the  sici^ess  of  the  King, 
As  loath  to  lose  him,  not  your  fath^s  death. 
It  were  lost  sorrow  to  wail  one  that  's  lost. 

Son.    Then  you  conclude,  my  grandam,  he  is  dead? 
The  king  mine  uncle  is  to  blame  for  it: 
God  will  revenge  it;  whom  I  will  importune 
With  earnest  prayers  all  to  that  effect. 

Daugh.    And  so  will  I. 

DuCH.  Peace,  children,  peace!  the  king  doth  love  you  well. 
Incapable  *  and  shallow  innocents. 
You  cannot  guess  who  caus'd  your  father's  death. 

Son.     Grandam,  we  can;  for  my  good  uncle  Gloster 
Told  me,  the  king,  provok'd  to  it  by  the  queen, 
Devis'd  impeachments  to  imprison  mm: 
And  when  my  uncle  told  me  so,  he  wept, 
And  pitied  me,  and  kindly  kiss'd  my  cheek; 
Bade  me  rely  on  him,  as  on  my  father. 
And  he  would  love  me  dearly  as  a  child. 

DuCH.     Ah!  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shape, 
And  with  a  virtuous  visor  hide  deep  vice! 
He  is  my  son,  ay,  and  therein  my  shame, 
^  Yet  from  my  dugs  he  drew  not  tnis  deceit.  * 


1.  Cecily,  daughter  of  Ralph  Ne- 
ville, first  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
and  widow  of  Richard  Duke  of 
York,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Wakefield,  1460. 

2.  The  duchess  is  here  addressing 
ber  grand- children,  but  cousin  seems 
to  have  been  used  instead  of  our 


kinsman  and  kinswoman,    and    to 
have  supplied  the  place  of  both. 

3.  t.  e.  unsusceptible.     Thus  in 
Hamlet:  — 

*'A8  one  ineapahle  of  her  own 
distress." 

4.  Yet  with  the  milk  from  my 
breast  he  imbibed  not  this  deceit. 
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Son.    Think  you,  my  uncle  did  diBBemble,  ^  grandam? 

Duchess.    Ay,  boy. 

Son.    I  cannot  thmk  it.    Hark!  what  noise  is  this! 

Enter  QuEEN  Elizabeth,  distractedly;  Rivers  and  Dorset, 
following  her. 

Q.  Elizabeth.  Ah!  who  shall  hinder  me  to  wail  and  weep, 
To  chide  my  fortune,  and  torment  myself? 
I  '11  join  with  black  despair  against  my  soul, 
And  to  myself  become  an  enemy. 

DuCH.    What  means  this  scene  of  rude  impatience? 

Q.  Eliz.    To  make  an  act  of  tragic  violence:  — 
Edward,  my  lord,  thy  son,  our  king,  is  dead!  — 
Why  grow  the  brancnes,  when  the  root  is  gone? 
Why  wither  not  the  leaves,  that  want  their  sap?  — 
If  you  will  live,  lament;  if  die,  be  brief: 
That  our  swift- winged  souls  may  catch  me  king's; 
Or,  like  obedient  subjects,  follow  him 
To  his  new  kingdom  of  neV  changing  night. 

DuCH.    Ah!  so  much  interest  have  I  in  thy  sorrow, 
As  I  had  title  in  thy  noble  husband. 
I  have  bewept  a  worthy  husband's  death. 
And  liv'd  with  looking  on  his  images;  ^ 
But  now,  two  mirrors  of  his  princely  semblance 
Are  crack'd  in  pieces  by  malignant  death. 
And  I  for  comu>rt  have  but  one  false  glass. 
That  grieves  me  when  I  see  my  shame  in  him. 
Thou  art  a  widow:  yet  thou  art  a  mother. 
And  hast  the  comiort  of  thy  children  left: 
But  death  hath  snatch'd  my  husband  from  mine  arms, 
And  pluck'd  two  crutches  irom  my  feeble  hands, 
Clarence,  and  Edward.     0!  what  cause  have  I, 
rrhine  being  but  a  moiety  of  my  moan)  ' 
To  over-go  *  thy  woes,  and  drown  thy  cries? 

Son.    Ah,  aunt!  you  wept  not  for  our  father's  death; 
How  can  we  aid  you  with  our  kindred  tears? 

Daughter.    Our  fatherless  distress  was  left  unmoan'd; 
Your  widow-dolour  likewise  be  unwept. 


1.  la  the  language  of  our  old 
writers  to  dmemble  signified  to 
feign  or  simuiate,  as  well  as  to 
conceal  feelings  or  dispositions. 


2.  t.  e.  The  children  by  whom  h* 
was  represented. 

3.  Moan,  sorrow,  grief. 

4.  To  over-ffo,  to  surpass. 
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Q.  Elizabeth.    Qive  me  no  kelp  in  lamentation; 
I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  complaints. 
All  springs  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyeS; 
That  I,  being  goyem'd  by  the  watry  moon,  ^ 
May  send  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world  I 
Ah,  for  my  husband,  for  my  dear  lord;  Edward  I 

Chil.    Ah;  for  our  father,  for  our  dear  Lord  Clarence! 

Duchess.  Alas,  for  both!  both  mine,  Edward  and  Clarence. 

Q.  Eliz.  What  stay  ^  had  I,  but  Edward?  and  he  's  gone. 

CHHi.    What  stay  had  we,  but  Clarence?  and  he  's  gone. 

DuCH.    What  stays  had  I,  but  they?  and  they  are  gone. 

Q.  Eliz.    Was  never  widow  had  so  dear  a  loss. 

Chil.    Were  never  orphans  had  so  dear  a  loss. 

DuCH.    Was  never  mother  had  so  dear  a  loss. 
Alas!  I  am  the  mother  of  these  griefs: 
Their  woes  are  parcell'd,  •  mine  are  general. 
She  for  an  Edward  weeps,  and  so  do  I; 
I  for  a  Clarence  weep,  so  doth  not  she: 
These  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  and  so  do  I: 
I  for  an  Edward  weep,  so  do  not  they:  — 
Alas!  you  three  on  me,  threefold  distressed. 
Pour  all  your  tears,  I  am  your  sorrow's  nurse. 
And  I  wul  pamper  it  with  lamentation. 

Dorset.    Comfort,  dear  mother:  God  is  much  displeas'd. 
That  you  take  with  unthankfiilness  his  doing. 
In  common  worldly  things,  't  is  called  ungrateful. 
With  dull  unwillingness  to  repay  a  debt. 
Which  with  a  bounteous  hand  was  kindly  lent; 
Much  more  to  be  thus  opposite  with  heaven, 
For  it  requires  the  royal  debt  it  lent  you. 

Rivebs.    Ma^Jam,  bethink  you,  like  a  carefol  mother. 
Of , the  young  prince  your  son:  send  straight  for  him. 
Let  him  be  crown'd;  in  him  your  comfort  lives. 
Drown  desperate  sorrow  in  dead  Edward's  grave. 
And  plant  your  joys  in  living  Edward's  thronie. 

Enter  Glostee,  Buckingham,  Stanley,  Hastings,  Ratcliff, 

and  Others. 

Glostee.    Sister,  have  comfort:  all  of  us  have  cause 
To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star; 


1.  The  mUry  moanj  on  account  of 
the  influence  which  that  planet  ex- 
ercises oyer  the  water. 


2.  Stay,  support. 

3.  Parseird,  divided. 
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But  none  can  help  our  harms  by  waiUng  them.  — 
Madam;  my  mother,  I  do  cry  you  mercy;  ^ 
I  did  not  see  your  grace.  —  Humbly  on  my  knee 
I  crave  your  blessing. 

Duchess.    God  bless  thee:  and  put  meekness  in  thy  breast, 
Love,  charity,  obedience,  ana  true  dutv. 

Glosteb.    Amen;  [Aside,]  and  make  me  die  a  good  old 

man!  — 
That  is  the  butt-end  of  a  mother's  blessing; 
I  marvel;  that  her  ^race  did  leave  it  out. 

BucEiNQHAif.    You   cloudy  princes,  and  heart-Borrowing 

?eers, 
oad  of  moan, 
Now  cheer  each  other  in  each  other's  love: 
Though  we  have  spent  our  harvest  of  this  king. 
We  are  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  son. 
The  broken  rancour  of  your  hi^h-swoln  hearts, 
But  lately  splintered,  knit,  and  join'd  together. 
Must  gentlv  be  preseiVd,  cherish'd,  and  kept: 
Me  seemetn  good,  that,  with  some  little  train. 
Forthwith  from  Ludlow  the  young  prince  be  fetch'd  • 
Hither  to  London,  to  be  crown'd  our  king. 

Rivers.  Why  with  some  little  train,  my  lord  of  Buckingham  ? 

Buck.     Marry,  my  lord,  lest,  by  a  multitude,  ■ 
The  new-heaFd  wound  of  malice  *  should  break  out; 
Which  would  be  so  much  the  more  dangerous. 
By  how  much  the  estate  is  green,  and  yet  imgovem'd: 
Where  every  horse  bears  his  commanding  rein. 
And  may  direct  his  course  as  please  himself. 
As  well  the  fear  of  harm,  as  harm  apparent. 
In  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  prevented. 

Glos.     I  hope  the  king  made  peace  with  all  of  us; 
And  the  compact  is  firm,  and  true,  in  me. 

Riv.    Ana  so  in  me;  and  so,  I  think,  in  all: 
Yet,  since  it  is  but  green,  it  should  be  put 
To  no  apparent  likenhood  of  breach. 


1.  I  do  cry  you  mercy,  I  ask  your 
pardon. 

2.  Edward,  the  young  prince,  in 
his  father's  life  time,  and  at  his 
demise,  kept  his  household  at  Lud- 
low, on  the  borders  of  Wales,  as 
prince  of  Wales;  under  the  govern- 


ance of  Anthony  WoodviUe,  Earl 
of  Rivers,  his  uncle  by  the  mother's 
side. 

3.  t.  e.  lest,  the  prince  being  ae- 
compained  by  a  multitnde  (t.  e.  a 
numerous  train). 

4.  t  e.  discontent 
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Which,  haply,  by  much  company  mi^ht  be  urg'd: 
Therefore,  I  say  with  noble  JBuckingham, 
That  it  is  meet  so  few  shotdd  fetch  the  prince. 

Habtengw.    And  so  say  I. 

GliOSTEB.     Then  be  it  so;  and  go  we  to  determine 
Who  they  shall  be  that  straight  shiQl  post  to  Ludlow. 
Madam,  —  and  you  my  mother,  —  will  you  go 
To  give  your  censures  ^  in  this  business? 

[Rceunt  all  but  Buckingham  and  Oloster. 

Buckingham.    My  lord,  whoever  journeys  to  the  prince, 
For  Gbd's  sake,  let  not  us  two  stay  at  home: 
For  by  the  way  I  '11  sort  *  occasion, 
As  inaex  •  to  the  story  we  late  talk'd  of. 
To  part  the  queen's  proud  kindred  from  the  prince. 

GliOS.    My  other  self,  my  counseFs  consistory,  * 
My  orade,  my  prophet!  —  My  dear  cousin, 
I,  as  a  child,  will  go  by  thy  direction. 
Towards  Ludlow  then,  for  we  '11  not  stay  behind.     [Exeunt. 


SCENE  in. 

The  Same.     A  Street. 
Enter  two  Citizens,  meeting. 

I.  CiT.     Good  morrow,  neighbour:  whither  away  so  fast? 

II.  CiT.    I  promise  you,  ®  I  scarcely  know  myself. 
Hear  you  the  news  abroad? 

I.  CiT.  Yes;  that  the  king  is  dead. 

II.  CiT.    Ill  news,  by'r  lady;  ®  seldom  comes  the  better: 
I  fear,  I  fear,  't  will  prove  a  giddy  ^  world. 

Enter  another  Citizen. 

in.  CiT.  Neighbours,  God  speed! 

I.  CiT.  Give  you  good  morrow.  Sir. 

lU.  CiT.  Doth  the  news  hold  of  good  king  Edward's  death? 


1.  t.  e.    your   judgments,    your 
opinioas. 

2.  To  sort,  to  choose. 

3.  t.  0.  preparatory,  by  way  of 
prelude. 

4.  A  consistory  is  a  solemn   as- 
.  sembly.    The  meaning  here  is  that 

the  advice  of  Buckingham  is  as  good 
as  the  deliberations  of  a  full  council. 


5.  t.  e.  I  assure  you,  really. 

6.  By  our  lady.  Seldom  comes 
the  better  is  an  ancient  proverbial 
saying,  meaning  that  the  future 
seldom  brings  us  better  than  we 
have  at  present 

7.  Giddy,  inconstant,  mutable. 
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IL  CiT.    Ay,  Sir,  it  is  too  true;  God  help,  the  while! 
III.  CiT.    Then,  masters,  look  to  see  a  troubloiu  woil 

I.  CiT.    No,  no;  by  God's  good  grace,  his  son  shall  MM 
lU.  CiT.    Woe  to  that  land  that  's  govera'd  by  a  efauc 

II.  CiT.  In  him  there  is  a  hope  of  government; 
That,  in  his  nonage,  council  under  him, 

And,  in  his  full  and  ripen'd  years,  himself, 

No  doubt,  shall  then,  and  till  then,  govern  welL  ^ 

I.  CiT.    So  stood  the  state,  when  Henry  the  Sixth 
Was  crown'd  in  Paris  but  at  nine  months  old. 

in.  CiT.  Stood  the  state  so?  no,  no,  good  friends,  God  wot;' 
For  then  this  land  was  famously  enrich'd 
With  politic  grave  counsel:  then  the  king 
Had  virtuous  uncles  to  protect  his  grace. 

I.  CiT.    Why,  so  hath  this,  both  by  his  father  and  modier. 

in.  CiT.    Better  it  were  they  all  came  by  his  father, 
Or  by  his  father  there  were  none  at  all; 
For  emulation,  who  shall  now  be  nearest, 
Will  touch  us  all  too  near,  if  God  prevent  not. 
O!  full  of  danger  is  the  duke  of  Gloster: 
And  the  queen  s  sons,  and  brothers,  haught  '  and  proud: 
And  were  they  to  be  rul'd,  and  not  to  rule, 
This  sickly  land  might  solace  ^  as  before. 

I.  CiT.     Come,  come;  we  fear  the  worst:  ail  willbewefl. 

UI.  CiT.    When  clouds  are  seen,  wise  men  put  on  thdr 

cloaks; 
When  great^  leaves  ^  fall,  then  winter  is  at  hand: 
When  tne  sun  sets,  who  doth  not  look  for  night? 
Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  deuth. 
All  may  be  well;  but,  if  God  sort  it  so, 
'T  is  more  than  we  deserve,  or  I  expect. 

n.  CiT.     Truly,  the  hearts  of  men  are  full  of  fear: 
You  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man  ^ 
That  looks  not  heavily^  and  full  of  dread. 

in.  CiT.     Before  the  days  of  change,  still  ^  is  it  so. 

1.  We  may  hope  well  of  his  go-  be  recreated.    Obsolete  if  a  vtf^ 
Ycrnment  under  all  circumstances;   neuter. 

we  may  hope  this   of  his  council  5.  t.  e.  great  quantitiei  of  IM^^ 

while  he  is  in  his  minority,  and  of  6.  One  can  scarcely  spsak  wi^ 

himself  in  his  riper  years.  any  man. 

2.  God  knows.    To  wot,  to  know,  7.  Stiil,  always,  ercr.    The  imad 
to  be  aware,  is  an  obsolete  yerb.  of  man,  as  if  by  di^ne  InitinGt, 

3.  Haught,  haughty.  experiences  a  foreboding  of  eon^ 

4.  To  solace,  to  take  comfort,  to  danger. 
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By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mistrast 
Ensuing  danger;  as  by  proof  we  see 
Tlie  water  swell  before  a  boisterous  storm. 
But  leave  it  all  to  God.    Whither  away? 

n.  Crr.    Marry,  we  were  sent  for  to  the  justices. 

m.  CiT.   And  so  was  I:  I  '11  bear  you  company.      [Exeunt 

SCENE  IV. 
London,    A  Room  in  the  Palace* 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  young  Duke  of  York, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Duchess  of  York. 

Arch.    Last  nigfit,  I  heard,  they  lay  at *Stony-Stratford, 
And  at  Northampton  they  do  rest  to-night: 
To-morrow,  or  next  day,  they  will  be  here. 

Duchess.    I  long  with  aU  my  heart  to  see  the  prince: 
I  hope,  he  is  much  grown  since  last  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Elizabeth.    But  I  hear,  no:  they  say,  my  son  of  York 
Hath  almost  overtaken  him  in  his  ^owth. 

York.    Ay,  mother,  but  I  would  not  have  it  so. 

DuCH.     Why,  my  young  cousin,  it  is  good  to  grow. 

York.     GhrandamL  one  night,  as  we  did  sit  at  supper. 
My  imcle  Rivers  talk'd  how  I  did  grow 
More  than  my  brother;  "Ay,"  quoth  my  uncle  01oster, 
"Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace:"       » 
And  since,  methinks,  I  would  not  grow  so  fast. 
Because  ^weet  flowers  are  slow,  and  weeds  make  haste. 

DuCH.    'Good  faith,  'good  faith,  the  saying  did  not  hold 
In  him  that  did  object  ^  the  same  to  thee: 
He  was  the  wretched'st  thing  when  he  was  young, 
So  long  a  growing,  and  so  leisurely. 
That,  if  his  rule  were  true,  he  should  be  gracious. 

Arch.    And  so,  no  doubt,  he  is,  my  gracious  Madam. 

DuCH.    I  hope,  hs  is;  but  yet  let  momers  doubt. 

York.     Now,  by  my  troth,  if  I  had  been  remembered,  * 
I  coidd  have  given  my  uncle's  grace  a  flout,  ' 
To  touch  his  growth  nearer  than  he  touched  mine. 

DuCH.    How,  my  yoimg  York?  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  hear  it. 

York.    Marry,  they  say,  my  uncle  grew  so  fast, 
That  he  could  gnaw  a  crust  at  two  hours  old: 


l.'To  object,  to  reproach  with.     I     3.  I  conld  hayc  giyen  his  grace, 
2.  If  I  had  thought  of  it;  |  my  uncle,  a  taunt. 
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T  was  full  two  years  ere  I  could  get  a  tooth. 

Grandam,  this  would  have  been  a  oiting  jest. 

DucH.    I  prythee,  pretty  York,  who  told  thee  this? 
York.     Grandam,  his  nurse. 

DucH.    His  nurse!  why,  she  was  dead  ere  thoa  wast  Im 
York.    If  't  were  not  she,  I  cannot  tell  who  told  me 
Q.  Eliz.    a  parlous  boy.  ^     Go  to,  you  are  too  shre 
Arch.     Good  Madam,  be  not  angry  with  the  child. 
Q.  Eliz.    Pitchers  have  ears.  * 

Enter  a 


Arch.    Here  comes  a  messenger:  what  news? 

Mess.    Such 'news,  my  lord,  as  grieves  me  to  report 

Q.  Eliz.  How  doth  the  prince? 

Mess.  WeU,  Madam,  and  in  hea 

DuCH,    What  is  thy  news? 

Mess.    Lord  Rivers  and  lord  Grey  are  sent  to  Pomii 
And  with  them  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  prisoners. 

DucH.  Who  hath  coimuitted  them? 

Mess.  The  mighty  dukes, 

Gloster  and  Buckingham. 

Q.  Eliz.  For  what  offence? 

Mess.    The  sum  of  all  I  can,  I  have  disclosed: 
AMiy  or  for  vhat,  the  nobles  were  committed, 
Is  all  unknown  to  me,  my  gracious  l&dv. 

Q.  Eliz.    Ah  me!  I  see  the  ruin  of  my  house. 
The  tiger  now  hath  seiz'd  the  gentle  hind; 
Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jut 
Upon  the  innocent  and  awless  throne:  —  ■ 
Welcome,  destruction,, blood,  and  massacre! 
I  see,  as  in  a  map,  the  end  of  all. 

DuCH.    Accursed  and  unquiet  wrangling  days, 
How  many  of  you  have  mine  eyes  beheld? 
My  husband  lost  his  life  to  get  Uie  crown; 
And  often  up  and  down  my  sons  were  tost. 
For  me  to  joy,  and  weep,  their  gain  and  loss:  * 


1.  Parlous  is  a  popular  corruption 
of  perilous;  jocularly  used  for  a- 
larming,  amazing, 

2.  Anold  proTcrb:  Little  pitchers 
have  great  ears.  Alluding  to  the 
aptitude  of  children  for  noticing 
and  recollecting  what  is  spoken  in 
their  presence. 


3.  To  /ut  upon  the  throne,  ii| 
make  inroads  or  invasimu  nj^n^' 
Awless,  not  producing  twe,  Q 
reverenced. 

4.  For  me  to  r^oice  or  weM' 
their  gain  or  loss  —  (t.  •»  v 
or  defeat). 
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And  being  seated;  and  domestic  broils 
Clean  over-blown^  themselyes,  the  conquerors, 
Make  war  upon  ^emselves;  brother  to  brother; 
Blood  to  blood;  self  against  self:  —  O!  preposterous 
And  fi^mtic  outrage^  end  thy  damned  spleen; 
Or  let  me  die,  to  look  on  death  no  more. 

Q.  Eliz.    ComO;  comC;  my  boy;  we  will  to  sanctuary.  —  ^ 
Madam;  farewell. 

Duchess.        Stay,  I  will  go  with  you. 

Q.  Eliz.    You  Iiave  no  cause. 

AitGH.  My  gracious  lady,  go, 

[To  the  Queen. 
And  thither  bear  your  treasure  and.  your  goods. 
For  my  part;  I  '11  resign  unto  your  grace 
The  sesi  I  keep:  and  so  betide  to  mC; 
As  well  I  tender  yoU;  and  all  of  yours.  * 
Go;  I  '11  conduct  you  to  the  sanctuary.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  m. 

-SCENE  I.    London.    A  Street. 

The  Trumpets  sotmd.    Enter  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Glostee, 
BUCKINGHAM;  Cabdinal  BoubchieB;  and  Others. 

BuCKmaHAM.    Welcome,  sweet  prince,  to  London,  to  your 

chamber.  • 

Glosteb.    Welcome,  dear  cousin,  my  thoughts'  sovereign : 
The  weary  wot  hath  made  you  melancholy. 

Prince.    No,  uncle;  but  our  crosses  *  on  the  way 
Have  made  it  tediouS;  wearisome;  and  heavy: 
I  want  more  uncles  here  to  welcome  me. 

Glos.    Sweet  prince;  the  untainted  virtue  of  your  years 
Hath  not  yet  diVa  into  the  world's  deceit: 
No  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man. 
Than  of  his  outward  show;  which;  God  he  knows. 
Seldom;  or  never,  jumpeth  *  with  the  heart. 
Those  uncles;  which  you  want;  were  dangerous; 

1.  Sanctuary,  a  place  of  protection, 
a  sacred  asylum. 

2.  And  may  good  or  bad  befal 
me  in  the  same  proportion  as  I 
care  for  or  forsake  yon  and  all 
belonging  to  you. 


3.  London  was  anciently  called 
Camera  Regis. 

4.  t.  e,  vexations,  trials  of  patience. 

5.  To  jump  with,  to  agree  with, 
to  correspond  with. 
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Your  grace  attended  to  their  sn^ar'd  words; 

But  look'd  not  on  the  poison  ortheir  hearts: 

God  keep  you  from  them;  and  from  such  false  friends  I 

Pbince.     God  keep  me  from  false  friends!  but  they' 

none. 

Glos.    My  lord,  the  mayor  of  London  comes  to  greet  yon. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  his  Train. 

.' 

Ma  YOB.  God  bless  your  grace  with  health  and  happy  days! 

Prince.    I  thank  you,  good  my  lord;  and  thank  you  alL  — 

[Eaceunt  Mayor,  fe. 
I  thought  my  mother,  and  my  brother  York, 
Would  long  ere  this  have  met  us  on  the  way: 
Fie!  what  a  hIvls  is  Hastings,  that  he  comes  not 
To  tell  us  whether  they  wul  come  or  no. 

Enter  ELiSTINGS. 

Buck.    And  in  good  time  here  comes  the  sweating  lord. 

Prince.    Welcome,  my  lord.  What!  will  our  mother  come? 

Hastings.  On  what  occasion,  God  he  knows,  not  I, 
The  queen  your  mother,  and  your  brother  York, 
Have  taken  sanctuary:  the  tender  prince 
Would  fain  have  come  with  me  to  meet  your  grace, 
But  by  his  mother  was  perforce  withheld. 

Buck.    Fie!  what  an  indirect  and  peevish  course^ 
Is  this  of  hers.  —  Lord  cardinal,  will  your  ^race 
Persuade  the  queen  to  send  the  duke  of  York 
Unto  his  princely  brother  presently? 
If  she  deny,  lord  Hastings,  go  with  him. 
And  from  her  jealous  arms  pluck  him  perforce. 

Card.    My  lord  of  Buckingham,  if  my  weak  oratory 
Can  from  his  mother  win  the  duke  of  York, 
Anon  expect  him  here:  but  if  she  be  obdurate 
To  mild  entreaties,  God  in  heaven  forbid 
We  should  infringe  the  holv  privilege 
Of  blessed  sanctuary!  not  for  sM  this  land, 
Would  I  be  guilty  of  so  great  a  sin. 

Buck.    You  are  too  senseless-obstinate,  *  my  lord, 
Too  ceremonious,  and  traditional:  ' 

1.  What  insincere  and   perverse       3.  Ceremonioiu,  attached  to  old 
conduct  is  this.  ceremonies  and  superstitions.    Tra- 

2.  Staunton  supposes  this  a  mis-   ditional,  adherent  to  old  customs, 
print  for  needl€sS'0h^i\n2Xfi. 
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Weigji  it  but  with  the  groBsneBS  ^  of  this  age. 

You  Dreak  not  sanctuary  in  aeising  him. 

The  benefit  thereof  is  always  granted 

To  those  whose  dealings  have  desenr'd  the  nlace^ 

And  those  who  have  the  wit  to  daim  the  place:  * 

This  prince  hath  neither  daim^d  it,  nor  deser^'d  it;  ' 

And  therefore,  in  mine  opinion,  cannot  have  it: 

Then,  taking  him  from  thence,  that  is  not  there. 

You  break  no  privilege  nor  charter  there.  ^ 

Oft  have  I  heard  of  sanctuary  men,  ^ 

But  sanctuary  children,  ne'er  till  now. 

Cabd.  My  lord,  you  shall  o'er-mle  my  mind  for  once.  — 
Come  on,  lord  Hastmgs;  wiU  you  go  with  me? 

Hastinqs.    I  eo,  my  lord. 

Pbince.  Good  lords,  make  all  the  speedy  haste  you  may. — 
^  [Reeunt  CABDmAL  ana  Hastings. 

Sav,  unde  Gloster,  if  our  brother  come, 
Where  shall  we  sojourn  till  our  coronation? 

Glost^l    Where  it  seems  best  unto  your  royal  self. 
I£  I  may  counsel  you,  som^  day,  or  two, 
Your  highness  shall  repose  you  at  the  Tower: 
Then,  miere  you  please,  and  shall  be  thought  most  fit 
'For  your  best  health  and,  recreation. 

Prince.    I  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  aiw*  place.  — 
Did  Julius. Ggsar  build  that  place^  mv  lordrj 

Suc^iNG^aAiL    He  did,  my  sracious  lord,  ^egin  that  place. 
Which,  since,  succeeding  ages  nave  re-edified. 

Pbince.    Is  it  upon  record,  or  else  reported 
Successively  from  age  to  age,  he  built  it? 

Buck.    Upon  record,  my  eradous  lord. 

Prince.    But  say,  mv  lor^  it  were  not  registered, 
Methinks,  l!he  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age, 


1.  t.  e.  Compare  the  act  of  seizing 
him  with  the  grass  and  licentious 
practices  of  these  times,  it  will  not 
be  considered  as  a  violation  of  a 
sanctuary;  for  you  may  give  such 
reasons  as  men  are  used  to  admit 

2.  t.  e.  The  benefit  of  the  sanc- 
tuary is  always  granted  to  those 
who  .have  committed  some  crime 
which  renders  their  taldng  refuge 
in  such  a  holy  place  necessary  for 

Ricbard  HT. 


their  safety,    and    who    have  the 
wisdom  to  do  so. 

3.  t.  e.  nor  has  he  need  of  it. 

4.  t.  e,  taking  him  from  the 
sanctuary,  which  is  no  sanctuary, 
you  break  no  privilege  or  right  of 
a  sanctuary. 

5.  A  man  who  took  shelter  in  a 
holy  place  was  called  a  sanctuary- 
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As  't  were  retailed  *  to  all  poBterity, 
Even  to  the  general  all-endmg  day. 

Glosteb.    So  wise  bo  young ,  they  say,  do   never  live 

lone.  [Aside. 

Prince.    What  say  you,  uncle? 

Glos.    I  say  without  characters  fame  lives  long.  * 
Thus,  like  the  foimal  Vice,  Iniquity,  •  [Aside, 

I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word. 

Prince.    That  Julius  Caesar  was  a  famous  man: 
With  what  his  valour  did  enrich  his  wit, 
His  wit  set  down  to  make  his  valour  live:  * 
Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror, 
For  now  he  lives  in  fame,  though  not  in  life.  — 
I  'U  tell  you  what,  my  cousin  Buckingham. 

BucKiNaHAM.    What,  my  eradous  lord? 

Prince.  An  if  I  live  until  I  be  a  man, 
I  'U  win  our  ancient  right  in  France  again, 
Or  die  a  soldier,  as  I  uVd  a  king.     ' 

Glos.    Short  summers  lightly  '  have  a  forward  spring. 

[Aside. 
Enter  YoBK,  HASTINGS,  and  the  CardikaIi. 

Buck.    Now,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  duke  of  York 

Prince.    Richard  of  York!  how  fares  our  noble  broAer? 

York.    Well,  my  dread  lord;  so  must  I  call  you. now. 

Prince.-  Ay,  brother;  to  our  grief,  as  it  is  jroura.. 
Too  late  ®  he  died,  that  might  have  kept  that  title, 
Which  by  his  death  hath  lost  much  majesty. 

Glos.    How  fares  our  cousin,  noble  lord  of  York? 

York.    I  thank  you,  gentle  uncle.     O!  my  lord, 
You  said,  that  idle  ''  weeas  are  fast  in  growth: 
The  prince  my  brother  hath  outgrown  me  far.    « 


1.  To  r^totV,  besides  its  mercantile 
sense,  formerly  had  the  signification 
of  to  recount^  to  retell, 

2.  t.  e.  without  being  written  in 
characters. 

3.  /brma/,  traditional,  established 
by  custom.  The  Vice^  or  Iniquity, 
of  the  old  plays  called  Morals  was 
a  buffoon  character,  whose  chief 
employment  was  to  make  the  au- 
dience laugh,  and  one  of  the  modes 
by  which  he  effected  his  purpose 
was  by  double  meanings,  or  playing 


upon  words.  In  these  moral  re- 
presentations, Frauds  Covetoutness, 
Luxury,  Gluttony,  Vanity,  ^e,  were 
frequently  introduced. 

4.  To  set  donm,  to  write  down, 
to  set  down  in  writing.  Alluding 
to  Gscsar's  writings,  which  hare 
perpetuated  the  memory  of  his  deeds. 

5.  Lightly,  commonly. 

6.  t.  e.  Too  lately,  the  loss  is 
too  fresh  in  our  memory. 

7.  Idle,  worthless. 
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Gloster.     He  hath,  my  lord. 

York.  And  therefore  is  he  idle? 

Glos.     O!  my  fair  cousin,  I  must  not  say  so. 

York.     Then  he  is  more  beholding  to  you,  than  I. 

Glos.    He  may  command  me  as  my  sovereign, 
But  you  have  power  in  me  ^  as  in  a  kinsman. 

York,    I  pray  you,  uncle,  give  me  this  dagger. 

Glos.    My  dagger,  little  cousin?  with  all  my  heart. 

Prince.    A  beggar,  brother? 

York.     Of  my  kind  uncle,  that  I  know  will  give; 
And,  being  but  a  toy,  which  is  no  grief  to  give.  * 

Glos.    A  greater  gift  than  that  I  '11  give  my  cousin. 

York.    A  greater  gift?    O!  that  's  the  sword  to  it. 

Glos.    Ay,  gentle  cousin,  were  it  light  enough. 

York.     O!  then,  I  see,  you  '11  part  out  with  Bght  gifts:  • 
In  weightier  things  you  '11  say  a  beggar,  nay. 

Glos.    It  is  too  weighty  for  your  grace  to  wear. 

York,    I  weigh  it  lightly,  *  were  it  heavier. 

Glos.    What!  would  you  have  my  weapon,  little  lord? 

York.    I  would,  that  1  might  thank  you  as  you  call  me. 

Glos.    How? 

York.    Little. 

Prince.    My  lord  of  York  will  still  be  cross  *  in  talk.  — 
Uncle,  your  erace  knows  how  to  bear  with  him. 

York.     You  mean,  to  bear  me,   not  to  bear  with  me.  — 
Uncle,  my  brother  mocks  both  you  and  me: 
Because  that  I  am  little,  like  an  ape. 
He  thinks  that  you  should  bear  me  on  your  shoulders.  • 

Buck.    With  what  a  sharp  provided  wit  he  reasons:  ^ 
Toh  mitigate  the  scorn  he  gives  nis  uncle. 
He  prettil]^  and  aptly  taunts  himself. 
So  cimning,  and  so  young,  is  wonderful. 

Glos.    My  lord,  will  t  please  you  pass  along? 
Myself,  and  my  good  cousin  Buckingham, 
Will  to  your  moflier,  to  entreat  of  her 
To  meet  you  at  the  Tower,  and  welcome  you. 

York.    What!  will  you  go  unto  the  Tower,  my  lord? 


1.  t.  e.  influence  with  me. 

2.  And,  being  but  a  trifle,  which 
may  be  given  away  without  grief. 

3.  t.  e.  gifts  of  little  value. 

4.  I  estimate  it  litUe. 
(^.  Cross,  pert. 


6.  Alluding  to  the  hump  on  Glou- 
cester's back,  on  which  he  might 
conveniently  carry  a  burden. 

7.  t.  e.  a  wit  provided  or  fur- 
nished him  before-hand.  See  Buck- 
ingham's next  speech. 

4* 
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PsmCE.    My  lord  protector  needs  wSl  have  it  bo. 

ToBK.    I  shall  not  sleep  in  aoiet  at  the  Tower. 

Glosteb.    Why,  what  shoula  you  fear? 

York.    Marry,  my  uncle  Clarence'  angry  ghost: 
My  grandam  told  me,  he  was  murder'd  there. 

Prince.    I  fear  no  uncles  dead. 

Glos.    Nor  none  that  live,  I  hope. 

Prince.    An  if  they  live,  I  hope,  I  need  not  fear^ 
But  come,  my  lord;  and,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
Thinking  on  them,  go  I  unto  the  Tower. 

[Exewnt  Prince,  York,  Hastings,  Cass>jsaJj,  and 
Attendants. 

Buckingham.  Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating  York 
Was  not  incensed  ^  by  his  subtle  mother 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously? 

Glos.    No  doubt,  no  doubt.    O!  't  is  a  parlous  boy; 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable:  * 
He  's  all  the  mother's,  from  the  top  to  toe. 

Buck.    Well,  let  them  rest.  —  Come  hither,  Catesby. 
Thou  art  sworn  as  deeply  to  effect  what  we  intend, 
As  closely  to  conceal  what  we  impart. 
Thou  know'st  our  reasons  urg'd  upon  the  way:  — 
What  think'st  thou?  is  it  not  an  easy  matter 
To  make  William  lord  Hastings  of  our  mind, 
For  the  instalment  of  this  noble  duke 
In  the  seat  royal  of  this  famous  isle? 

Catesby.    He  for  his  father's  sake  so  loves  the  prince. 
That  he  will  not  be  won  to  aught  against  him. 

Buck.    What  think'st  thou  then  of  Stanley?  will  not  he? 
Cate.    He  will  do  all  in  all  as  Hastings  doth. 

Buck.    Well  then,  no  more  but  this.    Go  gentle  Catesby, 
And,  as  it  were  far  off,  sound  thou  lord  Hastings, 
How  he  doth  stand  affected  to  our  purpose; 
And  summon  him  to-morrow  to  the  Tower, 
To  sit  about  the  coronation. 
If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  us, 
Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons: 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unTvdllinff, 
Be  thou  so  too,  and  so  break  off  the  talk, 
■   And  give  us  notice  of  his  inclination; 


1.  t.  e,  incited,  instigated.  |  ^J^^fff''  ^^^''^  ^^  apprehenbion. 
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For  we  to-morrow  hold  divided  councils,  * 
Wherein  thyself  shalt  highly  be  emploVd. 

Glosteb.  Commend  me  to  lord  William:  tell  him,  Catesby, 
His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries 
To-morrow  are  let  blood  at  Pomfret-casile; 
And  bid  my  lord,  for  joy  of  this  good  news, 
Give  mistress  Shore  one  gentle  kiss  the  more. 

BuCKmOHAM.     Good  Catesby,    go;    effect  this    business 

soundly. 

Catesby.    My  good  lords  both,  with  all  the  heed  I  can. 

Glos.    Shall  we  hear  from  you,  Catesby,  ere  we  sleep? 

Cate.     You  shall,  my  lord. 

Glos.    At  Crosby-place,  there  shall  you  find  us  both. 

jEant  Catesby. 

Buck.    Now,  my  lord,  what  shall  we  do,  if  we  perceive 
Lord  Hastings  will  not  yield  to  our  complots? 

Glos.  Chop  off  his  head,  man; —  somewhat  we  will  do:  — 
And,  look,  when  I  am  king,  claim  thou  of  me 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  all  the  moveables 
Whereof  the  king,  my  brother,  was  possessed. 

Buck.     I  11  claim  that  promise  at  your  grace's  hand. 

Glos.    And  look  to  have  it  yielded  with  all  kindness. 
Come,  let  us  sup  betimes,  that  afterwards 
We  may  digest  our  complots  in  some  form.  [Eocewni. 

SCENE  n. 

Before  LoBD  Hastings'  Souse. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Messengeb.    My  lordl  my  lord!  —  [Knocking. 

Hastings.  [FFiVAin.]  —  Who  knocks? 
Mess.    One  from  the  lord  Stanley. 
Hast.  [Within.]    What  is  't  o'clock? 
Mess.    Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 

Enter  HASTINGS. 

Hast.     Cannot  my  lord  Stanley  sleep  these  tedious  nights? 
Mess.    So  it  appears  by  that  I  have  to  say. 
First,  he  commends  him  to  your  noble  self. 
Hast.    What  then? 


1.  That  i..apriTate  conBultation  I  !^1^"*«  from  the  known  and  public 
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Mesbengeb.    Then  certifies  jour  lordsfaip;  that  this  night 
He  dreamt  the  boar  had  rased  off  his  hehn:  ^ 
Bpides^  he  says,  there  are  two  councils  kept; 
And  that  may  be  determin'd  at  the  one. 
Which  may  make  you  and  him  to  rue  at  th'  other. 
Therefore,  he  sends  to  know  your  lordship's  pleasure,  — 
If  you  will  presently  *  take  horse  with  him, 
And  with  all  speed  post  with  him  toward  tiie  north, 
To  shun  the  danger  that  his  soul  divines. 

Hastings.    Go,  fellow,  go;  return  unto  thy  lord. 
Bid  him  not  fear  the  separated  council: 
His  honour  '  and  myself  are  at  the  one, 
And  at  the  other  is  my  good  friend  Catesby; 
Where  nothing  can  proceed  that  toucheth  us, 
Whereof  I  shall  not  have' intelligence. 
Tell  him,  his  fears  are  shallow,  without  instance:  ^ 
And  for  his  dreams  —  I  wonder  he  's  so  simple 
To  trust  the  mockery  of  unquiet  slumbers. 
To  fly  the  boar,  before  the  boar  pursues, 
Were  to  incense  the  boar  to  follow  us. 
And  make  pursuit,  where  he  did  mean  no  chase. 
Go,  bid  th^  master  rise  and  come  to  me; 
And  we  will  both  together  to  the  Tower, 
Where,  he  shall  see,  the  boar  will  use  us  kindly. 

Mess.    I  '11  go,  my  lord,  and  tell  him  what  you  say.^ 

[Exit. 
Enter  Catesby. 

Catesby.    Many  good  morrows  to  my  noble  lord! 

Hast.     Good  morrow,  Catesby:  you  are  early  stirring. 
What  news,  in  this  our  totterinff  state? 

Cate.     It  is  a  reeling  worli  indeed,  my  lord; 
And,  I  believe,  will  never  stand  upright. 
Till  Richard  wear  the  garland  of  the  realm. 

Hast.   How!  wear  the  garland!  dost  thou  mean  the  crown? 

Cate.    Ay,  my  ffood  lord. 

Hast.   I  'U  have  fliis  crown  of  mine  cut  from  my  shoulders. 


1.  By  the  boar  throughout  this 
scene  is  meant  Gloucester,  in  al- 
lusion to  his  crest.  The  term  rase 
or  rash  is  always  used  to  describe 
the  yiolence  inflicted  by  a  boar. 

2.  Presently,  instantly. 


3.  This  was  the  uioal  address  to 
noblemen  in  Shakespeare's  time; 
it  was  used  indifferently  with  your 
lordship, 

4.  t.  e.  without  motive,  or  cause. 


ACT  ra.  sc.  n. 


ao 


Before  I  '11  see  the  crown  so  fool  misplae'd. 
But  canst  thou  guess  that  he  doth  aim  at  it? 

Catesby.    Ay,  on  my  life;  and  hopes  to  find  you  forward 
Upon  his  party  for  the  gain  thereof: 
And  thereupon  he  sends  you  this  good  news,  — 
That  this  same  very  day  your  enemies, 
The  kindred  of  the  queen,  must  die  at  Pomfret 

Hastings.    Indeed,  I  am  no  mourner  for  that  news, 
Because  they  have  been  still  '  my  adversaries; 
But,  that  I   11  give  my  voice  on  Richard's  side, 
To  bar  my  master's  heirs  in  true  descent, 
Ood  knows,  I  will  not  do  it,  to  the  death. 

Cate.     God  keep  your  lordship  in  that  gracious  mind. 

Hast.    But  I  shall  laugh  at  this  a  twelve-month  hence. 
That  they  which  brought  me  in  my  master's  hate, 
I  live  to  look  upon  their  tragedy.  • 
WeU,  Catesby,  ere  a  fortnight  make  me  older, 
I  '11  send  some  packing  that  yet  think  not  on  't. 

Gate.    'T  is  a  vile  thing  to  die,  my  gracious  lord, 
When  men  are  unprepar'd' and  look  not  for  it. 

Hast.     O  monstrous,  monstrous  I  and  so  falls  it  out 
With  Bivers,  Vauehan,  Grey;  and  so  't  will  do 
With  some  men  else,  who  think  themselves  as  safe 
As  thou,  and  I;  who,  as  thou  know'st,  are  dear 
To  princely  Richard,  and  to  Buckingham. 

Gate.     The  princes  both  make  mgh  account  of  you; 
For  they  account  his  head  4ipon  tibe  bridge.  [Aside. 

Hast.    I  know  they  do,  and  I  have  well  deserv'd  it. 

Enter  Stanley. 

Gome  on,  come  on;  where  is  your  boar-spear,  man? 
Fear  you  the  boar,  and  go  so  unprovided? 

Stan.     My  lord,  good  morrow:  —  good  morrow,  Gatesby. 
You  may  jest  on,  but,  by  the  holy  rood,  ' 
I  do  not  uke  these  several  councils,  I. 

Hast.    My  lord,  I  hold  my  life  as  dear  as  you  do  yoiu^s; 
And  never,  in  my  days,  I  do  protest. 
Was  it  so  precious  to  me  as  't  is  now. 


1.  ^7/,  always. 

2.  In  a  yearg  time  I  shall  still 
laugh  that  I  liyed  to  see  the  fall 
of  those  who  had  depriyed  me  of 


the  loye  of  my  master  (yiz. 
late  King). 

3.  Rood,  cross. 


the 
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Think  you^  but  that  I  know  our  staito  secare, 
I  would  be  80  triumphant  as  I  am? 

Stanlkt.    The  lords  at  Pomfret,  when  they  rode  from 

London, 
Were  Jocund,  and  Buppos'd  their  states  were  sure, 
And  tney,  indeed,  haa  no  cause  to  mistrust; 
But  yet,  you  see,  how  soon  iba  day  o'er-cast: 
This  sudaen  stab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt  ^ 
Pray  Ood,  I  say,  I  proye  a  needless  coward  I 
What,  shall  we  towurd  the  Tower?  the  day  is  spent 

Hastings.    Come,   come,  haye  with  you.  —  Wot  *  701 

what,  my  lorn? 
To-day,  die  lords  you  talk  of  are  beheaded. 

Stan.  They  for  their  truth  '  might  better  wear  their  hesdi, 
Than  some  that  haye  accus'd  them  wear  their  hats. 
But  come,  my  lord,  let  's  away. 


Enter  a  Pursuiyant. 


Hast. 


Gt>  on  before;  I  'U  talk  with  this  good  fellow. 
[Exeumt  Stan,  and  Catesbt. 
How  now,  sirrah!  how  goes  the  world  with  thee? 

PuBSUiyANT.    The  better,  that  your  lordship  please  to  sik. 
Hast.    I  tell  thee,  man,  't  is  oetter  with  me  now, 
Than  when  thou  met'st  me  last,  where  now  we  meet: 
Then,  was  I  going  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
By  the  suggestion  of  the  queen's  allies: 
But  now,  1  teU  thee,  (keep  it  to  thyself) 
This  day  those  enemies  are  put  to  death, 
And  I  in  better  state  than  ere  I  was. 

God  hold  it,  ^  to  your  honour's  good  content 
Gramercy,  ^  fellow.    There,  driu  that  far  me. 

[Throwing  him' kit  iWf«. 
I  thank  your  honour.  [EoBit  Pumufsni 

Enter  a  Priest. 

Priebt.    Well  met,  my  lord;    I  am  glad  to  see  yoor 

honour. 
Hast.    I  thank  thee,  good  Sir  John,  with  all  my  heart 


PURS. 

Hast. 
Purs. 


1.  This  blow,  80  suddenly  exe- 
cated,  and  dictated  by  malice,  causes 
me  to  suspect  danger.  In  allusion 
to  the  sudden  execution  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  Queen. 


2.  To  wot,  to  know. 
8.  Truth,  honesty,  Tirtae. 
4.  t.  0.  continue  H. 
6.  Gremtrey,  contraeted  firon  §f^ 
tn6  nh/tTcy, 
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I  am  in  your  debt  for  your  last  exercise;  ^ 
Come  the  next  Sabbath,  and  I  will  content  you. 

EfUer  Buckingham. 

Buck.     What,  talking  with  a  priest,  lord  chamberlain! 
Yonr  friends  at  Pomfret,  they  do  need  the  priest: 
Your  honour  hath  no  shriving  work  ^  in  hand. 

Hastinos.     'Qood  faith,   and  when  I  met  this  holy  man, 
The  men  you  talk  of  came  into  my  mind. 
What,  go  you  toward  the  Tower? 

Buck.    I  do,  my  lord;  but  long  I  cannot  stay  there: 
I  shall  return  before  your  lordship  thence. 

Hast.    Nay,  like  *  enough,  for  I  stay  dinner  there. 

Buck.  And  supper  too,  although  thou  knioVst  it  not.  [Aside. 
Come,  will  you  go? 

Hast.  I  'U  wait  upon  your  lordship.       [Exeunt, 

SCENE  m. 

Pomfret.     Before  the  Castle, 

Enter  Ratcliff,  with  a  Quardy  conducting  RiVEBS,   Grey, 
and  Vaughak,  to  Execution. 

Rivers.    Sir  Richard  Ratcliff,  lot  me  tell  thee  this:  — 
To-day  shalt  thou  behold  a  subject  die 
For  truth,  for  dutv,  and  for  loyalty. 

Gbet.     God  bless  the  piince  from  all  the  pack  of  you! 
A  knot  you  are  of  damned  blood-suckers. 

Vaughak.    You  live,  that  shall  cry  woe  for  this  hereafter. 

Ratcliff.    Despatch:  the  limit  ^  of  your  lives  is  out. 

Riv.     O  Pomfiret,  Pomfret!  O,  thou  bloody  prison. 
Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers! 
Within  the  guilty  closure  of  thy  walls, 
Richard  the  Second  here  was  hack'd  to  death: 
And,  for  more  slander  ^  to  thy  dismal  seat. 
We  give  to  thee  our  guiltless  blood  to  drink. 

Gbet.    Now  Margaret's  curse  is  fallen  upon  our  heads. 
When  she  exdaim'd  on  Hastings,  you,  and  I, 
For  standing  by  when  Richard  stabb'd  her  son. 


1.  Mxmnut  probably  means  reii- 1     8.  lAke,  likely,  probably, 
gious  exhortation  or  lecture.  I     4.  t.  e,  the  limited  time. 

2.  t.  e,  confession.  |     5.  Stonier,  disgrace,  reproach. 
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KiY.  Then  curs'd  she  RichArd^  then  cur'sd  she  Buckingham, 
Then  cors'd  she  Hastings:  —  O,  remember,  God, 
To  hear  her  prayer  for  them,  as  now  for  us! 
And  for  my  sister,  and  her  princely  sons, 
Be  satisfied,  dear  Ood,  with  our  true  blood, 
Which,  as  thou  knoVst,  tmjustly  must  be  Spilt  I 

Rat.    Come,  come,  dispatch,  the  limit  oi  your  liT«8  is  oat 
Riv.    Come,    Grey,  —  come,  Vaughan;  —  let  lu  here 

embrace: 
FareweU,  until  we  meet  again  in  heaven.  [B!xemU. 


SCENE  IV. 

London.    A  Boom  tn  the  Tower. 

Buckingham,  Stanley,  Hastings,  the  Bishop  of  Ely, 
Catesby,  JLOVEL,  ana  Others,  sitting  at  a  Table:  Officers 
of  the  Council  attending, 

Hastings.    Now,  noble  peers,  the  cause  why  we  are  met 
Is  to  determine  of  me  coronation: 
In  God's  name,  speak,  when  is  this  royal  day? 

Buckingham.    Are  all  things  ready  for  the  royal  time? 

Stanley.    They  are;  and  want  but  nomination.  ^ 

Ely.    To-morrow,  then,  I  judge  a  happy  day. 

Buck.    Who  knows  the  lord  protectors  mind  herein? 
Who  is  most  inward  ^  with  the  noble  duke  ? 

Ely.    Your  ^ace,  we  think,  should  soonest  know  his  mind. 

Buck.    We  know  each  other's  faces^  for  our  hearts^ 
He  knows  no  more  of  mine,  than  I  of  yours; 
Nor  I  of  his,  my  lord,  than  you  of  mine. 
Lord  Hastings,  you  and  he  are  near  in  love. 

Hast.    I  thank  his  ^ace,  I  know  he  loves  me  well; 
But  for  his  purpose  in  tibe  coronation, 
I  have  not  sounded  him,  nor  he  delivered 
His  gracious  pleasure  any  way  therein:  • 
But  jrou,  my  honourable  lords,  may  name  the  time; 
And  in  the  duke's  behalf*  I  '11  give  my  voice. 
Which,  I  presume,  he  11  take  in  gentle  part 


1.  The  only  thing  wanting  is  ap- 
pointment of  a  particular  day  for 
the  ceremony. 

2.  t.  e.  intimate,  confidential. 


3.  Nor  he  expresied  his  gracions 
pleasure  either  one  way  or  me  other 
concerning  it. 

4.  And  in  the  duke's  stead. 
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JEnter  Gloster. 

Ely.    Now  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  duke  himself. 

Olosteb.    My  noble  lords  and  cousins^  all;  good  morrow. 
I  have  been  long  a  sleeper;  but,  I  trust, 
My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  design, 
"Which  by  my  presence  might  have  been  concluded. 

Buckingham.  Had  you  not  come  upon  your  cue,  *  my  lord, 
William  lord  Hastings  "had  pronounc'd  your  part, 
I  mean,  your  voice,  for  crowning  of  the  king. 

Glob.     Than  my  lord  Hastings,  no  man  might  be  bolder: 
His  lordship  knows  me  well,  and  loves. me  well. 
My  lord  oi  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holborn, 
I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there; 
I  do  beseech  you,  send  for  some  of  them. 

Ely.    Marry,  and  will,  my  lord,  with  all  my  heart. 

V  [Exit  Ely. 

Glos.     Cousin  of  Buckingham,  a  word  with  you. 

[Takes  htm  aside. 
Catesby  hath  sounded  Hastings  in  our  business, 
And  finds  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot. 
That  he  will  lose  his  head,  ere  ^ve  consent. 
His  master^s  child,  as  worshipfulTy  he  terms  it. 
Shall  lose  the  royalty  of  England's  throne. 

Buck.    Withdraw  yourself  awhile;  I  '11  go  with  you. 

[Exeunt  Glosteb  and  Buckingham. 

Stan.    We  have  not  yet  set  down  this  day  of  triumph.* 
To-morrow,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  sudden; 
For  I  myself  am  not  so  well  provided. 
As  else  I  would  be,  were  the  day  prolonged.  • 

Re-enter  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Ely.    Where  is  my  lord,  the  duke  of  Gloster? 
I  have  sent  for  these  strawberries. 

ELast.  His  grace  looks  cheer Ailly  and  smooth  this  morning: 
There  's  some  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well,  ^ 
When  that  he  bids  good  morrow  with  such  spirit. 


1.  This  expression  it  borrowed 
from  the  theatre.  The  ctie,  queue, 
or  tail  of  a  speech  coasists  of  the 
last  words,  which  are  the  token 
for  an  entrance  or  answer.  To 
come  on  ike  cue,  therefore,  is  to 
come  at  the  proper  time. 


2.  We  have  not  yet  fixed  the 
festive  day. 

3.  t.  e.  deferred. 

4.  There  is  some  pleasant  idea 
or  fancy  with  which  he  is  well 
pleased. 
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I  think,  there  's  never  a  man  in  ChriBtendom 

Can  lesser  ^  hide  his  love^  or  hate,  than  he; 

For  by  his  face  straight  shall  you  know  his  heart. 

Stanlkt.    What  of  his  heart  percdve  you  in  his  fiMe, 
By  any  likelihood  ^  he  shoVd  to-day? 

Hastings.    Marry,  that  with  no  man  here  he  is  offended; 
For,  were  he,  he  had  shown  it  in  his  looks. 

Re-enter  Glosteb  and  BuCKiNGHAX. 

Glostes.    I  pray  you  all,  tell  me  what  they  deserve, 
That  do  conspire  my  death  with  devilish  plots     - 
Of  damned  witchcraft?  and  that  have  prevail'd 
Upon  my  body  with  their  hellish  charms? 

Hast.    The  tender  love  I  bear  your  grace,  my  lord, 
Makes  me  most  forward  in  this  princely  presence 
To  doom  th*  offenders:  whosoe'er  they  be, 
I  say,  my  lord,  they  have  deserved  death. 

Glos.    Then,  be  your  eyes  the  vritness  of  their  evil. 
Look  how  I  am  bewitched;  oehold  mine  arm 
Is  like  a  blasted  sapling  withered  up: 
And  this  is  Edwaras  wife,  that  monstrous  witch, 
Consorted  with  that  harlot,  strumpet  Shore, 
Tiiat  by  their  witchcraft  thus  have  marked  me. 

Hast.    If  they  have  done  this  deed,  my  noble  lord,  — 

Glos.    If!  thou  protector  of  this  damned  strumpet,  * 
Talk'st  thou  to  me  of  ifs?  —  Thou  art  a  traitor:  — 
Off  with  his  head!  —  now,  by  Saint  Baul  I  swear, 
I  will  not  dine  until  I  see  the  same.  — 
Lovel,  and  Ratcliff,  look  that  it  be  done: 
The  rest,  that  love  me,  rise,  and  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  Council,  with  Glosteb  and  BuGKlNOHAX' 

Hast.     Woe,  woe,  for  England!  not  a  whit  for  me; 
For  I,  too  fond,  *  might  have  prevented  this. 
Stanley  did  dream  the  boar  did  rase  his  helm; 
And  I  did  scorn  it,  and  disdain'd  to  fly. 
Three  times  to-day  my  foot-cloth  horse  did  stumble,  ' 


1.  Lesser,  a  corruption  of  less^ 
and  ungrammatical,  but  used  upon 
very  good  authority.  See  worser, 
note  6,  page  18. 

2.  t.  e.  semblance,  appearance. 

3.  Hastings  consorted  with  Jane 
Shore. 


4.  F&nd,  foolish;  t.  e.  toofooliihlT 
secure. 

5.  To  stumble  was  andenfly  ^ 
teemed  a  bad  omen.  The  honiis0' 
of  a  horse,  and  sometimes  a  hof** 
itself,  were  anciently  denominate^ 
a  foot-clothe 
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And  started  when  he  loak'd  upon  the  Tower, 
As  loath  to  bear  me  to  the  slaughter-house. 
O!  now  I  need  the  priest  that  spake  to  me: 
[  now  repent  I  told  the  pursuivant. 
As  too  tnumphing,  how  mine  enemies, 
To-daY  at  Pomfret  bloodily  were  butdier'd, 
And  1  myself  secure  in  grace  and  favour. 
O,  Margaret,  Margaret!  now  thy  heavy  corse 
Is  l^hted  on  poor  Hastings^  wretched  head. 

Kit.    Come,  come;  despatch,  the  duke  would  be  at  dinner: 
Make  a  short  shrift;  he  longs  to  see  your  head. 

Hastings.    O,  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men! 
Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  Gcd. 
Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  good  looks. 
Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast;  ^ 
Beady  with  every  nod  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep. 

LovEL.    Come,  come,  despateh:  't  k  bootless  *  tp  exclaim. 

Hast.    O,  bloodv  Bichard^* —  miserable  England! 
Ipropbesy  the  fearmll'st  time  to  thee. 
That  ever  wretched  age  hath  look'd  upon. 
Come,  lead  me  to  the  block;  bear  him  my  head:  * 
They  smile  at  me,  who  diortly  shall  be  dead.  ^        [Ekceunt. 


SCENE  V. 

The  Same.     The  Tower  Walls. 

Enter  GliOSTEB  a9u2BnCKlNQHA]C,  tn  rusty  amour,  *  marvellous 
Ul-favowred. 

Olostes.    Come,  cousin,  canst  thou  quake,  and  change 

thy  colour. 
Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  oi  a  word,  • 

1.  He  who  places  his  hopes  in  4.  Those  who  now  smile  at  me 

tile  ury  buildings  of  men's  fnendly  shall  be  shortly  dead  themselves, 

'ooks,  liyes  in  as  much  danger  as  5.  The  reason  of  this  costume, 

t  drunken  sailor  on  the  mast  ^f  a  and  of  the  fear  which  they  pretend, 

*14^  is   to   make   it  appear    that    their 

£  BoaUest,  useless.  lives  are  in  danger,    and  that  in 

3.  ^n^liam    Lord  Hastings  was  haste  to   defend    themselves    they 

Qfkcaded  on  the  13th  of  June,  1483.  have  put  on  the  first  armour  which 

Xke  daughter  of  Lady  Hastings,  camelohand.    The  scene  is  founded 

^  her  first  husband,  was  married  upon  the  Chronicles. 

^  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  who  ap-  6.  Act  as  if  thy  breath  failed  thee 

P^^  in  Uie  present  play.  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 
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And  then  again  begin,  and  Btop  again, 

As  if  thou  wert  diBtraught,  ana  mad  with  terror? 

Buckingham.    Tut!  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  ^  trage 
Speak  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  nde. 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  %  straw, 
Intending  *  deep  suspicion:  ghastly  looks 
Are  at  my  service,  hke  enforced  smiles; 
And  both  are  ready  in  their  offices, 
At  any  time  to  grace  my  statagems. 
But  T^at!  is  Catesby  gone? 

Glosteb.    He  is;  and,  see,  he  brings  the  mayor  al< 

Enter  the  LoRD  Mayor  and  Catesby. 

Buck.  Lord  mayor,  — 

Glos.  Look  to  the  drawbridge  there  I 

Buck.  Hark!  a  drum. 

Glos.  Catesby,  o'erlook  the  walls. 

Buck.  Lord  mayor,  the  reason  we  have  sent,  — 

Glos.  Look  back,  defend  thee:  here  are  enemies. 

Buck.  G^d  and  our  innocency  defend  and  guard  u 

Enter  LovEL  and  Ratcliff,  '  mth  Hastings'  Mead, 

Glos.    Be  patient,  they  are  friends;  Ratcliff,  and  L 
LovEL.     Here  is  the  head  of  that  ignoble  traitor, 

The  dangerous  and  unsuspected  Hastings. 

Glos.    So  dear  I  loVd  the  man,  H^t  I  must  weep. 

I  took  him  for  the  plainest  harmless  creature, 

That  breath'd  upon  the  earth  a  Christian; 

Made  him  my  book,  ^  wherein  my  soul  recorded 

The  history  of  all  her  secret  thoughts; 

So  smooth  he  daub'd  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue. 

That,  his  apparent  open  guilt  omitted, 

I  mean  his  conversation,  *  with  Shore's  wife, 

He  liv'd  from  all  attainder  of  suspects.  ^ 


1.  t.  e.  profoundly  experienced  in 
his  art. 

2.  t.  e.  pretending. 

3.  It  wiJI  be  observed  that  here 
is  an  inconsistency.  Ratcliffe  hav- 
ing been  mentioned  as  present  at 
the  execution  at  Pomfret,  which 
took  place  on  the  same  day  as 
that  of  Hastings.  Mr.  Kinght  re- 
marks, "This  is  one  of  those  posi- 


tions in  which  tho  poet  hu 
to  the  imagination  of  his  a«: 
rather  than  to  their  topog^ 
knowledge." 

4.  t.  e.  note-book. 

5.  t.  e.  familiar  interconf^ 
phrase  eriminai  eanverteUo^ 
in  daily  use. 

6.  He  lived  Aree  from  al-^ 
suspicion. 
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Buck.   WeU,  well,  he  was  the  covert'st  sheltered  traitor  * 
That  ever  liv'd.  — 

Would  70a  imagine,  or  almost  believe, 
Were  't  not  that  by  great  preservation  « 

We  live  to  tell  it,  that  the  subtle  traitor 
This  day  had  plotted,  in  the  council  house, 
To  murder  me,  and  mj  good  lord  of  Gloster? 

Mayor.    Had  he  done  so?  ^ 

Glosteb.     What!  think  you^  we  are  Turks,  or  infidels? 
Or  that  we  would,  against  the  form  of  law, 
Proceed  thus  rashly  ^  in  the  viUain's  death, 
But  that  the  extreme  peril  of  the  case, 
The  peace  of  England,  and  our  persons'  safety, 
Enforc'd  us  to  this  execution? 

May.    Now,  fair  befal  you!  he  deserved  his  death; 
And  your  good  graces  both  have  well  proceeded, 
To  warn  fuse  traitors  from  the  like  attempts. 
I  never  look'd  for  better  at  his  hands. 
After  he  once  fell  in  with  mistress  Shore. 

Buck.    Yet  had  we  not  determin'd  he  should  die. 
Until  your  lordship  came  to  see  his  end; 
Which  now  the  loving  haste  of  these  our  friends, 
Something  against  our  meaning,  have  '  prevented 
Because,  my  lord,  I  would  have  had  you  heard 
The  traitor  speak,  and  timorously  comess 
The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his  treasons; 
That  you  m^ht  well  nave  signified  the  same 
Unto  the'  citizens,  who,  haply,  *  may 
Misconstrue  us  in  him,  and  wail  his  deatL 

May.    But,  my  good  lord,  your  pace's  words  shall  serve, 
As  well  as  I  had  seen,  and  heard  him  speak: 
And  do  not  doubt,  right  noble  princes  both. 
But  I  '11  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens 
With  all  your  lust  proceedings  in  this  case. 

Glos.    And  to  that  end  we  wish'd  your  lordship  here. 
To  avoid  the  censures  of  the  carping  ^  world. 

Buck.    But  since  you  come  too  Tate  of  our  intent,  ^ 


1.  He  was    the  most   iasidious 
secret  traitor. 

2.  Rashly,  hastily,  precipitately. 

3.  The  verb  kme  here,   in  the 
plural,  ames  with  friends. 

4.  Haply,  perhaps. 


5.  To  carp,  to  censure,  to  find 
fault 

6.  t.  e,  too  late  for  our  intention. 
The  of  here  is  similar  to  that  in 
the  common  phrase,  **to  come  short 
of  a  thing*'. 
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Yet  witnesB  what  you  hear  we  did  intend: 
And  80,  my  good  lord  mayor;  we  bid  farewelL 

[Exit  LoBD  Mjjm, 

Gkx>STEB.    Go,  after,  after,  couun  Backingham. 
The  mayor  towards  Gkdldhall  hies  him  in  all  post: 
There,  at  your  meetest  vantage  of  the  time,  ^ 
Infer  the  Dastardy  of  EdwaroB  diildron: 
Tell  them,  how  Edwapd  put  to  death  a  dtisen, 
Only  for  saying  —  he  would  make  his  son 
Heir  to  the  crown;  meaning,  indeed,  his  house, 
Which  by  the  sign  thereof  was  termed  so.  * 
Moreover,  urge  ms  hateful  luxury,  * 
And  bestial  apnetite  in  change  of  lust; 
Which  stretch  a  unto  their  servants,  daughters,  wives. 
Even  where  his  raging  eye,  or  savage  heart, 
Without  controul  lusted  to  make  a  prey. 
Nav,  for  a  need,  ^  thus  far  come  near  mj  person: 
Tell  them,  when  that  my  mother  went  with  child 
Of  that  insatiate  Edward,  noble  York, 
My  princely  father,  then  had  wars  in  France; 
And  by  true  computation  of  the  time. 
Found  that  the  issue  was  not  his  begot; 
Which  well  appeared  in  his  lineaments. 
Being  nothing  like  the  noble  duke  mv  father. 
Yet  touch  this  sparingly,  as  't  were  far  off: 
Because,  my  Lord,  you  know,  my  mother  uves. 

BuCKiNOHAM.    Doubt  not,  my  lord,  I  '11  play  ihe  onlory 
As  if  the  golden  fee,  for  which  I  plead, 
Were  for  myself:  and  so,  my  lord,  adieu. 

Glos.  If  you  thrive  weU,  bring  ^em  to  Baynard's  casde? ' 
Where  you  shall  find  me  well  accompanied. 
With  reverend  fathers,  and  well-learned  bishops.     " 

Buck.    I  go;  and,  towards  three  or  four  o'clock, 
Look  for  the  news  that  the  Qxiildhall  affords. 

[Exit  BvCKOim^ 

Glos.    Go,  Lovel,  with  all  speed  to  aoctor  Shaw,  — 


1.  There  choose  the  occasion 
which  seems  most  favourable  to 
infer,  &c, 

2.  An  historical  fact  The  unfor- 
tunate   man    was    one  Walker,    a 


substantial  citizen  and  grocer,  at 
the  Cronm  in  Gheapsida 

3.  Luxury,  sensaaUty. 

4.  In  case  of  need.  ^^ 

5.  Baynar^t  CatUi  formerij  iM 
in  Thames-street. 
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Go  thou  [To  Cat.]  to  friar  Penker:  *  —  bid  them  both 
Meet  me  within  this  hour  at  Baynard's  castle. 

[Exeunt  LovEL  and  Catesbt. 
Now  will  I  go,  to  take  some  privy  order, 
To  draw  the  brats  of  Clarence  out  of  sight; 
And  to  give  order,  that  no  manner  person  * 
Have  any  time  recourse  unto  the  pnnces.  [Eadt 

SCENE  VI. 

A  Street. 

Enter  a  Scrivener. 

SCRTV.    Here  is  the  indictment  of  the  good  lord  Hastings; 
Which  in  a  set  hand  fairly  is  engross'd, 
That  it  may  be  to-day  read  o'er  m  Paul's: 
And  mark  Aow  well  the  sequel  hangs  together. 
Eleven  hours  I  have  spent  to  write  it  over, 
For  yesternight  by  Catesby  was  it  sent  me. 
The  precedent  '  was  full  as  long  a  doing; 
And  yet  within  these  five  hours  Hastings  liVd, 
Untainted,  unexamined,  free,  at  liberty. 
Here  's  a  good  world  the  while!  —  Who  is  so  gross,  * 
That  cannot  see  this  palpable  device? 
Yet  who  so  bold,  but  says  he  sees  it  not? 
Bad  is  the  world;  and  all  will  come  to  nought. 
When  such  iU  dealing  must  be  seen  in  thought  '  [Exit. 

SCENE  vn. 

The  Same.     The  Court  ofBaifnarde  Castle. 

Enter  Gloster  at   one  Door,   and  BuCKIXGHAll  <it  another. 

Glosteb.     How  no\l^  how  now!  what  say  the  citizens? 
BuCKiNGHAac.     Now  by  the  holy  mother  of  our  Lord, 
The  citizens  are  mum,  •  say  not  a  word. 

Glos.    Touched  you  the  bastardy  of  Edward's  children? 


4.  Gross,  dnil,  stnpid. 


1.  Skatr  and /'enA'tfr  were  popular 
preachers  of  ibe  day,  the  former 
brother  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 

2   I.  e.  BO  manner  of  person. 

3.  i.  e.  the  ori^jnal  draft  from 
which  the  engros^mefjt  was  made. ;     0.  Mum,  silent. 

Ricfaaird  IU 


5.  t.  e.  seen  in  silence,  without 
notice  or  detection. 
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Buckingham.    I  did;  mth  his  conti^ct  with  lady  Lucji 
And  his  contract  by  deputy  in  Prance:  * 
The  insatiate  greecbness  of  his  desires^ 
And  his  enforcement  of  the  city  wives; 
His  tyranny  for  trifles;  his  own  bastardy, 
As  being  got,  vour  father  then  in  France:  • 
And  his  resemolance,  being  not  like  the  duke. 
Withal  I  did  infer  your  lineaments, 
Being  the  right  idea  of  your  father,  '  •- 

Both  in  your  form  and  nobleness  of  mind: 
Laid  open  *  all  vour  victories  in  Scotland, 
Your  mscipline  m  war,  wisdom  in  peace. 
Your  bounty,  virtue,  fair  humility; 
Indeed,  left  nothing  fitting  for  your  purpose 
Untouched,  or  slightly  handled  m  discourse: 
And,  when  my  oratory  drew  toward  end, 
I  bade  them  that  did  love  their  country's  good, 
Cry  —  ^*God  save  Richard,  England's  royal  king!" 

Gloster.    And  did  they  so? 

Buck.    No,  so  God  help  me,  they  spake  not  a  word; 
But,  like  dumb  statuas,  '  or  breathing  stones, 
Star'd  each  on  other,  and  look'd  deadly  pale. 
Which  when  I  saw,  I  reprehended  them. 
And  ask'd  the  mayor,  what  meant  this  wilful  silence? 
His  answer  was,  the  people  were  not  us'd 
To  be  spoke  to,  but  by  the  recorder.  • 


1.  The  king  had  been  familiar 
with  this  lady  before  his  marriage, 
to  obstruct  which  his  mother  al- 
leged a  precontract  between  them. 
Put  Elizabeth  Lucy,  being  sworn 
to  speak  the  truth,  declared  that 
the  king  had  not  been  married  to 
her,  though  she  owned  she  had 
been  his  concubine.  Edward,  how- 
ever, had  been  married  to  Lady 
Eleanor  Butler,  widow  of  Lord 
Butler  of  Sudely,  and  daughter  to 
the  great  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  On 
this  ground  his  children  were  de- 
clared illegitimate  by  the  only  par- 
liament assembled  by  King  Rich- 
ard III.;  but  no  mention  was  made 
of  Elizabeth  Lucy. 

2.  Shakespeare  had  historical 
authority   for   this    scandal;   but  it  I 


has  been  objected  that  it  was  highly 
Improbable  Richard  should  start 
doubts  of  his  own  legitimacy  by 
casting  a  slur  upon  bis  mother's 
fame;  and  it  has  also  been  shown 
that  Richard  was  living  at  peace 
with  his  mother  at  this  time. 

3.  At  the  same  time  I  produced 
(t.  e.  mentioned)  your  features,  you 
being  the  true  picture  of  your  father. 

4.  i.  e.  submitted,  displayed,  ex- 
hibited. 

5.  Statua  is  the  old  orthography  for 
statue,  which  was  formerly  a  word 
of  three  syllables. 

6.  i,  e.  by  any  one  but  the  re- 
corder. The  recorder  of  a  city  is 
an  official  in  whose  charge  are 
the  public  documents,  and  who  was 
accustomed  to  address  the  people. 
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Then,  he  was  ure'd  to  tell  my  tale  affain:  — 
"Thus  saith  the  duke,  thus  hath  the  duke  inferr'd;" 
But  nothing  spoke  in  warrant  from  himself.  ^ 
When  he  had  done,  some  followers  of  mine  own, 
At  lower  end  of  the  hall,  hurFd  up  their  caps, 
And  some  ten  voices  cried,  "God  save  king  Richard!" 
And  thus  I  took  the  vantage  of  those  few,  — 
"Thanks,  gentle  citizens,  and  friends,"  quoth  I; 
^^This  general  applause,  and  cheerM  shout. 
Argues  your  wisdom,  and  your  love  to  Eichard:" 
And  even  here  brake  off,  and  came  away. 

Glosteb.    What  tongueless  blocks  were  they  I  would  they 

not  speak? 
Will  not  the  mayor,  then,  and  his  brethren,  come? 

Buck.    The  mayor  is  here  at  hand.    Intend  *  some  fear; 
Be  not  you  spoke  with,  but  by  mighty  suit:  ^ 
And  look  you  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand, 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my  lord; 
For  on  that  ground  I  '11  make  a  holy  descant  : 
And  be  not  easily  won  to  our  requests; 
Play  the  maid's  part,  still  answer  nay,  and  take  it. 

Glos.    I  go;  and  if  you  plead  as  well  for  them, 
As  I  can  say  nay  to  thee  for  myself,  * 
No  doubt  we  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue. 

Buck.     Go,  go,  up  to  the  feadsl  *  the  lord  mayor  knocks. 

[Eodt  GliOSTER. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens. 

Welcome,  my  lord:  I  dance  attendance  here; 
I  think  tne  duke  will  not  be  spoke  withal.  ^  — 

Enter  from  the  Castle,  Catesby. 

Now,  Catesby!  what  says  your  lord  to  my  request? 

Cate.    He  doth  entreat  your  grace,  my  noble  lord. 
To  visit  him  to-morrow,  or  next  day. 

1.  But  said  nothing  from  himself  j  own  purposes  shall  seem  to  deny 
in  confirmation  of  what  I  had  said,  i  your   suit,   there  is  no   doubt  we 


2.  i.  e,  pretend.  Compare  page  62, 

3.  Except  after  pressing  peti- 
tioning. 

4.  Buckingham  is  to  plead  for 
the  citizens;  and  if  (says  Richard) 
you  speak  for  them  as  plausibly 
as  I  in  my  own  person,  or  for  my 


shall  bring  all  to  a  happy  issue. 

5.  Leads,  the  flat  roof  of  a  house, 
because  such  is  usually  covered 
with  lead. 

6.  Withal,  as  here,  frequently 
stands  for  simply  mth. 
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He  is  within,  with  two  right  reverend  tu&en, 

Divinely  bent  to  meditation; 

And  in  no  worldly  Boits  would  he  be  mov'd, 

To  draw  him  from  his  holy  ezerciBe. 

Buckingham.  Return;  good  Catesby,  to  the  gradotu  duke: 

Tell  hhn,  myself,  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 

In  deep  designs,  in  matter  of  great  mbment, 

No  less  importing  than  our  eeneral  good, 

Are  come  to  have  some  conference  with  his  graee. 

Catesbt.    I  'II  signify  so  much  unto  him  straight    [EadL 
Buck.    Ah,  hal  my  lord,  this  prince  is  not  an  Edward: 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  day-bed,  ^ 

But  on  his  knees  at  meditation; 

Not  dallying  with  a  brace  of  courtezans, 

But  mecutatmg  with  two  deep  divines; 

Not  sleeping  to  en^oss  *  his  idle  body. 

But  praying  to  ennch  his  watchful  soul. 

Happy  were  England,  would  this  virtuous  pxince 

Take  on  his  grace  the  sovereignty  thereof; 

But,  sure,  I  fear,  we  shall  not  wm  him  to  it. 

Mator.    Many,  God  defend  his  grace  should  say  us  nsjl 
Buck.    I  fear,  he  will.    Here  Catesby  comes  again.  - 

Re-enter  Catesbt. 

Now,  Catesbv,  what  says  his  grace? 

Gate.    He  wonders  to  what  end  you  have  assembled 
Such  troops  of  citizens  to  come  to  hun: 
His  grace  not  being  wam'd  thereof  before, 
He  ^ars,  mv  lord,  you  mean  no  good  to  him. 

Buck.    Sorry  I  am,  my  noble  cousin  should 
Suspect  me,  that  I  mean  no  eood  to  him: 
By  neaven,  we  come  to  him  m  perfect  love; 
And  so  once  more  return,  and  tell  his  grace.      [Eodi  Catesbt. 
When  hol^,  and  devout  religious  men 
Arc  at  their  beads,  't  is  much  to  draw  them  thence;  * 
So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation. 

Enter  Glosteb,  in  a  Oalhry  above,  between  Two  BishopB. 
Catesbt  returns. 

May.    See,  where  his  grace  stands  'tween  two  dergymoi! 

8.  Are  at  piraycr,  it  reqairea  maeb 
to  draw  them  thence.  Beaii^  ^ 
ferring  to  the  rosary. 


1.  i.  e,  couch,  or  sofa. 

2.  To  engross,  to  fatten,  to  pamper. 
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Buckingham.    Two  props  of  virtue  for  a  Christiaa  prince^ 
To  stay  him  from  the  fall  of  vanity; 
And;  seO;  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand; 
True  ornament  to  know  a  holy  man,  — 
Famous  Plantagenet,  most  gracious  prince. 
Lend  &vourabIe  ear  to  our  requests. 
And  pardon  us  the  interruption 
Of  thy  devotion,  and  right-christian  zeal. 

Glosteb.    My  lord,  there  needs  no  such  apology; 
I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me, 
Who,  earnest  in  the  service  of  my  Gh)d, 
Deferred  the  visitation  of  my  friends. 
But,  leaving^ this,  what  is  your  grace's  pleasure? 

Buck.    £ven  that,  I  hope,  which  pleaseth  God  above. 
And  all  good  men  of  this  imgovem'd  isle. 

Glos.    I  do  susjpect,  I  have  done  scmie  offence, 
That  seems  disgracious  ^  in  the  city's  eye; 
And  that  you  come  to  reprehend  my  iterance. 

Buck,  xou  have,  my  lord:  would  it  might  please  your  grace, 
On  our  entreaties  to  amend  your  fault. 

Glob.    Else  wherefore  breathe  I  in  a  Christian  land? 

Buck.    Enow  then,  it  is  your  fault  that  you  resign 
The  supreme  seat,  the  throne  majestical. 
The  scepter^d  office  of  your  ancestors. 
Your  state  of  fortune,  and  your  due  of  birth,  * 
The  lineal  gloi^  of  vour  royal  house, 
To  the  corruption  of  a  blemish'd  stock; 
Whiles,  in  the  mildness  of  your  sleepv  thoughts. 
Which  here  we  waken  to  our  country  s  good. 
This  noble  isle  doth  want  her  j^roper  limbs; 
Her  face  defac'd  with  scars  of  infamy. 
Her  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants. 
And  ahnost  shouMer'd  in  '  l£e  swallowing  gulf 
Of  dark  forgetfulness,  and  deep  oblivion. 
Which  to  recure,  ^  we  heartily  solicit 
Your  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land: 
Not  as  protector,  steward,  substitute. 
Or  lowly  fisustor  for  another's  gain; 


1.  JHsgraeiaw,  nnpleadng.  I     3.  Shouldered  in,   rudely  tbrast 

2.  The  rank   appointed  yon  by  into. 

fortune,  and  your  nght  by  birth,    t     4.  To  reeure,  to  recoyer. 
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Bat  as  Buooesflively  from  blood  to  blood,  ^ 

Your  right  of  birth;  your  empery;  •  your  own. 

For  thiS;  consorted  with  the  citizens. 

Your  very  worshipful  and  loving  friends, 

And  by  their  vehement  instigation. 

In  this  just  cause  come  I  to  move  your  ^raoe. 

Gloster.    I  caimot  tell,  if  to  depart  m  silence, 
Or  bitterly  to  speak  in  your  reproofc 
Best  fittem  my  degree,  or  your  condition: 
If,  not  to  answer,  —  you  might  haply  think, 
Tongue-tied  ambition,  not  replying,  yielded 
To  bear  tiie  golden  yoke  of  sovereignty. 
Which  fondly  ■  you  would  here  impose  on  me: 
If  to  reprove  you  for  this  suit  of  yours, 
So  season'd  with  your  faithful  love  to  me. 
Then,  on  the  other  side,  I  check'd  my  friends. 
Therefore,  to  speak,  and  to  avoid  the  first, 
And  then,  in  speaking,  not  to  incur  the  last. 
Definitively  thus  I  answer  you. 
Your  love  deserves  my  thanks;  but  my  desert, 
Unmeritable,  shuns  your  high  request 
First,  if  all  obstacles  were  cut  away. 
And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown, 
As  the  ripe  revenue  and  due  of  birth; 
Yet  so  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit. 
So  mighty,  and  so  many,  my  defects. 
That  1  would  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness, 
Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea, 
Than  in  my  greatness  covet  to  be  hid, 
And  in  the  vapour  of  my  glory  smother'd. 
But,  God  be  tnank'd,  there  is  no  need  of  me; 
And  much  I  need  to  help  you,  were  there  need;  * 
The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruity 
Which,  mellow'd  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time,  . 
Will  well  become  the  seat  of  majesty. 
And  make,  no  doubt,  us  happy  by  his  reign^ 
On  him  I  lay  that  you  woula  lay  on  me. 
The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  stars : 
Which  God  defend  that  I  should  wring  irom  him  I 

1.  But  as   your   inheritance   by       4.  And  I  want  much  of  the  ability 
blood.  requisite  to  giye  you  help,  if  help 

2.  Empery,  empire,  dominion.         were  needed. 

3.  Fondly,  foolishly. 
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Buck.    My  lord;  this  argues  conscience  in  your  grace; 
But  the  respects  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial^  ^ 
All  circumstances  well  considered. 
You  say,  that  Edward  is  your  brother's  son: 
So  say  we  too,  but  not  by  Edward's  wife; 
For  OTSt  was  he  contrkct  *  to  lady  Lucy; 
Your  mother  lives  a  witness  to  his  vow: 
And  afterward  by  substitute  betroth'd 
To  Bona,  sister  to  the  king  of  France.  ' 
These  both  nut  off,  a  poor  petitioner, 
A  care-craz'a  mother  to  a  manv  sons, 
A  beauty-waning  and  distressed  widow. 
Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days, 
Made  prize  and  purchase  of  his  wanton  eye, 
Seduc'a  the  pitch  *  and  height  of  all  his  tiioughts 
To  base  declension  and  loath'd  bigamy.  ^ 
Bv  her,  in  his  unlawftd  bed,  he  got 
This  Edward,  whom  our  manners  call  the  prince.  ® 
More  bitterlv  could  I  expostulate. 
Save  that,  wr  reverence  to  some  alive, 
I  give  a  sparing  limit  to  my  tongue.  ^ 
Then,  good  my  lord,  take  to  your  royal  self 
This  poffer'd  benefit  of  dignity; 
If  not  to  bless  us  and  the  land  withal. 
Yet  to  draw  forth  your  noble  ancestry 
From  the  corruption  of  abusing  times. 
Unto  a  lineal  true-derived  course. 

Mayor.    Do,  good  my  lord:  your  citizens  entreat  you. 

Buck.     Refuse  not,  mighty  lord,  this  proffer'd  love. 

Catesbt.     O!  make  them  joyful:  grant  their  lawful  suit. 

Gloster.    Alas!  why  would  you  heap  this  care  ,on  me? 


1.  Respects,  motives.  Nice,  weak, 
silly. 

2.  i.  e,  contracted,  affianced. 

3.  See  note  4,  page  3. 

4.  Pitch,  highest  rise. 

5.  Bigamy,  by  a  canon  of  the 
council  of  Lyons,  A.D.  1274  (a- 
dopted  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Eklward  I.)  was  made  unlawful  and 
infamous.  It  differed  from  poly- 
gamy,  or  haying  two  wives  at  once ; 
as  it  consisted  in  either  marrying 
two  virgins   successively,  or  once 


marrying  a  Widow.  The  reproach 
of  hath'd  bigamy,  ther^ore,  is  not 
to  be  taken  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  now  understand  the  word,  but 
refers  to  the  king  having  married 
a  widow  with  several  children. 

6.  This  Edward,  whom  we  by 
courtesy  call  the  prince. 

7.  The  duke  here  hints  at   the 

grctended  bastardy  of  Edward  and 
ilarencc.  By  some  alive  is  meant 
the  Duchess  of  York,  the  mother 
of  Edward  and  Richard. 
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I  am  unfit  for  state  and  majesty: 
I  do  beseech  yoU;  take  it  not  amiss; 
I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  ^eld  to  you. 

Buck.    If  you  refuse  it,  —  as  in  love  and  zeal; 
Loath  to  depose  the  child,  your  brother's  son; 
As  well  we  know  your  tenaemess  of  heart, 
And  gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remorse,  ^ 
Which  we  have  noted  in  you  to  your  kindred, 
And  equally,  indeed,  to  all  estates,  —  ^ 
Yet  know,  whe'r  '  you  accept  our  suit  or  no, 
Your  brother's  son  shall  never  reign  our  king; 
But  we  will  plant  some  other  in  your  throne, 
To  the  dis^ace  and  downfall  of  your  house. 
And,  in  this  resolution,  here  we  leave  you.  — 
Come,  citizens,  we  will  entreat  no  more. 

[Exeunt  Buckingham  cmd  CitizenB. 

Catesby.     Call  him  again,  sweet  prince;  accept  their  suit: 
If  you  deny  them,  all  the  land  ^1  rue  it. 

Qloster.    Will  you  enforce  me  to  a  world  of  cares? 
Call  them  again:  I  am  not  made  of  stone. 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties,  [Escit  Catesbt. 

Albeit  against  my  conscience,  and  my  soul.  — 

Re-enter  BUCKINGHAM,  and  the  rest. 

Cousin  of  Buckingham,  and  sage,  grave  men. 
Since  you  will  buckle  fortune  on  my  back. 
To  bear  her  burden,  whe'r  I  will,  or  no, 
I  must  have  patience  to  endure  the  load: 
But  if  black  scandal,  or  foul-fac'd  reproach. 
Attend  the  seouel  of  your  imposition, 
Your  mere  eniorcement  shall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impure  blots  and  stains  thereof; 
For  God  doth  know,  and  you  may  partly  see. 
How  far  I  am  from  the  desire  of  this. 

Mayor.     God  bless  your  grace!  we  see  it,  and  will  say  it 

Glos.     In  saying  so,  you  shall  but  say  the  truth. 

Buck.    Then  I  salute  you  with  this  royal  title,  — 
Long  live  king  Richard,  England's  worthy  king! 

All.    Amen. 

Buck.    To-morrow  may  it  please  you  to  be  crown'd? 

2!  JS:/<?X!  ranks,  classes  of  people.  I     ^-  ^^'^^'^  whether. 
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Glosteb.    Even  when  you  please^  for  you  will  have  it  so. 

BucKiNGHAic  To-morroWy  then^  we  will  attend  your  grace: 
And  80;  most  joyfully,  we  take  our  leave. 

Glos.    Come^  let  us  to  our  holy  work  again. 

[To  the  Bishops. 
Farewell,  my  cousin:  —  farewell,  gentle  Mends.       [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.    Before  the  Tower. 

Enter,  on  one  side,  QuEEN  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Tobk, 
and  Mabquess  of  Dobset;  on  the  other,  Anne,  Duchess 
OF  Glosteb,  ^  leading  Lady  Mabgabet  Plantagenbt, 
Clabence's  young  Daughter. 

Duchess.    Who  meets  us  here?  —  my  niece  *  Plantagenet 
Led  in  tibe  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Gloster! 
Now,  for  my  life,  she  's  wand'ring  to  the  Tower, 
On  pure  heart's  love,  to  greet  the  tender  princes.  — 
Daughter,  well  met. 

AifNE.  God  give  your  graces  both 

A  happy  and  a  joyful  time  of  day. 

Q.  Elizabeth.  As  much  to  you,  good  sister:  whither  away? 

Anne.    No  farther  than  the  Tower;  and,  as  I  guess, 
Upon  the  like  devotion  as  yourselves. 
To  gratulate  the  gentle  princes  there. 

Q.  Eliz.    Kind  sister,  thanks:  we  '11  enter  all  together: 

Enter  Bbakenbubt. 

And  in  pood  time  here  the  lieutenant  comes.  — 

Master  heutenant,  pray  you,  by  your  leave. 

How  doth  the  prince,  and  my  young  son  of  York? 

Bbakenbubt.  *  Right  well,  dear  Madam.  By  your  patience, 
I  may  not  suffer  you  to  visit  them: 
The  king  hath  strictly  charg'd  the  contrary. 

Q.  Eliz,    The  king!  who  's  that? 

Bbak.  I  mean  the  lord  protector. 

Q.  Eliz.    Th%Lord  protect  him  from  that  kingly  title! 


1.  The  same  lady  who  appeared 
in  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act, 
when  she  promised  to  meet  Richard 
at  Crosby  Place.  She  was  married 
to  him  about  the  year  1472. 


2.  t.  e.  grand-daughter.  So  ne- 
phew  for  grandson.  The  words 
grandson  or  grand-daughter  never 
occur  in  Shakespeare. 
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Ilath  lie  set  bounds  between  their  love,  and  me? 
I  am  their  mother;  who  shall  bar  me  from  them? 

DiX'HKss.     1  am  their  fathers  mother;  I  will  see  them. 

Anxk.     Their  aimt  I  am  in  law,  ^  in  love  their  mother: 
Then,  brin^  me  to  their  sights;  I  '11  bear  thy  blame, 
And  take  thy  oflice  from  thee,  *  on  my  peril. 

liKAKENBrRY.     Xo,  Madam,  no;  I  may  not  leave  it  so:' 
I  am  bound  by  oath,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 

[E;rie  Brakenbcry. 

Krtfer  STANLEY. 

Stanley.     Let  me  but  meet  you,  ladies,  one  hour  hence, 
And  1  '11  salute  youn  grace  of  York  as  mother. 
And  reverend  looker-on  of  two  fair  oueens.  — 
C(»nie,  ]Madain,  you  must  straight  to  Westminster, 

[To  the  Duchess  of  Gloster. 
There  to  bo  crowned  Richard's  royal  queen. 

Q.  P]lizabi:th.     Ah!  cut  my  lace  asunder, 
That  my  pent  heart  may  have  some  scope  to  beat, 
Ur  else  I  swoon  with  this  dead-killing  news. 

Anne.     Despiteful  tidings!  O,  unpleasing  news! 

Dorset.  Be  of  good  cheer:  —  mother,  how  fares  your  grace? 

Q.  Eliz.     O  Dorset!  speak  not  to  me,  get  thee  gone; 
Death  and  destruction  dog  thee  at  thy  heels: 
Tliy  mothers  name  is  ominous  to  children. 
If  thou  wilt  outstrip  death,  go  cross  the  seas. 
And  live  with  Kichmond  from  the  reach  of  hell. 
Go,  hie  thee,  hie  thee  from  this  slaughter-house. 
Lest  thou  increase  the  munber  of  the  dead, 
And  make  me  die  the  thrall  of  Jlargaret's  curse,  — 
Nor  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  counted  *  queen. 

Stan.     Full  of  wise  care  is  this  your  counsel.  Madam.  — 
Take  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the  hours; 
You  shall  have  letters  from  me  to  my  son 
In  your  behalf,  to  meet  you  on  the  way: 
Be  not  ta'en  tardy  by  unwise  delay. 

Ducii.     O  ill- dispersing  wind  of  misery!  — 
O,  my  accursed  womb!  the  bed  of  death, 


1.  Au7it-in-lajv,  aunt  by  inarriagc;       3.  i,  e.   I  may  not  so  resign  m/ 
the  same  as  brother-in-law,  sister- 
in-law,  &c. 

2.  i.  e.  upon  myself. 


office. 
4.  Counted,  acknowledged. 
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A  cockatrice  ^  bast  thou  hatcli'd  to  the  world; 
Whose  nnavoided  *  eye  is  murderous ! 

Starlet.     Come,  Madam,  come:  I  in  all  haste  was  sent. 

Anns.    And  I  with  all  unwillingness  will  go.  — 
01  would  to  God,  that  the  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal,  that  must  round  my  brow, 
Were  red-hot  «teel  to  sear  me  to  the  brain  1  ' 
Anointed  let  me  be  with  deadly  venom  ^ 
And  die,  ere  men  can  say  —  God  save  the  queen! 

Q.  Elizabeth.    Go,  go,  poor. soul,  I  envy  not  thy  glory; 
To  feed  my  humour,  wish  thyself  no  harm. 

AsNE.    No!  why?  —  When  he,  that  is  my  husband  now, 
Came  to  me,  as  I  follow'd  Henry's  corse; 
When  scarce  the  blood  was  well  wash'd  from  his  hands. 
Which  issu'd  from  my  other  angel  husband, 
And  that  dear  saint  which,  then,  I  weeping  follow'd; 
O!  when,  I  say,  I  look'd  on  Richard's  face. 
This  was  my  wish,  —  'TBe  thou,"  quoth  I,  ''accurs'd. 
For  making  me,  so  young,  so  old  a  widow! 
And,  when  thou  wedd'st,  let  sorrow  haunt  thy  bed; 
And  l)e  thy  wife  (if  any  be  so  mad) 
More  miserable  by  the  life  of  thee 
Than  thou  hast  made  me  by  my  dear  lord's  death!" 
Lol  ere  I  can  repeat  this  curse  again. 
Within  so  small  a  time,  my  woman's  heart 
Grossly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words. 
And  proved  the  subject  of  mine  own  souls  curse: 
Which  hitherto  hath  -held  mine  eyes  from  rest; 
For  never  yet  one  hour  in  his  bed 
Did  I  enjoy  the  golden  dew  of  sleep. 
But  with  his  timorous  dreams  was  still  awak'd.  ^ 
Besides,  he  hates  me  for  my  father  Warwick; 
And  wUly  no  doubt,  shortly  be  rid  of  me. 

Q.  Eliz.    Poor  heart,  adieu;  I  pity  thy  complaining. 

AsifE.    No  more  than  with  my  soul  I  mourn  for  yours. 

Q.  Eliz.    Farewell,  thou  woeful  welcomer  of  glory. 

AsNB.    Adieu,  poor  soul,  that  tak'st  thy  leave  of  it. 


1.  Coekatriee,  a  serpent  supposed 
to  origlQate  from  a  cock's  egg. 

2.  t.  e,  unavoidable. 

3.  In  aUusion  to  the  ancient  mode 
of  punishing  a  regicide,  or  other 


criminals,  by  placing  a  crown  of 
iron  heated  red  hot  npon  his  head. 
4.  Richard  was  said  to  be  fre- 
quently disturbed  by  terrible  dreams. 
SiHit  constantly. 
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Duchess.    Oo  thou  to  Richmond,  and  good  fortune  guide 

thee!  —  [To  Dorset. 

Go  thou  to  Richard,  and  good  angela  tend  thee  I  —    [To  AwsL 
Go  thou  to  sanctuary,  and  good  thoughts  nosBeas  theel 

\To  i^UEEN  EuZABEm 

I  to  my  grave,  where  peace  and  rest  lie  with  me! 

Eighty  odd  years  ^  of  sorrow  have  I  seen, 

And  each  hour's  joy  wreck'd  with  a  week  of  teen.  * 

Q.  Elizabeth.    Stay  yet;  look  back,  with  me,  unto  As 

Tower.  — 
Pity,  you  ancient  stones,  those  tender  babes, 
Whom  envy  hath  immur'd  within  your  walls; 
Rough  cradle  for  such  little  pretty  ones! 
Rude  ragged  nurse,  old  sullen  i>lay-fellow 
For  tender  princes,  use  my  babies  well! 
So  foolish  sorrow  bids  your  stones  farewell. 


SCENE  n. 

A  Room  of  State  in  the  RJace, 

Sound  a  Sennet.  '    RiCHABD,  as  King  upon  his  Throne;  BuCK- 
INOHAM,  Catesbt,  a  Page,  and  Others. 

K.  Richard.    Stand  all  apart.  —  Cousin  of  Buckingham! 

Buckingham.    My  gracious  sovereign. 

E.  Rich.    GKve  me  thy  hand.    Thus  high,  by  thy  advice. 
And  thy  assistance,  is  king  Richard  seated:  — 
But  shall  we  wear  these  glories  for  a  day. 
Or  shall  they  last,  and  we  rejoice  in  them? 

BucKiNOHAM.    Still  ^  live  they,  and  for  ever  let  them  last! 

E.  Rich.    Ah!  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the  touch, ' 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold,  indeed.  — 
Toung  Edward  lives.  —  Think  now  what  I  would  speaL 

Buck.    Say  on,  my  loving  lord. 

E.  Rich.     Why,  Buckingham,  I  say,  I  would  be  king. 


1.  Eighty  and  some  years.  The 
duchess  is  supposed  not  to  have 
been  as  old  as  is  here  stated.  The 

E resent  scene  is  in  1483.  Richard 
^uke  of  York,  the  lady's  husband, 
had  he  been  then  living,  would 
have  been  but  73  years  old,  and 
we   may    reasonably  suppose   she 


was  not  ol(^:  nor  did  she  go 
speedily  to  Hr  grave:  she  livo^ 
tni  1495. 

2.  Teen,  sorrow. 

3.  Sennet,  flourish  of  trnmpeti. 

4.  StUl,  always. 

5.  To  play  the  touch,  to  act  tbfl 
part  of  the  touchstone. 
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BuCKiNGHAH.    Why,  so  you  are,  my  thrice-renowned  lorcL 

E.  BiOHABD.    Ha!  am  I*king?    T  is  so;  but  Edward  lives. 

Buck.    True,  noble  prince. 

E.  BiCH.  O  bitter  consequence, 

That  Edward  still  should  live,  —  true,  noble  prince.  — 
Cousin,  thou  wast  not  wont  to  be  so  dull:  — 
Shall  I  be  plain?  —  I  wish  the  bastards  dead; 
And  I  would  have  it  suddenly  ^  perform'd. 
What  sayst  thou  now?  speak  suddeidy,  be  brief. 

Buck.    Your  grace  may  do  your  pleasure. 

E.  BiCH.    Tut,  tut!  tiiou  art  eJl  ice,  th^  kindness  freezes. 
Say,  have  I  thy  consent  that  they  shall  die? 

Buck.     Give  me  some  little  breath,  some  pause,  dear  lord, 
Before  I  positively  speak  in  this: 
I  will  resolve  you  herein  presently.  *         [Eant  Buckingham. 

Catbsby.    The  king  is  angry;  see,  he  gnaws  his  lip. 

[Aside. 

E.  BiCH.    I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools, 

[Descends  from  his  Throne. 
And  unrespective  boys:  ^  none  are  for  me. 
That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eye. 
High-reaching  Buckingham  grows  circumspect. 
Boy!  — 

Pagb.    My  lord. 

E.  Rich:    EnoVst  thou  not' any,  whom  corrupting  gold 
Will  tempt  unto  a  dose  exploit  *  of  death? 

Page.    I  know  a  discontented  gentleman. 
Whose  humble  means  match  not  his  haughty  spirit: 
Gx>ld  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators. 
And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  any  thing. 

EL  Rich.    What  is  his  name? 

Pagb.  His  name,  my  lord,  is  Tyrrel. 

E.  BiCH.    I  partly  know  the  man:  go,   call  him   hither, 

.   boy.  —  [Exit  Page. 

The  deep-revolving  witty  •  Buckingham 
No  more  shall  be  the  neighbour  ^  to  my  counsels. 


1.  Suddenly,  speedily,  quickly. 

2.  I  will  inform  yoa  of  my  mind 
in  this  matter  immediately. 

3.  t.  e,  persons  of  no  considera- 
tion; in  both  senses:  that  is,  who 


do' not  consider  what  they  do,  and 
who  are  not  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

4.  Exploit,  secret  act. 

5.  Witty,  sage,  wise. 

6.  Neighbour,  confidant. 
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Hath  he  so  long  held  out  with  me  untu'd, 

And  stops  he  now  for  breath?  —  well,  be  it  bo.  — 

Enter  Stanley. 

How  now,  lord  Stanley?  what  's  the  news? 

Stanley.    Know,  my  loving  lord, 
The  marquis  Dorset,  as  I  hear,  is  fled 
To  Richmond,  ^  in  the  parts  where  he  abides. 

K.  Richard.    Come  hither,  Catesby:  rumour  it  abroad^ 
That  Anne,  my  wife,  is  very  grievous  sick; 
I  will  take  order  for  her  keeping  close.  ^ 
Inquire  me  out  some  mean  poor  gentleman, 
Whom  I  will  marry  straight  to  Clarence'  daughter:  — 
The  boy  is  foolish,  and  1  fear  not  him.  — 
Look,  how  thou  dream'st!  —  I  say  again,  give  out, 
That  Anne  my  queen  is  sick,  and  like  ^  to  die: 
About  it;  for  it  stands  me  much  upon,  ^ 
To  stop  all  hopes  whose  growth  may  damage  me.  — 

[Exit  Catesbt 
I  must  be  married  to  my  brother^s  daughter. 
Or  else  my  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass.  — 
Murder  her  bromers,  and  then  marry  her? 
Uncertain  way  of  gain!     But  I  am  m 
So  far  in  blood,  that  sin  >vill  pluck  on  sin.  ^ 
Tear-falling  pity  dwells  not*in  this  eye.  — 

Re-enter  Page,  toiih  Tybbel. 

Is  thy  name  Tyrrel? 

Tyrbel.    James  Tyrrel,  and  your  most  obedient  subject 

K.  Rich.    Art  thou,  indeed? 

Tyr.  Prove  me,  my  gracious  lord. 

K.  Rich.    Dar'st  thou  resolve  to  kill  a  friend  of  mine? 

Tyr.    Please  you;  but  I  had  rather  kill  two  enemjefl. 

K.  Rich.    Why,  tiien  thou  hast  it:  two  deep  enemies, 
Foes  to  mv  rest,  and  my  sweet  sleep's  disturbers, 
Are  they  tnat  I  would  have  thee  deal  upon.  • 
Tyrrel,  I  mean  tliose  bastards  in  the  Tower. 


1.  t.  e.  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

2.  I  will  take  measures   for  her 
being  kept  in  privacy. 

3.  Like,  likely. 

4.  t.  e.  it  is  incumbent  upon  me; 


it  is  of  the  utmost  consw^i^ 
my  designs.  ^^J 

5.  But  I  am   so  far 
blood  that  one  sin  draws  • 

6.  i.  e,  act  upon.  We 
say  deal  tvith. 
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Tybbel.    Let  me  have  open  means  to  come  to  them. 
And  Boon  I  'U  rid  you  from  the  fear  of  them. 

K.  RiCHABD.     Thou    sing'Bt  sweet  masic.     Hark;   come 

hither,  Tvrrel: 
£k),  by  this  token.  —  Bise,  and  lend  thine  ear.       [Whispers. 
There  is  no  more  but  bo:  —  say,  it  is  done. 
And  I  will  love  thee,  and  prefer  thee  for  it- 

Tyb.    I  will  despatch  H  straight.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  BuCKiNOiUM. 

Buck.    My  lord,  I  have  oonsider'd  in  my  mind 
The  late  demand  thut  you  did  sotind  me  in. 

E.  Rich.    Well,  let  that  rest.    Dorset  is  fled  to  Richmond. 

Buck.    I  hear  the  news,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Stanley,  he  is  your  wife's  son: — well  look  unto  it. 

Buck.    My  lord,  I  claim  the  gift,  my  due  by  promise, 
For  which  your  honour  and  your  faith  is  pawned ; 
Th'  earldom  of  Hereford,  ana  the  moveables. 
Which  you  have  promised  I  dbiall  possess. 

K.  KlCH.    Stanley,  look  to  your  wife:  if  she  convey 
Letters  to  Richmond,  you  shall  answer  it. 

Buck.    What  says  your  highness  to  my  just  request? 

K.  Rich.    I  do  remember  me,  —  Henry  the  Sixth 
Did  prophesy,  that  Richmond  should  be  kmg^ 
When  Richmond  was  a  little  peevish  boy. 
A  king!  —  perhaps  — 

Buck.    My  lord,  — 

K.  Rich.    How  chance,  ^  the  prophet  could  not  at  that 

time. 
Have  told  me,  I  being  by  *  that  1  should  kill  him? 

Buck.    My  lord,  your  promise  for  the  earldom,  — 

K.  Rich.    Richmond!  —  When  last  I  was  at  Exeter, 
The  mayor  in  courtesy  shoVd  me  the  castle. 
And  caU'd  it  —  Rouge-mont:  at  which  name  I  started. 
Because  a  bard  of  L^land  told  me  once, 
I  should  not  live  long  after  I  saw  Richmond. 

Buck.    My  lord,  — 

K.  Rich.    Ay;  what  's  o'clock? 

Buck.    I  am  thus  bold  to  put  your  grace  in  mind 
Of  what  you  promis'd  me. 


1.  How  did  it  chance.  i  Henry  VI.,  Olosterwas  not  present 

2.  According  to  the  play  of  King  [  when  the  king  uttered  this  prophecy . 
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K.  Richard.  Well,  but  what  'b  o'clock? 

Buckingham.  Upon  the  stroke  often. 

K.  Rich.    Well,  let  it  strike. 

Buck.  Why,  let  it  strike? 

K.  Kicii.    Because  that,   like  a  Jack,  ^   thou  keep'st  the 

stroke 
Betwixt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation. 
I  am  nof  in  the  gi^^ng  vein  to-day. 

Buc^K.    Wliy,  then  resolve  *  me  whether  jou  will,  or  no. 

K.  Rich.     Thou  troublest  me:  I  am  not  m  the  vein. 

[ExetifU  King  Richard  and  Train. 

Buck.    And  is  it  thus?  repays  he  my  deep  service 
With  such  contempt?  made  I  him  king  for  this? 
O!  let  me  think  on  Hastings,  and  be  ^one 
To  Brecknock,  '  wliile  my  fearful  head  is  on. 


SCENE  in. 

The  Same. 

Enter  Tyrrel. 

Tyrrel.     The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done; 
Tiie  most  arch  deea  of  piteous  massacre, 
Tliat  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of. 
Dighton  and  Forrest,  whom  I  did  suborn 
To  do  this  piece  of  ruthless  butchery, 
Albeit  they  were  flesh'd  *  \'illain8,  bloody  dogs. 
Melted  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion, 
Wei)t  like  to  children  in  their  death's  sad  storv. 
'H.)h!  thus,"  mioth  Dighton,  "lay  the  gentle  babes,"  — 
*'Thus,  thus,'   quotli  Forrest,  "girdling  one  another 
Within  their  alabaster  innocent  arms: 
Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk,* 
And  in  tlieir  summer  beauty  kiss'd  each  other. 
A  bot)k  of  prayers  on  their  pillow  lay; 


1.  This  alludes  to  the  fack  of  the 
clock  house,  a  figure  in  old  public 
clocks  made  to  strike  the  bell  on 
the  outside.  Richard  compares  Buck- 
ingham to  one  of  these  automatons, 
and  bids  him  not  to  suspend  the 
stroke  on  the  clock  bell,  but  strike, 
that   the  noise  may  be  past,   and 


himself  at    liberty   to    pursue  b'S 
meditations. 

2.  To  resolve,  to  inform. 

3.  To  the  castle  of  Brecknock,  in 
Wales,  where  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham's estate  lay. 

4.  Fiesh'd,  hardened. 


'N 
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Which  once,"  quoth  Forrest,  "ahnost  chang'd  my  mind; 
But,  O!  the  devil"  —  there  the  villain  stopp'd: 
When  Dighton  thus  told  on,  —  "we  smothered 
The  most  replenished  *  sweet  work  of  nature. 
That,  from  tibe  prime  creation,  e'er  she  fram'd." 
Hence  both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  remorse, 
Thev  could  not  speak;  and  so  I  left  them  both. 
To  bear  this  tidings  to  the  bloody  king. 

Enter  Kma  Richard. 

And  here  he  comes.  —  All  health,  my  sovereign  lord! 

K*  Richard.    Kind  Tvrrel,  am  I  happy  in  thy  news? 

Tyrrel.    If  to  have  done  the  thing  you  gave  in  charge 
Beget  your  happiness,  be  happy  then. 
For  it  is  done. 

K.  Rich.      But  did'st  thou  see  them  dead? 

Tyr.     I  did,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  And  buried,  gentle  Tyrrel? 

Tyr.     The  chaplain  of  the  Tower  hath  buried  them; 
But  where,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  know. 

K.  Rich.     Come  to  me,  Tyrrel,  soon,  and  after  supper. 
When  thou  shalt  tell  the  process  of  their  death. 
Mean  time,  but  think  how  I  may  do  thee  good. 
And  be  inneritor  of  thy  desire.  * 
Farewell,  till  then. 

Tyr.  I  humbly  take  my  leave.  [Exit. 

K.  Rich.     The  son  of  Clarence  nave  I  pent  up  close; 
His  daughter  meanly  have  I  match'd  in  marriage; 
The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosom. 
And  Anne  my  wife  hath  Did  this  world  good  night. 
Now,  for  I  know  the  Bretagne  Richmona  *  aims 
At  young  Elizabeth,  my  brother's  daughter, 
And  by  that  knot  looks  proudly  on  the  crown. 
To  her.  go  I,  a  jolly  thriving  wooer. 

Enter  Catesby. 
Catesby.    My  lord!  — 

1.  Replenished^  consummate,  com- 
plete. 

2.  And  thou   shalt  receive  what 
thou  desirest. 

8.    He    thus    denominates   Rich' 
mend;  because  after  the  battle  of 


Tewkesbury  he  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  court  of  Francis  II.,  Duke 
of  Bretagne,  where,  by  the  pro- 
curement of  Edward  IV.,  he  was 
kept  a  long  time  in  honourable 
custody. 


Biehard  m.  6 
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K.  Richard.    Gt)od  or  bad  news,  that  thou  com'st  in  so 

bluntly? 

Catesby.  Bad  news,  my  lord:  Morton '  is  fled  to  Richmond; 
And  Buckingham,  back'd  with  the  hardy  Welshmen, 
Is  in  the  field,  and  still  his  power  encreaseth. 

K.  Rich.    Ely  with  Richmond  troubles  me  more  near, 
Than  Buckingham,  and  his  rash-levied  strength. 
Come;  I  have  learned,  that  fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay;  * 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-pac'd  beggary: 
Then,  fiery  expedition  be  my  wmg, 
Jove's  Mercury,  and  herald  for  a  King. 
Go,  muster  men:  my  counsel  is  my  snield; 
We  must  be  brief,  when  traitors  brave  the  field.        [Exeunt, 


SCENE  IV. 

The  Same.     Before  the  JPilace. 

Enter  QUEEK  MARGARET. 

Q.  Margaret.    So,  now  prosperity  begins  to  mellow, 
And  drop  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death. 
Here  in  these  confines  slily  have  I  lurk'd. 
To  watch  the  waning  of  mine  enemies. 
A  dire  induction  '  am  I  witness  to. 
And  will  to  France;  hoping,  the  consequence 
Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical. 
Withdraw  thee,  wretched  Margaret:  who  comes  here? 

[Betiring. 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Duchess  of  York. 

Q.  Eliz.    Ah,  my  poor  princes!  ah,  my  tender  babes! 
My  unblown  flowers,  new-appearing  sweets!  * 
If  yet  your  gentle  souls  fly  in  the  air. 
And  be  not  fix'd  in  doom  perpetual. 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings, 
And  hear  your  mothers  lamentation. 

Q.  Mar.    Hover  about  her;  say,  that  right  for  right  * 
Hath  dimm'd  your  infant  mom  to  aged  night. 


1.  Bishop  of  Ely. 

2.  Timorous  thought  and  cautious 
disquisition  are  the  dull  attendants 
on  delay. 

,  3.  Compare  note  5,  page  2. 


4.  My  unblown  flowers,  my  sweet 
buds. 

5.  In  the  third  scene  of  the  first 
act  Margaret  was  reproached  with 
the  murder  of  young  Ruttand,  and 
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Duchess.     So  many  miseries  have  craz'd  my  voice, 
That  my  woe-wearied  tongue  is  still  and  mute.  — 
Edward  Plantagenet,  why  art  thou  dead? 

Q.  Margaret.    Plantagenet  doth  quit  ^  Plantagenet; 
Edward  for  Edward  pays  a  dyinff  debt. 

Q.  Elizabeth.  Wilt  thou,  O  God!  fly  from  such  gentle  lambs, 
An&  throw  them  in  the  entrails  of  the  wolf? 
When  didst  thou  sleep,  when  such  a  deed  was  done?  * 

Q.  Mar.    When  holy  Harry  died,  and  my  sweet  son. 

DuCH.     Dead  life,  blind  sight,   poor  mortal  living  ghost. 
Woe's  scene,  world's  shame,  grave's  due  by  life  usurp'd. 
Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days. 
Rest  thy  unrest  on  England's  lawfrd  earth,        [Sitting  dovm. 
Unlawfolly  made  drunk  with  innocent  blood! 

Q.  Eliz.    Ah!  that  thou  would'st  as  soon  afford  a  grave. 
As  thou  canst  yield  a  melancholy  seat;  * 
Then  would  I  nide  my  bones,  not  rest  them  here! 
Ah!  who  hath  any  cause  to  mourn,  but  we? 

[Sitting  down  by  her* 

Q.  Mar.    K  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverent, 

[Coming  forward. 
Give  mine  the  benefit  of  seniory,  * 
And  let  my  griefs  frown  on  the  upper  hand. 
If  sorrow  can  admit  society,  [Sitting  dovm  with  them. 

Tell  o'er  your  woes  again  by  viewing  mine:  — 
I  had  an  Edward,  till  a  Sichard  killd  him: 
I  had  a  Henry,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him; 
Thou  hadst  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him: 
Thou  hadst  a  Richard,  till  a  Richard  kilLd  him. 

DuCH.    I  had  a  Richard  too,  and  thou  didst  kill  him: 
I  had  a  Rutland  too;  thou  holp'st  to  kill  him. 

Q.  Mar.  Thou  hadst  a  Clarence  too,  and  Richard  kill'd  him. 
From  forth  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 
A  hell-hound,  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death: 


the  death  of  her  husband  and  son 
were  imputed  to  divine  vengeance 
roused  by  that  wicked  act:  "So 
just  is  God  to  right  the  innocent." 
Margaret  now  perhaps  means  to 
say,  —  The  right  of  me,  an  injured 
mother,  -whose  son  was  slain  at 
Tewkesbury,  has  now  operated  as 
powerfully  as  that  right  which 
the  death  of  Rutland  gave  you  to 


divine  justice,    and  has  destroyed 
your  children  in  their  turn. 

1.  To  quit,   to  repay,  to  requite. 

2.  When,  before  the  present  oc- 
casion, didst  thou  ever  sleep  during 
the  commission  of  such  an .  action. 

3.  This  is  addressed  to  England's 
earth,  mentioned  by  the  former 
speaker. 

4.  t.  e,  seniority. 

6* 
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That  dogy  that  had  his  teeth  before  his  eyes,  ^ 

To  worry  lambs,  and  lap  their  gentle  blood: 

That  fom  defacer  of  God's  hanmwork. 

That  excellent  grand  tyrant  of  the  earth, 

That  reigns  in  galled  eyes  of  weeping  souls, 

Thy  womb  let  loose,  to  chase  as  to  our  graves.  — 

O!  upright,  lust;  and  tme-dis[K>sing  God, 

How  do  I  tnank  thee,  that  this  cunal  *  cor 

Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body, 

And  makes  her  pew-fellow  with  other's  moan!  * 

Duchess.    O,  Harry's  wife!  triumph  not  in  my  w< 
God  witness  witn  me,  I  have  wept  for  thine. 

Q.  Margaret.    Bear  with  me:  I  am  hungry  for  re 
And  now  I  cloy  me  with  beholding  it.  * 
Thy  Edward  he  is  dead,  that  kill'd  my  Edward; 
Thy  other  Edward  dead,  to  auit  my  Edward: 
Young  York  he  is  but  boot,  '  because  both  uk 
Match  not  the  high  perfection  of  mv  loss. 
Thy  Clarence  he  is  dead,  that  stabb'd  my  Edward; 
And  the  beholders  of  this  frantic  play, 
Th'  adulterate  •  Hastings,  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey, 
Untimely  smotherM  in  their  dusky  graves. 
Richard  yet  lives,  hell's  black  intelligencer,  ^ 
Onlv  reserv'd  their  factor,  to  buy  souls, 
And  send  them  thither;  but  at  hand,  at  hand, 
Ensues  his  piteous  and  unpitied  end: 
Earth  gapes,  hell  bums,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray, 
To  have  him  suddenly  convey'd  from  hence.  — 
Cancel  his  bond  of  life,  dear  God!  I  pray. 
That  I  may  live  and  say,  the  dog  is  aead. 

Q.  Elizabeth.    O!  thou  didst  prophesy,  the  time 

come, 


ey 


1.  Richard  is  said  to  have  brought 
his  teeth  with  him  into  the  world, 
whereas  his  eyes,  of  course,  first 
opened  after,  his  birth.  So  in  Act  II. 
Scene  4:  — 

" my  uncle  grew  so  fast, 

That  he  could  gnaw  a  crust  at 
two  hours  old." 

2.  Carnal  f  cruel,  sanguinary, 
fleshly-minded. 

3.  And  makes  her  participator  in 
the    griefs   of  others.      PenhfeUow 


seems  to  have  been  metaph< 
used  for  an  equal,  a  com] 
or  old  and  intimate  acquai: 
A  pew  is  an  enclosed  seal 
church. 

4.  And  now  I  surfeit  mysel 
the  sight  of  it. 

5.  Boot,  thrown  into  the  > 

6.  Adulterate,    stained    " 
dultery. 

7.  Intelligencer,  meagenge^ 
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That  I  should  wish  for  thee  to  help  me  curse 
That  bottled  spider^  that  foul  bunch-back'd  toad.  ^ 

Q.  Mabgabet.    I  call'd  thee  then^   vain  flourish  of  my 

fortune; 
I  called  thee  then,  poor  shadow,  painted  queen; 
The  presentation  of  but  what  I  was,  ^ 
The  flattering  index  '  of  a  direful  pageant. 
One  heay'd  o'  high,  to  be  hurl'd  down  below: 
A  mother  only  mock'd  with  two  fair  babes; 
A  dream  of  what  thou  wast;  a  garish  *  flag. 
To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot; 
A  sign  of  dignity,  a  breath,  a  bubble; 
A  queen  ill  jest,  only  to  fill  the  scene. 
Where  is  thy  husband  now?  where  be  thy  brothers? 
Where  be  thy  two  sons?  wherein  dost  thou  joy? 
Who  sues,  and  kneels,  and  says  —  God  save  the  queen? 
Where  be  the  bending  peers  that  flattered  thee? 
Where  be  the  thronging  troops  that  followed  thee? 
Decline  all  this,  ^  and  see  what  now  thou  art. 
For  happy  wife,  a  most  distressed  widow; 
For  joyml  mother,  one  that  wails  the  name; 
For  one  being  sued  to,  one  that  humbly  sues; 
For  queeiL  a  very  cai1i£F  crown'd  with  care: 
For  one  that  scom'd  at  me,  now  scom'd  of  me;  • 
For  one  being  fear'd  of  all,  now  fearing  one; 
For  one  commanding  all,  obeyed  of  none. 
Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  whirl'd  about. 
And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time; 
Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  wast 
To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thou  art. 
Thou  didst  usurp  my  place,  and  dost  thou  not 
Usurp  the  just  proportion  of  my  sorrow? 
Now,  thy  proud  neck  bears  haff  my  burden'd  yoke; 
From  wnich,  even  here,  I  slip  my  wearied  head, 
And  leave  the  burden  of  it  ail  on  thee. 


1.  Compare  pa^c  23. 

2.  The  mere  imitation  of  what 
I  was. 

3.  See  note  3,  page  43.  Mr.Nares 
saggeststhat  ihe  index  of  a  pageant 
was  probably  a  painted  clotii  hung 
up  before  a  bootii  where  a  pageant 
was  to  be  exhibited. 


4.  Garish,  gaudy,  showy.  Allud- 
ing to  the  dangerous  situation  of 
those  persons  to  whose  care  the 
standards  of  armies  were  entrusted. 

5.  t.  e.  run  through  all  this  from 
first  to  last. 

6.  Of  was  frequentiy  used  for  ^* 
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Farewell,  York's  Teife,  and  queen  of  sad  mischance:  — 
These  English  woes  shall  make  me  smile  in  France. 

Q.  Elizabeth.    O  thoul  well  skilFd  in  curses,  stay  a 

while, 
And  teach  me  how  to  curse  mine  enemies. 

Q.  Mabgabet.    Forbear  to  sleep  the  night,  and  fast  the  day; ' 
Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe;  ' 
Think  that  thy  babes  were  fairer  than  they  were, 
And  he  that  slew  them  fouler  than  he  is: 
Bettering  thy  loss  makes  the  bad-causer  worse:  * 
Bevolving  this  will  teach  thee  how  to  curse. 

Q.  Eliz.  tSj  words  are  dull;  O!  quicken  ^  them  with  thine. 

Q.  Mab.    Thy  woes  will  make  them  sharp,   and  pierce 

like  mine. 

[Exit  Queen  Mabgabet. 

Duchess.    Why  should  calamity  oe  £ull  of  words? 

Q.  Eliz.    Windy  attorneys  to  meir  client  woes,  ■ 
Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys, 
Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries!  * 
Let  them  have  scope:  though  what  they  do  impart 
Help  nothing  else,  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart  ^ 

DuCH.    If  so,  tnen  be  not  tongue-tVd:  go  with  me. 
And  in  the  breath  of  bitter  words  let   s  smother 
My  damned  son,  that  thy  two  sweet  sons  smother'd. 

[A  Trumpet  heard. 
The  trumpet  sounds:  be  copious  in  exclaims. 

Enter  EjNG  RiCHABD,  and  fits  Train,  marching, 
K.  RiCHABD.    Who  intercepts  me  in  my  expedition? 


1.  Sleep  not  at  night,  and  fast 
during  the  day. 

2.  Compare  the  happiness  of  being 
dead  with  the  misery  of  living. 

3.  By  magnifying  thy  loss  thon 
wilt  make  the  causer  of  the  evil 
appear  worse  than  he  is.  Bettering, 
magnifying;  employed  for  the  sake 
of  the  antithesis  between  better 
and  ivorse. 

4.  To  qmcken,  to  put  life  into, 
to  sharpen. 

5.  Attorney  was  anciently  used 
for  one  who  did  any  business  for 
another;  now  only  in  law.  The 
meaning  is,  —  Attorneys,  consist- 


ing of  mere  breath,  to  the  woes, 
which  are  their  clients. 

6.  The  meaning  is ,  —  The  joys 
already  possessed  being  all  con- 
sumed and  passed  away,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  died  intestate:  that 
IS,  to  have  made  no  will,  having 
nothing  to  bequeath;  and  verbal 
complaints  are  their  successors,  but 
inherit  nothing  but  misery. 

7.  So  in  Macbeth:  — 

'*Give  sorrow  words;  the  grief  that 

does  not  speak 
Whispers   the   o'er   fraught  heart, 

and  bids  it  break." 
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Duchess.     O!  she^  that  might  have  intercepted  thee^ 
By  strangling  thee  in  her  accursed  womb^ 
From  all  the  slaughters,  wretch,  that  thou  hast  done. 

Q.  Elizabeth.    Hid'st  thou  that  forehead  with  a  golden 

crown, 
Where  shoidd  be  branded,  if  that  right  were  right, 
The  slaughter  of  the  prince  that  ow'd  that  crown,  ^ 
And  the  dire  death  oi  my  poor  sons,  and  brothers? 
Tell  me,  thou  villain-slave,  where  are  my  children? 

DuCH.  Thou  toad,  thou  toad,  where  is  thy  brother  Clarence, 
And  little  Ned  Plantagenet,  his  son? 

Q.  Eliz.     Where  is  the  gentle  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey? 

DuCH.     Where  is  kind  Hastings? 

K.  Rich.     A  flourish,  trumpets !  —  strike  alarum,  drums ! 
Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women 
Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed.    Strike,  I  say!  — 

\Flourt8h,     Alarums. 
Either  be  patient,  and  entreat  me  fair, 
Or  with  the  clamorous  report  of  war 
Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamations. 

DuCH.     Art  thou  my  son? 

K.  Rich.     Ay;  I  thank  God,  my  father,  and  yourself. 

DuCH.     Then  patientlv  hear  my  impatience. 

K.  Rich.    Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition,  * 
That  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof. 

DuCH.     O!  let  me  speak. 

K.  Rich.  Do,  then;  but  I  '11  not  hear. 

DuCH.    I  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  words. 

K.  Rich.     And  brief,  good  mother;  for  I  am  in  haste. 

Duch.     Art  thou  so  hasty?  I  have  sta/d  for  thee, 
God  knows,  in  torment  and  in  agony. 

K.  Rich.    And  came  I  not  at  last  to  comfort  jrou? 

Duch.    No,  by  the  holy  rood,  ■  thou  knoVst  it  well, 
Thou  cam'st  on  earth  to  make  the  earth  my  hell. 
A  grievous  burden  was  thy  birth  to  me; 
Tetchy  *  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy! 
Thy  school-days,  frightful,  desperate,  wild  and  furious; 
Thy  prime  of  manhood,  daring,  bold,  and  venturous: 
Thy  age  confirm'd,  *"  proud,  subtle,  sly,  and  bloody. 


1.  t.  e.  possessed  it. 

2.  t.  e.   a  spice,   or  particle,   of 
your  temper,  or  disposition. 


3.  Mo^,  cross. 

4.  Tetchy,  touchy,  fretful. 
6.  t.  e.  thy  maturer  years. 


,  contrary, 
le.     Compare 

{tiny  consists 
)d'8  laws,  and 


disregarding  the  dictates  of  Jnttice 
and  mercy. 

4.  To  cozen,  to  cheat 

5.  Still,  constant 
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You  haye  a  daughter  call'd  Elizabeth^ 
-val  and  gracious. 

^  muBt  flhe  die  for  thid?  O!  let  her  live; 
ners^  stain  her  beauty; 
"^dward's  bed; 
"amy: 

'ding  shtughter; 
daughter. 
-\  •*  ^e  is  a  royal  princess.  ^.| 

uiy  she  is  not  so.  ^  - 

y  in  her  birth, 
safety  died  her  brothers.  j 

.ith  good  stars  were  opposite.  *  •  \ 

lives  ill  friends  were  contraiy.  \\ 

jided  ^  is  the  doom  of  destiny.  i'-; 

.v^hen  avoided  grace  makes  destiny.  ' 
stin'd  to  a  fairer  death, 
;'d  thee  with  a  fairer  life, 

.  speak,  as  if  that  I  had  slain  my  cousins.  L  • 

sins,  indeed;  and  by  their  uncle  cozen'd  *  h  \ 

om,  kindred,  freedom,  life.  \-  ' 

'-er  lanc'd  their  tender  hearts,  :.;! 

rectly,  gave  direction:  ,} ; 

derous  knife  was  dull  and  blunt,  ] 

d  on  thy  stone-hard  heart,  j^^. 

itrails  of  my  lambs.  I  vj^ 

3  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  tame,  \  '^ 

to  thy  ears  not  name  my  boys, 
were  anchored  in  thine  eyes; 

desperate  bay  of  death,  {  :■ 

of  sails  and  tackling  refl, 
on  thy  rocky  bosom, 
[am,  so  thrive  I  in  my  enterprise, 
ccess  of  bloody  wars, 
good  to  you  and  yours, 

yours  b^  me  were  harm'd!  ^   - 

it  good  IS  cover'd  with  the  face  of  heaven,  i 

that  can  do  me  good?  |  i 
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irc  mild;  but  yet  more  harmful^  kind  in  hatred:  ^ 
hat  comfortable  hour  canst  thou  name, 
hat  ever  grao'd  *  me  with  thy  company? 

K-  Richard.    'Faith,  none,  but  Humphrey  Hour,  •  that 

calFd  your  grace 
To  break  fast  once  forth  of  my  company. 
If  I  be  so  disgraciouB  in  your  eye, 
Let  me  march  on,  and  not  offend  you,  Madam.  — 
Strike  up  the  dnun! 

Ducn.  I  pr'ythee,  hear  me  speak. 

K.  Rich.    You  speak  too  bitterly. 

DuCH.  Hear  me  a  word; 

For  I  shall  never  speak  to  thee  again. 

K.  Rich.    So. 

DucH.    Eitlier  thou  wilt  die  by  God's  just  ordinance, 
Ere  from  this  war  thou  turn  ^  a  conqueror; 
Or  I  with  grief  and  extreme  age  shall  perish, 
And  never  look  upon  thy  face  again. 
Therefore,  take  with  thee  my  most  grievous  curse; 
Which  in  the  day  of  battle  tire  thee  more. 
Than  all  the  complete  armour  that  lihou  wear'sti 
My  prayers  on  the  adverse  party  fight; 
And  there  the  little  souls  otEdwaras  children 
Whisper  the  spirits  of  thine  enemies. 
And  promise  them  success'  and  victory. 
Blooify  thou  art,  bloody  will  be  thy  end; 
Shame  serves  *  thy  life,  and  doth  thy  death  attend.      [Es 

Q.  Eliz.  Though  far  more  cause,  yet  much  less  spirit  to  cv 
Abides  in  me:  I  say  amen  to  her.  [Oo 

K.  Rich.    Stay,  Madam,  I  must  talk  a  word  with  yo 

Q.  Eliz.    I  have  no  more  sons  of  the  royal  blood. 
For  thee  to  slaughter:  for  my  daughters,  Richard, 
They  shall  be  praying  nuns,  not  weeping  queens; 
And  therefore  level  •  not  to  hit  their  lives. 


1.  t.  e.  apparently  kind,  but  really 
full  of  hate. 

2.  To  grace,  to  bless,  to  make 
happy.  So  gracious  is  kind,  and 
graces  are  favours. 

3.  The  commentators  have  not 
been  able  satisfactorily  to  explain 
this.  It  may  be  an  allusion  to  the 
phrase  "to  dine  with  Duke  Hum- 
phrey",    used    to    express    dining 


upon   air,    or   passing  tbo 
hour    in    admiring    his      t 
monument  in  old  St.  PauV 
dral;  so  that  Humphrey  M 
signify  dinner  or  breakfa^ 

4.  To  turn,  to  return. 

5.  t.  e.    accompanies  p 
being   near    the    persoa 
masters. 

6.  To  lepel,  to  aim. 
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E.  RiGHABD.     Yon  have  a  daughter  call'd  Elizabeth, 
VirtuouB  and  fair,  royal  and  gracious. 

Q.  Elizabeth.    And  must  she  die  for  this?  O!  let  her  live. 
And  I  '11  corrupt  her  manners^  stain  her  beauty; 
Slander  myself  as  false  to  Edward's  bed; 
Throw  over  her  the  veil  of  infamy: 
So  she  minr  live  unscarr'd  of  bleeding  slaughter, 
I  will  con&ss  she  was  not  Edward's  daughter. 

K.  Rich.    Wrong  not  her  birth;   she  is  a  royal  princess. 

Q.  Eliz.     To  save  her  life,  I  '11  say  she  is  not  so. 

K.  Rich.    Her  life  is  safest  only  in  her  birth. 

Q.  Eliz.    And  only  in  that  safety  died  her  brothers. 

K.  Rich.    LoI  at  their  birth  good  stars  were  opposite.  ^ 

Q.  Eliz.    No,  to  their  lives  ill  friends  were  contrary. 

K.  Rich.    All  unavoided  ^  is  the  doom  of  destiny. 

Q.  -Eliz.     True,  when  avoided  grace  makes  destiny.  • 
My  babes  were  destin'd  to  a  fairer  death, 
If  ^irce  had  bless'd  thee  with  a  fairer  life* 

£[.  Rich.    You  speak,  as  if  that  I  had  slain  my  cousins. 

Q.  Eliz.     Cousins,  indeed;  and  by  their  uncle  cozen'd  ^ 
Of  comfort,  kingdom,  kindred,  freedom,  life. 
Whose  hands  soever  lanc'd  their  tender  hearts. 
Thy  head,  all  indirectly,  gave  direction: 
No  doubt  the  murderous  knife  was  dull  and  blunt. 
Till  it  was  whetted  on  thy  stone-hard  heart. 
To  revel  in  the  entrails  of  my  lambs. 
But  that  still  *  use  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  tame. 
My  tongue  should  to  thy  ears  not  name  my  boys. 
Till  that  my  nails  were  anchor'd  in  thine  eyes; 
And  I,  in  such  a  desperate  bay  of  death. 
Like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  reffc. 
Rush  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bosom. 

K.  Rich.    Madam,  so  thrive  I  in  my  ent^rize, 
And  dangerous  success  of  bloody  wars, 
As  I  intend  more  good  to  you  and  yours, 
Than  ever  you  or  yours  bjr  me  were  harm'd! 

Q.  Eliz.    What  good  is  cover'd  with  the  face  of  heaven. 
To  be  discovered,  that  can  do  me  good? 


1.  OppasiUj  adverse,  contrary. 

2.  t.   e.    anavoidable.     Compare 
page  75. 

3.  True,    when   destinj   consists 
in  the  breaking  of  God's  laws,  and 


disregarding  the  dictates  of  justice 
and  mercy. 

4.  To  cozen,  to  cheat. 

5.  Stillj  constant. 
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K.  Richard.  Th'  advancement  of  your  children^  gentle  hij. 

Q.  Elizabeth.    Up  to  some  BcuTold,  there  to  lose  tliiar 

heads? 

K.  Rich.    Unto  the  du^ty  and  height  of  honour. 
The  high  imperial  type  of  this  earth's  ^017.  ^ 

Q.  £liz.    Flatter  my  sorrow  with  report  of  it: 
Tell  me^  what  state^  what  dignity,  what  nonoor. 
Canst  thou  demise  ^  to  any  diila  of  mine? 

K.  Rich.    Even  all  I  have;  ay,  and  myself  and  all. 
Will  I  withal  endow  a  child  of  thme ; 
80  in  the  Lethe  of  thy  angry  soul 
Thou  drown  the  sad  remembrance  of  those  wrongs, 
Which^  thou  supposest,  I  have  done  to  thee. 

Q.  Eiiiz.    Be  brief,  lest  that  the  process  of  thy  kindnett 
Last  longer  telling  than  thy  kindness   date. 

K.  Rich.  Then  know,  that  from  my  soul  I  love  thy  dang^. 

Q.  Eliz.    My  daughter's  mother  thinks  it  with  her  sooL 

K.  Rich.    What  do  vou  think? 

Q.  E^z.    That  thou  aost  love  my  daughter  from  ^hj  sooL' 
So,  from  thy  soul's  love,  didst  thou  love  her  brothers; 
And  from  my  heart's  love  I  do  thank  thee  for  it. 

E.  Rich.    Be  not  so  hasty  to  confound  my  meaning. 
I  mean,  that  with  my  soul  I  love  thy  dauehter. 
And  do  intend  to  make  her  queen  of  Engumd. 

Q.  Eliz.  Well  then,  who  dost  thou  mean  shall  be  her  king? 

K.R1CH.  Even  he  that  makes  her  queen:  who  else  should  be? 

Q.  Eliz.    What!  thou? 

K.  Rich.    Even  so:  how  think  you  of  it? 

Q.  Eliz.  How  canst  thou  woo  her? 

K.  Rich.  That  I  would  learn  of  you, 

As  one  being  best  acquainted  with  her  humour. 

Q.  Eliz.    And  wilt  thou  learn  of  me? 

K.  Rich.    Madam,  with  all  my  heart 

Q.  Eliz.    Send  to  her,  by  the  man  that  slew  her  brotiien^ 
A  pair  of  bleeding  hearts:  thereon  ensraye 
Edward  and  York;  then,  haply,  will  she  weep: 
Therefore  present  to  her,  —  as  sometime  *  Margaret 


1.  t.  e,  the  crown,  the  emblem  of 
royalty. 

2.  To  demise,  to  grant;  a  legal 
term,  from  demittere,  to  devolve  a 
right  from  one  to  another. 


3.  From  my  soul  Richard  vwi  & 
the  usual  sense  of  mtk  aUw^/sodz 
Elizabeth,  on  the  contrary,  Ma.- 
ceives  from  in  the  meaning  of 
from,  distant  from, 

4.  Sometime,  once,  fonneriy. 
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Did  to  ihj  father^  steep'd  in  Rntland's  bloody  — ^^ 

A  handkerchief;  which^  say  to  her,  did  drain, 

The  pttrple  sap  from  her  sweet  brothers'  bodies, 

And  old  her  wipe  her  weeping  eyes  withal. 

If  this  inducement  more  her  not  to  love, 

Send  her  a  letter  ^  of  thy  noble  deeds; 

Tell  her  thou  mad'st  away  her  uncle  Clarence, 

Her  undo  Bivers;  ay,  and,  for  her  sake, 

Mad'st  quick  conveyance  with  her  ^ood  aunt  Anne. 

EL  Richard.  You  mock  me.  Madam:  this  is  not  the  way 
To  win  your  daughter. 

Q.  Elizabeth.  There  is  no  other  way. 
Unless  thou  couldst  put  on  some  other  shape. 
And  not  be  Richard  that  hath  done  all  this. 

E.  Rich.    Say,  that  I  did  all  this  for  love  of  her? 

Q.ELIZ.  Nay,  then  indeed,  she  cannot  choose  but  hate  thee. 
Having  bought  love  with  sudi  a  bloody  spoil.  « 

E.  Rich.    Look,  what  is  done  cannot  be  now  amended? 
Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes, 
Which  after-hours  give  leisure  to  repent: 
K  I  did  take '  the  km^om  frdm  your  sons. 
To  make  amends  I  'U  give  it  to  your  daughter. 
If  I  have  kill'd  the  issue  of  your  womb. 
To  quicken  your  increase,  I  will  beget 
Mine  issue  of  your  blood  upon  your  daughter. 
A  grandam's  name  is  little  less  in  love. 
Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother: 
They  are  as  children,  but  one  step  below. 
Even  of  your  mettle,  *  of  your  very  blood; 
Of  an  one  pain,  save  for  a  night  of  groans 
Endured  of  ner,  for  whom  you  bid  like  sorrow.  • 
Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth; 
,  But' mine  shall  be  a  comfort  to  your  a^e. 
Tne  loss,  you  have,  is  but  —  a  son  bemg  king, 
And  by  that  loss  your  daughter  is  made  queen. 
Icannot  make  you  what  amends  I  would, 
^erefore^  accept  such  kindness  as  I  can. 
Dorset^  your  son,  that  with  a  fearful  soul 


^-  ^^Uer,  literal  aoeonnt. 

^-  *«5fc  substance. 
3  Of 
^  tte  BABke  pains,  except  tbat 


a  night  of  pain  is  endured  by  her, 
for  whom  yon  once  endnred  simi- 
lar pains.  Bid  is  the  preterit  of 
bide,  for  abide,  to  bear  or  suffer. 
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Leads  discontented  steps  in  foreign  soil. 

This  fair  alliance  quickly  shall  c^  home 

To  high  promotions  and  great  di^gnity: 

The  ^g,  that  calls  your  beauteous  daughter  wife. 

Familiarly  shall  call  thy  Dorset  brother; 

Again  shall  you  be  mother  to  a  king^ 

And  all  the  ruins  of  distressful  times 

Repaired  with  double  riches  of  content 

What!  we  have  many  goodly  days  to  see: 

The  liquid  drops  of  tears  tliat  you  have  shed, 

Shall  come  again  transform'd  to  orient  pearl, 

Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest 

Of  ten-times-double  gain  of  happiness. 

Go  then,  my  mother;  to  thy  daughter  go: 

Make  bold  her  bashful  years  with  your  experience; 

Prepare  her  ears  to  hear  a  wooer's  tale; 

C^ut  in  her  tender  heart  th'  aspiring  flame 

Of  golden  soVreignty;  acquaint  the  princess 

With  the  sweet  suent  hours  of  marriage  joys: 

And  when  this  arm  of  mine  hath  chastised 

The  petty  rebel;  dull-brain'd  Buckingham, 

Bound  with  triiunphant  garlands  will  I  come, 

And  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror's  bed; 

To  whom  I  will  retail  ^  my  conquest  won, 

And  she  shall  be  sole  victress,  Cnsar's  Caosar. 

Q.  Elizabeth.  What  were  I  best  to  say?  herfathez^s  brother 
Woidd  be  her  lord?  Or  shall  I  say,  her  uncle? 
Or  he  that  slew  her  brothers,  and  her  undes? 
Under  what  title  shall  I  woo  for  thee, 
That  God,  the  law,  my  honour,  and  her  love. 
Can  make  seem  pleasing  to  her  tender  years? 

K.  RiCHAfiD.    Infer  fair  England's  peace  by  this  alliance. 

Q.  Eliz.    Which  she  shall  purchase  with  still  lasting*  war. 

K.  Rich.  Tell  her,  the  king,  that  may  command,  entreats. 

Q.  Eliz.  That  at  her  hands,  which  the  king's  Sang  forbids. ' 

K.  Rich.     Say,  she  shall  be  a  high  and  mighty  queen. 

Q.  Eliz.     To  wail  the  title,  as  her  mother  doth. 

K.  Rich.    Say,  I  will  love  her  everlastingly. 


1.  To  retail,    to    recount, 
note  1,  page  50. 

2.  Stiii  lasting^  eyerlasting. 


See 


3.  I.  €,  which  Heaven  forbids. 
Meaning  that  his  crimes  would 
render  such  a  marriage  offendTe 
to  Hearen. 
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Q.  Eliz.     Bat  how  long  shall  that  title^  ever^  last? 

K.  Rich.     Sweetly  in  force  nnto  her  fair  life's  end. 

Q.  Eliz.     Bat  how  long  fairly  shall  her  sweet  life  last? 

K.  Rich.     As  long  as  heaven^  and  nature,  lengthens  it. 

Q.  Eliz.     As  long  as  hell;  and  Richard^  like  of  it. 

K.  Rich.     Say,  I,  her  sovereign,  am  her  subject  low. 

Q.  Eliz.     But  she,  your  subject,  loathes  such  sovereignty. 

E.  Rich.     Be  eloquent  in  my  behalf  to  her. 

Q.  Eliz.     An  honest  tale  speeds  best,  being  plainly  told.  ^ 

K.  Rich.     Then,  plainly  to  her  tell  my  loving  tale. 

Q.  Eliz.     Plain,  and  not  honest,  is  too  harsh  a  style. 

K.  Rich.     Your  reasons  are  too  shallow  and  too  quick.  ^ 

Q.  Eliz.     O,  no,  my  reasons  are  too  deep  and  dead;  — 
Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  infants,  in  their  graves. 

E.  Rich.     Harp  not  on  that  string,  '  Madam;  that  is  past. 

Q.  Eliz.     Harp  on  it  still  shall  I,  till  heart-strings  break. 

K.  Rich.  Now,  by  my  George,  my  garter,  and  my  crown,  — 

Q.  Eliz.    Profaned,  dishonour'd,  and  the  third  usurp'd. 

K.  Rich.    I  swear  — 

Q.  Eliz.  By  nothing:  for  this  is  no  oath. 

Thy  George,  profan'd  hath  lost  his  lordly  honour; 
Thy  garter,  blemished,  pawn'd  his  knightly  virtue; 
Thy  crown,  usurped,  disgrac'd  his  kingly  fflory. 
If  something  thou  woulast  swear  to  be  believd. 
Swear  then  by  something  that  thou  hast  not  wrong'd. 

K.  Rich.  Now  by  the  world,  — 

Q.  Eliz.  'T  is  ftdl  of  thy  foul  wrongs. 

K.  Rich.  My  father's  death,  — 

Q.  Eliz.  Thy  life  hath  it  dishonoured. 

K.  Rich.  Then,  by  myself,  — 

Q.  Eliz.  Thyself  is  self-mis-us'd. 

K.  Rich.  Why  then,  by  God,  — 

Q.  Eliz.  «  God's  wrong  is  most  of  all. 

If  thou  hadst  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  by  him. 
The  unity,  the  king  thy  brother  made. 
Had  not  been  broken  nor  my  brother  slain.  * 
If  thou  hadst  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  by  him. 
The  imperial  metal,  circling  now  thy  head. 


1.  An  honcflt  cause  succeeds  best 
when  it  is  pleaded  in  plain  words. 

2.  Quick,  unconsidered. 

3.  Dwell  not  on  that  subject. 

4.  If  thou  hadst  feared  to  break 


an  oath  taken  upon  God's  name, 
then  hadst  thou  not  broken  the 
unity  made  by  the  king,  thy  brother 
(upon  his  dead-bed)  nor  had  my 
brother  been  slain. 
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liad  ffrac'd  the  tender  templefl  of  my  child; 
And  both  the  princes  had  oeen  breathing  here^ 
WUch  noW;  two  tender  bed-fellows  for  dust^ 
Thy  broken  faith  hath  made  the  prey  for  worms. 
What  canst  thou  swear  by  now? 

K.  Richard.  The  time  to  come. 

Q.  Elizabeth.  That  thou  hast  wronged  in  the  time  c 
For  I  myself  have  many  tears  to  waui 
Hereafter  time,  for  time  past,  wrong'd  by  thee. 
The  children  live  whose  fathers  thou  hast  slaughter'^ 
Ungoyem'd  youth;  to  wail  it  with  their  age: 
The  parents  liye,  whose  children  thou  hast  butcher'd 
Old  barren  plants,  to  wail  it  with  their  age. 
Swear  not  by  time  to  come;  for  that  thou  hast 
Misus'd  ere  us'd,  by  times  ill-us'd  o'er-past 

E.  Rich.    As  I  intend  to  prosper,  and  repent, 
So  thrive  I  in  my  dangerous  attempt 
Of  hostile  arms!  myself  myself  confound! 
Heaven  and  fortune  bar  me  happy  hours! 
Day,  yield  me  not  thy  light,  nor,  night,  thy  rest! 
Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck 
To  my  proceeding,  if,  with  pure  heart's  love, 
Iinniaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts, 
I  tender  ^  not  thy  beauteous  prmcely  daughter ! 
In  her  consists  my  happiness  and  thine; 
Without  her,  follows  to  myself,  and  thee. 
Herself,  the  land,  and  manv  a  Christian  soul, 
Death,  desolation,  ruin,  and  decay: 
It  cannot  be  avoided,  but  by  this; 
It  will  not  be  avoided,  but  by  this. 
Therefore,  dear  mother,  (I  must  call  you  so) 
Be  the  attorney  *  of  my  love  to  her. 
Plead  what  I  will  be,  not  what  I  have  been; 
Not  my  deserts,  but  what  I  will  deserve: 
Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times. 
And  be  not  peevish  '  found  in  great  designs. 
Q.  Eliz.    Shall  I  be  tempted  of  the  devil  tl 
K.  Rich.    Ay,  if  the  devu  tempt  thee  to  do 
Q.  Eliz.     Shall  I  forget  myself,  to  be  mysf 
K.  Rich.    Ay,  if  your  self  s  remembrance  wi 

1.    To   tender,    to    regard    with  |     2.  Sec  note  5,  p? 
kindness.  |     3.  Peevish,  foolis 
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Q.  Elizabeth.    Yet  thou  didst  kill  my  children, 

K.  Richard.     But  ii^your  daughter's  womb  I  bury  them: 
Where,  in  that  nest  of  spicery,  ^  mev  will  breed 
Selves  of  themselves,  to  your  recommrture. 

Q.  Eliz.     Shall  I  go  win  my  daughter  to  thy  will? 

K.  Rich.    And  be  a  happy  mother  by  the  deed. 

Q.  Eliz.    I  go.  —  Write  to  me  very  shortly, 
And  you  shall  imderstand  from  me  her  mind. 

K.  Rich.    Bear  her  my  true  love's  kiss,  and  so  farewell. 
[Kiastng  her.    Exit  Q.  Elizabeth. 
Relenting  fool,  and  shallow,  changing  woman!  ^ 
How  now!  what  news? 

Enter  Ratcliff;  Gateaby  following. 

Ratcliff.     Most  mighty  sovereign,  on  the  western  coast 
Rideth  a  puissant  navv:  to  our  shores 
Throng  many  doubtful  hollow-hearted  friends. 
Unarm  d,  and  imresolVd  to  beat  them  back. 
'T  is  thought  that  Richmond  is  their  admiral; 
And  there  they  hull,  ^  expecting  but  the  aid 
Of  Buckingham  to  welcome  them  ashore. 

K.  Rich.  Some  light-foot  friend  post  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk : — 
RatcliflF,  thysdf,  —  or  Catesby;  where  is  he? 

Gate.    Here,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Catesby,  fly  to  the  duke. 

Gate.    I  will,  my  lord,  with  all  convenient  haste. 

K.  Rich.    Ratcliff,  come  hither.    Post  to  Salisbury: 
When  thou  com'st  thither,  —  Dull,  unmindful  villain, 

\To  Gatesby. 
Why  stay'st  thou  here,  and  go'st  not  to  the  duke? 

Gate.     First,  mighty  liege,  tell  me  your  highness'  pleasure, 
What  from  your  grace  I  s£edl  deliver  to  him. 

K.  Rich.   O  !  true,  good  Gatesby.  —  Bid  him  levy  straight 
The  greatest  strength  and  power  he  can  make. 
And  meet  me  suddenly  at  Salisbury. 

Gate.    I  go.  [Eant. 

Rat.    What,  may  it  please  you,  shall  I  do  at  Salisbury? 

K,  Rich.  Why^ what  wouldst  thou  do  there,  before  I  go? 


1.  Alluding  to  the  phoenix. 

2.  Such  was  the  real  character 
of  this  queen  dowager,  who  would 
haye  married  her  daughter  to  King 


Richard,  and  did  all  in  her  power 
to  alienate  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
her  son,   from  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond. 
3.  To  huUf  to  float 
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Ratcliff.    Your  highness  told  me,  I  should  post  bef 
Enter  Stanl^. 

E.  Richard.    My  mind  is  changed.  —  Stanley^  what  m 

with  you? 

Stanley.    None  good,  my  lie^;  to  please  you  with  i 

nearmg; 
Nor  none  so  bad,  but  well  may  be  reported. 

E.  Rich.    Heyday,  a  riddle!  neither  good  nor  bad? 
What  need'st  thou  run  so  many  miles  about, 
When  thou  ma/st  tell  thy  tale  the  nearest  way? 
Once  more,  what  news?   ' 

Stan.  Richmond  is  on  the  seas. 

E.  Rich.     There  let  him  sink,  and  be  the  soas  on  him, 
White-liver'd  runagate!  *  what  doth  he  there? 

Stan.    I  know  not,  mighty  sovereign,  but  by  guess. 

E.  Rich.    Well,  as  you  guess? 

Stan.     Stirr'd  up  by  Dorset,  Buckingham,  and  Morton, 
He  makes  for  England,  here,  to  claim  the  crown. 

E.  Rich.    Is  the  chair  empty?  is  the  sword  unswayed? 
Is  the  king  dead?  the  empire  unpossessed? 
What  heir  of  York  is  there  alive,  but  we?  ■ 
And  who  is  England's  king,  but  great  York's  heir? 
Then,  tell  me,  what  makes  he  upon  the  seas? 

Stan.    Unless  for  that,  my  liege,  I  cannot  guess. 

E.  Rich.    Unless  for  that  he  comes  to  be  your  liege. 
You  cannot  guess  wherefore  the  Welshman  comes. 
Thou  wilt  revolt,  and  fly  to  him,  I  fear. 

Stan.    No,  my  good  lord;  therefore,  mistrust  me  not. 

E.  Rich.    Where  is  thy  power/  then,  to  beat  him  back 
Where  be  thy  tenants,  and  tny  followers? 
Are  they  not  now  upon  the  western  shore, 
Safe-conducting  the  rebels  from  their  ships? 

Stan.    No,  my  ^ood  lord,  my  friends  are  in  the  norik 

E.  Rich.     Cold  friends  to  me:  What  do  they  in  the  nor^ 
When  tliey  should  serve  their  sovereign  in  the  west? 

Stan.     They  have  not  been  commanded,  mighty  king*- 
Pleaseth  your  majesty  to  give  me  leave. 


1.  Cowardly  rebel. 

2.  There  was  a  male  heir  to  the 
house  of  York  aliye,  who  had  a 
better  claim  to  the  throne  than  he: 
Edward  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  only 


son  of  the  usurper's  eldest  broft: 
George  Duke  of  Clarence;  but 
zabctb,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
ward  IV.,  and  all  her  sisters,  h^ 
better  title  than  either  of  theoK' 
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11  muster  up  my  Mends;  and  meet  your  grace^ 
liere.  and  what  time^  your  majesty  shall  please. 

E.  RiCHABD.  Ay^  thou  wouldst  be  gone  to  jom  with  ^chmond : 
Qt  I  11  not  trust  thee. 

Stanley.  Most  mighty  soverei^^ 

oa  have  no  cause  to  hold  my  friendship  doubtful, 
never  was,  nor  never  will  be  false. 

E.  Rich.    Go,  then,  and  muster  men:  but  leave  behind 
our  son,  Georee  Stanley.    Look  your  heart  be  firm^ 
r  else  his  heaa's  assurance  is  but  frail. 

Stak.    So  deal  with  him,  as  I  prove  true  to  you. 

[Exit  Stanley. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mbssengeb.    My  gracious  sovereign,  now  in  Devonshire, 
I  I  by  friends  am  well  advertised, 
r  Edward  Courtney,  and  the  haughty  prelate, 
shop  of  Exeter,  his  elder  brother, 
lib  many  more  confederates,  are  in  arms. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

n.  Mess.    Iq  Kent,  my  lie^,  the  Guildfords  are  in  arms; 
Jid  every  hour  more  competitors  * 
lock  to  the  rebels,  and  tneur  power  grows  strong. 

Enter  a  third  Messenger. 

jP-  Mess.    My  lord,  the  army  of  great  Buckingham  — 
^'  -KrcH.    Out  on  ye,  owls!  nothing  but  songs  of  death? 
j^j^  [He  strikes  him. 

^ff  ^9ke  ihou  that,  till  thou  bring  better  news. 
^  4(JS8S.    The  news  I  have  to  tell  your  majesty 
tiJljkF^  sudden  floods  and  fall  of  waters, 
4^8jpaj3ci's  army  is  dispersed  and  scattered; 
^  ^izziself  wandei^d  away  alone, 
^  ■t.ao'ws  whither. 

I  cry  thee  mercy:  * 
"    purse,  to  cure  that  blow  of  thine. 
3ll-advised  friend  proclaim'd 
^mx  that  brings  the  traitor  in? 

Such  proclaiQation  hath  been  made,  my  lord. 


tea.  I     2.  I  ask  thy  pardon. 

7 
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Enter  a  fourth  Messenger. 

IV.  Mebb.    Sir  Thomas  Level;  and  lord  niarquess  Doi 
T  is  said;  my  liege,  in  Yorkshire  are  in  arms: 
But  this  good  coimort  bring  I  to  your  highnesS;  — 
The  Bret^ne  navy  is  dispers'd  by  tempest 
Richmond;  in  Dorsetshire;  sent  out  a  boat 
Unto  the  shore,  to  ask  those  on  the  banks; 
If  fliey  were  his  assistants;  yea,  or  no; 
Who  answer'd  him;  they  came  from  Buckingham 
Upon  his  ijarty:  he,  mistrusting  them; 
Hois'd  ^  sail;  and  made  his  course  Bg^in  for  Bretagne. 

E.  Richard.  March  ou;  inarch  on,  since  we  are  up  in  ar 
If  not  to  fight  with  foreign  enemieS; 
Yet  to  beat  down  these  rebels  here  at  home. 

Enter  Catesbt. 

Catesbt.    My  liegO;  the  duke  of  Buckingham  is  take 
That  is  the  best  news:  that  the  earl  of  Richmond 
Is  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Milford 
Is  colder  news,  *  but  yet  they  must  be  told. 

E.  Rich.    Away  towards  Salisbury !  while  we  reason  h 
A  royal  battle  might  be  won  and  lost.  — 
Some  one  take  order;  '  Buckingham  be  brought 
To  Salisbury:  the  rest  march  on  with  me. 


SCENE  V. 

A  Room  in  Lord  Stanley's  House. 

Enter  Stanley  and  Sm  Christopher  Urswick.  * 

Stanley.    Sir  Christopher;  tell  Richmond  this  from  me: 
That;  in  the  sty  of  the  most  bloody  boar; 
My  son  George  Stanley  is  frank'd  up  in  hold:  ' 
K  I  revolt;  off  goes  youne*G«orge's  head: 
The  fear  of  that  holds  off  my  present  aid. 
So;  get  thee  gone:  commend  me  to  thy  lord. 
Withal;  say  that  the  (^ueen  hath  heartily  consented; 
He  should  espouse  Elizabeth  her  daughter. 
But;  tell  mC;  where  is  princely  Richmond  now? 


1.  Hois'd,  hoisted. 

2.  News  was  considered  as  plural 
bj  oar  ancient  writers. 

3.  t.  e.  take  measures. 


*4.  A  priest,  chaplain  to  theCbi 
tess  of  Richmond,  who  wii  ■> 
ried  to  Lord  Stanley. 
5.  See  note  4,  page  25. 
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Cheistopher.    At  Pembroke,   or  at  Ha'rford-west,  *   in 

Wales. 

Staklet.     What  men  of  name  resort  to  him? 

Chbis.    Sir  Walter  Herbert,  a  renowned  soldier; 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  Su-  William  Stanley; 
Oxford,  redoubted  Pembroke,  Sir  James  Blunt, 
And  Rice  ap  Thomas,  with  a  valiant  crew; 
And  many  other  of  great  name  and  worth: 
And  towards  London  do  thw  bend  their  power. 
If  by  the  way  they  be  not  fought  withal. 

Stan:     well,  fiie  thee  to  thy  lord;  I  kiss  his  hand: 
My  letter  will  resolve  *  him  of  my  mind. 
Farewell.  [Giving  Papers  to  Sm  Christopher. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.     Salisbury.    An  open  Flace. 

Enter  the  Sheriff,  and  Guard y  with  Buckingham,  led  to 
Execution, 

Buckingham.    Will  not  king  Richard  let  me  speak  with 

him?» 

Sheriff.    No,  my  good  lord;  therefore,  be  patient 

Buck.    Hastings,  and  Edward's  children.  Grey,  and  Rivers, 
Holy  king  Henry,  and  thy  fair  son  Edward, 
Vaughan,  aind  all  that  have  miscarried 
Bpr  imderhand  corrupted  foul  injustice, 
If  that  your  moody  discontentea  souls 
Do  through  the  clouds  behold  this  present  hour, 
Even  for  revenge  mock  my  destruction!  — 
This  is  All-Souls'  day,  fellows,  is  it  not? 

Sher.    It  is,  my  lord. 

Buck.    Why,  then  All-Souls'  day  is  my  body's  dooms-day. 
This  is  the  day,  which,  in  king  Edward's  time, 


1.  Haverford-west,  in  Pembroke- 
shire. 

2.  To  resolve,  to  inform. 

3.  The  reason  why  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  solicited  an  interview 
with  Richard  is  explained  in  King 
Henry  VIII.,  Act  I.:  — 

** I  would  have  plajr'd 


The  part  my  father  meant  to  act 
upon 

The  usurper  Richard:  who  being 
at  Salisbury, 

Made  suit  to  come  into  his  pre- 
sence, which  if  granted. 

As  he    made   semblance  of  his 
duty,  would 

Have  put  his  knife  into  him." 
7* 
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I  wish'd  might  fall  on  me,  when  I  was  found 
False  to  his  children^  or  his  wife's  allies: 
This  is  the  day,  wherein  I  wish'd  to  fall 
By  the  false  faith  of  him  whom  most  I  trusted; 
This;  this  All-Souls'  day  to  my  fearful  soul 
Is  the  determined  respite  of  my  wrongs.  * 
That  high  All-Seer,  which  I  dallied  with, 
Hath  tum'd  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head; 

And  given  in  earnest  what  I  begg'd  in  jest  . -t " 

Thus  doth  he  force  the  swords  of  wicked  men 
To  turn  their  own  points  in  their  masters'  bosoms: 
Thus  Margaret's  curse  falls  heavy  on  mv  neck:  — 
"When  he,"  quoth  she,  "shall  split  thy  heart  with  sorrow, 
Remember  Margaret  was  a  prophetess."  — 
Come,  lead  me,  officers,  to  the  block  of  shame: 
Wrong  hath  but  wrong,  and  blame  the  due  of  blame. 

[Exeunt  BuCKiKOHAM  and  Officers. 


SCENE  n. 

A  Plain  near  Tamworth. 

Enter  J  with  Brum  and  Colours,  RICHMOND;  OxFOBD,  SiB 
James  Blunt,  Sir  Walter  Herbert;  and  Others ,  with 
Forces  marching. 

Richmond.    Fellows  in  arms,  and  my  most  loving  friends, 
Bruis'd  imdemeath  the  yoke  of  tyranny, 
Thus  far  into  the  bowels  *  of  the  land 
Have  we  march'd  on  without  impediment; 
And  here  receive  we  from  our  father  Stanley 
Lines  of  fair  comfort  and  encouragement. 
The  TVTetched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar; 
That  spoiled  your  summer  fields,  and  fruitful  vines. 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  makes  his  trough 
In  your  emboweird  bosoms,  this  foul  swine 
Is  now  even  in  the  centre  of  this  isle. 
Near  to  the  town  of  Leicester,  as  we  learn: 
From  Tamworth  thither,  is  but  one  day's  march. 
In  God's  name,  cheerly  on,  courageous  friends. 


1.  i.  e,  the  time  to  which  the  pun- 
ishment of  his  injurious  practices  or 


the  wrongs  done  by  him  was  rei- 
pited. 
2.  Bofvels,  figuratively  for  intenor. 
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To  reap  the  harveat  of  perpetual  peace 
By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war. 

OxFOSD.    Every  man's  conscience  is  a  thousand  swords; 
To  fight  against  this  guilty  homicide. 

Hebbebt.    I  doubt  not;  but  his  fiiends  will  turn  to  us. 

Blxtnt.     He  hath  no  friends,  but  what  are  friends  for  fear; 
Which  in  his  dearest  need  will  fly  from  him. 

Richmond.    All  for  our  vantage:  then;  in  God's  namC; 

march. 
True  hope  is  swift;  and  flies  with  swalloVs  wingS; 
Kings  it  makes  godS;  and  meaner  creatures  kings.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  m. 

Bosworth  Field. 

Enter  KmG  Richard,  and  Forces;  the  Duke  op  Norfolk, 
Eael  of  SueeeY;  and  Others. 

K.  Richard.    Here  pitch  our  tents ;   even  here  in  Bos- 
worth field.  — 
My  lord  of  Surrey,  why  look  you  so  sad? 

Surrey.    My  heart  is  ten  times  lighter  than  my  looks. 

K.  Rich.    My  lord  of  Norfolk,  — 

Norfolk.  Here,  most  gracious  liege. 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  we  must  have  knocks;  ha!  must  we  not? 

Nor.    We  must  both  give  and  take,  my  loving  lord. 

K.  Rich.    Up  with  my  tent!  here  will  1  lie  to-night; 

[Soldiers  begin  to  set  up  the  King's  Tent. 
But  where  to-morrow  r  —  Well,  all  's  one  for  that.  — 
Who  hath  descried  iJie  number  of  the  traitgrs? 

Nor.    Six  or  seven  thousand  is  their  utmost  power. 

E.  Rich.    Why,  our  battalia  trebles  that  account:  ^ 
Besides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength, 
Which  they  upon  the  adverse  faction  want. 
Up  with  the  tent!  —  Come,  noble  gentlemen. 
Let  us  survey  the  vantage  of  the  ^ound.  — 
Call  for  some  men  of  sonnd  direction.  —  ■ 


1.  fiichmond's  forces  are  said  to 
hare  been  only  fiye  thpugand;  and 
Richard's  army  consisted  of  about 
twelYe  thousand.  But  Lord  Stanley 
lay  at  a  small  distance  with  three 
thousand   men,    and  Richard  may 


be  supposed  to  have  reckoned  on 
them  as  his  friends,  though  the 
event  proved  otherwise. 

2.   i.  e.  tried  judgment,  military 
skiU. 
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Let  'b  lack  no  discipline^  make  no  delay, 
For,  lords,  to-morrow  is  a  busy  day. 

Enter,  on  the  other  aide  of  the  FVeld,  RlCHHOirD,  SiR  Wni 
Brandon,  Oxford,  and  other  Officers.  Some  of  the , 
diers  pitch  Richmond's  Tent. 

Richmond.    The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  sel^ 
And  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car, 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow,  — 
Sir  William  Brandon,  you  shall  bear  my  standard.  — 
Give  me  some  ink  ana  paper  in  my  tent: 
I  11  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle, 
Limit  ^  each  leader  to  his  several  charge. 
And  part  in  just  proportion  our  small  power. 
My  lord  of  Oxford,  —  you.  Sir  William  Brandon,  — 
And  you,  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  stay  with  me. 
The  earl  of  Pembroke  keeps  •  his  regiment: 
Good  Captain  Blunt,  bear  my  good  night  to  him. 
And  by  tne  second  hour  in  the  morning 
Desire  the  earl  to  see  me  in  my  tent:  — 
Yet  one  thing  more,  good  captain,  do  for  me; 
Where  is  lora  Stanley  quartered,  do  you  know? 

Blunt.    Unless  I  have  mistaken  his  colours  much, 

gVhich,  well  I  am  assured,  I  have  not  done) 
is  regiment  lies  half  a  mile,  at  least, 
South  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  king. 
Richm.    If  without  peril  it  be  possible. 
Sweet  Blunt,  make  some  ^ood  means  '  to  speak  with  bin 
And  give  him  from  me  this  most  needful  note. 

Blunt.    Upon  my  life,  my  lord,  I  '11  undertake  it: 
And  so,  God  give  you  quiet  rest  to-niffht! 

Richm.  Good  night,  good  Captain  Bmnt.  Come,  genilec 
Let  us  consult  upon  to-morrow's  business! 
In  to  my  tent,  the  dew  is  raw  and  cold. 

[Thei/  vrithdrau)  into  ike 

Enter,  to  his  Tent,  King  Richard,  Nobpolk,  Ratgtj 
and  Catesby. 

K.  Richard.    What  is  't  o'clock? 

Catesby.    It  's  supper  time,  my  lord;  it  's  six  c::::;;;^ 


1.  f.  e.  appoint.  I     3.  Adopt  some  codtc 

2.  t.  e.  remains  with.  sure. 
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K.  RiCHABD.    I  will  not  sup  to-night.  — 
Give  me  some  ink  and  paper.  — 
What,  is  my  beaver  *  easier  than  it  was. 
And  all  my  armour  laid  into  my  tent? 

Oatesbt.    It  isy  my  liege ;  and  all  things  are  in  readiness. 

K.  Rich.    Good  Norfolk,  hie  thee  to  tiiy  charge. 
Use  careful  watch;  choose  trusty  sentinels. 

Norfolk.    I  go,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.    Stir  with  the  lark  to-morrow,  gentle  Norfolk. 

Nob.    I  warrant  you,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

K.  Rich.    Ratdiff ! 
^Ratcliff.    My  lord? 

K.  Rich.  Send  out  a  pursuivant  at  arms 

To  Stanley's  regiment:  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sim-rising,  lest  his  son  George  fall 
Into  the  blind  cave  of  eternal  night.  — 
Fill  me  a  bowl  of  wine.  —  Give  me  a  watch:  * 
Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow.  — 
Look  that  my  staves  '  be  sound,  and  not  too  heavy. 
Ratcliff!  — 

Rat.    My  lord? 

K.RiCH.  SaVst  thou  the  melancholy  lord  Northumberland?* 

Rat.  Thomas  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  himself. 
Much  about  cock-shut  time,  ^  from  troop  to  troop 
Went  through  the  army,  cheering  up  the  soldiers. 

K.  Rich.    So:  I  am  satisfied.    Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine: 
I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit. 
Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have.  — 
Set  it  down.  —  Is  ink  and  paper  ready? 

Rat.    It  is,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.    Bid  my  guard  watch.    Leave  me. 
Ratcliff,  about  the  mid  of  night,  come  to  my  tent 
And  help  to  arm  me.  —  Leave  me,  I  say. 

[Ejng  Richabd  rettrea  into  hia  Tent.    Exeunt 
Ratcliff  and  Catesby. 


1.  Beaver,  the  part  of  a  helmet 
that  coyers  the  face,  from  the  French 
bamere. 

2.  Probably  a  watch-light,  or 
candle  marked  in  sections  to  denote 
the  lapse  of  time. 

8.  i.  e,  the  staves  or  poles  of  his 


lances.  It  was  the  custom  to  carry 
more  than  one  into  the  field. 

i.  Richard  calls  him  melancholy 
because  he  did  not  join  heartily  in 
his  cause. 

5.  t.  e,  twilight  A  cock- shut 
was  a  large  net  to  catch  wood- 
cocks, and  mostly  used  in  the 
twilight  of  the  eyening. 
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Richmond's  Tent  openst  and  discovers  him  and  his  Officen^ife. 
Enter  Stanley. 

Stanley.     Fortune  and  victory  sit  on  thy  helm! 

Richmond.    All  comfort  that  uie  dark  night  can  afford, 
Be  to  thy  person^  noble  father-in-law! 
TeU  mO;  how  fares  our  lovine  mother? 

Stan.    I^  by  attorney^  ^  bleBB  thee  from  thy  mother. 
Who  prayB  continuidly  tor  Richmond's  good: 
So  much  for  that.  —  The  silent  hours  steal  on. 
And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east 
In  brief;  for  so  the  season  bids  us  be. 
Prepare  thy  battle  early  in  the  morning; 
Ana  put  thy  fortune  to  the  arbitrement 
Of  bloody  strokes,  and  mortal-staring  war.  * 
I,  as  I  may,  (that  which  I  would  I  cannot) 
With  best  advantage  will  deceive  the  time,  ' 
And  aid  thee  in  this  doubtful  shock  of  arms: 
But  on  thy  side  I  may  not  be  too  forward,  * 
Lest,  being  seen,  thy  Drother,  tender  George, 
Be  executed  in  his  father's  sight. 
Farewell.    The  leisure  '  and  me  fearful  time 
Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love. 
And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse, 
Which  so  long  sunder'd  friends  should  dwell  upon. 
God  give  us  leisure  for  these  rites  of  love! 
Once  more,  adieu.  —  Be  valiant,  and  speed  well! 

RiCHM.     Good  lords,  conduct  him  to  his  regiment. 
I  '11  strive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap; 
Lest  leaden  slumber  peise  •  me  down  to-morrow, 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory. 
Once  more,  good  night,  kind  lords,  and  gentlemen. 

[Exeunt  Lords,  dkc.  vnth  STANLBf* 
O!  Thou,  whose  captain  I  account  myself 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye; 
Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruising  irons  of  wrath, 


1.  f.  e.  by  deputy.  See  note  5, 
page  86. 

2.  t.  e.  deadly-staring:  war  that 
«tares  fatally  on  its  yictims. 

3.  I,  as  I  best  can  (being  unable 
openly  to  act  as  I  should  wish  to 
do)  will  seize  the  first  opportunity 


to  elude  the  dangers  of  tkxv^^^ 
juncture. 

4.  But  I  dare  not  take  any     <^.  ^ 
step  in  thy  favour.  ^ 

5.  t.  e.  want  of  leisure. 

6.  To  peise,  to  weigh,      '^^ 
French  peser. 
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That  they  may  crush  down  with  a  heavy  fail 
Th'  UBorpiiig  hehnets  of  our  adyersaries! 
Make  us  thy  xninisterB  of  chastisement^ 
That  we  may  praise  thee  in  thy  yictory! 
To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul^ 
Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes: 
Sleeping;  and  waking;  O!  defend  me  still! 


[Sleeps, 


The  Ohost  of  Prikce  Edward  ;  Son  to  Henbt  the  Sixth, 
riaea  between  the  two  Tents. 

Ghost.    Let  me  sit  heayy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow! 

[To  Kma  Richard. 
Think;  how  thou  stab'dst  me  in  my  prime  of  youth 
At  Tewksbuiy:  despair;  therefore;  and  die.  — 

Be  cheerful;  Richmond;  for  the  wronged  souls 
Of  hutched  princes  fight  in  thy  behalf: 
King  Henry's  issue;  Richmond;  comforts  thee. 

3%«  Ohost  of  EmG  Henrt  the  Sixth  rises. 

Ghost.    When  I  was  mortal;  my  anointed  body 

\To  King  Richard. 
By  thee  was  punched  ^  full  of  deadl;^  holes. 
Think  on  the  Tower;  and  me:  despair  and  die; 
Harry  the  Sixth  bids  thee  despair  and  die.  — 

Virtuous  and  holy,  be  thou  conqueror!         [To  Richmond. 
Harry  that  prophes^d  thou  shoulast  be  kinff; 
Doth  comfort  mee  m  sleep:  liyC;  and  flourish. 

The  Ohost  of  CLARENCE  rises. 

Ghost.    Let  me  sit  heayy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow! 

[To  Emo  Richard. 
I;  that  was  wash'd  to  death  with  fulsome  wine,  * 
Poor  Clarence;  by  thy  guile  betrayed  to  death! 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  mC; 
And  fall '  thy  edgeless  sword.    Despair;  and  die. 
Thou  offspring  of  the  house  of  Lancaster;    [To  Richmond. 


1.  To  punch,  in  its  strict  meaning 
of  to  pieree. 

2.  i.  e,  teeming,  or  superabundant 
wine.  The  poet  seems  to  bare 
forgotten  that  Clarence  was  killed 
before  he    was    thrown    into    the 


Malmsey    butt,    and   consequently 
could  not  be  washed  to  death. 

8.  To  faU  is  here  a  rerb  active, 
signifying  to  drop,  or  let  faU,  Com- 
pare note  8,  page  26. 
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The  wronged  heirs  of  York  do  pray  for  thee; 
Good  angels  guard  thy  battle!    Live  and  flouriBh. 

The  Ghosts  of  Rn^EBS,  Grey,  and  Vaughan,  rise. 
RiYEBS.    Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow. 

[To  ElKG  RiGHABD. 

Rivers,  that  died  at  Pomfret.    Despair,  and  die. 

Geet.    Think  upon  Grey,  and  let  thy  soul  despair. 

\To  King  RiCHASD. 
Vaughan.     Think  upon  Vaughan,  and  with  guilty  fear 
Let  fall  thy  lance.    Despair,  and  die.  — 

[To  King  Richard. 
All.    Awake!  and  think  our  wrongs  in  Richard's  bosom 

[To  RiCHKOKD. 

Will  conquer  him.  ^  —  Awake,  and  win  the  day! 
The  Ohost  of  Hastings  rises. 

Ghost.    Bloody  and  guilty,  guiltily  awake; 

[To  King  Richard. 
And  in  a  bloody  battle  end  thy  days. 
Think  on  lord  Hastings.    Despair,  and  die.  — 

Quiet  imtroubled  soul,  awake,  awake!        [To  Richmond. 
Arm,  fight,  and  conquer,  for  fair  England's  sake. 

The  Ghosts  of  the  two  young  Princes  rise. 

Ghosts.    Dream  on  thy  cousins  smother'd  in  the  Tower: 
Let  us  be  lead  within  thy  bosom,  Richard, 
And  weigh  thee  down  to  ruin,  shame,  and  death. 
Thy  nephews'  souls  bid  thee  despair,  and  die.  — 

Sleep,  Richmond,  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy; 
Good  angels  guard  thee  from  the  boar's  annoy! 
Live,  and  beget  a  happy  race  of  kinffs. 
Edward's  imhappy  sons  do  bid  thee  nourish. 

The  Ghost  of  Queen  Anne  rises. 
Ghost.  Richard,  thj  wife,  that  wretched  Anne  thy  wife, 
That  never  slept  a  quiet  hour  with  thee. 
Now  fills  thy  sleep  with  perturbations: 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 
And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword.     Despair,  and  die.  — 


•  1.  And  be  assured  that  the  wrongs  I  are   alive  in  Richard's  consdenoey 
which  we  have  suffered,  and  which  I  will  oyercome  him. 
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ThoU;  quiet  soul^  sleep  thou  a  quiet  sleep;    [To  Richmond. 
Dream  of  success  and  nappy  yictory: 
Thy  adversary's  wife  doth  pray  for  thee. 

The  Ghost  of  Buckingham  rises.  . 

Ghost.    The  first  was  I  that  help'd  thee  to  the  crown; 

[To  King  Richasd. 
The  last  was  I  that  felt  tlr^  tyranny. 
O!  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham; 
And  die  in  terror  of  thy  guiltiness. 
Dream  on^  dream  on,  of  bloody  deeds  and  death: 
Fainting;  despair;  despairing,  yield  thy  breath.  — 

I  died  for  nope  ^  ere  I  comd  lend  thee  aid:    [To  Richmond. 
But  cheer  thy  heart,  and  be  thou  not  dismay'd: 
God,  and  good  angels  fight  on  Richmond's  side; 
And  Richard  fall  in  height  of  all  his  pride. 

[The  Ghosts  vanish.     KiNG  RiCHARD  starts  out 
of  his  dream. 

King  Richard.    Give  me  another  horse!  -^  bind  up  my 

wounds!  — 
Have  mercy,  Jesu!  —  Soft!  I  did  but  dream.  — 
O,  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict  me!  — 
The  %ht8  bum  blue.  —  It  is  now  dead  midnight 
Cold  fearful  drojps  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh. 
What  do  I  fearr  myself?  there  's  none  else  by: 
Richard  loves  Richard;  that  is,  I  am  I. 
Is  there  a  murderer  here?  No;  —  yes;  I  am: 
Then  fly,  —  What  from  myself?  Great  reason:  why? 
Lest  I  revenge.    What!  Myself  upon  myself? 
Alack!    I  love  myself.    Wherefore?  for  any  good, 
That  I  myself  have  done  unto  myself? 
O!  no:  alas!  I  rather  hate  myself. 
For  hateful  deeds  committed  by  myself. 
I  am  a  villain.    Yet  I  lie ;  I  am  not. 
Fool,  of  thyself  speak  well:  —  Fool,  do  not  flatter. 
My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues. 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale. 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 
Perjury,  perjury,  in  the  high'st  degree; 


1.  Buckingham's  hope  of  aiding 
BichmoDd  indnced  him  to  take  up 
arms ;  he  lost  his  life  in  consequence, 


and  therefore  may  be  said  to  have 
died  /brhope;  hope  being  Hne  cause 
which  led  to  that  event 
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MnrdoT;  stem  murder;  in  ihe  dii'st  degree; 

All  several  sins,  all  oe'd  in  each  degre^ 

Throng  to  ihe  bar,  *  cryiiij^  all,  —  Ghultr!  guilty! 

I  Bhalf  despair.  —  There  is  no  creature  loves  me; 

And  if  I  die,  no  soul  shall  pitjr  me:  — 

Nay,  wherefore  lihould  they?  smce  that  I  myself 

Find  in  myself  no  pity  to  mvself. 

Methought,  the  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murdered 

Came  to  my  tent;  and  every  one  did  threat 

To-morrow's  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Ridiard. 

Enter  RatOLIFF. 

Ratgliff.    My  lord,  — 

E.  Richard.    Who  's  there? 

Rat.    Ratcliff,  my  lord;  't  is  L    The  early  village  cook 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  mom: 
Your  friends  are  up,  and  buckle  on  their  armour. 

E.  RiOH.  O  Ratcliff!  I  have  dream'd  a  fearful  dream.  — 
What  thinkest  thou?  will  our  friends  prove  all  true? 

Rat.    No  doubt,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  O  Ratcliff!  I  fear,  I  fear,  — 

Rat.    Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  afraid  of  shadows. 

E.  Rich.    By  the  apostle  Paul,  shadows  to-iu|^t 
Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard, 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers. 
Armed  in  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  Richmond. 
It  is  not  yet  near  day.     Come,  go  with  me: 
Under  our  tents  I  '11  play  the  eaves-dropper. 
To  hear  if  any  mean  to  shrink  fi^m  me. 

[Exewnt  £[iNG  Richard  and  Ratcliff. 

Enter  Oxford  and  Others. 

Lords.     Good  morrow,  Richmond. 

Richmond.    Cry  mercy,  •  lords,  [Waking]  and  watchfol 

gentlemeiL 
That  you  have  ta'en  a  tardy  sluggard  here. 

Lords.    How  have  you  slept,  my  lord? 

RiCHM.    The  sweetest  sleep,  and  fairest-boding  dreams, 
That  ever  enter'd  in  a  drowsy  head, 


1.   The  bar  is  the  place  where  I     2.  t.  e.  I  crj  you  mercy.  See  note 
criminals  are  Judged.  1 3,  page  28. 
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iaye  I  Bince  your  departure  had,  my  lords. 
Cethought,  their  boxjUb^  whose  bodies  Richard  murdered, 
]!ame  to  my  tent,  and  cried  on  victoiy. 

promise  you,  my  heart  is  very  jocund 
n  the  remembrance  of  so  fair  a  dream, 
low  (ax  into  the  morning  is  it,  lords? 
Lords.    Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 

RiCHMOKD.    Why,    then    't    is    time    to    arm,   and  give 

direction.  — 

[He  advances  to  the  Troops* 
lore  than  I  have  said,  loving  countrymen, 
[lie  Insure  ^  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
'^orbids  to  dwell  on:  yet  remember  this,  — 
^d  and  our  eood  cause  fight  upon  our  side: 
fl^  prayers  of  holy  saints,  and  wronged  souls, 
^e  n^h-rear'd  brnwarks,  stand  before  our  faces, 
^chard  except,  those  whom  we  fight  against 
J*d  rather  have  us  win,  than  him  they  follow. 
^^  "What  is  he  they  follow?  truly,  gentlemen, 
L*^*oody  tyrant,  and  a  homicide; 
^^  TaiA'A,  m  blood,  and  one  in  blood  established : 
^  ?  that  made  means  ^  to  come  by  what  he  hath, 
^  slaughtered  those  that  were  the  means  to  help  him; 
^e  foul  ston^  made  precious  hj  the  foil  ' 
f^glBjiiX%  chair,  ^  where  he  is  udsely  set; 

th^^t  hath  ever  been  Gk)d's  enemy. 
^^  i£  you  fight  against  God's  enemy, 

^^'^1^  in  justice,  ward  you  as  his  soldiers: 
^     do  sweat  to  put  a  tyrant  down, 
^</^ep  in  peace,  the  tyrant  being  slain; 
^    <2o  fight  against  your  country's  foes, 
OoixjQtry's  fat  shall  pay  your  pains  the  hire; 

c2o    jEght  in  safeguard  of  your  wives, 
^^"%^^s  shall  welcome  home  the  conquerors; 
c2o     £ree  your  children  from  the  sword, 
ttI c3x*en's  children  quit  ^  it  in  your  a^. 
!3.      ^22 «  name  of  Qod,  and  all  these  nghts, 
5     jT^oux  standards,  draw  your  willing  swords. 


note  5,  page  104. 

$    such  interest,  used 
OTia  measures. 


3.  t.    e,    gilding,    strictly    leaf 
gilding,  from  the  French  feuiUe, 

4.  t.  e.  England's  throne. 

5.  To  sfutX  to  requite. 
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For  me,  the  ransom  ^  of  my  bold  attempt 

Shall  be  this  cold  corpse  on  the  earth's  cold  face; 

But  if  I  thrive,  the  gain  of  m^  attempt. 

The  least  of  you  shful  share  ms  part  thereof.  * 

Sound,  drums  and  trumpets,  boldly  and  cheerfully; 

God,  and  Saint  George!  Richmond,  and  victoryl       [Exeynd. 

Re-enter  EiKG  RiCHARD;  Ratcliff,  Attendants,  emd  Foreet, 

K.  Richard.    What  said  Northumberland,   as  touching' 

Richmond? 

Ratcliff.    That  he  was  never  trained  up  in  arms. 

E.  Rich.    He  said  the  truth:  and  what  said  Surrey  then? 

Rat.    He  smil'd  and  said,  the  better  for  our  purpose. 

E.  Rich.    He  was  i'  the  right;  and  so,  indeed^  it  is. 

[Clodls  «lribf. 
Tell  ^  the  dock  there.  —  Give  me  a  calendar.  — 
Who  saw  the  sun  to-day? 

Rat.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

E.  Rich.     Then  he  disdains  to  shine;  for,  by  the  book,' 
He  should  have  braVd  ^  the  east  an  hour  ago: 
A  black  day  will  it  be  to  somebody.  — 
Ratcliff,  — 

Rat.    My  lord? 

E.  Rich.  The  sun  will  not  be  seen  to-day: 

The  skv  doth  frown  and  lour  upon  our  army. 
I  would,  these  dewy  tears  were  from  the  ground. 
Not  shine  to-day!  Why,  what  is  that  to  me. 
More  than  to  lUchmond?  for  the  self-same  heaven, 
That  frowns  on  me,  looks  sadly  upon  him. 

Enter  NORFOLK. 

Norfolk.    Arm,  arm,  my  lord!  the  foe  vaunts  in  the  fidd. 

E.  Rich.     Come,  bustle,  bustle.  —  Caparison  my  horse.  — 
Call  up  lord  Stanley,  bid  him  bring  his  power. 
I  will  lead  forth  my  soldiers  to  the  plain, 
And  thus  my  battle  shall  be  ordered. 
My  foreward  shall  be  drawn  out  all  in  length. 


1.  t.  e.  the  fine  paid  by  me  in 
atonement  for  my  rashness. 

2.  But  if  I  thrive,  the  most  in- 
significant of  you  shall  receive  his 
share  of  the  profit  of  my  attempt. 

3.  Touching,  respecting. 


4.  To  teli,  to  count 

5.  The  book  is  the  caUndar  ftbore 
mentioned. 

6.  To  brave,  to  look  aloft,  to  go 
gaily. 
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Consisting  equally  of  horse  and  foot: 
Our  archers  shall  be  placed  in  the  midst. 
John  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  earl  of  Surrey, 
Shall  have  the  leading  of  the  foot  and  horse. 
They  thus  directed,  we  will  follow 
In  tne  main  battle;  whose  puissance  on  either  side 
Shall  be  well  winded  with  our  chiefest  horse. 
This,  and  Saint  George  to  boot!  ^   —  What  think'st  thou, 

Norfolk? 

NoEFOLK.    A  good  direction,  warlike  sovereign.  — 
This  found  I  on  my  tent  this  morning.         [CUvirig  a  Scroll. 

K.  Richard.  "Jocky  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold!,      IReads. 
For  Dickon^  thy  master  is  bought  and  sold." 
A  thing  devised  by  the  enemy.  — 
Go,  gentlemen;  every  man  to  his  charge. 
Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  affright  our  souls; 
Conscience  is  but  a  word  that  cowards  use, 
Devis'd  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe: 
Our  strong  arms  be  our  conscience,  swords  our  law. 
March  on,  join  bravely,  let  us  to  't  pell-mell;  ' 
If  not  to  heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to  hell.  — 
What  shall  I  say  more  than  I  have  inferr'd? 
Remember  whom  you  are  to  cope  withal;  — 
A  sort  *  of  vagabonds,  rascals;  and  run-aways, 
A  scum  of  Bretagnes,  and  base  lackey  peasants, 
Whom  their  o'er-cloyed  country  vomits  ibrth 
To  desperate  adventures  and  assur'd  destruction. 
You  sleeping  safe,  thev  bring  you  to  unrest; 
You  havmg  lands,  and  bless  d  with  beauteous  wives. 
They  would  restrain  the  one,  distain  the  other;  ** 
And  who  doth  lead  them,  but  a  paltry  fellow. 
Long  kept  in  Bretagne  at  our  mother's  cost;  ^ 
A  milk-sop,  one  that  never  in  his  life 
Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow? 
Let  's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again; 
Lash  hence  these  over-weening  rags  of  France, 
These  famish'd  beggars,  weary  of  their  lives; 


1.  t.  e,  this,  and  superadd  to  this 
St.  George  on  our  side. 

2.  Dickon  is  the  ancient  familiari- 
zation of  Richard. 

3.  Peii-mell,  tumultuousiy,   with 
violence. 


4.  Sort,  pack,  company. 

5.  To  restrain,  to  abridge,  to 
diminish,  to  withhold  from.  To 
distain,  to  stain,  to  sully  with  infamy. 

6.  This  should  be  at  our  brother's 
cost.    Compare  note  3,  page  81. 
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Who;  but  for  dreaming  on  ttuB  fond  exploit 

For  want  of  means,  poor  rats,  had  hanged  uiemselveB. 

If  we  be  conquered,  let  men  conquer  ua. 

And  not  these  bastard  Bretagnes;  whom'*bur  fathers 

Have  in  their  own  land  beaten,  bobb'd,  and  thump'd. 

And,  on  record,  left  them  the  heirs  of  shame.  , 

Shall  these  enjoy  our  lands?  lie  with  our  wives? 

Bavish  our  daughters?  —  Hark,  I  hear  their  drum. 

[Drum  afar  of 
Fight,  gentlemen  of  England!  fight,  bold  veomeni 
Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  nead; 
Spur  your  proud  horses  hard,  and  lide  in  blood: 
Amaie  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves!  ^ 

JEnier  a  Messenger. 

What  says  lord  Stanley?  will  he  bring  his  power? 

Messenger.    Mv  lord,  he  doth  deny  to  come. 

K.  RiCHABD.    Off  with  his  son  George's  head. 

Norfolk.    My  lord,  the  enemy  is  pass'd  the  marsh: 
After  the  battle  kt  Geor^  Stanley  die. 

E.  Rich.    A  tibousana  hearts  are  great  within  my  bosom. 
Advance  our  standards!  set  upon  our  foes! 
Our  ancient  word  of  courage,. fair  Saint  George, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  ^  of  fiery  dragons! 
Upon  them!    Victory  sits  on  our  helms.  [EofeimL 


SCENE  IV. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum:  Excursions.    Enter  NOKFOLK,   and  Forces;  to  Ms 

Catesbt. 

Catesby.   Rescue,  my  lord  of  Norfolk!  rescue,  rescnel 
The  king  enacts  more  wonders  J;han  a  man. 
Daring  an  opposite  to  every  danger.  ' 
His  horse  is  slain,  and  all  on  foot  he  fiehts. 
Seeking  for  Richmond  in  the  throat  of  death. 
Rescue,  fair  lord,  or  else  the  day  is  lost! 


1.  Fright  the  skies  with  the  shiyers 
of  your  lances. 


2.  &9leen,  fury,  rase. 
8.  Daringly  opposing  himself  to 
every  danger. 
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Alarum.    Enter  EiKG  RiCHABD. 

E.  Richard.    A  horse!  a  horse!  my  kingdom  for  a  horse! 

Catesby.    Withdraw,  my  lord;  I  '11  help  you  to  a  horse. 

E.  Rich.    Slave!  I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast. 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 
I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field;  ^ 
Five  have  I  slain  to-day,  instead  of  him.  — 
A  horse!  a  horse!  my  kingdom  for  a  horse!     .  [Exeunt. 

Alarums.  Enter  ElNG  RiCHABD  and  Richmond;  and  exeunt, 
fighting.  Retreat  and  flourish.  Then  enter  Richmond,  Stan- 
ley bearing  the  Crown,  vnth  divers  other  Lords,  and  Forces, 

Richmond.  God,  and  your  arms,  be  prais'd,  victorious  friends, 
The  day  is  ours,  llie  bloodv  dog  is  dead. 

Stanley.  Courageous  Richmond,  well  hast  thou  acquit  thee. 
Lo!  here,  this  long-usurped  royalty. 
From  the  dead  temples  of  this  bloody  wretch 
Have  I  pluck'd  off,  to  grace  thy  brows  withal; 
Wear  it,  enjoy  it,  and  make  much  of  it. 

RiCHM.     dreat  God  of  heaven,  say,  amen,  to  all!  — 
But,  tell  me,  is  young  George  Stanley  living? 

Stan.    He  is,  my  lord,  and  safe  m  Leicester  town; 
Whither,  if  you  please,  we  may  withdraw  us. 

RiCHM.    What  men  of  name  are  slain  on  either  side? 

Stan.    John  duke  of  Norfolk,  Walter  lord  Ferrers, 
Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  and  Sir  William  Brandon. 

RiCHM.    Inter  their  bodies  as  becomes  their  births. 
Proclaim  a  pardon  to  the  soldiers  fled. 
That  in  submission  will  return  to  us; 
And  then,  as  *  we  have  ta'en  the  sacrament, 
We  will  unite  the  white  rose  and    ' 
Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  conjimction. 
That  long  hath  frown'd  upon  their  enmity! 


1.  Richard,  according  to  ancient 
historians,  was  determined  if  pos- 
sible to  engage  with  Richmond  in 
single  combat.  For  this  purpose 
he  rode  furiously  to  that  part  of 
the  field  where  the  earl  was;  at- 
tacked his  standard  bearer,  Sir 
William  Brandon,  and  killed  him; 
then  assaulted  Sir  John  Cheny, 
whom  he  oyerthrew.  Haying  thus 
at  length  cleared  his  way  to  his 

Bicbard  lU. 


antagonist,  he  engaged  in  single 
combat  with  him,  and  probably 
would  have  been  victorious,  but  that 
at  that  instant  Sir  William  Stanley 
with  three  thousand  men  joined 
Richmond's  army,  and  the  royal 
forces  fled  with  great  precipitation. 
Richard  was  soon  afterwards  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  fell, 
fighting  bravely  to  the  last  moment. 
2.  t.  €.  as  soon  as. 
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What  traitor  hears  me,  and  says  not;  amen?  ^ 

England  hath  loiig  J)een  mad;  and  scarr'd  he^^self ; 

The  brother  blincQy  shed  the  brother's  blood. 

The  father  rashly  slaughtered  his  own  son. 

The  son,  compelled;  been  butcher  to  the  sire; 

All  this  divided  York  and  Lancaster, 

Divided,  in  their  dire  division.  — 

O.  now,  let  Richmond  and  Elizabeth, 

Tne  true  succeeders  of  each  royal  house. 

By  God's  fair  ordinance  condoin  together! 

And  let  their  heirs,  (God,  it  thy  wnl  be  so) 

Enrich  the  time  to  come  with  smooth-fac'd  peace. 

With  smilling  plenty,  and  fair  prosperous  daysl 

Abate  *  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  Lord, 

That  would  reduce  '  these  Uoody  days  again. 

And  make  poor  England  weep  in  streams  of  blood! 

Let  them  not  live  to  taste  this  land's  increase. 

That  would  with  treason  wound  this  fair  land's  peace! 

Now  civil  wounds  are  stopp'd,  peace  lives  again: 

That  she  may  long  live  here,  Grod  say  amem  [Exeunt. 


1.  Whoever  bears  mc,  aq^  says 
not  amen,  is  a  traitor. 

2.  *.  e,  diminish,  or  take  away. 


3.  To  reduce,  to  bring  baek;  an 
obsolete  sense  of  the  word,  derived 
from  ij»  onf^insl  reducere. 
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SCENE,  'partly  at  Venice,  and  partly  at  Belmont 


ACT   I. 

SCENE  I.  —  Venice.  A  Street. 
Enter  Antonio^  SalabinO;  and  Salanio. 

Antonio.     In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad. 
It  wearies  me:  you  say,  it  wearies  you; 
But  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 
What  stuff  't  is  made  of,  whereof  it  is  bom, 
I  am  to  learn; 

And  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me,  ^ 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

Salarino.    Your^mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean, 
There,  where  your  argosies^  with  portly*  sail, 
Like  si^ors  and  rich  burghers  of  the  flood,* 
Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea. 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers,^ 
That  curt'sy  to  them,  do  them  reverence. 
As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings. 

Saianiq.    Believe  me.  Sir,  had  I  such  venture  forth. 
The  better  part  of  my  affections  would 
Be  with  my  hopes  abroad.    I  should  be  still 
Plucking  tne  grass  to  know  where  sits  the  wind,^ 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads; 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt, 
Would  make  me  sad. 

Solar.  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth, 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  1  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 


1.  And  sadness  so  deadens  my  in- 
tellect. Wit  originally  signified  the 
powers  of  the  mind-,   the  intellect. 

2.  Argosies  were  ships  of  huge 
bulk  and  burden,  adapted  either  for 
commerce  or  war,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  named  from  the  classic 
ship  Argo,  —  This  ship  under  the  com- 
mand of  Jason,  a  generation  before 
the  Trcjan  wars,  made  the  first  ad- 

lierchant  of  Venice. 


venturous  voyage  from  Greece  into 
unknown  seas  and  to  distant  lands. 

3.  Portly,  of  noble  appearance.    , 

4.  t.  e,  the  Venetians  >  who  may 
be  said  to  live  on  the  sea. 

5.  Do  overlook  ^e  smaller  mer- 
chantmen. 

6.  Holding  up  a  blade  of  grass 
to  see  which  way  the  wind  blows. 

1 


MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.     ACT  I.    SC.  I. 


I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run^ 

But  I  should  think  of  shallowB  and  of  flats^ 

And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew^  dock'd  in  sand^ 

Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs,* 

To  kiss  her  burial.    Should  I  go  to  church 

And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 

And  not  bethink  me  straight'  of  dai^erous  rocks. 

Which  touching  but  my  gentle  vessels  side, 

Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream. 

Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks, 

And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this, 

And  now  worth  nothing?    Shall  I  have  the  thought 

To  think  on  this,  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought, 

That  such  a  thing  bechanc'd  would  make  me  sad? 

But,  tell  not  me:^  I  know,  Antonio 

Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandise. 

Antonio.    Believe  me,  no.    I  thank  my  fortune  for  it. 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom^  trusted, 
Nor  to. one  place;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  tibe  fortune  of  this  present  year: 
Therefore,  my  merchandize  makes  me  not  sad. 

Salanio.     Why,  then  you  are  in  love. 

Ant.  Fi^  fiel 

Solan.    Not  in  love  neither?  Then  let 's  say,  you  are  sad, 
Because  you  are  not  merry;  and  't  were  as  easy 
For  you  to  laugh,  and  leap,  and  say,  you  are  merry. 
Because  you  are  not  sad.    Now,  by  two-headed  Janus,  ^ 
Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time: 
Some  that  will  evermore^  peep  through  their  eyes, 


1.  This  name  for  a  ship  it  is  not 
unlikely  was  derived  from  the  fa- 
mous nayal  hero  Andrew  Doria,  who 
gained  his  first  fame  in  the  service 
of  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  was 
afterwards,  in  1513,  commander  of 
the  Genoese  fleet,  and  in  1528  ad- 
miral to  Francis  I.  of  France ;  he 
then  went  over  to  the  £mperor 
Charles  V.  and  drove  the  French  out 
of  Naples  and  Geneva,  command- 
ed the  imperial  expedition  against 
Tunis,  and  died  at  the  age  of  92 
years,  in  1560. 

2.  Sinking  her  head  lower  than 
her  sides.  To  vail,  to  lower,  to  let 


fall,  from  the  French  avaler;  rik 
is  in  Shakespear  frequently  used  ftr 
sides  generally. 

3.  Straight,  immediately,  directly. 

4.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  persuade 
me  otherwise. 

5.  t   «.  ship. 

6.  Janus,  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Apollo,  was  represented  witii  two 
faces,  the  one  youthful,  the  other 
aged.  He  was  chiefly  worshipped 
among  the  Romans*  who  buut  a 
temjple  to  him,  which  was  shut  only 
during  peace. 

7.  Evermore,  always,  eternally. 


MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.     ACT  I.    8C.  I. 


And  laugh;  like  parrots^  at  a  bag^piper; 

And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect. 

That  they  '11  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 

Though  mstor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Loeenzo  and  Gratiano. 

Salanio,    Here  comes  Bassanio,  your  most  noble  kinsman, 
Gratiano,  and  Lorenzo.    Fare. you  well: 
We  leave  you  now  with  better  company. 

Salartno.    I  would  have  stayed  tUl  1  had  made  you  merry, 
If  worthier  friends  had  not  prevented  me. 

Antonio.    Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard. 
I  take  it,  your  own  business  calls  on  you, 
And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart 

Salar.    Good  morrow,  my  good  lords. 

Baaaakio.       Good   signiors   both,    when  shall  we  laugh? 

Say,  when? 
You  grow  exceeding  strange:^  must  it  be  so? 

Salar.    We  11  make  our  leisures  to  attend  on  yours. 

[Eooeunt  Salahino  and  Salanio. 

Lorenzo.  My  lord  Bassanio,  since  you  have  found  Antonio^ 
We  two  will  leave  you;  but  at  dinner-time, 
I  pray  you,  have  in  mind  where  we  must  meet. 

Bass,    i  will  not  fail  you. 

Chatiano.    You  look  not  well,  signior  Antonio; 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon*  me  world: 
They  lose  it,  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  chang'd. 

Ant.    I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano; 
A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part, 
And  mine  a  sad  one.' 

Ghrat.  Let  me  play  the  fool: 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come,^ 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine. 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster?^ 
Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creep  into  the  jaundice  ^ 


1.  t.  e,  reserved,  retiring. 

2.  t.  e,  respect  far  the  world. 

3.  And  my  part  is  a  sad  one. 


4.  Let  the  wrinkles  of  age  come 
with  mirth  and  laughter. 

5   Meaning  the  monumental  bust. 

6.  And  give  oneself  the  jaundice 
by-ill  temper,  or  spleen. 
1* 


MERCHANT  OF  YENICB.     ACT  I.    BC.  I. 


By  being  peevish?    I  tell  thee  what,  AntoniO;  — 

I  love  thee^  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks;  -— 

There  are  a  sort  of  mem  whose  visages 

Do  cream  and  mantle  ^  uke  a  standing  pond, 

And  do  a  wilful  stiUness  entertain,  * 

Wilh  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 

Of  wisdom,  gravity,  wofoand  conceit ;  * 

As  who  shoiud  say,  "I  am  Sir  Oracle. 

And  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark!'' 

0  t  my  Antonio,  I  ao  know  of  these, 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise, 

For  saying  nothing:  when,  I  am  very  sure. 

If  they  should  sp^ik,  would  almost  danm  those  ears, 

Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers  fools.  ^ 

1  'U  tdl  thee  more  of  this  another  time; 
But  fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait,  * 
For  this  fool-^dgeon*  this  opimon.  — 
Come,  good  Lorenzo.  —  Fare  ye  well,  awhile: 
111  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner. 

LorenMO.    Well,  we  will  leave  you,  then,  till  dinner-time. 
I  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men, 
For  Oratiano  never  lets  me  speak. 

Grattano.    Well,  keep  me  company  but  two  years  morC; 
Thou  shalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thme  own  tongue. 

Antonio.    Farewell:  I  '11  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear.'' 

Gra.    Thanks,  i'  faith;  for  silence  is  only  commendable 
In  a  neat's^  tongue  dried,  and  a  maid  not  vendible. 
[Exeunt  Gratiano  and  LoRENZO. 


1.  To  cream,  to  gather  cream,  to 
look  soft  or  oilj ;  to  mantle,  to  gather 
anything  on  the  surface,  to  froth. 

2.  And  do  preserve  an  obstinate 
silence. 

3.  *.  e,  deep  meaning,  great  under- 
standing. 

4.  The  meaning  is  thus  explained 
by  Staunton:  —  "There  are  people 
whose  reputation  for  wisdom  de- 
pends upon  their  purposed  silence, 
who,  if  they  could  be  brought  to 
speak,  would  so  expose  their  empti- 
ness, that  the  hearers  could  hardly 
escape  the  penalty  denounced  on 
those  who  caU  their  brethren  fools." 


5.  t.  e,  this  bait  of  melancholy. 

6.  A  gudgeon  is  a  small  fish  com- 
monly used  as  bait  for  larger  fish. 
Fool-gudgeon,  or  as  sometimes  read 
fool^s  gudgeon,  signifies,  therefore, 
a  bait,  or  allurement,  for  a  fool. 

7.  Gear  commonly  signifies  matUr, 
subject;  it  seems  here  to  be  merely 
a  colloquial  expression  of  no  deter- 
mined meaning,  and  may  perhaps  be 
rendered  by  the  modern  phrase,  far 
that  matter. 

8.  A  neat  is  an  ox,  cow,  or  calf: 
The  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf 
Are  called  neat, 

—  Winter^s  T0le. 


MERCHAinr  OF  YENICE.     ACT  I.    8C.  I. 


Ant<mio.    Is  that  any  thing  now? 

Bassamo.  Ghratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing;  more 
than  any  man  in  all  Venice.  His  reasons  are  as  two  srains 
of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff:  you  jshall  seek  ^  day 
ere  you  find  them;  and  when  you  have  them,  they  are  not 
worth  the  search. 

Ant.    Well;  tell  me  now^  what  lady  is  the  same 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage, 
That  you  to-day  promised  to  tell  me  of? 

Bass,    'T  is  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate,  ^ 
By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port* 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance: 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged 
From  such  a  noble  rate;'  but  my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts, 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  jprodi^al. 
Hath  left  me  gaged.*    To  you,  Antonio, 
I  owe  the  most,  in  money,  and  in  love; 
And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  unburthen  all  my  plots  and  purposes,* 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  1  owe. 

Ant*    I  pray  you,  good  Bassanio,  let  me  know  it; 
And  if  it  stand ,  as  you  yourself  still  ^  do, 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assur'd, 
Ify  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means, 
Lie  all  unlock'a  to  your  occasions.^ 

Bass.    In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft' 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight* 
The  self-same  way  with  more  advis^^®  watch. 


1.  t.  e.  impaired,  or  diminished, 
my  estate.  It  was  formerly  the  prac- 
tice to  use  my  before  a  consonant, 
and  mine  before  a  vowel,  which 
euphony  still  requires  to  be  observ- 
ed in  poetry. 

2.  By  showing  a  somewhat  more 
ostentations  state.  Part  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  comprehends  the  idea 
of  expensive  equipage,  and  external 
pomp  of  appearance. 

3.  Nor  do  I  now  lament  at  being 
deprived  of  the  means  of  living  in 
such  a  noble  manner. 


4.  In  which  the  time,  during  which 
I  have  too  much  played  the  prodi- 
gal, has  left  me  engaged,  or  involved. 

5.  And  your  love  Justifies  me  in 
exposing  to  you  all  my  plans. 

6.  Still,  always,  ever,  constantly. 

7.  Are  all  open  to  your  reqmre- 
ments;  are  all  at  your  service. 

8.  Shaft,  arrow. 

9.  I  shot  a  similar  one  of  the  same 
power  of  flying. 

10.  Advised,  deliberate. 


MERCHANT  OF  VENICK.     ACT  I.    flC.   I. 


To  find  the  other  forth  ;^  and  by  adv entnring  ^  both, 

I  oft  found  both.    I  urge  this  cnildhood  proof, ' 

Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence.^ 

I  owe  you  much,  and,  like  a  wilful  youth,* 

That  which  I  owe  is  lost:  but  if  you  please 

To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 

T^ch  ^ou  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt. 

As  I  will  watcE  the  aim,  or  to  find  both, 

Or  bring  your  latter  hazard*  back  again, 

And  ^ankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first. 

Antonio.    You  know  me  well,  and  herein  spend  but 
To  wind  about  my  loye  with  circumstance;^ 
And,  out  of  doubt,  you  do  me  now  more  wrong. 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost, 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  haye: 
Then,  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do, 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done. 
And  I  am  prest®  imto  it:  therefore,  speak. 

Bassanio.    In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left,  ^ 
And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  tnat  word. 
Of  wondrous  yuiues:  sometimes  ^^  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receiye  fair  speechless  messages. 
Her  name  is  Portia;  nothing  underyalued 
To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia, 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth. 
For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  eyery  coast 
Renowned  suitors;  and  her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece; 
Which  makes  her  seat  of  Beunont.Colchos' **  strand, 
And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 


1.  i.  e.  to  find  the  other  out,  to 
diBCoyer  the  other. 

2.  To  adventure,  to  yenturc,  to  risk. 

3.  I  bring  forward  this  example 
taken  from  the  amusements  of  child- 
hood. 

4.  In  reply  to  Antonio's:  //  it 
stand  within  the  eye  of  honour, 

5.  And  as  usuallj  happens  with 
a  young  man  who  follows  his  own 
will. 

6.  t.  tf.  the  sum  last  yenturcd. 

7.  To  use  so  much  circumlocution. 


so  many  words,  and  not  tc^ 
yourself  direct  to  my  lo7(^^ 

8.  Prest,  ready;   the  o^ 
word  now  written  pr^t 

9.  t.  e.  endowed. 

10.  Sometimes,  former^ 
times. 

11.  The  ship  Argo  suJl 
to  fetch  the  golden  fle^ 
effected  by  Jason,  theu^ 
by  means  of  Medea — 
daughter,  whom  h^^ 
married. 
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O;  my  Antonio!  had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them^  ^ 
I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrifty  ^ 
That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate. 

Antonio.    Thou  knows't  that  all  my  fortunes  are  at  sea; 
Neither  have  I  money,  nor  commodity 
To  raise  a  present  sum:  therefore,  go  forth; 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do: 
Tliat  shall  be  rack'd,^  even  to  the  uttermost, 
To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia. 
Go,  presently*  inquire,  and  so  will  I, 
Where  money  is,  and  I  no  question  make. 
To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  my  sake.  ^  [EoDeumt. 

SCENE  II. 

Belmont.    An  Apartment  in  Portia's  House. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

Pbrtia,  By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is  aweary 
of  this  great  world. 

Nenssa.  Tou  would  be,  sweet  madam,  if  your  miseries 
were  in  the  same  abundance  as  your  good  fortunes  are.  And, 
yet,  for  aught  I  see,  they  are  as  sick,  that  surfeit  with  too 
much,  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing:  it  is  no  mean  hap- 
piness, therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean:^  superfluity 
comes  sooner  by''  white  hairs,  but  competency  lives  longer; 

Por,     Good  sentences,  and  Well  pronounced. 

Ner.    They  would  be  better,  if  well  followed. 

Por*  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good 
to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men's  cottages 
princes'  palaces.  It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own 
mstructions:  I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be 
done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teaching. 
The  brain  mav  devise  laws  for  the  blood;  but  a  hot  temper 
leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree:®  such  a  hare  is  madness,  the  youth, 


1.  To  maintain  myself  as  rival 
against  one  of  her  suitors. 

2.  M^    mind    foretells  me  snch 
prosperity. 

3.  To  rack,  to  stretch,  to  extend. 

4.  PretenUy,  at  present,  now,  im- 
mediately.   Obsolete  in  this  sense. 

5.  To    procure  it  either  on  my 


security,  or  out  of  good  will  or  re- 
gard to  me. 

6.  To  be  situated  in  the  middle, 
to  enjoy  all  in  moderation. 

7.  To  come  by,  to  obtain,  to  gain, 
to  acquire. 

8.  t.  0.  a  decree,  or  law,  made 
in  cold  blood,  deliberately. 
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to  skip  o'er  tho  meshes  of  good  counsel ^  the  cripple.^  But 
this  reasoning  is  not  in  the  fashion'  to  choose  me  a  hoi- 
hand.  —  O  me!  the  word  choose!  I  may  neither  choose  irfiom 
I  wouldy  nor  refuse  whom  I  dislike;  so  is  the  will  of  a  living 
daughter  curhed  hj  the  vnll '  of  a  dead  father.  —  Is  it  not 
hard;  Nerissa,  that  I  cannot  choose  one^  nor  refttse  none? 

Nertsacu  Your  father  was  ever  Tirtuous ,  and  holy  men 
at  their  death  have  good  inspirations;  therefore  the  lottoy, 
that  he  hath  devised  in  thesi^  three  chests  of  gold,  Bilver^  m 
lead  (whereof  who  chooses  his  meanings  chooses  you);  wiD, 
no  doubt;  never  be  chosen  by  any  rightly,  but  one  whom 
you  shall  rightly  love.  But  what  warmth  is  there  in  yonr 
affection  towards  any  of  these  princely  suitors  that  are  al- 
ready come? 

Portia.  I  pray  thcC;  over-name  ^  them,  and  as  thou  nameit 
them;  I  wUl  describe  them;  and,  according  to  my  description, 
level  at  my  affection.* 

Ner.    First;  there  is  the  Neapolitan  prince. 

Por.  Ay;  that  's  a  colt;*  indeed,  for  he  doth  nothing 
but  talk  of  his  horse ;  and  he  makes  it  a  great  appropriation 
to  his  own  eood  partS;  that  he  can  shoe  him  himself.  ^  I  am 
much  afraiU;  my  lady  .his  mother  played  false  witii  a  smith. 

Ner.     Then;  is  there  the  county  Palatine.® 

Por.  He  doth  nothing  but  frown ;  as  who  should  sa^, 
'^An*  you  will  not  have  mC;  choose."  He  hears  merry  tales, 
and  smiles  not :  I  fear  he  will  prove  the  weepin^^  philosopher 
when  he  grows  old ;  being  so  lull  of  unmannerhr  sadness  m 
his  youth.  I  had  rather  oe  married  to  a  death  s  head  with 
a  bone  in  his  mouth;  than  to  either  of  these.  Gt>d  defend 
me  from  these  two! 

Ner.    How  say  you  by  the  French  lord;  Monsieur  Le  Bon? 


t.  Mad  youth  skips  over  limping 
good  counsel  as  a  hare  does  oyer 
the  net  spread  for  him. 

2.  t.  e.  is  not  of  the  sort. 

3.  Will,  inclination,  and  wUl,  testa- 
ment. 

4.  To  over-name^  to  name  one  after 
the  other. 

5.  Coi^ecture,  or  try  to  guess  my 
love  for  them. 

6.  A  colt  is  a  young  male  horse. 
As  here  used  it  means,  a  young 
foolish  fellow. 


7.  And  he  considers  it  as  a  P^ 
culiar  attainment  in  the  ennmerttloB 
of  his  own  good  qualities,  that  be 
can  shoe  his  horse  himself. 

8.  County  was  formerly  the  Bane 
as  count.  This  is  an  allusion  to  the 
Count  Albertus  Alasco,  a  Polish  Pa- 
latine, who  was  in  London  in  1683. 

9.  An,  a  contraction  of  tmi  if: 
also  frequently  used  before  ifu* 
contraction  of  and. 
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PorHa.  Qod  made  him;  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a 
man.  In  truths  I  know  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a  mocker;  but^  he! 
whvy  he  hath  a  horse  better  than  the  Neapolitan's;  a  better^ 
baa  habit  of  frowning  than  the  count  Palatine:  he  is  every 
man  in  no  man;  if  a  throstle  sing^  he  falls  straight  a  capering: ' 
lie  will  fence  with  his  own  shadow.  If  I  should  marry  him^ 
I  should  marry  twenty  husbands.  If  he  would  despise  me^ 
I  would  forgive  him;  for  if  he  love  me  to  madness,  I  shall 
never  requite  him. 

Nerissa.  What  say  you,  then,  to  Faulconbridge,  the  young 
baron  of  England? 

iW.  You  knoW;  I  say  nothing  to  him,  for  he  understands 
not  me,  nor  I  him:  he  hath  neither  Latin,  French,  nor  Italian; 
and  you  will  come  into  the  court  and  swear,  that  I  have  a 
poor  penny-worth'  in    the  English.     He  is  a  proper*  man's 

fictnre,  but,  alas!  who  can  converse  with  a  dumb  show? 
[ow  oddly  he  is  suited!^  I  think  he  bought  his  doublet  in 
Italy,  his  roimd  hose  in  France,  his  bonnet  in  Germany,  and 
his  "behaviour  every  where. 

Ner.    What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord,  his  neighbour? 

Ibr.  That  he  hath  a  neighbourly  charity  in  him;  for  he 
borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englishman,  and  swore  he 
would  pay  him  again,  when  he  was  able :  I  think,  the  Frendi- 
man  became  his  surety,^  and  sealed  under  for  another. 

Ner.  How  like  you  the  young  German,  the  duke  of 
Saxony's  nephew? 

Bor,  Very  vilely  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sober,  and 
most  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when  lie  is  drunk:  when  he  is 
best,  he  is  a  little  worse  than  a  man;  and  when  he  is  worst, 
he  is  little  better  than  a  beast.  An  the  worst  fall  that  ever 
fell,  I  hope  I  shall  make  shift  to  go  without  him.^ 

Ner.  If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  and  choose  the  right 
casket,  you  should  refuse  to  perform  your  father's  will,  if 
you  should  refuse  to  accept  hikn. 


1.  Better,  in  a  greater  degree. 

2.  He  immediately  begins  dancing. 

3.  Penny-worth,  to  denote  a  very 
small  qnantitjr.  And  you  may 
take  an  oath  in  a  court  of  justice 
that  I  understand  but  very  little 
English. 

4.  A  froper  man  was  a  handsome, 
c&mefy  man. 


5.  Suited,  dressed. 

6.  Alluding  to  the  constant  .as- 
sistance, or  rather  constant  promises 
of  assistance,  that  the  French  gaye 
the  Scots  in  their  quarrels  with  the 
English. 

7.  And  if  the  worst  befall  that 
eyer  befell,  I  hope  I  shall  manage 
(i.  e.  make  it  possible)  not  to  have 
him. 
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Portia,  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  I  pray  tihee,  set 
a  deep  glass  of  Rhenish  wine  on  the  oontrarv  easket :  for^ 
if  the  devil  be  within,  and  that  temptation  without,  I  xnow 
he  will  choose  it.  I  wiU  do  any  thing,  Nerissa,  ere  I  will  ht 
married  to  a  sponge. 

NevtMo.  You  need  not  fear,  lady^  the*  having  maj  of 
these  lords:  thev  have  acquainted  me  with  their  deiarmiiuiti<mB; 
which  is  indeed,  to  return  to  their  home,  and  to  troaUe  yoo 
with  no  more  suit,  unless  you  may  be  won  by  some  oUmt 
sort  ^  than  vour  fsther's  imposition,  depending  on  the  isai^etB. 

For.  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,  I  will  diti  as  diaste 
as  Diana,  unless  I  be  obtained  by  the  maimer  of  my  fSnllieor^B 
will.  I  am  glad  this  parcel  of  wooers  are  so  reasonaUe;  for 
there  is  not  one  among  them  but  I  dote  on  his  very  absence, 
and  I  pray  Ood  grant  them  a  fidr  departure. 

Ner.  bo  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  your  father^a  time^ 
a  Venetian,  a  scholar,  and  a  soldier,  that  came  hither  in 
company  of  the  Manjuis  of  Montferrat? 

Por.  Yes,  yes;  it  was  Bassanio:  as  I  think,  so  was  he 
called. 

Ner.  True  madam:  he,  of  all  the  men  that  ever  my  fool- 
ish eyes  looked  upon,  was  the  best  deserving  a  fair  lady. 

Port.  I  remember  him  well,  and  I  remember  him  worthy 
of  thy  praise.  —  How  now?  what  news? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Servant.  The  four  strangers  seek  for  you,  madam,  to  take 
their  leave:  and  there  is  a  forerunner  come  from  a  fifth,  tbe 
prince  of  Morocco,  who  brings  word,  llie  prince,  his  master, 
will  be  here  to-ni^ht. 

Por.  li  I  could  bid  the  fifth  welcome  with  so  good  hearty 
as  I  can  bid  the  other  four  farewell,  I  should  be  glad  of  his 
approach:  if  he  have  the  condition^  of  a  saint,  and  the  com- 
plexion of  a  devil,  I  had  rather  he  should  shrive  me  than 
wive  me.  Come,  Nerissa.  —  Sirrah,  go  before.  —  Whiles' 
we  shut  the  gate  upon  one  wooer,  another  knocks  at  the 
door.  \Exeunt. 


1.  In  some  other  way  than  that 
imposed  by  your  father. 

2.  Condition,  nature,  dispositidn, 


3.  Whiles,  with  an  « ,  is  now  ob- 
solete. 
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SCE^  m. 

Venice.    A  public  Place. 
Enter  Bassanio  and  Shylock. 

Shylock.    ThSI^  thociBand  dncatS;  —  well. 

Bcusanio.    Ay,  Sir,  for  three  months. 

Shy.    For  three  months,  —  well. 

Baas.  For  the  which,  as  I  told  you,  Antonio  shall  be 
bound. 

S^y.    Antonio  shall  become  bound,  —  well. 

Bass.  May  you  stead  me?  WiU  you  pleasure  me?  *  Shall 
I  know  your  answer? 

8Ay.  Three  thousand  ducats  for  three  months,  and  An- 
tonio bound. 

Bass.    Your  answer  to  that. 

Shy.    Antonio  is  a  good  man.* 

Bass.    Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  contrary? 

Shy.  Ho!  no,  no,  no,  no:  —  my  meaning,  in  saying  he 
is  a  good  man,  is  to  have  you  imderstand  me,  that  he  is 
sufficient ;  yet  his  means  are  m  supposition.  He  hath  an  ar- 
gosy bound  to  Tripolis,  another  to  the  Indies:  I  understand 
moreover  upon  the  Rialto,  *  he  hath  a  third  at  Mexico,  a 
fourth  for  England,  and  other  ventures  he  hath  squandered^ 
abroad;  but  ships  are  but  boards,  sailors  but  men:  there  be 
land-rats,  and  water-rats,  water-iiiieves,  and  land-thieves;  I 
mean,  pirates:  and  then,  there  is  the  peril  of  waters,  winds, 
and  rocKS.  The  man  is,  notwithstanding,  sufRcient :  three  thou- 
sand ducats.  —  I  think,  I  may  take  his  bond. 

Bass.    Be  assured  you  may. 

Shy.  I  will  be  assured,  I  may;  and,  that  I  may  be  as- 
sured, I  will  bethink  me.*    May  I  speak  with  Antonio? 

Bass.    If  it  please  you  to  dine  with  us. 

Shy.  Yes,  to  smell  pork;  to  eat  of  the  habitation  which 
your  prophet,  the  Nazarite,  conjured  the  devil  into.  I  will 
buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you,  walk  with  you, 
and   BO  following;  but  I  will  not  eat  with  you,   drink  with 


1.  Can  joa  help  me  7   Will  you 
do  me  the  favour? 

2.  A  good  man,  meant  a  man  of 
substance  and  responsibiUty, 

3.  The  mako  is  the  Exchange  of 


Venice,  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Riva  Aha,  a  high  bank-shore. 

4.  To  squander,  to  disperse,  to 
scatter.  This  word  now  signifies 
to  waste  ^  to  dissipate. 

5.  I  will  reflect. 
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YOU;  nor  pray  with  joiu    What,  news  on  the  RialtoT  —  Who 
IS  he  comes  nere. 

Enter  Antonio, 

Baseanio.    This  is  signior  Antonio. 

8hyloch.  [Aside^   How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  Ipokfl:^ 
I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian; 
Bat  more^  for  that;  in  low  simplicity,^ 
He  lends  out  money  ^ratis^  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance '  here  with  us  in  Venice. 
If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip,^ 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him.  * 
He  hates  our  sacred  nation ;  and  he  rails,  * 
Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate, 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift^'' 
Which  he  calls  mterest.    Cursed  be  my  tribe, 
If  I  forgive  him ! 

Baas. ..  Shylock,  do  you  hear? 

/8%y.    I  am  debating  of  my  present  store,  ^ 
And,  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memoir,* 
I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  tibte  gross  '^ 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats.     What  of  that? 
Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe. 
Will  furnish  me.    But  soft!  how  many  months 
Do  you  desire?  —  Rest  you  fair,^^  good  signior; 

[To  AlNTOHIO. 
Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths. 

ArUonio.     Shylock,  albeit  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow,  , 
By  taking,  nor  by  giving  of  excess. 


1.  How  like  a  cringing  tax-collec- 
tor he  looks. 

2.  And  more,  because,  with  mean 
plainness. 

3.  Usance,  usniy. 

4.  To  catch,  or  have,  upon  the 
hip,  means,  to  have  at  an  entire  dis- 
advantage.  The  phrase  is  taken  from 
hunting  or  from  wrestling,  and  in 
its  metaphorical  sense  is  frequently 
to  be  found  in  the  old  authors:  if 
derived  from  hunting  it  is  an  allu- 
sion to  the  pursued  animal  being 
seized  upon  the  hip,  and  thus  dis- 
abled from  further  flight. 


5.  I  will  satisfy  to  the  utmost 
the  old  iU-will  I  haTe  towards  him. 

6.  To  rail  on,  abuse.   We  should 
now  say,  to  rail  at, 

7.  My  honestly  acquired  riches. 

8.  I  am  reflecting  upon  what  ready 
money  I  haye. 

9.  And  as  near  as  I  can  gnest  hj 

memory. 

10.  Gross,  whole. 

11.  One  of  the  many  modes  of 
greeting  of  those  days. 
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Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  ^  of  my  firiend, 
I  '11  break  a  custom.  —  Is  he  yet  possess'd^ 
How  much  you  would?* 

ShylocTc  Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Antonio.    And  for  three  months. 

Shy.    I  had  forgot:  —  three  months;  you  told  me  so. 
Well  then,  your  bond;  and  let  me  see  —  But  hear  you: 
Metibtought,  you  said,  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow 
Upon  aavantage. 

Ant.  I  do  never  use  it ' 

Shy.    When  Jacob  graz'd  his  undo  Laban's  sheep,  — 
This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abraham  was 
(As  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf,) 
The  third  possessor;  ay,  he  was  the  third,  — 

Ant.    And  what  of  him?  did  he  take  interest? 

Shy.    No,  not  take  interest ;  not,  as  you  would  say. 
Directly  interest:  mark  what  Jacob  did. 
When  jLaban  and  himself  were  compromised,  ^ 
That  all  the  eanlings  ^  which  were  streak'd  ajad  pied. 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire,  the  ewes,  being  rank,^ 
In  end  of  autumn  turned  to  the  rams; 
And  when  the  work  of  generation  was 
Between  these  woolly  breeders  in  the  act. 
The  skilful  shepherd  peel'd  me^  certain  wands, 
And,  in  the  doing  oi  the  deed  of  kind, 


1.  t.  «.  wants  which  have  come 
to  a  height,  which  admit  of  no  far- 
ther delay. 

2.  Is  he  yet  informed  how  much 
you  desire. 

3.  I  am  not  used  to  do  so. 

4.  t.  e,  agreed. 

5.  Eanhng,  now  written  yeanling, 
a  young  lamb. 

6.  Rank,  strong  scented. 

7.  This  superfluous  me  is  often 
to  be  met  with  inoldEnglish  writers, 
and  is  not  nnfreqnently  used  to  give 
aludicrous  expression,  although  that 
is  not  the  case  in  this  instance.  The 
best  conmientary  is  to  be  found  in 
Shakespeare  himself,  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  Act  I,  Sc.  2:  — 


Petrtichio.  Villain,  I  say  knock  me 

here  soundly. 
Grumio.      Knock  you  here,  sir? 
why,  sir,  what  am 
I,  sir,  that  I  should  knock  you  here^ 
sir? 
Petruchio.  Villain,  I  say  knock  me 
at  this  gate. 
And  rap  me  well,  or  I'll  knock  your 
knave's  pate. 
Grumio.    My  master  is  grow  quar- 
relsome:   I  should  knock 
you  first. 
And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  by 
the  'Worst 
Petruchio.  Will  it  not  be? 
'Faith,  sirrah,  an  you  '11  not  knock, 

1  '11  wring  it; 
I  '11  try  how  you  can  soi,  fa,  and 
sing  it. 
[Be  mings  Grumio  by  the  ears. 
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He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fhlBome  eweB^ 
Who^  then  conceiving;  did  in  eaning  time 
Fall  party-colour'd^  Iambs,  and  those  wbre  Jacob's. 
This  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest: 
And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not 

Antonio.  This  was  a  venture,  Sir,  that  Jacob  aerVd  for; 
A  thing  not  in  his  newer  to  bring  to  pass, 
But  sway'd,  and  fasnion'd*  by  the  hand  of  heaven. 
Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good? 
Or  is  jour  gold  and  silver,  ewes  and  rams? 

Shylock.    I  cannot  tell:  I  make  it  breed  as  fiut  ^ 
But  note  me,  signior. 

Ant.  Mark  you  this,  Bassanio, 

The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness. 
Is  like  a  villam  with  a  smiling  cheek, 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  neart. 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood'  hsidil 

Shy.    Three  tiionsand  ducats;  —  't  is  a  good  rouad  smn. 
Three  months  from,  twelve,  then  let  me  see  the  rate. 

Ant.    Well,  Shvlock,  shall  we  be  bsboldinir*  to  yo«? 

Shy,    Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  m^ 
In  the  Eialto,  you  have  rated  ^  me 
About  my  monies,  and  my  usances: 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shru^; 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tnbe. 
You  call  me  —  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog. 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  ffaberdine,  • 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
Well  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my  help: 
Go  to^  then;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 
"Shylock,  we  would  have  monies:''  you  say  so; 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  *  upon  my  beard, 
And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur* 
Over  your  threshold:  monies  is  your  suit. 
What  should  I  say  to  you?  Should  I  not  say, 
'TB[ath  a  dog  money?  Is  it  possible. 


1.  Pariy-coknu^dj  many  coloured. 

2.  FoiMon'd,  formed,  caused. 

3.  i.  e.  knayery,  treachery. 

4.  A  corruption  of  beholden,  obli- 
ged, bound  in  gratitude. 

5.  To  rate,  to  chide,  to  reproach. 


6.  Gdberdme,  a  large»  loose  doak, 
worn  by  Jews. 

7.  A  scornful  exhortation. 

8.  You  that  did  spit 

9.  And  kick  me  with  your  foot, 
as  you  would  kick  a  strange  dog. 
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A  cor  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats?''  or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key,^ 
With  'bated  breath,^  and  whispering  humoleness; 
Say  this:  — 

'Tair  Sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last; 
You  spurn  d  me  such  a  day ;  another  time 
Yon  cdl'd  me  dog;  and  for  these  courtesies 
I  'U  lend  you  thus  much  monies?" 

Antonio.    I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
If  thou  wilt  lend  mis  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friends;  for  when  did  fiiendship  take 
A  breed'  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend? 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy; 
Who  if  he  break,*  thou  ma/st  with  better  face* 
Exact  the  penalty. 

Shvlock.  Why,  look  you,  how  you  storm! 

I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your  love, 
Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stain'd  me  with, 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit^ 
or  usance  for  my  monies. 
And  you  '11  not  near  me.    This  is  kind  I  offer.  ^ 

Ant.    This  were  kindness. 

Shy.  This  kindness  will  I  show. 

Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Your  single  bond;  and,  in  a  merry  sport, ^ 
If  you  refBj  me  not  on  such  a  day. 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum  or  sums  as  are 
Express'd  m  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal*  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 
In  what  part  of  your  body  pleaseth  me. 

Ant.     Content,  in  faith:  I  'U  seal  to  such  a  bond. 
And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew. 


1.  Key,  tone  of  voice. 

2.  ^th  abated  breath,  t.  e.  almost 
holding  one's  breath,  as  with  awe: 

S.  t.  e.  fruit,  or  interest.  Meres 
sajs,  "tJsnrie  and  encrease  by  gold 
and  silver  is  unlawfal,l^ecan8e  against 
nature;  nature  hath  made  them  sterile 
and  barren,  usorie  makes  them  pro- 
creatiTe." 


4.  To  break,  to  become  bankrupt 

5.  i.  e.  with  more  boldness,  with- 
out bashfulness. 

6.  jDoiX  a  small  coin. 

7.  This  is  a  kind   offer  which  I 
make. 

8.  Merely  jfor  a  joke. 

9.  Xqual,  just,  exB/tL 
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Baasanio.    You  shall  not  seal  to  Buch  a  bond  for  me: 
1  '11  rather  dwell  ^  in  my  necessity. 

Antonio.    Why,  fear  not,  man;  I  will  not  forfeit  it: 
Within  these  two  months^  that  's  a  month  before 
This  bond  expires  ^  I  do  expect  retom 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  valae  of  this  bond. 

Sh^lock.    Oj  father  Abraham!  what  these  Christians  are^ 
Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect 
The  thoughts  of  others!  —  Pray  you,  tell  me  this; 
If  he  should  break  his  day,  ^  what  should  I  gain 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture? 
A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man, 
Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither. 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  oeefs, '  or  goats.    I  say, 
To  buy  his  favour  I  extend  this  friendship: 
If  he  will  take  it,  so;^  if  not,  adieu; 
And,  for  my  love,  I  pray  you,  wrong  me  not. 

Ant.    Yes,  Shylock,  I  will  seal  unto  this  bond. 

Shy.    Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's. 
Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond. 
And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight ;  ^ 
See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  guard 
Of  an  unthrifty  knave,*  and  presently 
I  will  be  with  you.  [£nL 

Ant.  Hie  thee,^  gentle  Jew. 

The  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian:  he  grows  kind. 

Bass.    I  like  not  fair  terms,  and  a  villain's  mind. 

Ant.     Come  on:  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay, 
My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day.'.  [ExmaiL 


1.  To  dwell,  in  this  case,  means 
to  remain,  to  continue:  to  abide, 
which  is  an  equivalent  expression, 
has  both  the  senses ,  of  habitation 
and  continttance. 

2.  If  he  should  fail  to  perform 
his  contract.  To  break  his  day  was 
the  current  expression,  formerly,  to 
imply  a  breach  of  contract. 

8.  The  word  mutton  is  now  used 
only  for  the  meat  of  the  sheep,  and 
consequently  not  at  all  in  the  plural. 
Beeves,  which  is  the  orthography  of 


the  present  day,  signifies  cattle  whei 
spoken  of  as  fit  for  food ;  the  singoltf 
is  not  in  use. 

4.  So,  well. 

5.  And  immediately  put  the  dnciti 
into  a  purse,  or  bag. 

6.  Left  in  the  guard  of  an  Mk 
fellow  whom  I  fear  to  tnuU  Tt 
feeur  had  anciently  the  skpifieatioi 
of  to  inspire  as  well  as  to /m  terror. 

7.  Speed  thee,  make  haste. 
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:      .,,t.         ACT  n. 

SCENE  I.    Belmont.    An  Apartment  in  Portia's  House. 

Enter  the  Prince  op  Morocco,  and  his  followers;  Portu, 
Nerissa^  and  other  of  her  Train.     Flourish  of  Comets. 

Morocco.    Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  hnmish'd  snn, 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  bom, 
Where  Phoebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles, 
And  let  us  make  incision^  for  your  love, 
To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,*  his  Or  mine. 
I  tefi  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine* 
Hath  fear'd'  the  valiant:  by  my  love,  I  swear, 
The  best  regarded*  virgins  of  our  dime 
H[ave  loVd  it  too.     I  would  not  change  this  hue, 
Except  to  steal  your  thought,  my  gentle  queen.  ^ 

Portia.    In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led 
By  nice  direction  •  of  a  maiden's  eyes : 
Besides,  the  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Bars^  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing; 
But,  if  my  father  had  not  scanted  ®  me. 
And  hedg'd  be  by  his  wit,*  to  yield  mvself 
His  wife  who  wins  me  by  that  means  1  told  you, 
Yourself,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair,*^ 
As  any  comer  I  have  look'd  on  yet, 
For  my  affection. 

Mor,  Even  for  that  I  thank  you: 


1.  t.  e.  in  our  skins:  let  ns  cut 
each  other's  skins. 

2.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
red  blood  is  a  traditionary  sign  of 
courage.  Thus  Macbeth  calls  one 
of  his  affrighted  soldiers,  a  Uly- 
Uver*d  hoy;  again,  in  this  play,  cow- 
ards are  said  to  have  livers  as 
white  as  milk ;  and  an  effeminate  and 
timorous  man  is  called  a  milksop/'  — 
It  was  customary  in  the  east  for  lov- 
ers to  testify  the  violence  of  their 
passion  by  cutting  themselves  in  the 
sight  of  their  mistresses;  and  tbe 
fashion  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
as  a  mark  of  gallantry  in  Shaks- 
peare's,  time,  when  young  men  fre- 
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quently  stabbed  their  arms  with  dag- 
gers, and  mingling  the  blood  with 
wine,  drank  it  off  to  the  healths  of 
their  mistresses. 

3.  t.  e,  terrified.  (See  note  6,pagel6.) 

4.  The  most  admired,  the  noblest. 

5.  Fair  lady.  Gentle  formerly  sig- 
nified well-born,  of  ancient  family, 
though  not  of  the  nobility.  As  here 
used  it  is  merely  a  title  of  homage. 

6.  By  the  dainty  demands. 

7.  To  bar,  to  shut  out,  to  deny. 

8.  To  scant,  to  limit. 

9.  And  in  his  -wisdom  surrounded 
me  with  a  defence. 

10.  Were  as  likely  to  succeed  in 
gaining  my  affection. 
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Therefore^  I  pray  you,  lead  me  to  the  caskets, 
To  try  my  fortone.    By  this  scimitar,  — 
That  slew  the  Sophvy^  and  a  Persian  prince. 
That  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Solyman,  — 
I  would  out-stare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look. 
Out-brave  tiie  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth. 
Pluck  the  youn^  sucking  cubs  Irom  the  she-bear. 
Yea,  mock  ^e  Uon  when  he  roars  for  prey, 
To  win  thee,  lady.    But,  alas  the  while  I  ^ 
If  Hercules  and  Lichas '  play  at  dice, 
Whidi  is  tiie  better  man?  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune^  from  the  weaker  hand: 
So  is  Alcides^  beaten  by  his  page; 
And  so  may  I,  blind  fortune  lei^ing  me, 
Miss  that  wnich  one  unworthier  may  attain, 
And  die  with  grieving. 

PbrtioL.  You  must  take  your  chance; 

And  either  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all, 
Or  swear  before  you  choose,  if  you  choose  wrong. 
Never  to  speak  to  lady  afterward 
In  way  of*  marriage:  therefore  be  advis'd,^ 

Morocco.  Nor  wiU  not:  come,  bring  me  unto  my  chc 

For,    First,  forward  to  the  temple:  after  dinner 
Your  hazard  shall  be  made. 

Jfor.  Good  fortune  then,      \Gon 

To  make  me  blest,  or  cursed'st  among  men!  \Exi 

SCENE  n. 
Venice.    A  Street. 
Enter  Launcelot  Gk)BBO. 
LaunceloL     Certainly,   my  conscience  will   serve  me 
run  from  this  Jew,  my  master.  The  fiend  is  at  mine  ell 
and  tempts  me,  saying  to  me,   ''Gobbo,  Launcelot  Oo 
good  Launcelot,  or  good  Gobbo,  or  good  Launcelot  Go 


1.  A  renouued  captain  of  Persia. 

2.  Alas  the  while  f  is  merely  an 
exclamation,  equiyalent  to  it  's  sad 
to  think,  or,  unhappily, 

8.  lAchas,  a  servant  of  Hercules, 
who  brought  him  the  poisoned  tu- 
nic from  Dejanira.  He  is  ssdd  to 
have  been  cast  into  the  sea  by  his 
master,  and  changed  by  the  gods 
into  a  rock. 


4.  May  come  by  chance. 

5.  A  patronymic  of  Hercolei, 
his  grandfather  Aicaeus. 

6.  In  way  of,  concerning,  rei 
ing,  about. 

7.  i.  e.  be  considerate.    Ai 
has  the  opposite  meaning  to  i 

8.  My  conscience  justifies  m 
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use  your  legs,  take  the  start,  ^  run  away:"  My  conBcience 
says.  —  '^No ;  take  heed,  honest  Launcelot ;  take  need,  honest 
Goboo;"  or,  as  aforesaid,  'lionest  Launcdot  Gobbo;  do  not 
run;  scorn  running  with  thy  heels/' ^  Well,  the  most  courageous 
£end  lads  me  pacS:;  "Via!"  says  the  fiend;  "away!"  says  the 
fiend;  "for  the  heavens,'  rouse  up  a  brave  mind,"  says  the 
fiend,  "and  run."  Well,  my  conscience,  hanging  about  the 
iD^ck  of  my  heart,  says  very  vidsely  to  me,  —  ^^y  honest 
friend  Launcelot,  being  an  honest  man's  son,"  —  or  rather  an 
honest  woman's  son ;  —  for,  indeed,  my  father  did  something 
smack, ^  something  grow  to,  he  had  a  kind  of  taste: — well^ 
my  conscience  says,  "Launcelot,  budge  *  not."  'TBudge,"  says 
the  fiend :  "budge  not,"  sajjrs  my  conscience.  Conscience,  say 
I,  you  counsel  well,  fiend,  say  I,  you  counsel  well:  to  be 
ruled  by  my  conscience  I  should  stay  with  the  Jew  my  master, 
who  (God  bless  the  mark!)*  is  a  Kind  of  devil;  and,  to  run 
away  from  the  Jew,  I  should  be  ruled  by  the  fiend,  who, 
saving  your  reverence,''  is  the  devil  himself.  Certainly,  the 
Jew  is  the  very  devil  incarnation;  and,  in  my  conscience,  my 
conscience  is  but  a  kind  of  hard  conscience  to  offer  to  counsel 
me  to  stay  with  the  Jew.  The  fiend  gives  the  more  friendlv 
counsel:  I  will  run,  fiend;  my  heels  are  at  your  command- 
ment: I  vnll  run. 

Enter  Old  Gobbo,®  with  a  Basket. 

Oob.  Master,  yoimg  man,  you;  I  pray  you,  which  is  the 
way  to  master  Jews? 

Laun.  [Aside,]  O  heavens!  this  is  my  true  begotten  father, 
who,  hemg  more  than  sand-blind,*  hign-gravel  blind,  knows 
me  not:  —  I  wiU  try  confusions  with  him.  *® 

Gob.  Master,  young  gentleman,  I  pray  you,  which  is  the 
way  to  master  Jew's? 


1.  Put  yourself  into  motion. 

2.  It  was  formerly  a  figurative 
manner  of  expressing  a  scornful  re- 
jection of  anything  to  say,  /  scorn 
it  with  my  heels. 

3.  t.  e.  by  heaven.  A]  petty  oath. 

4.  To  smack,  to  taste. 

5.  To  budge,  to  move  from  the 
place. 

6.  The  Lord  preserve  me!  God 
be  merciful  to  me! 

7.  With  all  respect  be  it  said. 


8.  Steevens  surmised  that  as  Gobbo 
is  Italian  for  crook-back,  Shakespeare 
intended  the  old  man  to  be  re- 
presented with  that  deformity. 

9.  Sand-blind  is  a  term  for  a 
peculiar  defect  in  the  eyes,  by  which 
small  particles  appear  to  fly  before 
them.  Gravel  being  coarse  sand, 
high  gravel-blind  is  here  used  as  a 
Buperlatiye  of  sand-blind. 

10.  I  will  have  a  joke  with  him. 

2* 
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LauncelaL  Tom  up  on  your  right  hand  at  ihe  next  tunh 
ingy  but  at  the  next  tornmg  of  al^  on  your  left;  many,^  at 
the  very  next  tuning,  torn  of  no  hand,  *  but  turn  down  in- 
directly to  the  JewVhouge. 

Oooio.  By  God's  sonties, '  't  will  be  a  hard  way  to  hit* 
Can  you  tell  me  whether  one  Launcelot,  that  dwella  wifli  fahn, 
dwell  with  him,  or  no? 

Laun,  Talk  you  of  young  master  Launoelot?  —  [Aside,] 
Mark  me  now;  now  will  I  raise  the  waters.*  —  [To  him] 
Talk  you  of  young  master  Laancelot? 

Gob.  No  master,  Sir,  but  a  poor  man's  son:  his  fiaiher. 
though  I  say  it,  is  an  honest  exceeding  poor  man;  and,  Goa 
be  manked.  well  to  liye.* 

Laun.  Well,  let  his  father  be  what  a'  wiD,^  we  talk  of 
joang  master  Launcelot. 

Gob.    Your  worship's  friend,  and  Laancelot^  Sir. 

Zotm.  But  I  pray  you,  ergo,  old  man,  ergo,  I  beseech 
you,  talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot? 

Oob.    Of  Launcelo^  an  't  please  *  your  mastership. 

Lauuf  Ergo,  master  Launcelot  Talk  not  of  master  Laan- 
celot, father;  for  the  young  gmtleman  (acoordinff  to  fates 
and  destinies,  and  such  odd  sayings,  the  sisters  three .  and 
Buch  branches  of  learning,)  is,  indeed,  or,  as  you  woula  say, 
in  plain  terms,  gone  to  neaven. 

Gob.  Marry,  God  forbid !  the  boy  was  the  very  staff  of 
my  age,  my  yery  prop. 

Laun.  [Aside.]  Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel,  or  a  hovel-post 
a  staff,  or  a  prop?  —  [To  him.]    Do  you  know  me,  fattier r 

Gob.  Alack  the  day!*  I  know  you  not,  young  gentle- 
man; but,  I  nray  you,  tell  me,  is  my  boy,  (God  rest  ms  soul!) 
alive  or  deaa? 


1.  This  interjection,  formerly  so 
much  used,  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  practice  of  swear- 
ing by  the  Virgin  Mary. 

2.  Turn  on  no  hand,  do  not  turn 
at  all. 

3.  SonUes  is  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  *fltnt*,  formerly  written  saunc- 
tes.  Our  ancestors,  to  avoid  profane 
swearing,  often  sought  to  disguise 
the  words  by  abbreviations,  which 
ultimately  lost  even  their  similarity 
to  the  original  phrase.    We   have 


many  such  expressions  still  in  com- 
mon use. 

4.  To  hit,  to  find. 

5.  Now  I  '11  confuse  him,  or,  now 
I  '11  begin. 

6.  In  good  health. 

7.  The  a'  here  is  a  corruption  of 
he,  still  in  use  in  some  provincial 
dialects  of  England. 

8.  If  it  please. 

9.  Alack  the  day/ or,  alas  the  day! 
or,  alas  a  day!  is  equivalent  U^  ok! 
unhappy  day! 
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Launcelot.    Do  you  not  know  me^  father? 

Oobbo.    Alack^  Sir,  I  am  sand-blmd;  I  know  you  not. 

Laun.  Nay,  indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes,  you  might  fail 
of  the  knowing  me :  it  is  a  wise  father  t%^t  ^ows  his  own 
child.  Well,  old  man,  I  will  tell  you  news  of  your  son. 
[Kneels^  Giye  me  your  blessing:  truth  will  come  to  light: 
murder  cannot  he  hid  long,  a  man's  son  may,  but  in  the  end 
truth  will  out. 

Oob.  Pray  you.  Sir,  stand  up.  I  am  sure  you  are  not 
Launcelot,  my  boy. 

Laun.  Ftslj  you,'  let  's  haye  no  more  fooling  about  it, 
but  giye  me  your  blessing:  I  am  Launcelot,  your  boy  that 
was,  your  son  that  is,  your  child  that  shall  be. 

Gob.    I  cannot  thmk  you  are  my  son. 

Lcnm,  I  know  not  what  I  shall  think  of  that;  but  I  am 
Laimcelot,  the  Jew's  man,  and,  I  am  sure,  Margery,  your 
wife,  is  my  mother. 

Gob.  Her  name  is  Margery,  indeed:  I  'U  be  sworn,  if 
thou  be  Launcelot,  thou  art  mine  own  flesh  and  blood.  Lord ! 
worshipped  mi^ht  he  be!  what  a  beard  hast  thou  got:  thou 
hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin,  than  Dobbin  my  thill-horse  ^ 
has  on  his  tail. 

Lcttm.  It  should  seem,  then,  that  Dobbin's  tail  srows 
l>ackwfiurd:  I  am  sure  he  had  more  hair  of  his  tail,  man  I 
haye  of  my  face,  when  I  last  saw  him. 

Gob.  Lord!  how  art  thou  changed!  How  dost  thou  and 
thy  master  agree?  I  haye  brought  him  a  present  How  agree 
you  now? 

Laun.  Well,  well;  but  for  mine  own  part,  as  I  haye  set 
up  my  rest*  to  run  away,  so  I  will  not  rest  till  I  haye  run 
some  ground.  My  master  's  a  yery  •  Jew:  giye  him  a  present! 
giye  him  a  halter:  I  am  famish'd  in  his  seryice;  you  may 
tell*  eyery  finger  I  haye  with  my  ribs.  Father,  I  am  glad 
you  are  come:  giye  me^  your  present  to  one  master  Bassanio, 
who,  indeed,  giyes  rare  new  uyeries.  If  I  serye  not  him,  I 
will  run  as  far  as  God  has  any  ground.  —  O  rare  fortune! 


1.  t.  e.  skaft'honQ:  the  horse  that 
goes  between  the  shafts.  In  many 
editions  this  is  phill-horse. 

Stage  tradition,  not  improbably 
from  the  time  of  Shakspeare  himself, 
makes  Launcelot,  at  this  point,  kneel 
with  his.  back  to  the  sand-blind  old 


father,  who,  of  course,  mistakes  his 
long  black  hair  for  a  beard,  of  which 
his  face  is  perfectly  free. 

2.  t.  e.  determined. 

3.  Fery,  true,  real 

4.  To  teU,  to  count 

5.  (See  note  7,  page  13.) 
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here  comes  the  man:  —  to  him^  father;  for  I  am  a  Jew,  if 
I  serve  the  Jew  any  longer. 

Enter  Bass^IO;  with  LEONARDO;  and  Followers. 

Basaanio.  You  may  do  so;  —  but  let  it  be  so  haated;  that 
supper  be  ready  at  the  farthest  by  five  of  the  dock.  See 
these  letters  delivered:  put  the  liveries  to  making;  ^  and  desire 
Gratiano  to  come  anon*  to  my  lodging.         [Exit  a  Servant 

Launcelot.    To  him;  father. 

Oobbo.     God  bless  your  worship! 

Baaa.    Gramercy.'    Would'st  thou  aught  with  me? 

Oob.    Here  's  my  soU;  Sir,  a  poor  bojr,  — 

Laun.  Not  a  poor  boV;  Sir;  but  the  nch  Jew's  mau;  that 
would;  Sir;  —  as  my  father  shall  specify. 

Oob.  He  hath  a  great  infection;^  Sir;  as  one  would  say, 
to  serve  — 

LcEwn.  Indeed;  the  short  and  the  lone  iS;  I  serve  the  Jew, 
and  have  a  desire,  —  as  my  father  shall  specify. 

Oob.  His  master  and  he  (saving  your  worship's  reverence,) 
are  scarce  cater-cousins.^ 

LoBwn.  To  be  brief,  the  very  truth  iS;  that  the  Jew  having 
done  me  wron^;  doth  cause  mC;  —  as  my  father;  being,  I  hope, 
an  old  mau;  snail  frutify^  unto  you.. 

Oob.  I  have  here  a  dish  of  doves ;  that  I  would  bestow 
upon  your  worship;  and  mv  suit  is,  — 

Laun.  In  very  brief;  the  suit  is  impertinent ''  to  myself, 
as  your  lordship  shall  know  by  this  honest  old  man;  and, 
though  I  say  it,  though  old  man,  yet,  poor  man,  my  lather. 

Baaa.     One  speak  for  both.  —  What  would  you? 

Laun.     Serve  you.  Sir. 

Oob.     That  is  the  very  defect  ®  of  the  matter.  Sir. 

Baaa.    I  know  thee  well:  thou  hast  obtain'd  thy  suit. 
Shylock,  thy  master,  spoke  with  me  this  day. 
And  hath  preferred •  thee;  if  it  be  preferment. 


1.  Put  the  liveries  in  hand,  •*.  e. 
give  them  to  be  made. 

2.  Anon,  quickly,  directly. 

3.  Gramercy  is  contracted  from 
grant  me  mercy;  an  obsolete  ex- 
pression of  surprise. 

4.  Infection,  for  affectum. 

5.  Cater-cousin:  X  corruption  of 
qiLatre'Cousin,from  the  ridiculousness 
of  calling  cousin  or  relation  to  so 


remote  a  degree.  —  Perhaps  the  ex- 
pression they  lead  a  cat  and  dog  Hfe 
together  would  give  the  meaning 
here, which  is,  that  they  do  not  agree. 

6.  Frutifyf  for  notify. 

7.  Impertinent,  for  pertinent,  re- 
garding, concerning. 

8.  Defect,  for  effect. 

9.  To  prefer,  to  advance. 
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To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  service,  to  become 
The  follower  of  so  poor  a  gentleman. 

Launcelot.  The  old  proverb  is  very  well  parted  between 
my  master  Shylock  and  von,  Sir:  you  hav^  the  grace  of  Qt)d, 
Sir,  and  he  hath  enough.  ^ 

Bassanio.    Thou  speak'st  it  well.  —  Go,  father,  with  thy 

son.  — 
Take  leave  of  thy  old  master,  and  inquire 
My  lodging  out.  —  Give  him  a  livery        \To  his  folloioers. 
More  guarded*  than  his  fellows':  see  it  done. 

Laun.  Father,  in.  —  I  cannot  get  a  service,  —  no;  I 
have  ne'er ^  a  tongue  in  my  head,  —  Well;  \LooJctnq  on  hda 
palm;]  if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a  fairer  table,*  which  doth 
oflFer  to  swear  upon  a  book.' —  I  shall  have  good  fortune.'  — 
Go  to;  here  's  a  simple  line  of  life!^  here  's  a  small  trifle 
of  wives:  alas!  fifteen  wives  is  nothing:  eleven  widows,  and 
nine  maids,  is  a  simple  coming-in^  for  one  man;  and  then, 
to  'scape ''  drowning  thrice,  and  to  be  in  peril  of  my  life  with 
the  edge  of  a  feather-bed:® —  here  are  simple  'scapes!  Well, 
if  fortune  be  a  woman,  she  's  a  good  wench  for  this  gear.  *  — • 
Father,  come;  I  '11  take  my  leave  of  the  Jew  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye.  [Exeunt  Launcelot  and  Old  GOBBO. 

Bass.    I  pray  thee,  good  Leonardo,  think  on  this. 
These  things  bemg  bought,  and  orderly  bestoVd, 
Return  in  haste,  for  I  do  feast  to-night 
My  best-esteem'd  acquaintance:  hie  3iee;  go. 

Leonardo.    My  best  endeavours  shall  be  done  herein. 


Oratiano. 
Leon. 


Enter  Gratiano. 
Where  is  your  master? 


Yonder,  Si^  he  walks. 
[Exit  Leonardo. 


1.  The  proverb  referred  to  is,  *'The 
grace  of  God  is  better  than  riches/* 

2.  More  orDamented.  A  gicard  was, 
properly,  tho  border  of  a  germant, 
and  so  called  from  its  guarding  the 
stuff  from  being  tom^  but  it  was 
used  generally  for  the  ornaments  on 
a  dress,  such  as  gold  or  silver  lace,  &c, 

3.  Ne'er:  Never.  This  word,  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  seems  in  some  phrases 
to  have  the  sense  of  an  ac^ective: 
not  any;  but  in  reality  it  is  not 
ever: 


<*He  answered  to  him  never  a 
word,  insomuch  that  the  governor 
marvelled."  —  Matthefv,  xxvii.  14. 

4.  Table,  in  palmistry,  is  the  palm 
of  the  hand. 

5.  Well,  here  's  an  innocent  line 
of  life  (satirically.) 

6.  Coming-in,  revenue,  income.  A 
simple  coming-in,  a  bare  competency. 

7.  To  'secfe,  to  escape. 

8.  A  comical  allusion  to  the  dan- 
gers of  matrimouT. 

^.For  this  gear:  (SeenoteT,  page  4.) 
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Chratiano.    Signior  Bassanio! 

Baasanio.    Gratiano. 

Chrck.    I  have  a  suit  to  you. 

Baas.  You  have  obtained  it 

Chra.    You  must  not  deny  me.    I  must  go  with  you  to 

Belmont. 

Baas.    Why^  then  you  must:  but  hear  thee^  Gratiano. 
Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude  and  bold  of  voice;  — 
Parts^  that  become  thee  happily  enough, 
And  m  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults; 
But  where  thou  art  not  known,  why,  there  they  show 
Something  too  liberal.^    Pray  thee,  take  pain^ 
To  alla^  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty 
Thy  skipping  spirit,  lest  through  thy  wild  behaviour, 
I  be  misconstrued  in  the  place  I  go  to. 
And  lose  my  hopes. 

Gra,  Signior  Bassanio,  hear  me: 

If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit. 
Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then. 
Wear'  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely; 
Nay  more,  while  grace  ^  is  sayinff,  hood  mine  eyes 
Thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigh,  ana  say  amen; 
Use  all  the  observance  of  civility. 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent  ^ 
To  please  his  grandam,  ^  never  trust  me  more. 

Baaa.    Well,  we  shall  see  your  bearing. 

Qra.     Nay,  but  I  bar^  to-night;  you  snail  not  gage'  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night 

Baaa.  No,  that  were  pity. 

I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on 
Your  boldest  suit  of  mirth,  ^  for  we  have  friends 


1.  They  appear  somewhat  too 
licentious. 

2.  Pain  is  now  always  used  in 
the  plural  in  this  sense. 

3.  To  wear  is  now  used  exclusively 
of  articles  of  clothing,  and  not  as 
here  in  the  common  signification 
of  carry. 

4.  To  say  grace  is  a  term  applied 
to  the  short  prayer  said  before  and 
after  meals. 

5.  Who  knows  well  how  to  make 
a  parade  of  piety;  who  can  play 


the  sanctimonious.  Oitent  signifies 
commonly  appedranee,  shorn,  bat 
here  implies  parade,  or  display. 

6.  Grandam,  grandmother.  Jhm 
is  now  used  only  to  denote  the 
mother  of  brutes. 

7.  To  bar,  to  except. 

8.  To  gage,  usually  written  jmh^. 
to  measure,  t.  e.  to  judge. 

9.  To  adopt  your  merriest  humoor. 
A  suit  of  clothes  is  a  complete  dresi, 
the  one  part  corresponding  with  the 
other. 
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That  purpose  merriment    But  fare  you  well, 
I  have  some  businesB. 

Cfraiiano.    And  I  must  to  LorenzO;  and  the  rest; 
But  we  will  visit  you  at  supper-time.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  m. 

The  Same.    A  Room  in  Shtlock's  House. 

Enter  Jessica  and  Laungelot. 

Jessica,    I  am  sorry^  thou  wilt  leave  my  father  so: 
Our  house  is  hell^  and  ^ou^  a  merry  devil; 
Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness. 
But  fare  thee  well;  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee. 
And;  Launcelot;  soon  at  supper  shalt  thou  see 
LorenzO;  who  is  thy  new  master's  guest; 
Give  him  this  letter;  do  it  secretly^ 
And  80  farewell:  I  would  not  have  my  father 
See  me  in  talk  with  thee. 

Launcelot.  Adieu !  —  tears  exhibit  my  tongue.  ^  —  Most 
beautiful  pagan,  —  most  sweet  Jew!  If  a  Christian  did  not 
play  the  Knaye,  and  get  thee,  I  am  much  deceived:  but, 
iKlieu!  these  foolish  drops  do  somewhat  drown  my  manly 
spirit:  adieu!  [Exit. 

Jes.    Farewell,  good  Launcelot.  — 
Alack,  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me, 
To  b^  asham'd  to  be  my  falher^s  child! 
But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 
I  am  not  to  his  manners.    O  Lorenzo! 
If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife. 
Become  a  Christian,  and  thy  loving  wife.  [Exit. 

SCEKE  IV. 

The  Same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Gratiano,  Lorenzo,  Salabino,  and  Salanio. 

^  Lorenzo.    Nay,  we  will  slink  away  in  supper-time,* 
Disguise  us  at  my  lodging,  and  return 
All  m  an  hour. 


1.    Exhibit,  for    inhibit.      Tears  I     2.  i.  e,  during  supper. 
prevent  me  from  speaking.  | 
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Oratiano.    We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 

Balarino.  We  have  not  spoke  us  yet  of  torch-bearers.  ^ 

Scdanio.    'T  is  vile,  unless  it  may  be  quaintly  ordered,* 
And  better,  in  my  mind,  not  undertook. 

Lorenzo.  'T  is  now  out  four  o'clock:  we  have  two  hours 
To  furnish  us.  — 

Enter  LaunceloT;  with  a  letter. 

Friend  Xiauncelot,  what  's  the  news? 

Lawncelot.    An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up'   this,  it 
shall  seem  to  signify.  \Oiving  a  letter. 

Lor.    I  know  the  hand:  in  faith,  't  is  a  fair  hand; 
And  whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on, 
Is  the  fair  hand  that  writ 

OrcL.  Love-news  in  faith. 

Lcam.    Bjr  your  leave,  Sir. 

Lor,    Whither  goest  thou? 

Laun.  Marry,  Sur,  to  bid  my  old  master,  the  Jew,  to  sop 
to-night  with  my  new  master,  the  Christian. 

Lor,    Hold  here,  take  this.  —  Tell  gentle  JeBsica^ 
I  will  not  fail  her:  —  speak  it  privately; 
Go.  —  Gentlemen,  \EQGit  Laukcelot. 

Will  you  prepare  you  for  this  masque  to-mght? 
I  am  nrovided  of*  a  torch-bearer. 

8(uar.    Ay,  marry,  I  '11  be  gone  about  it  straight 

Solan.    And  so  will  I. 

Lor,  Meet  me,  and  Gratianoi 

At  Gratiano's  lodging  some  hour  hence.  ^ 

Solar.    'T  is  good  we  do  so.     [£a;eun^SALAB.ayu2SAUK. 

Ora.    Was  not  that  letter  from  fair  Jessica? 

Lor,    I  must  needs  tell  thee  all.    She  hath  directed. 
How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father's  house; 
What  gold,  and  jewels,  she  is  fumish'd  with; 
What  page's  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 


1.  Torch-bearers  seem  to  have  been 
a  constant  appendage  on  every  troop 
of  masks.  To  hold  a  torch  was  an- 
ciently no  degrading  office.  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Gentlemen  -  Pensioners 
attended  her  to  Cambridge,  and  held 
torches  while  a  play  was  acted  be- 
fore her  in  the  Chapel  of  King's  Col- 
lege, on  a  Sanday  evening.  —  So  in 
**Rom60  and  Juliet*',  Act  I,  scene  HI. : 


Romeo,    Give  me  a  torch,  — I  vn 
not  for  this  ambUng; 
Being  but  heavy,  I   will  bear  the 
light. 

Mereutio,    Nay,  gentle  Romeo,  we 
must  have  you  danoe. 

2.  Nicely  arranged. 

3.  To  break  uf,  to  break  opco. 

4.  Provided  mth. 

5.  In  about  an  hour  from  this  tine. 
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If  e'er  the  Jew  her  father  come  to  heaven, 
It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughter's  sake; 
And  never  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot, 
Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse, 
That  she  is  issue  to^  a  faithless  Jew,     « 
Gome,  go  with  me:  peruse  this,  as  thou  goest. 
Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torch-bearer. 


[Exeunt. 


The  Same. 


SCENE  V. 
Before  Shylock's  House. 


Enter  Shylock  and  Launcelot. 

Skvlock.  Well,  thou  shalt  see;  thy  eyes  shall  be  thy  judge. 
The  difference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio.  — 
What,  Jessica!  —  thou  shalt  not  gormandize,  * 
As  thou  hast  done  with  me;  —  What,  Jessica!  — 
And  sleep  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out  — 
Why,  Jessica,  I  say! 

l^auncelot.  Why,  Jessica! 

Shy.    Who  bids  thee  call?    I  do  not  bid  thee  call. 

Lanm.    Your  worship  was  wont  to  tell  me,   that  I  could 
do  nothing  without  bidding. 

Enter  Jessica. 

Jessica.    Call  vou?    What  is  your  will? 

iSKy.    I  am  bid  forth'  to  supper,  Jessica: 
There  are  mv  keys.  —  But  wherefore  should  I  go? 
I  am  not  bid.  for  love;  they  flatter  me: 
But  yet  I  '11  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 
The  prodigal  Christian.  —  Jessica,  my  girl. 
Look  to  my  house:  —  I  am  right  loath  to  go.* 
There  is  some  ill  a  brewing  towards  my  rest,* 
For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night. 

Laun,    I  beseech  you,  Sir,  go:  my  young  master  doth  ex- 
pect your  reproach.® 

my.    So  do  I  his. 


1.  That  she  is  descended  from. 

2.  Thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  gor- 
mandize. 

8.  i  am  invited  out.  Bid  in  old 
language  was  frequently  used  for 
invite. 

4.  I  am  most  unwilling  to  go. 
Itight  in  this  sense,  corresponding 


to  the  German  xt6^t,  anciently  in 
common  use,  is  now  in  disuse  in 
England;  it  is,  however,  still  to  be 
heard  in  some  parts  of  America. 

5.  There  is  some  ctU  plotting 
against  my  rest;  I  hare  a  forebod- 
ing of  eyil. 

6.  Reproach,  for  epproaeh. 
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Launcelot.  And  they  have  conspired  together:  —  I  will  not 
say;  you  shall  see  a  masque;  but  if  you  do,  then  it  wai  not 
for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a  bleeding  on  black  Monisj 
last;  ^  at  six  o'clock  i'  the  morning;  falling  out  *  that  year  on 
Ash- Wednesday  wa^  four  year  in  the  afternoon. 

Shylock.  What!  are  there  masques? — Hear  you  me,  Jessict: 
Lock  up  my  doors:  and  when  you  hear  the  dram; 
And  the  vile  squeaKing  of  the  wry-neck'd  fife;  ' 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  theU;  ■ 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  witn  yamish'd  &ceB, 
But  stop  my  house's  earS;  I  mean  my  casements: 
Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 
My  sober  house.  —  By  Jacob's  sta£^  I  swear, 
I  naye  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  ^  to-ni^ht; 
But  I  will  go.  —  Go  you  Defore  me,  sirrah: 
Say;  I  wiU  come. 

Laun.    I  will  go  before.  Sir.  —  Mistress,   look  out  it 

window,  for  all  this; 
There  will  come  a  Christian  by. 
Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye.^  [Exd  Lajob. 

Shy,    What  says  that  fool  of  Bazar's  ^  offspring?  ha! 

Jessica.    His  words  were,  farewell  mistress;  nothing  else. 

Shy.    The  patch ^  is  kind  enough;  but  a  huge  fee&T; 
Snail-slow  in  profit;  and  he  sleeps  oy  day 
More  than  the  wild  cat:  drones  nive  not  with  me,* 
Therefore  I  part  with  him,  and  part  with  him 
To  one  that  I  would  haye  him  help  to  waste 


1.  t.  e,  Easter  Monday,  which  was 
called  Black-Monday  from  the  severe 
weather  on  that  day,  in  the  year 
1360 ,  when  many  of  Edward  III.'s 
soldiers,  then  before  Paris,  were 
frozen  to  death.  Anciently  a  super- 
stitious belief  was  attached  to  the 
accident  of  bleeding  at  the  nose, 

2.  To  fidl  out,  to  happen. 

3.  The  performer  is  here  meant, 
not  the  instrument 

4.  t.  e,  out  of  my  house. 

5.  It  is  a  common  expression  to 
say  anything  is  worth  a  Jew's  eye, 
meaning  it  is  worth  such  a  sum  of 
money  as  in  the  time  of  the  perse- 


cution of  the  Jews  a  rich  Jew  would 
pay  to  save  the  loss  of  an  eye. 

6.  Hagar  was  the  mother  of  Iih- 
mael,  by  Abraham. 

7.  The  fool  is  good  enougL  The 
term  patch,  for  a  fool,  is  suppoied  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  psitM, 
or  many-coloured,  garments  of  the 
court  jesters,  or  fools,  of  those  dayi. 
The  expression  occurs  frvqaenUj 
in  Shakspeare. 

8.  I  '11  have  no  drones  in  my  bee* 
hive,  t.  e.  in  my  house.  A  infi^ 
is  a  bee  which  niakes  no  honey,  tad 
fs  an  epithet  applied  to  an  i^ 
person. 
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His  borroVd  purse.  —  Well,  Jessica^  go  in: 

Perhaps  I  will  return  immediatehr. 

Do,  as  I  bid  you;  shut  doors  after  you: 

Fast  bind,  fast  find, 

A  proyeri)  never  stale  in  thrifly  mind.^  \Ktie. 

Jtasica.    Farewell;  and  if  my  fortune  be  not  crost,^ 
I  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter,  lost.  \EaiU 


SCENE  VI. 

llie  Same. 

Emter  Grahano  and  Salabino,  masgued. 

Cfraiiano.   This  is  the  pent-house,'  under  which  Lorenzo 
Desir'd  us  to  make  stand. 

Sddarino.  His  hour  is  almost  past 

Cfra.    And  it  is  marvel  he  out-dwells^  his  hour. 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Balar.    O!  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly^ 
To  seal  love's  bonds  new-made,  than  they  are  wont^ 
To  keep  obliged  faith  ^  unforfeitedl 

Ora.   That  ever  holds:®  who  riseth  from  a  feast. 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down? 
Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures,  with  the  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  jlace  them  first  ?^    All  things  that  are, 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoy'd.. 
How  like  a  younker,  or  a  prodigal. 
The  scarfed  Dark  ^^  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hng^d  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wiadU^ 
How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return; 
With  over-weather'd  ribs,^^  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind! 


,  1.  A  proverb  never  forgotten  by 
a  good  housewife. 

S.  To  cross,  to  thwart,  to  obstract, 
to  Under. 

8.  Pent-house,  a  projecting  shed. 

4.  To  otU-dfveU,  to  out-stay,  ffe 
eut-dweUs  his  hour,  that  he  does  not 
keep  the  time  agreed  upon. 

5.  In  allusion  to  the  doves  by 
nidch  Venus'  chariot  is  drawn. 

6.  Wont,  accustomed. 


7.  1.  e.  forced  faith. 

8.  That  is  always  the  case. 

9.  That  makes  the  return  journey 
with  the  same  fire  with  which  he 
made  the  first  way. 

10.  t.  e.  the  vessel  decorated  with 
flags  and  streamers. 

11.  Fondled  and  embraced  by  the 
wanton  wind. 

12.  With  ribs,  or  sides,  damaged 
by  wind  and  weather. 
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Enter  LOBENZO. 
Salarino.   Here  comes  Lorenzo :  —  more  of  this  heroifier, 
Lorenzo.  Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long  abode;^ 
Not  I,  but  my  affairs  have  made  you  wait: 
When  you  shall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for  wives, 
I  '11  watch  as  long  for  you  then.  —  Approach; 
Here  dwells  my  father  Jew:  —  Ho!  who  's  within! 

Enter  JESSICA  above,  in  boy's  clothes. 

Jessica.    Who  are  you?  Tell  me  for  more  certainty, 
Albeit  I  'U  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue. 

Lor.    Lorenzo,  and  thy  love. 

Jes.    Lorenzo,  certain ;  and  my  love,  indeed, 
For  whom  love  I  so  much?    And  now  who  knows. 
But  you,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  yours? 

Lor.   Heaven;  and  thy  thoughts  are  witness  that  tiuHittt 

Jes.    Here,  catch  this  casket:  it  is  worth  the  pains. 
I  am  glad  't  is  nieht,  you  do  not  look  on  me, 
For  I  am  much  auiamd  of  my  exchange; 
'But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit; 
For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush 
To  see  me  thus  transtormed  to  a  boy. 

Lor.    Descend,  for  you  must  be  my  torch-bearer. 

Jes.    What!  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames? 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too  too  light.* 
Whv,  't  is  an  office  of  discovery,  love. 
And  I  should  be  obscur'd,  ■ 

Lor.  So  are  you,  sweet. 

Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy. 
But  come  at  once; 

For  the  close  ni^ht  doth  play  the  run-away,* 
And  we  are  stay  d  for  at  Bassanio's  feast. 

Jes.     I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 
With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight 

\Sxit,  from  abo 

Gratiano,    Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Gentile,  ^  and  no  Je\ 


1.  For  my  long  tarrying;  for  my 
having  been  so  long. 

2.  The  word  too  is  sometimes 
doubled  to  increase  its  emphasis. 

3.  It  is  an  office  likely  to  lead  to 
my  discovery,  dear,  and  I  should  be 
hidden  from  view. 


4.  For  the  dark  night  is  ptsi 
away,  and  we  are  awaited  at,  • 

5.  Gentile  had  the  double  meu 
of  a  heathen  and  one  iv«0  bom 
gentle.  In  the  latter  signifiea 
gentile  is  now  obsolete. 
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Lor.    Beahrew  me,  *  but  I  love  her  heartily; 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her. 
And  fair  she  iS;  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true. 
And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  prov'd  herself; 
And  therefore;  Uke  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true, 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul. 

Enter  JESSICA. 
What,  art  thou  come?  —  On,  gentlemen;  away! 
Our  masquing  mates  by  this  time  for  us  stay. 

[Exit  with  Jessica  and  Salabino. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Antonio.    Who's  there? 

Gratiano.    Signior  Antonio? 

Ant,    Fie,  fie,  Ghratiano!  where  are  all  the  rest? 
'T  is  nine  o'clock;  our  friends  all  stay  for  you. 
No  masque  to-night :  the  wind  is  come  about,  * 
Bassanio  present^  will  go  aboard:  . 
I  have  sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  you. 

Qra.    I  am  glad  on  't:  I  desire  no  more  delight. 
Than  to  be  under  sail,  and  gone  to-night.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  vn. 

Belmont.    An  Apartment  in  Portia's  House. 

ErUer  POBTIA,  with  the  Pbince  of  Mobocco,  and  both  their 

Trains. 

Portia,    Gk),  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince.  — 
Now  make  your  choice. 

Morocco.    The  first,  of  gold,  who '  this  inscription  bears, 
^^Who  choospth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire." 
The  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries;  — 
'^Who  chooseth  me,  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves." 
This  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as  blunt;  — 


1.  Beskrew  me,  curse  me.  This  im- 
precation is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  shrew  mouse,  whose  bite 
is  said  to  be  poisonous,  and  therefore 
a  severe  curse;  some  lexicographers 
derive  it  from  the  German  l»ef(^rden. 
A  shrew  is  a  scolding  woman. 


2.  t.  e.  the  wind  has  changed. 

3.  Who  is  often  to  be  found  in 
the  old  authors  applied  to  things, 
as  we  now,  not  improperly,  use  2ie 
possessive  case,  whose,  of  things  as 
well  as  of  persons.  * 
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''Who  chooseth  me  most  give  and  hasard  all  he  hath." 
How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right? 

Portia.    The  one  of  them  contains  my  pictnre,  prince: 
If  yoii  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  withalt^ 

Morocco.     Some  god  direct  my  judgment!    Let  me  u 
I  will  survey  th'  inscriptionB  back  again: 
What  says  this  leaden  casket? 

''Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hasard  all  he  hath.'' 
Must  give  —  For  what?  for  lead?  hazard  for  lead? 
This  casket  threatens:  men^  that  hazard  all. 
Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages: 
A  ffolden  nund  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross; 
I  '11  then  nor  give,  nor  hazard^  aught  for  leacL 
What  says  the  silver,  with  her  virgin  hue? 
"Who  chooseth  me  snidl  get  as  much  as  he  deserves." 
As  much  as  he  deserves?  —  Pause  there^  Morocco^ 
And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand.* 
If  thou  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation, 
Thou  dost  deserve  enough;  and  yet  enough 
May  not  extend  so  far  as  to  the  lady; 
And  yet  to  be  afeard'  of  my  deservms 


'i 


Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself. 
As  much  as  I  deserve?  —  Why,  that  's  the  lady: 
I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  ^  and  in  fortunes. 
In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding; 
But  more  that  these  in  love  I  do  deserve. 
What  if  I  stray'd  no  farther,  but  chose  here?  — 
Let  's  see  once  more  this  saying  grav'd  in  gold: 
"Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  iraat  many  men  desire." 
Why,  that  's  the  lady;  all  the  world  desires  her: 
From  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  they  come^ 
To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint. 
The  Hyrcanian  ^  deserts,  and  the  vasty  wilds  ^ 
Of  wide  Arabia,  are  as  through-fares^  now, 


1.  Withal,  at  the  same  time. 

2.  With  a  steady  hand. 

3.  Afeard,  afraid.  This  word  is 
now  obsolete  in  literature,  but  is 
in  common  use  among  the  lower 
classes  in  England,  and  is  therefore 
usually  regarded  as  a  vulgarism, 
although  originally  a  good  word. 


4.  Undervaluing  of  myself.  ^ 
disable  formerly  meant  to  imft 
to  detract  from,  (See  note  l,piffB 

5.  By  birth  I  am  dcserringon 

6.  Hyrcania  is  a  large  countrj 
Asia,  at  the  north  of  ParfhUi 
west  of  Media. 

7.  Vast  widemesses. 

8.  Through-fares,  thorongbfan 
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For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia: 

The  watery  kingdom,  whose  ambitions  head 

Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 

To  stop  the  foreign  spirits,  but  they  come, 

As  o^er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia. 

One  of  these  three  contains  hw  heavenly  picture. 

Is  't  like,  that  lead  contains  her?    'T  were  damnation. 

To  think. so  base  a  thought:  it  were  too  gross 

To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  me  obscure  grave.  ^ 

Or  shall  I  think  in  silver  she  's  immur'd. 

Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold?* 

O  sinful  thought!     Never  so  rich  a  gem 

Was  set  in  worse  than  gold.     They  have  in  England 

A  coin,  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel ' 

Stamped  in  gold,  but  that 's  insculp'd  upon; 

But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 

Lies  all  within.  —  DeKver  me  the  key:    . 

Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  mayl 

Portia.    There,  take  it,  prince;  and  if  my  form  lie  there, 
Then  I  am  yours.  [He  unlocks  the  golden  casket. 

Morocco.  O  helll  what  have  we  here? 

A  carrion  death,  within  whose  emp^  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll.    I  '11  read  the  writing. 

"All  that  glisters  in  not  gold; 
Often  have  you  heard  that  told: 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold, 
But  my  outside  to  behold: 
Qilded  tombs  do  worms  infolds* 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold. 
Young  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old, 


1.  It  (the  lead)  would  be  too  base 
even  to  enclose  her  shroud  in  the 
dark  grave.  The  ribs  si^ified  the 
sides  generally,  as  in  the  line,  Act  I . 
scene  1: 

"Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than 
her  ribsT 
to  rib  would  therefore  be  to  fofnn 
the  sides,  to  enclose  on  all  sides. 
Cerecloth  is  cloth  smeared  over  with 
glutinous  matter,  used  to  wounds 
and  braises;  here  meaning  shrotid, 
from  the  Egyptian  .mummies  having 

Merchant  of  Venice. 


been  enveloped  in  linen  besmeared 
with  gums. 

2.  t.  e.  purified  gold. 

8.  The  an/fel  was  a  piece  of  money 
coined  and  impressed  with  an  angel, 
in  memory  of  an  observation  of  Pope 
Gregory,  that  the  pagan  Angli,  or 
English,  were  so  beautiful,  that  if 
they  were  Christians,  they  would 
be  Angelit  or  angels.  The  value  of 
this  coin  was  ten  shillings,  or  half 
a  sovereign  (pound  sterhng)  of  the 
present  day. 
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Your  answer  had  not  been  inacroll'd: 
Fare  you  well;  your  suit  is  cold." 

Cold;  indeed;  and  labour  lost: 

Then,  farewell;  heat;  and,  welcome^  frost  — 
Portia,  adieu.    I  have  too  griev'd  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave:  thus  losers  part.  [Ea 

Pbr.    A  gentle  riddance.^  —  Draw  the  curtains:  ffo. 
Let  all  of  his  complexion  choose  me  so.  \Exm 

SCENE  vm. 

Venice.    A  Street. 
Enter  Salabino  ani  Salanio. 

Sodarino.  Why  man,  I  saw  Bassanio  under  sail: 
With  him  is  Gratiano  gone  along; 
And  in  their  sh^  I  'm  surC;  Lorenzo  is  not. 

Salanio,     Thelvillain  Jew  with  outvies  rais'd  .the  iM 
Who  went  with  him  to  search  Bassanio's  ship. 

Salar.    He  came  too  latC;  the  shin  was  under  sail: 
But  there  the  duke  was  given  to  unaerstand^ 
That  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together 
Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica. 
Besides^  Antonio  certified  the  duke, 
They  were  not  with  Bassanio  in  his  ship. 

Salon.    I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confiis'd; 
So  strai^e,  outrageous,  and  so  variable, 
As  the  do|;  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets: 
'Tily  daughter!  -^^  O  my  ducats!  —  O  my  daughter! 
Fled  with  a  Christian?  —  O  my  Christian  ducats! 
Justice!  the  law!  my  ducats,  and  my  daughter! 
A  sealed  bag,  two  sealed  bags  of  ducats, 
Of  double  ducats,  stoFn  from  me  by  my  daughter! 
And  jewels!  two  stones,  two  rich  and  precious  stones, 
Stol'n  by  my  daughter!  —  Justice!  find  the  girl! 
She  hath  the  stones  upon  her,  and  the  ducats!" 

Scdar.    Why,  aU  tne  boys  in  Venice  follow  him. 
Crying,  his  stones,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats. 

Scuan.    Let  ggod  Antomo  look  he  keep  his  day. 
Or  he  shall  pay  for  this. 

Salar.  Marry,  well  remember'd. 

1.  A  welcome  dcliyerance.  'A  good  I  riddance  is  a  common  phrase  of  tl 

I  present  day. 
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I  reasoned  ^  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday; 
Who  told  me,  in  the  narrow  seas  that  part 
The  French  and  English;  there  miscarried^ 
A  Vessel  of  our  country,  richly  fraught. ' 
I  thought  upon  Antonio  when  he  told  me, 
And  -msh'd  in  silence  that  it  were  not  his. 

Salamo.  You  were  best  to  tell*  Antonio  what  you  hear; 
Yet  do  not  suddenly,  for  it  may  grieve  him. 

Salarino,    A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth. 
I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part. 
Bassanio  told  him,  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return:  he  answer'd  —  "Do  not  so;, 
Slubber^  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio, 
But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time :  * 
And  for  the  Jews  bond,  whidi  he  hath  of  me,^ 
Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love.       ^ 
Be  merry;  and  employ  your  chiefest  thougnts 
To  courtship,  and  sucn  fair  ostents  of  love  ^ 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there." 
And  even  there,  his  eye  bein^  big  with  tears, 
Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him. 
And  with  a£Fection  wondrous  sensible 
He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand ;  and  so  they  parted. 

Sedan.    I  think,  he  only  loves  the  world  for  him. 
I  pray  thee,  let  us  eo,  and  find  him  out, 
And  ^cken  his  enoubraced  heaviness® 
With  some  delight  or  other. 

Solar.  Do  we  so.  .    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IX. 
Belmont.    An  Apartment  in  Portia's  House. 
£nter  Nemssa,  teith  a  Servitor. 
Nerisaa.  Quick,  quick,  I  pray  thee ;  draw  the  curtain  straight. 

5.  To  slubber,  to  do  a  thing  hastily, 
and  consequently  imperfectly. 

6.  Stay  till  the  time  is  ripe,  t.  e. 
as  long  as  your  business  renders 
necessary. 

7.  i.  e.  show  of  love.  (See  note  5, 
page  24.) 

8.  And  enliven  the  melancholy 
with  which  he  is  overcome;  and 
ddspel  his  melancholy. 

8* 


1.  •*.  e.  I  conversed. 

2.  To  miscarry,  to  be  lost,  to  be 
wrecked. 

3.  Richly  laden.  Fraught  was  the 
past  participle  of  to  freight,  t.  e.  to 
load;  but  fraught  being  now  used 
as  an  adjective,  to  freight  has  be- 
come a  regular  verb. 

4.  You  had  better  tell,  would  be 
the  language  of  to-day. 
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The  prince  of  Arraeon  hath  ta'en  hiB  oalih, 
And  comes  to  his  dection  presently.  ^ 

Enter  the  PRINCE  OF  Abragon,  Pobtia«  tmd  their  Traint, 
Flowrtah  of  eomUa. 

Portia.    Beholdy  there  stand  the  oasketa,  noble  prinee. 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  contain'd. 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solenmia'd; 
But  if  you  fail;  without  more  speedbi  my  lord. 
You  must  be  gone  firom  hence  mmiediately. 

Arragon.    1  am  enjoin'd  by  oath  to  obserre  three  flungi: 
First;  never  to  unfold  to  any  one 
Which  casket  't  was  I  chose:  next,  if  I  fidl 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  fife 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  mamage:  lastly. 
If  I  do  fail  in  fortune  of  my  choice, 
Immediatelv  to  leave  you  and  be  gone. 

JR>r.    To  tiiese  injunctions  every  one  doth  swear. 
That  comes  to  hazarcl  for  my  worfliless  selC 

Ar.    And  so  have  I  address'd  me.*    Fortune  bow 
To  my  heart's  hope!  —  Ghold,  silver,  and  base  lead. 
^^Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hasard  all  he  hath:" 
You  shall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give,  or  hasard. 
What  says  the  golden  chest?  ha!  let  me  see:  — 
'niVbo  choosQth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire." 
What  many  men  desire:  —  that  many  may  be  meant 
By'  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show, 
mt  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach. 
Which  pries  not  to  th'  interior,  but,  like  the  martlet,^ 
Builds  m  the  weather,  on  tiie  outward  wall, 
Even  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty, 
I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desure. 
Because  I  will  not  jump^  with  oonmion  spirits. 
And  rank  me  with  the  Darbaroius  multitud!es. 
Why,  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-house } 


1.  t.  e.  now,  immediately.  (See 
note  4,  page  7.) 

2.  And  I  have  so  prepared  myself. 
To  dress  is  derived  from  the  French 
dresser,  and  implies,  to  direct,  to 
insiruet,  U^  prepare;  in  the  last  sense 
we  say  to  dress  a  piece  of  meat,  t.  e. 
to  cook  or  prepare  it. 


8.  t.  e,  of  the  fool  multitude.  Bf 
and  of  were  formerly  used  in^- 
ferently. 

4.  MarUei,  a  kind  of  swaUow. 

5.  To  jumw,  to  agree  with.  TUi 
word  was  formerly  mudi  used  in  thii 
sense,  butnowsignifletoiilyto/iiV 
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Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear: 

'^Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  mudb  as  he  deserves;" 

And  well  said  too;  for  who  shall  so  about 

To  cosen  fortune;  and  be  honourable^ 

Without  the  stamp  of  merit  ?^    Let  none  presume 

To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 

O!  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices. 

Were  not  deriv'd*  corruptlj!  and  that  clear  honour 

Were  purchas'd  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer! 

How  many  then  snould  cover,  that  stand  bare; 

How  many  be  commanded,  that  command: 

How  mucn  low  peasantry  would  then  be  glean'd 

From  the  true  seed  of  honour;  and  how  much  honour 

Pick'd  firom  the  chaff  and  rain'  of  the  times, 

To  be  new  vamish'd!    Well,  but  to  my  choice: 

^'Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  h^  deserves." 

I  will  assume  desert:  Qive  me  a  key  for  this. 

And  instantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here. 

Ihrtia.    Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  you  find  there. 
ArragofL    What  s  here?  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot, 
Presenting  me  a  schedule?  I  will  read  it. 
How  mudi  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia! 
How  much  unlike  my  hopes,  and  my  deservinssi 
''Who  chooseth  me  snail  nave  as  much  as  he  aeserves." 
Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head? 
Is  that  my  prize?  are  my  deserts  no  better? 

J%r.    To  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices. 
And  of  opposed  natures. 

Ar.  What  is  here? 

''The  fire  seven  times  tried  this: 

Seven  times  tried  that  jud^ent  is. 

That  did  never  choose  amiss. 

Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss; 

Such  have  but  a  shadoVs  bliss. 

There  be  fools  alive,  I  wis,  ^ 


1.  For  who  would  endeayonr  to 
deceive  fortone,  to  be  honoured, 
without  being  stamped  by  merit; 

2.  To  deri^,  to  obtun. 

3.  Buin  here  means  re/use,  rub- 
bish.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase 
is, — How  much  meanness  would  be 
found  among  the  great,  and  how 


much  greatness  among  the  mean. 
4.  /  wis,  1  know,  certainly.  This 
expression,  derived  from  the  German 
gewif ,  was  originally  used  as  an 
adverb  and  written  with  a  small  t; 
in  Shakspeare,  however,  it  is  always 
written  with  a  capital  /,and  is  used 
therefore  as  a  pronoun  and  a  verb. 
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Silver'd  o'er;  and  bo  web  this. 
Take  what  wife  you  will  to  bed, 
I  will  ever  be  your  head: 
So  begone:  you  are  aped.'' 
Still  more  fool  I  shaU  appear 
^  SZ  ^^  ^^®  ^  linger  here: 

With  one  fooFs  head  I  came  to  woo^ 
But  I  go  away  with  two.  — 
Sweet,  adieu.    I  11  keep  my  oath. 
Patiently  to  bear  my  wrotL* 

[Exeum  AsBAQOV,  and  lirum. 

Portia.    Thus  hath  the  candle  singed  the  motL 
O.  these  deliberate  fools!  when  they  do  choose; 
Tney  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 

Neriaaa,    The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy:  — 
Handng  and  wiving  goes  by  destinv. 

Par.    Come,  draw  the  curtain,  Nerissa. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Messenger.  Where  is  my  lady? 

Par.  Here;  what  would  my  lord?* 

Mess.    Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  your  gate 
A  youn^  Venetian,  one  that  comes  before 
To  signify  the  approaching  of  his  lord, 
From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets;' 
To  wit,*  (besides  commends,  and  courteous  breath,) 
Gifts  of  rich  value;  yet  I  have  not  seen* 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love. 
A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet. 
To  snow  how  costiy  summer  was  at  hand, 
As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord. 

For.    No  more,  I  pray  thee:  I  am  half  afeard. 
Thou  wilt  say  anon  he  is  some  kin  to  thee. 
Thou  spend'st  such  high-day  wit*  in  praising  him.  — 
Come,  come,  Nerissa;  for  I  long  to  see 
^ Quick  Cupid's  post,  tiiat  comes  so  mannerly. 

Nerissch    Bassanio,  lord  Love,  if  thy  wiU  it  be.     [Eoceunt. 


1.  JVreth,  misfortune.    Obsolete. 

2.  This  is  bat  a  playful  reply  of 
Portia's  to  the  question  of  the  mes- 
senger, and  does  not  imply  that  he 
was  really  a  nobleman. 


3.  Perceptible,  tangible  salutatioDS. 

4.  To  mt,  that  is  to  say. 

5.  I  have  never  yet  seen. 

6.  Holiday  wit. 
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ACT  m.: 

SCENE  I.     Venice.     A  Street 
Enter  Salanio  and  Salarino. 


Salanio.    Now,  what  news  on  the  Rialto? 

Scdarino.  Why,  yet  it  lives  there  oncheck'd/  that  Antonio 
hath  a  ship  of  rich  lading  wreck'dj  on  the  narrow  seas;  th^ 
Goodwins,^  I  think  they  call  the  place:  a  very  dangerous 
flat,  and  fatal,  where  the  carcasses  of  many  a  tall  ship  lie 
buried,  as  they  say,  if  my  gossip,^  report,  be  an  honest 
woman  of  her  word. 

Solan,  I  would  she  were  as  lying  a  ffossip  in  that,  as 
ever  knapped*  ginger,  or  made  her  neighbours  believe  she 
wept  for  tne  death  of  a  third  husband.  But  it  is  true,  without 
any  slips  of  prolixty,  or  crossing  the  plain  high-way  of  talk, 
that  the  good  Antonio,  the  honest  Antonio,  —  O,  that  I  had 
a  title  good  enough  to  keep  his  name  company!  — 

Salar.     Come,  the  full  stop.* 

Salan.  Hal  —  what  say'st  thou? —  Why  the  end  is,  he 
hath  lost  a  ship. 

Solar.    I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his  losses. 

Salan.  Let  me  say  amen  betimes,  lest  the  devil  cross  my 
prayer;  for  here  he  comes  in  the  likeness  of  a  Jew.  — 

Enter  Shylock. 
How  now,  Shylock?  what  news  among  the  merchants? 

Shylock.  xou  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well  as  you, 
of  my  daughter's  flight. 

J&Uar.  That  's  certain:  I,  for  my  part,  knew  the  tailor 
that  made  the  wings  she  flew  withal.^ 

Salan.  And  Shylock,  for  his  own  part,  knew  the  bird 
was  fledg'd;  and  then,  it  is  the  complexion^  of  them  all  to 
leave  the  dam. 

Shy.     She  is  damned  for  it. 

ScUan^     That  's  certain,  if  the  devil  may  be  her  judge. 

Shy.    My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel! 


1.  ».  e,  it  is  not  yet  contradicted. 

2.  The  Goodwin  sands,  on  the  east 
coast  of  England,  about  10  English 
miles  in  length  and  3  or  4  in  breath; 
they  form  a  very  dangerous  impe- 
diment to  navigation. 

3.  t.  e.  my  informant.    A  gossip 


is  a  chattering  woman,   ori^nally 
at  a  christening. 

4.  To  knap,  to  snap,  t.  e.  to  break, 
to  crack 

5.  t.  e.  the  end. 

6.  Withal  is  sometimes,  as  here, 
used  for  with. 

7.  CompUxion,  nature. 
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Salanio.  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion!  rebek  it  at  these  yean? 

Shylock.    I  say,  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Saiarino.  There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flesh  and 
hers,  than  between  jet  and  ivory;  more  between  jour  Uoods, 
than  there  is  between  red  wine  and  rhenish.  ^  But  teQ  u, 
do  you  hear  whether  Antonio  have  had  any  loss  at  aea  or  no? 

iS&y.  There  I  have  another  bad  match :  *  a  bankrupt,  a 
prodigal,  who  dare  scarce  show  his  head  on  the  Bialto;  — 
a  b^gar,  ^t  used  to  come  so  smug*  upon  the  mart — Let 
him  Took  to  his  bond:  he  was  wont  to  call  me  usurer;— let 
him  look  to  his  bond:  he  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  ChristiaB 
courtesy;  —  let  him  look  to  his  bond. 

Solar,  Why.  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou  wilt  not  take 
his  flesh:  what  s  that  good  for?  « 

Shy.  To  bait  fish  vdthal:  if  it  will  feed  nothing  else,  it 
will  feed  my  revenge.  He  hath  disgraced  me,  and  hindered 
me  half  a  million;  l{tughed  at  my  losses,  mocked  at  my  ^aini, 
scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my  barj^ains,  cooled  my  fnendi, 
heated  mine  enemies;  and  what  's  his  reason?  I  am  a  Jew. 
Hath  not  a/Jew  eyes?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organcf,  dimen- 
sions, senses,  affections,  passions?  fed  with  die  same  food, 
hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseaaea, 
healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same 
winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is?  if  you  pnck  us,  do 
we  not  bleed?  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh?  if  yoa 
poison  us,  do  we  not  die?  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we 
not  revenge?  If  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will  resem- 
ble you  in  that  If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian.,  what  is  lus 
humility?  reven£;e.  If  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should 
his  sufferance  *  be  by  Christian  example?  why,  revenge.  The 
villainy ^^  you  teach  me,  I  will  execute;  and  it  shall  go  hard 
but  I  will  better  the  instruction. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Servant  Gentiemen,  my  master  Antonio  is  at  his  houae^ 
and  desires  to  speak  with  you  both. 

Salar.    We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  him. 

Solan.    Here  comes  anotner  of  the  tribe:   a  third  cannot 
be  matched,  unless  the  devil  himself  turn  Jew. 
[Exeunt  Salan.,  Salab.,  and  Servant 

4.  Sufferance,  patience,  moderatioB. 


t.  Bhenish,  Rhine  wine. 

2.  Match,  bargain. 

3.  Smug,  apracc,.  neatly  dreascd. 


5.  Fillainy,  now  written  f tOiaif- 
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Enter  Tubal. 

Shvlock.  How  now,  Tubal?  what  news  from  Genoa?  hast 
thou  round  my  daughter? 

Tubed.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her^  but  cannot 
find  her. 

8hy.  Why  there,  there,  there ;  there!  a  diamond  gone, 
cost  me  two  thousana  ducats  in  Frankfort.  The  curse  never 
fell  upon  our  nation  till  now;  I  never  felt  it  till  now:  —  two 
thousand  ducats  in  that ;  and  other  precious,  precious  jewels.  — 
I  would,  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels 
in  her  ear!  would  she  were  hearsed  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats  ^ 
in  her  coffin!  No  news  of  them?  —  Why,  so;  —  and  I  know  " 
not  what  's  spent  in  the  search:  Why  thou -^ loss  upon  loss! 
the  thief  gone  with  so  much,  and  so  much  to  find  the  thief, 
and  no  satisfaction,  no  revenge ;  nor  no  ill  luck  stirring;  ^  but 
what  lights*  o'  my  shoulders;  no  sighs,  but  o'  my  breathing; 
no  tears,  but  o'  my  shedding. 

Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too.  Antonio,  as  I 
heard  in  G^noa,  -~r 

Shy.    What,  what,  what?  ill  luck,  ill  luck? 

Tub.    —  hath  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming  from  Tripolis. 

Shy.    I  thank  God!  I  thank  God!  Is  it  true?  is  it  true? 

Tub.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that  escaped  the 
wreck. 

iS&y.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal.  —  Good  news,  good  news! 
ha!  ha!  —  Where?  in  Genoa? 

TuA.  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard,  one  night, 
fourscore  ducats.' 

Shy.  Thou  stick'st  a  da^er  in  me.  I  shall  never  see 
my  gold  again.  Fourscore  ducats  at  a  sitting!  fourscore  ducats! 

Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Antonias  creditors  in  my 
company  to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot  choose  but  break. 

mv.  I  am  veiT  glad  of  it  I  'U  plague  him;  I  '11  torture 
him:  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Tub.  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring,  that  he  had  of 
your  daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Shy.  Out  upon  her!  l^nou  torturest  me.  Tubal:  it  was 
my  turquoise ;  1  had  it  of  Leah,  when  I  was  a  bachelor :  I 
would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys. 


1.  No  ill  Inck  about,  t.  e.  happening. 

2.  To  Hghi,  to  lUight,  t.  e.  to  settle, 
to  fall. 


3.  A  score  is  twenty. 
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Tubal.    But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Shylock.  Nay,  that  's  true,  that  'a  ver^  true.  Oo,-  Tubal, 
fee  me  an  officer;  bespeak  him  a  fortnight  before.  I  will 
have  tihie  heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit;  for  were  he  out  of 
Venice;  I  can  make  what  merchandiie  I  will.  Go,  Tubal, 
and  meet  me  at  our  synagogue:  go,  good  Tubal;  at  our 
synagogue,  Tubal.  [Sasewi^ 


SCENE  n. 

Belmont.    An  Apartment  in  Pobtia'b  House. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Pobtu,  Oratiano,  Nebissa,  and  their 
Attendants.     The  caskets  set  out. 

Portia.    I  pray  you  tany:  pause  a  day  or  two^ 
Before  you  hazard;  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company:  merefore,  fonbear  a  while. 
There   s  somethmg  tells  me,  (but  it  is  not  love,) 
I  would  not  lose  you,  and  you  know  yourself, 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  qualitjr. 
But  lest  you  should  not  understand  me  well, 
And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought, 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two. 
Before  you  venture  for  me.    I  could  teach  you. 
How  to  choose  right,  but  then  I  am  forsworn; 
So  will  I  never  be:  so  may  you  miss  me; 
But  if  you  do,  you  '11  make  me  wish  a  sin. 
That  I  had  been  forsworn.     Beshrew  your  eye?, 
They  have  o'er-look'd  me^  and  divided  me; 
One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yours,  — 
Mine  own,  I  would  sav;  but  if  mine,  then  yours. 
And  so  all  yours  I    O I  these  naughty^  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights ; 
And  so,  though  yours,  not  yours.  —  Prove  it  so. 
Let  fortune  go  to  hell  for  it,  —  not  I. 
I  speak  too  long;  but  't  is  to  peize  the  time,' 


1.  An  alluBion  to  witchery.  To 
o'erlook,  or  forelock,  or  eye-bite,  was 
to  bemtch  with  the  eyes, 

2.  Nauyhty,  wicked,  corrapt  This 
word  is  now  almost  exclusively  ap- 
plied as  a  scolding  epithet  to  chil- 


dren, but  sometimes  also  aishidi- 
crons  censure. 

3.  t.  e,  to  put  a  weight  on  Ike 
time,  that  it  may  not  nm  so  M 
To  pehe  comes  from  the  Freai^ 
peser,  to  weigh. 
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To  eke  ^  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  lengthy 
To  stay  you  from  election. 

Baaacmio.  Let  me  choose; 

For,  as  I  am.  I  live  upon  the  rack. 

Porticu    Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio?  then  confess 
What  treason  there  is  mingled  with- your  love. 

Bcua.    None,  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust; 
Which  makes  me  fear  th'  enjoying  of  my  love. 
There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life 
'Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 

Jbr.    Ay,  but,  I  fear,  you  speak  upon  the  rack, 
Where  men  enforced  do  speak  any  thing. 

Baas.    Promise  me  life,  and  I  '11  comess  the  truth. 

Por.    Well  then,  confess,  and  Uve. 

Bcua.  Confess,  and  love, 

Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession. 
O,  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance! 
But  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  caskets. 

Par.    Away  flien.    I  am  lock'd  in  one  of  them : 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out.  — 
Nerissa,  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof.  — 
Let  music  sound,  while  he  doth  make  his  choice; 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end,^ 
Fading  in  music:  that  the  comparison 
May  stand  more  proper,  mv  eye  shall  be  the  stream. 
And  watery  death-bed  for  nim.     He  may  win. 
And  what  is  music  then?  then  music  is 
Even  as  the  flourish'  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crowned  monarch:  such  it  is, 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day. 
That  creep  ipto  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear. 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.    Now  he  goes, 
With  no  less  presence,  *  but  with  much  more  love. 
Than  young  Alctdes,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  vurgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monster:  I  stand  for  sacrifice. 


1.  To  eke,io  protract,  to  lengthen. 

2.  Alluding  to  the  opinion  which 
long  preroiled  that  the  swan  uttered 
a  plaintiye  moaical  sound  at  the  ap- 
proach of  death. 


3.  t.  e,  flourish  of  trumpets «  or 
other  instruments. 

4.  With  the  same  dignity  of  mien. 
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The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wLveB,  ^  * 

With  bleared  visages,*  come. forth  to  view 

The  issue  of  th'  exploit.    Go,  Hercules! 

Live  thou,  I  live:  —  with  much,  mudi  more  dimuiy 

I  view  the  fight,  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  fray. 

A  Song  J  whilst  Bassanio  comments  on  the  caskets  to  kimsdf. 
Tell  me,  where  is  fancy  ^  bred, 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  headt 
How  begot,  how  nourished^ 
Reply,  reply. 

It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes, 
With  gcusing  fed;  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 
Let  Its  all  ring  fancy's  knell; 
I  *ll  begin  it,  —  Ding^  dong,  bell. 
All.     Ding,  dong,  belL 

Bassanio,  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themBelyes: 
The  world  is  still  deceiVd  with  ornament 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 
But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice,  ^ 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil?    In  religion, 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text* 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament? 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules,  and  n*ownin^  Mars, 
Who,  inward  searched  have  livers  white  as  milk;* 
And  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement,^ 

6.  See  note  2,  page  17. 

7.  t.  e,  a  brave  man's  betrd. 
Excrement,  from  exereseo,  is  used 
for  eyerything  which  appears  to  grow 
or  vegetate  on  the  homAn  body,  u 
the  hair,  the  beard,  the  nafls.  The 
meaning  it,  —  Cowards »  who,  hn- 
wardly,  are  false  and  craven,  byfhe 
assumption  of  what  is  merely  the 
expression  of  true  Tilour ,  fhink  to 
be  considered  indomitable. 


1.  The  inhabitants  of  Troy,  be- 
sides the  name  Trojans,  were  some- 
times called  Dardaniy  from  the  coun- 
try Dardania. 

2.  With  eyes  red  with  weeping. 

3.  i.  e,  love. 

4.  Being  adorned  by  a  pleasing 
voice.  To  season  is  to  make  food 
agreeable  to  the  palate  by  means 
of  spices  or  other  additions,  to  ^ve 
a  relish. 

5.  Audi  justify  it  with  a  text. 
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To  render  them  redoubted.    Look  on  beauty, 

And  you  shall  see  't  is  purchased  by  the  weight; 

Whida  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 

Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it: 

So  are  those  cnsped  snaky  golden  locks,  ^ 

Which  mi^e  suc£  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind, 

Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 

To  be  the  dowry  of  a  isecond  head. 

The  scull  that  bred  them,  in  the  sepulchre. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  ^  shore 

To  a  most  dangerous  sea,  the  beauteous  scarf 

Veiling  an  Indian  beauty;  in  a  word. 

The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 

To  entrap  me  wisest.     Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold. 

Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee. 

Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 

'Tween  man  and  man:  but  thou,  thou  meagre  lead, 

Whidi  rather  threat'nest  than  dost  promise  aught, 

Thy  plainness'  moyes.me  more  than  eloquence. 

And  here  choose  I.    Joy  be  the  consequence! 

For.  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air. 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embrac'd  despair 
And  shuddering  fear  and  green-eyd  jealousy. 

0  loye!  be  moderate;  allay  thy  ecstasy; 

Li  measure  rain  thy  loy ;  scant  this  excess : 

1  feel  too  much  thy  olessing,  make  it  less. 
For  fear  I  surfeit ! 

B(us>  What  find  I  here?  [Opening  the  leaden  casket. 

Fair  Portia's  counterfeit!*    What  demi-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation?    Move  these  eyes? 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine. 
Seem  they  in  motion?    Here  are  seyer'd  lips. 
Parted  with  sugar  breath;  so  sweet  a  bar 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  fiiends.     Here,  in  her  hairs,  ^ 


1.  So  those  curling,  snaky,  golden 
locks,  played  with  by  the  wind, 
upon  pretended  beauly,  are  often 
known  to  be  the  property  of  another 
head,  the  scull  upon  which  Uiey 
grew  beine  in  the  sepulchre. 

2.  Quilea^  for  guUrngt  treacherous, 

3.  That  is,  theolainness,  not  only 
of  the  lead,  but  also  itieplam  speak- 
ing of  the  inscription  upon  it,  — 


''Which  rather  threat'nest  than  dost 
promise  aught," 
contrasting  with  the  tempting  labels 
of  its  neighbours. 

4.  Counterfeit  formerly  signified 
a  portrait f  a  picture,  or  an  image. 

5.  The  word  hairs,  in  the  plural, 
is  now  only  to  be  used  in  reference 
to  single  hairs. 
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The  painter  plays  the  spider,  and  haih  woven 
A  golden  mesh  f  entrap  the  hearts  of  men,  - 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs;  but  her  eyes  I  — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them?  haying  made  one, 
Methinks,  it  should  have  power  to  st^  both  his, 
And  leave  itself  nnfumish  d: '  yet  look,  how  far 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 
In  underprizing  it,  so  far  this  shadow 
Dolh  limp  behind  the  substance.  —  Here  'n  the  scroll, 
The  contment^  and  summary  of  my  fortune. 
"You  that  choose  not  by  the  view, 
Chance  as  fair,  and  choose  as  true  I 
Since  this  fortune  falls  to  you, 
Be  content,  and  seek  no  new. 
If  you  be  well  pleas'd  with  this. 
And  hold  your  fortune  for  your  bliss. 
Turn  you  where  your  lady  is. 
And  claim  her  with  a  lovmgr  kiss." 
A  gentle  scroll.  —  Fair  lady,  by  your  leave; 
I  come  by  note,  '  to  give,  and  to  receive.  [Kiuiitg  h 

Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize. 
That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes, 
Hearing  applause,  and  universal  shout. 
Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing,  in  a  doubt 
Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no ; 
So,  thrice  fair  lady,  stand  I,  even  so. 
As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  true. 
Until  confirmed,  sign'd,  ratified  by  you. 

Portia.    You  see  me,  lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand, 
Such  as  I  am:  though,  for  myself  alone 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish. 
To  wish  myself  much  better;  yet  for  you 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times  more  lid 
That  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account, 
I  might  m  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends. 
Exceed  account:  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  nothing;  which,  to  term  in  gross, ^ 


1.  t.  e.  nnproyided  with  a  com- 
panion, or  fellow. 

2.  Which  contains  and  is  the  sum- 
mary of  my  fortune.  Continent,  used 


in  this  sense,  sajs  Dr.  JobBMB 
only  to  be  found  in  ShakspeiK 

8.  t.  e.  I  hold  the  docament 
titling  me  to  recdye. 

4.  To  name  the  sum  total 
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Is  an  unlesson'd  girl^  unschoord^  unpractised: 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn;  happier  than  thiS; 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn; 
Happiest  of  all  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed. 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor;  her  king. 
Myself;  and  what  is  minC;  to  yoU;  and  yours 
Is  now  converted:  but  now*  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now,* 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself. 
Are  yours,  my  lord,    I  give  them  with  this  ring. 
Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away. 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love, 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you.' 

Bassanio*    Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words: 
Onlv  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins; 
And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers 
As  after  some  oration,  fairly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  dom  appear 
Among  the  buzzing  pleased  multituac; 
Where  every  somethmg,  being  blent  together. 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy. 
Expressed,  and  not  express'd.    But  when  this  ring 
Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence: 
O!  then  be  bold  to  say,  Bassanio  's  dead. 

Nerissa.    My  lord  and  lady,  it  |ls  now  our  time, 
That  have  stood  by,  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper. 
To  cry,  good  joy.     Good  joy,  my  lord,  and  lady! 

Qratiano.    mij  lord  Bassanio,  and  my  gentle  lady, 
I  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish. 
For,  I  am  sure,  you  can  wish  none  fi^m  me;* 
And,  when  your  "honours  mean  to  solemnize 
The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I  do  beseech  you. 
Even  at  that  time  I  may  be  married  too. 

Ba88.    With  all  my  neart,  so  thou  canst  get  a  wife. 

Ora.    I  thank  your  lordsiiip,  you  have  got  me  one. 


1.  Bui  now,  a  minute  ago. 

2.  And  even  nan,  but  now,  and  now, 
at  this  moment. 


3.  And  1  claim  the  right  of  com 
plaining  of  you. 

4.  t.  e.  yon  can  wish  none  beyo  nd 
what  I  wish  you. 
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Hj  eyes,  my  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  yoim: 
You  saw  the  mistress,  I  beheld  the  maid; 
You  loVd,  I  loVd  for  intenniBsion;^ 
No  more  pertains  to  me,  my  lord,  than  you. 
Your  fortune  stood  upon  the  caskets  there, 
And  so  did  mine  too,  as  the  matter  CeJIs;  * 
For  wooing  here,  unm  I  dweat  again, 
And  sweanng.  till  my  very  roof  was  dry* 
With  oaths  ot  love,  at  last,  if  promise  last, 
I  got  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here. 
To  have  her  love,  provided  that  your  fortone 
Achieved  her  mistress. 

Fortia.  Is  this  true,  Nerissa? 

Nertsaa,    Madam,  it  is,  so  you  stand  pleas'd  withaJL^'* 

Bassanio.    And  do  you,  Gmtiano,  mean  good  failli? 

OrcOiano.    Yes,  'faitn,^  my  lord. 

B<i8s,  Our  feast  shall  be  much  honoured  in  votir  mannage. 

Ghra.  We  'U  play  with  them  the  first  boy  for  a  thousand 

ducats. 

Ner,    What!  and  stake  down?* 

Cha.    No;  we  shall  ne'er  win  at  that  sport,  and  stake 

down.  -^_ 
But  who  comes  here?    Lorenzo,  and  his  infidel? 
What!  and  my  old  Venetian  friend,  Salerio? 

Enter  LOBENZO,  JESSICA,  and  SaleriO. 

Bass,    Lorenzo,  and  Salerio,  welcome  hither. 
If  thd.t  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here 
Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome.  —  By  your  leave 
I  bid  my  very  friends  and  countrymen. 
Sweet  Portia,  welcome. 

Por.  So  do  I,  my  lord: 

They  are  entirely  welcome. 

Lor.    I  thank  your  honour,  —  For  my  part,  my  lord.' 


1.  You  loved,  I  loved  for  pastime; 
I  owe  my  wife  as  miLch  to  you,  my 
lord,  as  to  my  own  efforts. 

This  is  the  interpretion  of  Staun- 
ton, in  which  he  adheres  to  tiie 
punctuation  of  all  the  old  copies. 
Other. modem  editors  read,  — 
"Youiov'd,  I  loVd;  for  intennission 
No  more  pertains,"  &c 

The  meaning  would  then  be.  You 


loved  and  I  loved ;  for  delay  is  u 
little  agreeable  to  me  as  to  yon. 
The  former  reading  seems  preferable. 

2.  As  the  matter  falls  out.    To  fliU 
out,  to  happen,  to  befaL 

3.  t.  e.  the  roof  of  the  jnouth. 

4.  If  you  are  pleased  therewith. 

5.  Yes,  in  faith,  in  all  sincerity. 

6.  Money  deposited.    A  stake  ii 
anything  wagered  or  hasarded. 
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My  purpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  here, 
But  meeting  with  Salerio  bv  the  way, 
He  did  entreat  me,  past  all  saying  nay, 
To  come  with  him  along. 

Salerto.  I  did^  my  lord, 

And  I  have  reason  for  it.    Signior  Antonio 
Commends  him  to  you.  ^  [Gfti>ea  Bassanio  a  letter, 

Baaaanio.  Ere  I  ope  his  letter, 

I  pray  you,  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth. 

Sale.    Not  sick,  m^  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind; 
Nor  well,  unless  in  nund:  his  letter  there 
Will  show  you  his  estate. 

Ghratiano,    Nerissa,  cheer  yon  stranger;  bid  her  welcome. 
Your  hand,  Salerio:  what  's  the  news  n*om  Venice? 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio? 
I  know,  he  will  be  glad  of  our  success; 
We  are  the  Jasons,  we  have  won  the  fleece. 

Scde,    I  would  you  h&d  won  the  fleece  that  he  hath  lost! 

Portia.  There  are  some  shrewd  *  contents  in  yon  same  paper, 
That  steal  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek: 
Some  dear  friend  dead,  else  nothing  in  the  world 
Could  turn  so  much  the  con6titution  * 
Of  any  constant'  man.     What,  worse  and  worse?  — 
With  leave,  Bassanio;  I  am  half  yourself. 
And  I  must  freely  have  the  half  of  any  thing 
That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 

Baaa.  O  sweet  Portia! 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper.     Gentle  lady. 
When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 
I  finely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Han  in  my  veins  —  I  was  a  gentleman: 
And  then  I  told  you  true,  and  yet,  dear  lady. 
Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see 
How  much  I  was  a  braggart.    When  I  told  vou 
My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  have  told  you, 
That  I  was  worse  than  nothing;  for,  indeed, 
I  have  engaged  myself  to  a  dear  friend. 


1.  Shrewd,  ill  betokening.  In  its 
usual  signification  shrewd  signifies 
cunning,  but  of  a  malicious  kind. 


2.  Could  so  much  aflfect  the  com- 
posure. 

3.  Conitant,  firm,  resolute. 


M«rclumt  of  Venice. 
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Engaged  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy,  ^ 

To  feed  my  means.     Here  is  a  letter,  lady; 

The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend, 

And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound, 

Issuing  life-blood.  —  But  is  it  true,  Salerio? 

Have  all  his  ventures  faiFd?     What,  not  one  hit?* 

From  Tripolis,  ft^m  Mexico,  and  England, 

From  LisDon,  Barbary,  and  India? 

And  not  one  vessel  'scape  the  dreadful  touch 

Of  merchant-marring  rocks? 

Salerio.  Not  one,  my  lord. 

Besides,  it  should  appear,  that  if  he  had 
The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 
He  would  not  take  it.    Never  did  I  know 
A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man, 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  counfound  a  man.* 
He  plies*  the  duke  at  morning,  and  at  night, 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state, 
If  they  denjr  him  justice:  twenty  merchants. 
The  auke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 
Of  greatest  port,  *  have  all  persuaded  with  him,  • 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea^ 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Jessica.     When  I  was  with  him  I  have  heard  him  swear 
To  Tubal,  and  to  Chus,  his  countrymen. 
That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh. 
Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum 
That  he  did  owe  him;  and  I  know,  my  lord, 
If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not, 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio. 

Portia.     Is  it  your  dear  friend  that  is  thus  in  trouble? 

Ba>ssanio.     The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man, 
The  best  conditioned  and  imwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Boman  honour  more  appears. 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 

For.     What  sum  owes  ho  the  Jew? 


1.  To  one  who  is  his  enemy,  and 
nothing  else;  to  his  bitterest  enemy. 

2.  What,  not  onelucky  speculation. 

3.  So  eager  and  greedy  to  destroy 

n.  man 


4.  To  ply,  to  importune. 

5.  Of  highest  rank,  of  greatest 
importance. 

6.  Have  all  tried  to  persuade  him. 

7.  From  the  malignant  demand. 
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Bas&anio.   For  me^  three  thousand  ducats. 

Portia,  What,  no  more? 

Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond: 
Double  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that. 
Before  a  friend  of  this  description 
Shall  lose  a  hair  through  Bassanio's  fault. 
First,  go  with  me  to  church,  and  call  me  wife, 
And  then  away  to  .Venice  to  your  friend; 
For  never  shall  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 
With  an  unquiet  souL     You  shall  have  gold 
To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over: 
When  it  is  paid,  bring  your  true  Mend  along. 
1^  maid  Nerissa  and  myself,' mean  time, 
Will  live  as  maids  and  widows.     Come,  away! 
For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding-day. 
Bid  your  friends  welcome,  show  a  merry  cheer;  ^ 
Since  you  are  dear  bought,  I  will  love  you  dear.  — 
But  let  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  friend. 

Bass.    [Beads.]   ^'Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships  have  all  mis- 

/  carried,  my  creditors  grow  cruel,  my  estate  is  very  low,  my 

bond  to   me  Jew  is  forfeit ;  |and  since  in  paying  it  it  is  im- 

{ possible  I  should  live,  all  debts  are  cleared  between  you  and 
,  if  I  might  but  see  you  at  my  death.  Notwithstanding,  use 
irour  pleasure:  if  your  love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come, 
et  not  my  letter." 

Par.     O  love!  despatch  all  business,  and  begone. 
Bass.    Sincfe  I  have  your  good  leave  to  go  away, 
I  will  make  haste:  but  till  I  come  again. 
No  bed  shall  e'er  be  guilty  of  my  stay,  * 

Nor  rest  be  interposer  'twixt  us  twain.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  in. 

Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Shtlock,  Salanio,  Antonio,  and  Jailor. 

Shyloch.     Jailor,  look  to  him:  tell  not  me  of  mercy.  — 
This  18  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis.  — 
Jailor,  look  to  him. 

Antonio.  Hear  me  yet,  good  Shylock. 


1.  Ckeer,  aspect,  conntcnance.  Not  I     2.  i.  e.  my  absence  shall  not  be 
in  use  in  this  sense.  |  prolonged  by  my  going  to  bed. 
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Shylock.  1 11  have  my  bond;  speak  not  apdnst  my  bond: 
I  have  Bwom  an  oath  that  I  will  nave  my  bond. 
Thou  call'dst  me  dog  before  thou  hadst  a  caoBe, 
But;  since  I  am  a  dog;  beware  my  fangs. 
The  duke  shall  grant  me  justice.  —  I  do  wonder, 
Thou  naughty  *  jailor,  that  thou  art  so  fond* 
To  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  request. 

Antonio.  I  pray  thee,  hear  me  speak. 

Shy.    I  'U  have  my  bond;  I  will  not  hear  thee  speak: 
I  'U  have  my  bond,  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 
I  'U  not  be  made  a  soft  and  didl-eyd  fool, 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors.    Follow  not; 
I  '11  have  no  speaking:  I  will  have  my  bond.      \Exit  Shtlogk. 

Salanio,    It  is  me  most  impenetrable  cur, 
That  ever  kept  with  men.' 

Ant.  Let  him  alone: 

I  '11  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers. 
He  seeks  my  life;  his  reason  well  I  know. 
I  ofi;  deliverd  from  his  forfeitures 
Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan^  to  me; 
Therefore  he  hates  me. 

Solan.  I  am  sure,  the  duke 

Will  never  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold. 

Ant.     The  duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law; 
For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice,  if  it  be  denied, 
Will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state;* 
Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 
Consisteth  of  all  nations.     Therefore,  go: 
These  griefs  and  losses  have  so  'bated  me,* 
That  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 
To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor.  — 


1.  Naughty t  wicked,  bad,  base. 
(See  note  2,  page  42.) 

2.  Fond,  foolish. 

3.  That  ever  dwelt  with  men.  To 
keep,  in  the  sense  of  to  live  or  dwell, 
is  still  preserved  at  the  University ; 
"Where  do  you  keep?"  being  fre- 
quently heard  with  the  meaning  of 
"Where  do  you  reside?'' 

4.  To  make  moan,  to  complain. 

5.  The  construction  of  this  passage 


is  very  perplexed;  its  meaning  has 
been  interpreted  as  follows :  —  The 
duke  cannot  prcvert  the  course  of 
law;  for,  if  he  do,  the  denial  of 
those  rights  to  strangers,  which 
render  their  abode  at  Venice  so 
commodious  and  agreeable  to  them, 
will  much  impeach  tiie  justice  of 
the  state,  &c. 

6.  Have  so  i>rcyed  upon  me.  To 
ahate^  to  diminish. 
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Well,  jaUor,  on.  —  Pray  God,  Baasanio  come 

To  see  me  pay  his  debt,  and  then  I  care  not!  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  IV. 

Belmont    A  Room  in  Pobtia's  House. 

Enter  PoBTiA,  Nebissa,  LobenzO;  Jessiqa,  and  Balthazab. 

Lorenzo.    Madam,  although  I  speak  it  in  your  presence. 
You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit^ 
Of  god-like  amity;  which  appears  most  strongly 
In  bearing  thus  the  absence  of  your  lord. 
But,  if  you  knew  to  whom  you  show  this  honour, 
How  true  a  gentleman  you  send  relief, 
How  dear  a  lover  of  my  lord,  your  husband, 
I  know,  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work. 
Than  customary  bounty,  can  enforce  you.  * 

Bortia.    I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good. 
Nor  shall  not  now:  for  in  companions 
That  do  converse  and  waste'  the  time  together, 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love,  ^ 
There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion  . 
Of  lineaments, '  of  manners,  ana  of  spirit; 
Which  makes  me  think,  that  this  Antonio, 
Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord. 
Must  needs  be  like  my  lord.    If  it  be  so. 
How  little  is  ihe  cost  I  have  bestowed. 
In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  mv  soul 
From  out  ihe  state  of  hellish  cruelty! 
This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself, 
Therefore,  no  more  of  it:  hear  other  things.  — 
Lorenzo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 
The  husbandrv  and  manage  ^  of  my  house. 
Until  my  lords  return:  for  mine  own  part, 
I  have  toward  heaven  breath'd  a  secret  vow 


1.  Conceit,  idea,  conception. 

2.  Can  urge  on  yon.  i.  e,  I  know 
jon  would  have  more  pride  in  this 
good  work  than  acts  of  common 
bounty  can  prodace. 

3.  To  fpostet  to  spend,  to  pass. 


4.  Whose  souls  are  united  by  the 
same  bond  of  love. 

5.  The  word  lineaments ,  says 
Steeyens,  was  used  with  great  laxity 
by  our  ancient  writers,  often  sig- 
nifying the  human  frame  in  general. 

6.  Manage,  administration,  manage- 
ment. 
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To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation, 

Only  attended  by  Nerissa  here. 

Until  her  husband  and  my  lord's  return. 

There  is  a  monastery  two  miles  off. 

And  there  we  will  abide.    I  do  desire  you 

Not  to  deny  this  imposition,^ 

The  which  my  love,  and  some  necessity. 

Now  lays  upon  you. 

Lorenzo.  Madam,  with  all  mf  heart: 

I  shall  obey  you  in  all  fair  commands. 

JPortia,    My  people  do  already  know  my  mind, 
And  will  acknowledge  you  and  Jessica   « 
In  place  of  lord  Bassanio  and  myself. 
So  fare  you  weU,  till  we  shall  meet  again. 

Lor.    Fair  thoughtH,  and  ha^py  hours,  attend  on  youl 

Jessica.    I  wish  your  ladyship  all  heurfs  content. 

For.    I  thank  you  for  your  wish,  and  am  well  pleased 
To  wish  it  back  on  yOu:  rare  you  well,  Jessica.  — 

[£xeunt  Jessica  and  LoBENia 
Now^  Balthazar, 

As  1  have  ever  found  thee  honest,  true. 
So  let  me  find  thee  still.     Take  this  same  letter. 
And  use  thou  all  the  endeavour  of  a  man. 
In  speed  to  Padua:  see  thou  render  this 
Into  my  cousin's  hand,  doctor  Bellario: 
And,  look,  what  notes  ^  and  garments  he  doih  give  thee, 
Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagined  speed* 
Unto  the  traject,*  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice.    Waste  no  time  in  words. 
But  get  thee  gone:  I  shall  be  there  before  thee. 

Balihazar.  Madam,  I  go  with  all  convenient^  speed.   \EaSL 

Pbr.    Come  on,  Nerissa:  I  have  work  in  hand, 
That  you  yet  know  not  of.    We  '11  see  our  husbands. 
Before  they  think  of  us. 

Nerissa.  Shall  thcjjr  see  us? 

Por.    They  shall,  Nerissa:  but  m  such  a  habit, 


1.  Not  to  refuse  this  task,  or  charge. 

2.  Notes,  documents. 

8.  t.  e.  with  tho  speed  of  imagin- 
ation. 

4.  Trqfeet,  a  ferry,  a  passage]  by 
water.     The   old   copies   all   read 


Tranect,  but  a  second  example  of  tkii 
word  not  haTing  been  found,  fr^ 
has  been  substituted  as  the  cemd 
reading. 

5.  Convenient,  suitable,  flt^  i.  * 
with  the  speed  which  I  am  boon 
to  use  in  your  service. 
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That  they  shall  think  we  are  accomplished 

With  that  we  lack.*     I  'U  hold  thee  any  wager, 

When  we  are  but  accoutred  like  young  men, 

I  '11  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two, 

And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace; 

And  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy,     * 

With  a  reed  voice;*  and  turn  two  mincing  steps' 

Into  a  manly  stride ;  and  speak  of  frays. 

Like  a  fine  brag^g  youth;. and  tell  quaint  lies. 

How  honourable  lames  sought  my  love. 

Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died; 

I  could  not  do  withal:^  —  then,  I  'U  repent. 

And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kiud  them. 

And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  I  'U  tell, 

That  men  shall  swear,  I  have  discontinued  school 

Above  a  twelvemonth.    I  have  within  my  mind 

A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks,* 

Which  I  will  practise. 

Nerissa,  Why,  shall  we  turn  to  men? 

Portia.    Fie!  what  a  question  's  that. 
If  thou  wert  near  a  lewd  interpreter. 
But  come:  I  '11  tell  thee. all  my  whole  device 
When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  us 
At  the  park  gate;  and  therefore  haste  away, 
For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  V. 

The  Same.     A  Garden. 

Enter  Launcelot  and  Jessica. 

Launcelot.  Yes,  truly;  for,  look  you,  the  sins  of  the  father 
are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children;  therefore,  I  promise  you,  I 
I  fear  you.  *  1  was  always  plain  with  you,  and  so  now  I 
speak  my  agitation^  of  the  matter:  therefore,  be  of  good 
cheer;   for,  truly,   I  think,   you   are   damned.     There  is  but 


1.  That  they  shall  think  we  are 
furnished  with  that  in  which  we  are 
wanting. 

2.  And  speak,  as  in  the  transition 
from  man  to  boy,  with  a  voice  like 
a  reed-pipe.  A  reed  was  a  small 
pipe,  anciently  made  of  a  reed. 

3.  To  mince^  applied  to  the  gait;- 


signifies  to  take  short,   nice  steps. 

4.  I  could  not  help  it. 

5.  Jack  is  used  as  a  general  term 
of  contempt  for  saucy  or  paltry  fel- 
lows. 

6.  t.  e,  I  fear  for  you. 

7.  Agitation  for  cogitation,  tha 
is,  my  thoughts, 
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one  hope  in  it  that  can  do  you  any  good,  and  that  is  but  a 
kind  ot  bastard  hope  neither. 

Jessica,    And  what  hope  is  that,  I  pray  thee? 

Ijouncelot.  Marry,  you  may  paiily  hope  that  your  father 
got  you  not;  that  you  are  not  the  JeVs  daughter. 

Jes.  '  That  were  a  kind  of  bastard  hope,  indeed:  so^  the 
sins  of  my  mother  should  be  visited  imon  me. 

Laum,  Truly,  then,  I  fear  you  are  oiamned  both  by  father 
and  mother:  thus  when  I  shun  Scylla,  your  fadier,  I  nJl  into 
Charybdis,  your  mother.  *    Well,  you  are  gone  both  ways. 

Jes,  I  snail  be  saved  by  my  husband;  he  hath  made  me 
a  Christian. 

Lawn.  Truly,  the  more  to  blame  he:  we  were  Christisoi 
enow  '  before ;  e'en  as  many  as  could  well  live  one  by  another. 
This  makine  of  Christians  will  raise  the  price  of  hogs:  if  ire 
grow  all  to  DC  pork-eaters,  we  shall  not  shortly  have  a  rasher^ 
on  the  coals  for  money. 

Enter  LORENZO. 

Jea.  I  'U  tell  my  husband,  Launcelot,  what  you  say:  here 
he  comes. 

Lorenzo.  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  you  shortly,  Launoelo^ 
if  you  thus  get  my  wife  into  comers. 

Jes.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  us,  Lorenzo :  Launcelot  and 
I  are  out.  ^  He  tells  mo  flatly,  there  is  no  mercy  for  me  in 
heaven,  because  I  am  a  Jews  daughter:  and  he  says,  yoa 
are  no  good  member  of  the  commonwealth,  for  in  convertiiig 
Jews  to  Christians  you  raise  the  price  of  pork. 

Lor.  I  shall  answer  that  better  to  the  comraonwealfli,  ihsn 
you  can  the  getting  up  of  the  negro's  belly:  the  Moor  is  with 
child  by  you,  Launcelot 

Lawn-  It  is  much,  that  the  Moor  should  be  more  than 
reason;  but  if  she  be  less  than  an  honest  woman,  she  is,  in- 
deed, more  than  I  took  her  for.^ 


1.  So,  in  that  case. 

2.  Alluding  (says  StecTcns)  to  the 
line: 

"IneitHs  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare 


CharyhdiM^trom  the  Alexandreis  of  before  the  fire. 


3.  Enofv   was  formerly  oaed  u 
the  plural  of  enough, 

4.  A  rasher  is  a  this  slice  of  bim 
or  bacon,  which  is  cooked  onst  or 


Philip  Gaultier,  who  flourished  at  the 
commencement  of  the  13th  century. 
This  proverb  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  our  old  English  writers. 


5.  To  be  out,  to  quarrel. 

6.  The  words  Moor  and  mart, 
and  more  and  less,  are  here  plij^ 
upon. 
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Lorenzo.  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word !  I  think; 
the«  best  grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn  into  silence/  and  dis- 
course grow  commendable  in  none  only  but  parrots.  —  Go 
in,  sirrsm:  bid  them  prepare  for  dinner. 

LaunceloL     That  is  done^  Sir;  they  have  all  stomachs. 

Lor.  Goodly  lord,*  what  a  wit-snapper^  are  you!  then, 
bid  them  prepare  dinner. 

Zotm.     That  is  done  too,  Sir;  only,  cover  is  the  word. 

Lor.    Will  you  cover  then,  Sir? 

Laun.    Not  so,  Sir,  neither;  I  know  my  duty. 

Lor.  Yet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion?*  Wilt  thou 
show  the  whole  wealth  of  thv  wit  in  an  instant?  I  prav  thee, 
understand  a  plain  man  in  nis  plain  meaning:  go  to  tny  fel- 
lows, bid  them  cover  the  table,  serve  in  the  meat,  and  we 
will  come  in  to  dinner. 

Laun.  For  the  table.  Sir,  it  shall  be  served  in ;  for  'the 
meat.  Sir,  it  shall  be  covered ;  for  your  coming  in  to  dinner. 
Sir,  why,  let  it  be  as  humours  and  conceits  sEedl  govern. 

[Eosie  Launcelot. 

Lor.    O,  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are  suited!* 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words ;  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools,  ^  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Gamish'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter.''    How  cheer'st  thou,  Jessica? 
And  now,  ^od  sweet,  say  thy  opinion ; 
How  dost  mou  like  the  lord  Bassanio's  wife? 

Je&sica.    Past  all  expressing.    It  is  very  meet. 
The  lord  Bassaliio  live  an  u{)ri^ht  life. 
For,  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady, 
He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth; 
And,  if  on  earm  he  do  not  mean  it,  then. 
In  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven.^ 


1.  Good  lord:  an  exlamation. 

2.  WiisTU^per,  quibbler. 

•  3.  Still  more  cayilling  at  words. 

4.  t.  e.  suited  to  each  other,  ar- 
ranged, chosen. 

5.  A  many  would  now  be  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  grammar :  if  the  ar- 
ticle a  is  used  before  many,  it  is 
necessary  to  say,  a  great  many,  or 
a  good  many, 

6.  And  I  know  many  fools,  occu- 


pying a  higher  rank  than  he,  with 
this  same  habit,  who,  for  the  sake 
of  a  bad  pun,  disregard  the  matter. 

7.  The  allusion  applies  to  the  be- 
lief that  suffering  m  this  life  is  a 
necessary  preparation  for  happiness 
hereafter.    Staunton  suggests: 

"And  if  on  earth,  he  do  not  moan, 
it  U 

In  reason  he  should  neyer  come  to 
heaven." 
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Whv;  if  two  gods  should  play  some  heayenly  match, 
Ana  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women^  i 

And  Portia  one^  there  must  be  something  else 
Pawn'd^  with  the  other,  for  the  poor  rude  world 
Hath  not  her  fellow. 

Lorenzo.  Even  such  a  husband 

Hast  thou  of  me,  as  she  is  for  a  wife.* 

Jeaaica,    Nay,  but  ask  my  opinion,  too,  of  that. 

Lor,    I  will  anon;  first,  let  us  go  to  dinner. 

Jea.    Nay,  let  me  praise  ^ou,  while  I  have  a  stomach.' 

Lor.    No,  pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table-tsJk; 
Then  howsoe'er  thou  speak^st,  'mong  other  Aings 
I  shall  digest  it. 

Jea.  WeU,  I  '11  set  you  forth. «  ^^omL 

J    *■  "  ■ 

.      J     'I      -i' 

ACT  IV, 
SCENE  I.    Venice.    A  Court  of  Justice. 

Eiiter  the  DuK£;  the  Magnificoes;  Antonio,  BassaioDi 
Qratiano,  Salarino,  Salanio,  and  oihera, 

Duke.    What,  is  Antonio  here? 

Antonio.    Ready,  so  please  your  grace. 

Duke.    I  am  sorry  for  thee:  thou  art  come  to  answer 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 
Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy.* 

Ant,  I  have  heard. 

Your  grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  qualify 
His  rigorous  course;  but  since  he  stands  obdurate, 
And  wat  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 


The  meaning  of  Jessica  appears  to 
be  this:  It  is  meet  Bassanio  live  vir- 
tuously; for,  possessing,  with  such  a 
wifc.thcjoys  of  paradise,  he  could  not 
plead  suffering  here  as  an  atone- 
ment for  his  errors,  and,  in  reason, 
therefore,  would  be  excluded  from 
heaven. 

1.  To  pawn,  to  pledge,  to  deposit. 
To  farvn  anything  now  signifies  only 
to  give  anything  in  pledge  for  money 
lent  upon  it. 


2.  Hast  thou  in  me,  as  she  ii  if 
a  wife. 

3.  While  I  have  an  appeiUa  for  it. 
t.  e.  while  I  am  indined.  The  word 
stomach  was  anciently  used  in  many 
different  significations:  for  agpdUi, 
inclination,  anger,  suUenneiin  M- 
bomnesSfpride^  &c, ;  it  was  alio  OM^ 
as  a  verb  and  as  an  a^'^ctive. 

4.  I  '11  sing  your  praises. 

5.  Without  the  sUghtest  partfde 
of  mercy. 
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>ut  of  his  envy's  ^  reach;  I  do  oppose 

ily  patience  to  his  fiar7>  ^^^  ^^'^  arm'd; 

To  suffer  with  a  qnietness  of  spirit; 

The  very*  tvranny  and  rage  of  his. 

Jhtke.     Go  onO;'  and  ^dl  the  Jew  into  the  court 
Saianio.    He  's  ready  at  the  door.    He  comes,  my  lord. 

Enter  Shylock. 

Duke.  Make  room^  and  let  him  stand  before  our  face. — 
Shylock;  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too, 
rhat  thou  but  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  maUce 
To  the  last  hour  of  act-,^  and  then,  't  is  thought, 
rhou  It  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse,  ^  more  strange 
Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty; 
And  where*  thou  now  exact'st  the  penalty. 
Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh. 
Thou  wilt  not  only  lose^  tne  forfeiture, 
But,  touch'd  with  human  gentleness  and  love, 
Foi^ve  a  moiety  of  the  principal; 
Olancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses, 
That  have  of  late  so  huddled  ^  on  his  back,  ' 
Enow  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down. 
And  pluck*  commiseration  of  his  state 
From  brassy  bosoms,  and  rough  hearts  of  flint,. 
From  stubborn  Turks  and  Tartars,  never  trained 
To  offices  of  tender  courtesy. 
We  idl  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 

Shylock.  I  have  possessed  ^^  your  grace  of  what  I  purpose; 
And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  sworn 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond: 
If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 
Upon  vour  charter,  and  your  city's  freedom. 
You  '11  ask  me,  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh,  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats?    I  '11  not  answer  that: 
But,  say,  it  is  my  humour:  is  it  answered? 
What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat, 


1.  JEnpjfj  hatred,  malice. 

2.  Very,  utmost. 

3.  Go,  tomeono.  . 

4.  That  thoa  merel]^  preservest 
this  appearance  of  malice  up  to  the 
last  moment.  - 


5.  Remorse,  tenderness,  pity. 

6.  Where,  for  whereas, 

7.  To  lose,  to  give  up. 

8.  To  huddle,  to  come  in  a  crowd. 

9.  To  plucky  to  force. 

10.  To  possess,  to  inform. 
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And  I  be  pleas'd  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 

To  have  it  baned?^     What,  are  you  answered  yet? 

Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  eaping  pig;* 

Some,  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat; 

And  others,  when  the  bag-pipe  sings  i'  llie  nose,' 

Cannot  contain  their  urine:  for  affection,^ 

Master  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood 

Of  what  it  likes,  or  loathes.    Now,  for  your  answer: 

As  there'  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  render  d, 

Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig; 

Why  he,  a  hiomless  necessary  cat; 

Why  he,  a  woollen  bag-pipe:  but  of  force 

Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame. 

As  to  offend  himself,  being  offended, 

So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not. 

More  than  a  lodg'd  hate,  ^  and  a  certain  loathing, 

I  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 

A  losing  suit  against  him.    Are  you  answer'd? 

Basaanto.    This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man, 
To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty. 

Shy.    I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  anawer. 

Bass,    Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love? 

Shy.    Hates  any  man  the  thine  ne  would  not  Idll? 

Bass.    Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first. 

Shy,  What!  would'st  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  thee  twice! 

Ant.     I  pray  you,  think  you  question^  with  the  Jew. 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach. 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb; 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  hi^h  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise, 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven; 
You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard. 
As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what  s  harder?) 
His  Jewish  heart.  —  Therefore,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  farther  means. 


1.  To  bane,  to  poison. 

2.  By  a  gaping  pig  is  meant  a  pig 
roasted  for  the  table,  said  to  be 
the  particular  aversion  of  some 
people. 


3.  t.  e.  through  tho  note. 

4.  Affection,  disposition. 

5.  Fixed,  settled  hate. 

6.  To  queiUfm^  to  eonTene.  t* 

argue. 
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Sut  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency;  ^ 
Xet  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will. 

Ba89anio.    For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six. 

Siylock.    If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
"Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  oraw  them:*  I  would  have  my  bond. 

Dvke.    How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering  none? 

8hy.    What  judgment  shall  I  dread,  doing  no  wrong? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchased  slave, 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules, 
Tou  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts,  ^ 
Because  you  bought  them:  —  shall  I  say  to  you. 
Let  them  be  free;  marry  thein  to  your  heirs? 
Why  sweat  they  under  Durdens  ?  let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  season'd  with  such  viands?     You  will  answer. 
The  slaves  are  ours.  —  So  do  I  answer  you: 
The  pound  of  flesh,  which  I  demand  of  mm. 
Is  dearly  bought,  't  is  mine,  and  I  will  have  it. 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law ! 
There  is 'no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice. 
I  stand  for  judgment:  answer;  shall  I  have  it? 

Duke.    Upon  my  power  I  may  dismiss  this  court. 
Unless  Bellano,  a  learned  doctor. 
Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this. 
Come  here  to-day. 

Salarino,  My  lord,  here  stays  without 

A  messenger  with  letters  from  the  doctor. 
New  come  from  Padua. 

Duhe.    Bring  us  the  letters:  call  the  messenger. 

Boss.    Good  cheer,*  Antonio!    What,  man,  courage  yet! 
The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  all, 
Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood. 

Antonio.    I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death:  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground,  and  so  let  me. 
Tou  cannot  better  be  employed,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  live  still,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 


1.  Bat  with  the  brevity  and  straight- :     3.  You  use  in  mean  and  slavish 
forwardness  fitiingthe  time  and  place,    services. 

2.  I  would  not  receive  them.         j     4.  Bo  of  good  heart. 
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Enter  Nebissa,  dressed  like  a  lanoyer'a  clerk, 

Duke.     Came  you  from  Padua;  from  Bellario? 

Nerissa.   From  both,  my  lord.  Bellario  ereets  yoqr  enca 
«  ^R-esents  a  mm, 

Bassanio,     Why  dost  thou  whet  lliy  knife  so  earnestly? 

Shylock.    To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  bankrupt  tiien. 

Chratiano.    Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  banh  Jet, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  knife  keen:  but  no  metal  can, 
No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  hidf  the  keenness 
Of  thy  sharp  envy.     Can  no  prayers  pierce  fliee? 

Shy.    No,  none  that  thou  hast  wit  enough  to  make. 

Ora,    O,  be  thou  damn'd,  inexorable  dog, 
And  for  tby  life  let  justice  be  accus'd ! 
Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith, 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men:  thy  currish  spirit 
Govem'd  a  wolf,  who,  hanged  for  human  slauehter,* 
Even  from,  the  gallows  did  his  fell  sotQ  fleet,  ^ 
And  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unhalloVd  dam, 
Infus'd  itself  in  thee;  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starv'd,  and  ravenous. 

8hy,    Till  thou  cans't  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond, 
Thou  out  offend' st*  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud. 
Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  cureless  ruin.  —  I  stand  here  for  law. 

Duke.    This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend 
A  yoimg  and  learned  doctor  to  our  court.  — 
Where  is  he?' 

Ner,  He  attendeth  here  hard  by,* 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you  'U  admit  him. 

Duke.   With  all  my  heart:  —  some  three  or  four  of  yon, 
Oo  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place. 
Mean  time,  the  court  shall  hear  Bellarias  letter. 

\Clerk  reads.]  ^^Your  grace  shall  understand,  that  at  die 
receipt  of  your  letter  I  am  very  sick;  but  in  the  instant 
that  your  messenger  came,  in  loving  visitation  was  with  no 
a  young  doctor  of  Rome ;  his  name  is  Balthazar.  I  aqiudnt- 
ed  him  with  the  cause  in  controversy  between  the  Jew  uA 
Antonio,  the  merchant:  we  turned  o'er  many  books  together: 

1.  Did  his  inhuman  soul  fly.         I     8.  Bard  by,  dose  by,  in  the  nd^ 

2.  To  offend,  to  injure.  |  bourhood. 
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he  is  furnished  with  my  opinion;  which,  bettered  with  his 
own  learning,  the  greatness  whereof  I  cannot  enough  commend, 
comes  with  him,  at  my  importunity,  to  fill  up  your  grace's 
request  in  my  stead.  I  oeseech  you,  let  his  lack  of  years  be 
no  impediment  to  let  him  lack  a  reverend  estimation,  for  I 
never  Knew  so  young  a  body  with  so  old  a  head.  I  leave 
him  to  your  gracious  acceptance,  whose  trial  shall  better  pub- 
lish^ his  conmiendation." 

Duke^     You  hear  the  leam'd  Bellario,  what  he  writes : 
And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  doctor  come.  — 

Enter  Portia,  dressed  like  a  doctor  of  laws. 

Give  me  your  hand.    Came  you  from  old  Bellario? 

Portia.  I  did,  my  lord. 

Duke.  You  are  welcome:  take  your  place.* 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court?* 

Por.    I  am  informed  throughly*  of  the  cause.  — 
Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew? 

Duke.    Antonio  and  old  Shylock,  both  stand  forth. 

Por.    Is  your  name  Shylock? 

Shylock.  Shylock  is  mv  name. 

Por.    Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow ; 
Yet  in  such  rule,*  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  •  yoB,  as  you  do  proceed.  — 
You  stand  within  his  danger, '^  do  you  not?      [To  Antonio. 

Antonio.    Ay,  so  he  says. 

Por.  Do  you  confess  the  bond? 

Ant.    I  do. 

Por.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

On  what  compulsion  must  I?  tell  me  that. 
The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd, 


Por. 


1.  To  puhlish,  to  proclaim,  to  make 
known. 

2.  Of  this  scene,  Staunton  says: 
"In  the  representation  of  the  scene, 

pictoriallj,  or  on  the  stage,  it  seems 
neyer  to  be  remembered  that  Portia 
throughout  the  trial  appears  as  a 
Judge,  not  an  advocate,  and  that  her 
proper  place,  therefore,  is  on  thejudg- 
ment-seat,  below  the  Duke's  throne, 
rather  than  on  the  supposed  floor 
of  the  court  in  front  of  the  stage.'* 


3.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
point  in  question  now  under  consi- 
deration of  the  court. 

^.Throughly,  thoroughly,  perfectly. 

5.  In  such  regularity  of  form. 

6.  To  impugn,  to  oppose,  to  con- 
trovert. . 

7.  You  stand  within  his  pomer. 
To  be  in  debt  was  of  old  syno- 
nymous  with  being  in  danger. 
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It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath:  it  is  twice  blessed: 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  tiiat  takes: 

'T  is  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes^ 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown: 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty^ 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway: 

It  is  entm*oned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself, 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 

When  mercy  seasons  *  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 

Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this,  — 

That  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 

Should  see  salvation:'  we  do  pray  for  mercy, 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  idl  to  render 

The  deeds  of  mercy.    I  have  spoke  thus  much. 

To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea, 

Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 

Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there. 

Skylock.    My  deeds  upon  mv  head.    I  crave  the  law; 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  Dond. 

Portia,    Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money? 

Bassanio.    Yes,  here  I  tender  it  U>r  him  in  the  court; 
Yea,  twice  the  sum:  if  that  will  not  suffice, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er, 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart. 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth  :'^  and,  I  beseech  you. 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority: 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  yrrong. 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will. 

For.    It  must  not  be.    There  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established: 
'T  will  be  recorded  for  a  precedent, 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example. 
Will  rush  into  the  state.    It  cannot  be. 


1.  It  suits,  it  adorns. 

2.  To  season,  to  temper,  to  qua- 
lify, to  soften. 

3.  Would  attain  salvation. 


4.  That  malice  oppresses  kani^ 
A  true  man,  in  old  language,  ii  tf 
honest  man. 
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Shylock.   A  Daniel  come  to  judgment!  yea^  a  Daniel!  — 
O,  wise  young  judge,  how  I  do  honour  iheel 

Portia.    I  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 

SHky.    Here  't  is,  most  reverend  doctor;  here  it  is. 

Fbr.    Shylock,  there  's  thrice  thy  money  ofiEer^d  thee. 

/SK^.    An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven: 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul? 
Uo,  not  for  Venice. 

JPor,  Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit, 

And  lawAilly  by  this  the  Jew  may  dwn 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merdianfs  heart.  —  Be  merciful; 
Take  thrice  thy  money:  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

8hv.    When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenour.  — 
It  doth  appear  your  are  a  worthy  judge; 
You  know  the  law;  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound:  I  charge  you  by  the  law, 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deservmg  pillar. 
Proceed  to  judgment.    By  my  soul  I  swear. 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me.    I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

Antonio.    Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 
To  give  the  judgment. 

P[>r.  Why  then,  thus  it  is:   — 

You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife. 

Shy.    O,  noble  judge!    O,  excellent 'young  man! 

For.    For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  bw. 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty^ 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

iS%y.    'T  is  very  true.    O,  wise  and  upright  judge! 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks ! 

For.     Therefore,  lay  bare  your  bosonou 

Shy.  Ay,  his  breast; 

So  says  the  bond:  —  doth  it  not,  noble  judge?  — 
Nearest  his  heart:  those  are  the  very  words. 

For.    It  is  so.    Are  there  balance  here  to  weigh 
The  flesh? 

Shy.        I  have  them  ready. 

For.    Have  by  some  surgeon,   ShyloclL   on  your  charge, 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 


1.  For  the  meaning  and  judgment  1  of  the  law  are  in  agreement  with 

[the  penalty. 

Merchant  of  Venice.  5 
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Skylock.    Ib  it  bo  nominated  in  the  bond? 

Portia,    It  is  not  so  expressed;  but  what  of  that? 
'T  were  good  you  do  bo  much  for  charily. 

Shy.    I  cannot  find  it:  't  is  not  in  the  bond. 

For.    You^  merchant^  have  you  any  thing  to  say? 

Antonio.    But  little:  I  am  arm'd,  and  wdl  preparU  — 
GUve  me  your  hand^  Bassanio:  fare  you  welL 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  ^  for  jou; 
For  herein  fortune  shows  herself  more  kmd 
Than  is  her  custom:  it  is  still ^  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  out-live  his  wealthy 
To  view  with  hollow  eye,  and  wrinkled  brow, 
An  age  of  poverty;  from  which  lingering  penance 
Of  such  misery  ^th  she  cut  me  off.' 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife: 
Tell  her  the  process^  of  Antonio's  end; 
Say,  how  I  lov'd  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death  ;^ 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge. 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. ' 
Repent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend. 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt. 
For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
I  'U  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart. 

Bassanio.    Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife, 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world, 
Are  not  with  me  esteem'd  above  thy  life : 
I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all. 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you. 

Por.    Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for  that; 
If  she  were  by  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

Gratiano.    I  have  a  wife,  whom,.  I  protest,  I  love: 
I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  sh^  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 

Nerissa.    'T  is  well  vou  offer  it  behind  her  back; 
The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 

Shy.   These  be  the  Christian  husbands !   I  have  a  dau^itv 
Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas^ 


1.  That  this  happens  to  me. 

2.  Still,  ever,  always. 

3.  To  cut  off,  to  remove,  to  take 
away. 

4.  Process,  circumstaQces,  manner. 


5.  Speak  well  of  me  when  I  v. 
dead. 

6.  Was  not  once  loved. 

7.  This  name  is  commonly  ^i 
ten  and  pronounced  Barabbat. 
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Had  been  her  husband^  rather  than  a  Christian! 
We  trifle  time;  I  pray  ihee,  pursue  sentence. 

Portia.    A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is  thine: 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 

Shylock.    Most  rightful  jud^e! 

for.    And  you  must  cut  tbs  flesh  from  off  his  breast: 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it 

Shy.   Most  learned  judge!  —  A  sentence!  come,  prepare! 

For.    Tarry  a  little:  there  is  something  else.  — 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  ^  of  blood ; 
The  words  expressly  are,  a  pound  of  flesh: 
Take  then  thy  bona,  t^e  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh; 
But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are  by  the  laws  of  Venice  confiscate 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice. 

Qratiano.     O  upright  judge!  —  Mark,  Jew:  —  O  learned 

judge! 

Shy.    Is  that  the  law? 

For.  Thyself  shalt  see  the  act; 

For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assured, 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desirest 

Ora,   O  learned  judge!  —  Mark,  Jew:  —  a  learned  judge! 

Shy.    I  take  this  offer  then:  pay  the  bond  thrice. 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 

Baaaanio.  Here  is  the  money. 

For.     Soft ! 
The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice ;  —  soft !  —  no  haste :  — 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Gra.    O  Jew !  an  upright  judge,  a  learned  judge ! 

For.    Therefore,  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  flesL 
Shed  thou  no  blood;  nor  cut  thou  less,  nor  more, 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh:  if  thou  tak'st  more. 
Or  less,  than  a  just  pound,  —  be  it  so  much      * 
As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  substance. 
Or  the  division  of  Ihe  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple;  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair. 
Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  ^oods  are  confiscate. 

Qra,    A  second  Darnel,  a  Daniel,  Jew! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip.* 

1.  Jot,  a  point,  a  drop,  the  least  f     2.  See  note  4,  page  12. 
possible  quantity.  I 

5* 
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Portia.    Wh^  doth  the  Jew  pause?  take  thy  forfeiture. 

Shylock.    Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

BcLaaamo.    I  have  it  ready  for  uee:  here  it  is. 

For.    He  hath  refus'd  it  in  the  ojpen  court: 
He  shall  have  merely  justice,  and  his  bond. 

(Troftono.    A  Daniel,  still  say  I;  a  second  Daniel  I  — 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

8hg.    Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  prindjpal? 

Par.    Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture^ 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  nerjl,  Jew. 

Shy.    Why  then  the  aevil  give  him  good  of  it. 
I  '11,  stay  no  longer  question. 

For.  Tarry,  Jew: 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, 
If  it  be  proVd  against  an  alien. 
That  by  direct,  or  indirect  attempts. 
He  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen, 
The  party,  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contriye,  ^ 
Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods :  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state; 
And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament,  I  say,  thou  stand'st; 
For  it  appears  by  manifest  proceeding. 
That,  indirectly,  and  directiy  too, 
Thou  hast  contriVd  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant,  and  thou  hast  incurr'd 
The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehears'd.*  ^ 

Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke. 

Qra.    Beg,   that  thou  may'st  have  leave  to  hang  thyself 
And  yet,  thy  wealth  bein^  forfeit  to  the  state. 
Thou  hast  not  left;  the  vdue  of  a  cord. 
Therefore,  thou  must  be  hang'd  at  the  state's  charge. 

Duke.    That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of  our  spirit, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it. 
For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's : 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state, 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine. ' 


1.  To  contrive,  to  scheme,  to  plot. 

2.  To  rehearse^  to  relate,  to  tell. 
Commonly  used  in  the  meaning  of, 


to  recite  previons  to  public  exhibi- 
tion, as  at  the  theatre  or  concert 

3.  Which  by  humbleness  may  be 
mitigated  to  a  fine. 
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Ay,  for  the  state;  not  for  Antonio.^ 
Kay,  take  my  life  and  all;  pardon  not  that: 


Portia. 

Shylock. 
You  take  my  hoiue,  when  you  do  take  t^e  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house;  you  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Por.    What  men^  can  you  render  him,  Antonio? 

OrcOiano.    A  halter  gratis;  nothixig  else,  for  Gbd's  sake! 

Antonio.    So  please  my  lord  the  £ike,  and  all  the  court, 
To  quit  the  fine  tor  one  half  of  his  goodi9,  * 
I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use,  to  render  it, 
Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter: 

Two  things  provided'  more^  —  that,  for  this  favour. 
He  presently  become  a  Christian; 
The  other,  that  he  do  record  a  ^ft. 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possessed. 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo,  and  his  daughter. 

Duke.    He  shall  do  this,  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon,  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 

jFbr.    Art  thou  contented,  Jew?  what  dost  thou  say? 

S^y.    I  am  content. 

Por.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Shy,    I  pray  you,  give  me  leave  to  go  from  nence. 
I  am  not  well.    Send  the  deed  after  me, 
And  I  will  sign  it. 

Duke.  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it. 

Ora.    In  christening  thou  Sbalt  have  two  godfathers: 
Had  I  been  judge,  thou  should'st  have  had  ten  more,  ^ 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font.      [Exit  ShylOCK. 

Duke.    Sir,  I  entreat  you  home  with  me  to  dinner. 

Por.    I  humbly  do  desire  your  grace  of  pardon:* 


1.  That  is,  the  state's  moiety  may 
be  commuted  for  a  fine,  bat  not 
Antonio's. 

2.  Antonio's  offer  has  been  vari- 
onsly  explained.  It  appears  to  be, — 
that  he  will  ^ve  up  his  share  of 
the  fine,  as  the  Dake  has  already 
done  I  that  portion  due  to  the  state, 
if  Shylock  will  let  him  have  it  in  use 
4 1,  e.  at  interest)  during  his  life, 

0  render  it  at  his  death  to  Lorenzo. 


3.  To  providet  to  stipulate,  to  make 
conditions. 

4.  t.  e.  a  jury  of  twelve  men  to 
condemn  him. 

5.  I  humblr  beg  your  grace  to 
excuse  me.  This  construction,  your 
grace  of  pardon^  for  your  graces 
pardon,  was  not  unusual  with  our 
old  writers. 
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I  must  away  this  night  toward  Padaa^  : 
And  it  is  meet  I  presently  set  fortL 

Duke.    I  am  sorry^  tniat  your  leisure  serves  you  not 
AntoniO;  grati^^  this  gentleman. 
For^  in  my  mind^*  you  are  muon  bound  to  liim.    > 

[Easewnt  Duke,  Magnificoes,  6nd  Train. 

Baaaamo.    Most  worthy  gentleman,  I  and  my  friend 
Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties;  in  lieu'  whereof. 
Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  freely  cope*  your  courteous  pains  withal. 

Antonio.    And  stand  indebted,  over  and  above, 
In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore. 

Portia,    He  is  well  paid,  that  is  well  satisfied; 
And  L  delivering  you,  am  satisfied. 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid:^ 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 
I  prav  you,  know  me,  when  we  meet  again: 
I  wisn  you  well,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Boss.    Dear  Sir,  of  force  I  must  attempt  you  farther:* 
Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute. 
Not  as  a  fee.     Ghrant  me  two  things,  I  pray  you; 
Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 

For.     xou  press  me  fer,^  and  therefore  I  will  yield. 
Give  me  your  gloves,  I  '11  wear  them  for  your  sake; 
And,  foy  your  love,  I  'U  take  this  ring  from  you.  — 
Do  not  draw  back  your  hand;  I  '11  take  no  more. 
And  you  in  love  shall  not  denv  me  this. 

Baas.    This  ring,  good  Sir?  —  alas,  it  is  a  trifle; 
I  will  not  shame  mysdf  to  give  you  this. 


1.  To  gratify,  to  reward  with  a 
gratification. 

2.  In  my  opinion. 

3.  In  Heu  signifies  in  place,  instead : 
here  it  would  be ,  in  exchange  for 
which. 

4.  To  cope  is  interpreted  hj  John- 
son, to  renard^  to  give  in  return, 
Staunton,  however,  says:  "To  cope 
seems  to  be  used  here  in  the  sense 
of  encounter  or  meet,  and  not  in 
that  of  exchange."  The  signification 


of  the  word  as  now  commonly  used 
is,  to  contend  with,  to  oppose. 

The  meaning  is,  —  In  exchange 
for  which  we  willingly  present  to 
you  the  three  thousand  ducats,  due 
to  the  Jew,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  trouble  you  have  so  kindly  given 
yourself. 

5.  And  thereby  consider  myself 
well  paid. 

6.  1  cannot  refrain  from  again  urg- 
ing you. 

7.  You  are  very  urgent. 
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Portia,    I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this; 
And  now,  methinkg;  I  have  a  mind  to  it. 

Basaanio.  There  's  more  depends  on  thiS;  than  on  the  valuer 
The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you, 
And  find  it  out  by  proclamation: 
Only  for  this,  I  pray  jou,  pardon  me. 

Por,    I  see,  oir,  you  are  liberal  in  oflFers. 
Tou  taught  me  first  to  beg,  and  now^  methinks. 
You  teadb  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answer'd. 

Bass,     Good  Sir,  this  ring  was  given  me  by  my  wife; 
And  when  she  put  it  on  she  made  me  vow. 
That  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor  lose  it. 

Por.    That  'scuse^  serves  many  men  to. save  their  gifts. 
An  •  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad  woman, 
And  know  how  well  I  have  deserved  this  ring. 
She  would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  ever,' 
For  giving  it  to  me.    Well,  peace  be  with  you. 

[Exeunt  POBTIA  cmd  Nerissa. 

Antonio.    My  lord  Bassanio,  let  him  have  the  ring: 
Let  his  deservings,  and  my  love  withal, 
Be  valued  Jgainst  your  wife's  commandment. 

Bizss.    GFo,  Gratiano;  run  and  overtake  him, 
Give  him  the  ring,  and  bring*  him,  if  thou  can'st. 
Unto  Antonio's  house.  —  Away  1  make  haste.    [Eocit  Gratiano. 
Come,  you  and  I  will  thither  presently, 
And  in  the  morning  early  will  we  bom 
Fly  toward  Belmont.     Come,  Antonio.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  n. 

The  Same.    A  Street. 

Enter  POBTiA  and  Nemssa. 

Portia.    Inquire  the  Jew's  house  out,  give  him  this  deed, 
And  let  him  sien  it.    We  '11  away  to-night. 
And  be  a  dayl3efore  our  husbands  home. 
This  deed  will  be  well  welcome  to  Lorenzo. 


1.  That  *S€Uie,  that  excuse. 

2.  An  is  sometimeB  used  by  the 
old  authors  as  a  contraction  of  and 
before  if:  also  for  and  if,  and  some- 
times for  as  if. 


3.  She  would  not  be  angry  for 
cTcr  at  your  haying  giyen  it  me. 

4.  To  bring,  as  now  used,  is  only 
to  be  applied  in  reference  to  the 
place  where  the  speaker  is. 
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Enter  Gratiano. 


Gratiano.    Fair  Sir,  you  are  well  o'erta'en.^ 
My  lord  BassaniO;  upon  more  adyicO;* 
Hath  sent  you  here  this  ring;  and  doth  entreat 
Your  company  at  dinner. 

Portia.  That  cannot  be. 

His  ring  I  do  accept  most  thankfully; 
And  80;  I  pray  yoU;  tell  him:  furthermore; 
I  pray  yoU;  show  my  youth  old  Shylock'a  houae. 

Gnu    That  will  1  do. 

Neriam.  Sir.  I  would  speak  with  you.  — 

I  '11  see  if  I  can  get  my  husDand's  ring;  \To  POKia 

Which  I  did  make  him  swear  to  keep  for  ever. 

Por.  Thou  may'st;  I  warrant  We  shall  have  old  swearingy' 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men; 
But  we  '11  outface  them;  and  outswear  them  too. 
Away!  make  haste:  thou  knoVst  where  I  will  tarry. 

Ner.    Come;  good  Sir;  will  you  show  me  to  Hub  hoiue? 


SCENE  I. 


A  C  T    V. 

Belmont.    The  Avenue  to  Portia's  House. 
Enter  LoBENZO  and  JessicA. 

Lorenzo.  The  moon  shines  bright. — In  such  a  night  as  this. 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  treeS; 
And  they  did  make  no  noise;  in  such  a  night; 
Troilus;  methinks;  moimted  the  Trojan  wallS; 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Ghrecian  tentS; 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night 

Jeaeica^  In  such  a  night; 

Did  Thisbe^  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew; 


1.  O'erta'en,  overtaken. 

2.  After  more  consideration. 

3.  Old,  more  than  enough.  Of  this 
common  augmentative  in  colloquial 
language  there  are  various  instances 
in  our  author.  Thus,  in  *'The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor:"  —  "Here  will 
be  an  old  abusing  of  God's  patience 
and  the  King^s  English." 

4.  Thishei  A  beautiful  virgin  loved 
hj  Pyramns,  a  youth  of  Babylon; 
their  intercourse  being  forbidden  by 
their  friends,  they  agreed  to  meet 


secretlv  at  the  tomb  of  Ninus.  Thiibe 
arrived  first  at  the  appointed  pbce, 
and  being  frightened  away  bT  the  tp- 
pearance  of  a  uoness,  droppeaherToi 
in  her  flight,  which  the  animtl  be- 
smeared with  blood.  This  wasfooid 
by  Pyramus  on  his  arrival,  andooB- 
eluding  that  she  had  been  devoured, 
he  fell  on  his  sword,  and  vrat  fomd 
by  his  mistress  welterhig  in  his  blood; 
whereupon  she  stabbed  herself  vitt 
the  same  sword,  which  she  drev 
from  the  wound. 
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And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself; 
And  ran  dismayed  away. 

Lorenzo,  In  such  a  ni^ht^ 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand^ 
Upon  the  wild  sea-bankS;  and  waVd  her  love 
To  come  ^gaia  to  Carthage. 

Jessica,  In  such  a  night; 

Medea  ^thet'd  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  iEson.* 

Lor.  I  such  a  night,   * 

Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And  with  an  unthrift  love'  did  run  from  Venice; 
Ab  far  as  Belmont. 

Jes.  In  such  a  niffht; 

Did  voung  Lorenzo  swear  he  lovd  her  well; 
Steahng  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith; 
And  ne'er  a  true  one. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night; 

Did  pretty  Jessica;  like  a  little  shreW; 
Slanaer  her  lovC;  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

Jes,    I  would  out-night  you,*  did  no  body  come; 
Bat;  hark;  I  hear  the  footing  '^  of  a  man. 

EfUer  Stephano. 

Lor.    Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the  night? 

Stephano.    A  friend. 

Lor.    A  friend?  what  friend?   vour  name;   I  pray  yoU; 

friend? 

Steph,   Stephano  is  my  name:  and  I  bring  word; 
My  mistress  will  before  uie  break  of  day 
Be  here  at  Belmont:  she  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours.  ^ 


1.  Steevens  obseryes  that  this  is 
one  instance,  among  many  that  might 
be  brought  to  prove  thatShakspeare 
was  no  reader  of  the  classics. 

2.  jEion:  The  father  of  Jason. 
Medea:  The  sorceress  by  whose 
means  Jason  sncceeded  in  obtaining 
the  golden  fleece. 

3.  with  a  prodigal  lover. 

4.  In  reference  to  the  several  pas- 
sages commencing  with  the  words. 
In  such  a  night. 


5.  Footing,  footstep. 

6.  So  in  "The  Merry  Devil   of 
Edmonton":  — 

<*But  there  are  crosses^  wife:  here 's 

one  in  Waltham, 
Another  at  the  abbey,  and  a  third 
At  Ccston :  and 't  is  ominous  to  pass 
Any  of  these  without  aPater-noster." 
And  this  is  a  reason  assigned  for 
the  delay  of  a  wedding. 
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Lorenzo.  Who  comes  with  her? 

Stephano.    NonC;  but  a  holy  hermit,  and  her  maid. 
1  pray  you,  is  my  master  yet  return'd? 

Lor.    He  is  uot,  nor  we  have  not  heard  firom  him.  — 
But  go  wc  in^  I  pray  thee,  Jessica, 
And  ceremoniously*  let  us  prepare 
Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Enter  Launcelot. 

Launcelot.    Sola,  sola!  wo  ha,  ho!  sola,  sola!* 

Lor.    Who  calls? 

Laun.  Sola!  did  you  see  master  Lorenzo,  and  mistreu 
Lorenzo?  sola,  sola! 

Lor.    Leave  hallooing,  man;  here. 

Laun.    Sola!  where?  where? 

Lor.    Here. 

Laun.  Tell  him,  there  's  a  post  come  from  my  mastOTi 
with  his  horn  full  of  good  news:  my  master  will  be  here  ere 
morning.  [EaxL 

Lor.   Sweet  soul,  let  's  in,  and  there  expect  their  coming. 
And  yet  no  matter;  —  why  should  we  go  in? ' 
My  friend  Stephano,  signify,'  I  pray  you. 
Within  the  house,  your  mistress  is  at  hand ; 
And  bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air.  —     [Exit  Stephano. 
How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank! 
Here  we  will  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears:  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica:  look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  ^  of  bright  gold ; 
There  's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring*  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubins:* 


1.  Ceremoniousfy,  respectfully. 

2.  Launcelot  is  imitating  the  horn 
of  the  courier,  or  "post,"  as  he  was 
called,  who  always  wore  that  ap- 
pendage suspended  from  his  neck. 

3.  To  signify,  to  declare,  to  make 
known. 

4.  Patine:  A  small  flat  dish  or 
plate,  used  in  the  administration  of 
the  Eucharist;  it  was  commonly  of 
gold  or  silver-gilt. 


5.  To  quire,  to  sing  in  coDeeit 
This  verb  is  no  longer  in  use,  and 
the  substantive  is  now  always  ivrit- 
ten  choir,  being  derived  fvomchonat 
but  the  pronunciation  has  remained 
quire. 

6.  This,  and  not  chertMmM,  (or 
properly,  cherubim,)  was  the  finef  uent 
orthography  in  Shakspearc's  time. 
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Such  harmony^  is  in  immortal  souls: 

But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay    . 

Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  ^  we  cannot  bear  it. 

Enter  Musicians. 

Come,  hot  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn: 

With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistiress'  ear, 

And  draw  her  home  with  music.  [Musio. 

Jessica,    I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 

Lorenzo.    The  reasons  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive: 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  ^  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud, 
Which  IS  the  hot  conditon  of  their  blood; 
If  they  but  hear,  perchance,  a  trumpet  sound, 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears. 
You  snail  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand. 
Their  savage  eyes  tum'd  to  a  modest  gaze. 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music:  therefore,  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  '  trees,  stones,  and  floods, 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  ^nature. 
/ffthe  man  that  hath  no  music  in  lumself, 
Nor  is  not  moVd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils: 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus. 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.  —  Mark  the  music. 

Enter  POBTIA  and  Nebissa,  at  a  distance. 

Portia.    That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  niy  hall. 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Nerissa.  When  the  moon  shone,  we  did  not  see  the  candle. 

Pdr.    So  doth  the  greater  glorv  dim  the  less: 
A  substitute  shineB  brightly  as  a  King, 
Until  a  king  be  by;  and  men  his  state 


1.  Bat  80  long  as  it  (t.  e.  our  soul) 
is  coarsely  inclosed  in  this  impure, 
perishable  form. 

2.  To  fetch  is  sometimes  applied 
to  denote  a  sudden,  violent  action, 


as  in  familiar  language  we  might 
say,  to  fetch  a  blow,  meaning,  to 
give  a  quick,  sudden  blow. 

3.  To  draw,  to  lead,  to  command. 
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Empties  itself;  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.    Music  1  hark  I 

Nertssa.    It  is  your  music^  madam^  of  the  house. 

Ibrtia.    Nothing  is  good;  I  seO;  without  respect;^ 
Methinks;  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  b^  day. 

Ner.    Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it,  madam, 

iPor.    The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark, 
When  neither  is  attended;  and;  I  think; 
The  nightingale;  if  she  should  sing  by  day. 
When  every  goose  is  cackling;  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 
How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are 
To  their  right  praisC;  and  true  perfection  1  —  • 
PeacC;  ho!  the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion,' 
And  would  not  be  awak'a!  [Muaic  eetuet* 

Lor.  That  is  the  yoice; 

Or  I  am  much  deceiv'd;  of  Portia. 

For.  He  knows  mC;  as  the  blind  man  knows  the  cuokoo. 
By  the  bad  voice. 

Lor.  Dear  lady;  welcome  home. 

Por,    We  have  been  praying  for  our  husbanda'  welfare. 
Which  speed;  we  hopO;  the  better  for  our  words.* 
Are  they  returned? 

Lor.  Madam;  thev  are  not  yet; 

But  tiiere  is  come  a  messenger  before; 
To  signify  their  coming. 

Por.  Go  in,  Nerissa: 

GUve  order  to  my  servants,  that  they  take 
No  note  at  all  oi  our  being  absent  hence;  — 
Nor  yoU;  Lorenzo;  Jessica,  nor  you.        [A  tucket^  sowfM. 

Lor,    Your  husband  is  at  hand:  I  hear  his  trumpet 
We  are  no  tell-taleS;  madam;  fear  you  not 

Por.    This  night;  methinkS;  is  but  the  daylight  sick; 


1.  By  respect,  in  this  phrase,  is 
meant,  regard,  attention,  consider- 
ation. When  the  mind  is  pre-engaged, 
it  is  influenced  but  little  by  the 
beautiful  in  nature  or  in  art. 

2.  How  many  things  earn  the 
praise  which  is  their  due,  tod  attain 
real  perfection,  by  being  exhibited 
at  the  proper  time. 

3.  Endymion,  a  shepherd  who  is 
said  to  have  requested  of  Jupiter 


that  he  might  be  always  youngs  ind 
sleep  as  much  as  he  would. 

4.  Who  will  have  the  better  sn^ 
cess,  wo  hope,  on  acconntofoiff 
prayers.  To  speed  meant,  to  hare 
good  success. 

5.  A  tucket  meant  a  flourish  on 
a  trumpet,  supposed  to  be  deriTed 
from  the  Italian  toccata,  or  the  Spas- 
ish  tocdr;  tocdr  trompetOf  to  fouid 
a  trumpet. 
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It  looks  a  little  paler:  't  is  a  day^ 
Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 

EfUer  Bassanio^  Antonio^  Gbatiano^  and  their 
Followers, 

Bassanio.    We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes, 
If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun. 

JPortia,    Let  me  give  light;  but  let  me  not  be  light; 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband. 
And  never  be  Bassanio  so  for  me: 
But  God  sort*  all!  —  You  are  welcome  home,  my  lord. 

Bass,    I  thank  you,  madam.   Gtive  welcome  to  my  friend 
This  is  the  man,  this  is  Antonio, 
To  whom  I  am  so  infinitelv  bound. 

Bor.    You  should  in  all  sense  be  much  bound  to  him, 
For,  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  bound  for  you. 

Antonio.    No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  of. 

Bor.    Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house: 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words. 
Therefore,  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy.* 

Ghraiiano.    [To  Nebissa.]   By  yonder  moon,  I  swear, 

do  me  wrong; 
In  faith,  I  gave  it  to  the  judge's  clerk: 
Would  he  were  gelt*  that  had  it,  for  my  part. 
Since  you  do  take  it,  love,  so  much  at  neart. 

Bor,    A  quarrel,  no,  already!  what  's  the  matter? 

Gra,    About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give  me;  whose  poesy  was 
For  all  the  world,  like  cutlers'  poetry 
Upon  a  knife,  "Love  me,  and  leave  me  not."* 

Nerissa,    What  talk  you  of  the  poesy,  or  the  value? 
You  swore  to  me,  when  1  did  give  it  you. 
That  you  would  wear  it  till  your  hour  of  death. 
And  that  it  should  lie  with  you  in  your  grave: 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehement  oaths. 
You  uiould  have  been  respective,*  and  have  kept  it. 
Gave  it  a  judge's  clerk!  no,  God  's  my  judge, 
The  clerk  will  ne'< 


you 


^'er  wear  hair  on  's  face,  that  had  it. 


1.  To  sort,  to  consort,  to  join,  to 
fit. 

2.  Therefore  I  shorten  this  verbal 
compliment.  Breath  was  often  used 
for  words. 


3.  Gelt,  past  participle  of  to  geld, 
to  cut. 

4.  And  give  me  not. 

5.  You  should  have  respected  it 
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Gratiano.    He  will;  an  if  he  live  to  be  a  num. 

Nerisaa.    Ay^  if  a  woman  live  to  be  a  man. 

Gra.    NoW;  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a  youth, 
A  kind  of  boy;  a  little  scrubbea  boy,  ^ 
No  higher  than  thyself,  the  jndge's  clerk; 
A  prating  bov,  that  be^'d  it  as  a  fee : 
I  could  not  U)r  my  heart  deny  it  him. 

Portia,    You  were  to  blame,  I  muiit  be  plflin  with  you, 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gin ; 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger. 
And  BO  riveted  with  faith  unto  your  flesh. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  him  swear 
Never  to  part  with  it;  and  here  he  stands: 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it, 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger  for  the  wealth 
That  the  world  masters.^    Now,  in  faith,  Gbiutiaao, 
You  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of  grief: 
An  't  were  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it. 

Baasanio.  {Aaide^  Why,  I  were  best  to  cut  my  left  hand  off, 
And  swear  I  lost  the  ring  defending  it 

Gra.    My  lord  Bassanio  ^ave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  Judge  that  begg'd  it,  and,  indeed. 
Deserved  it  too;  and  then  the  boy,  his  clerk. 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begg'd  mine; 
And  neither  man,  nor  master,  would  take  aught 
But  the  two  rings. 

For.  What  ring,  gave  you,  my  lord? 

Not  that,  I  hope,  which  you  received  of  me. 

Bass.    If  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault, 
I  would  deny  it;  but  you  see,  my  finger 
Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it:  it  is  gone. 

For.    Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth. 
By  heaven,  I  will  ne'er  come  in  your  bed 
Until  I  see  the  ring. 

Ner.  Nor  I  in  yours, 

Till  I  again  see  mine. 

Ba^s.  Sweet  Portia, 

If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
K  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring. 


1.   Scrubbed,  or  scrubby,  mean  J     2.  t.  e.  rules,  or  possesses, 
worthless,  dirty. 
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And  how  unwillm^Iy  I  left  the  ring; 

When  naught  woma  be  accepted  but  the  rin^; 

You  would  abate  the  Btrength  ^  of  your  displeasure. 

Portia,    If  you  had  known  the  virtue  *  of  the  ring, 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring, 
Or  your  own  honour  to  contain'  the  ring, 
You  would  not  then  have^  parted  with  the  ring. 
What  man  is  there  so  much  unreasonable. 
If  you  had  pleas'd  to  have  defended  it 
With  an^  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 
To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony?^ 
Nerissa  teaches  me  what  to  believe: 
I  '11  die  for  't,  but  some  woman  had  the  rinff. 

Baasamio.    No,  by  mine  honour,  madam,  by  my  soul. 
No  woman  had  it;  but  a  dvil  doctor,* 
Which  did  refuse  three  thousand  ducats  of  me. 
And  begg'd  the  ring,  the  which  I  did  deny  him, 
And  suner^d  him  to  go  displeas'd  away^. 
Even  he  that  had  held  up^  the  very  life 
Of  my  dear  friend.    What  should  1  say,  sweet  lady? 
I  was  enforc'd  to  send  it  after  Jiim: 
I  was  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy; 
My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 
So  much  besmear  it.    Pardon  me,  good  lady, 
For,  by  these  blessed  candles  of  the  nieht, 
Had  jrou  been  there,  I  think,  you  would  have  begg'd 
The  ring  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  doctor. 

Por.    Let  not  that  doctor  e'er  come  near  my  house. 
Since  he  hath  got  the  jewel  that  I  loVd, 
And  that  which  you  did  swear  to  keep  for  me, 
I  will  become  as  liberal  as  you: 
I  'U  not  denv  him  any  thing  I  have; 
No,  not  my  body,  nor  my  husband's  bed. 
Know  him  I  shall,  I  am  well  sure  of  it: 
Lie  not  a  night  from  home;  watch  me  like  Argus; 
K  yeu  do  not,  if  I  be  left  alone. 


1.  Strength,  violence.  I  remarks  that  the  use  of  the  word 

2.  Virtue,  power,  qualities.  !  in  this  sense  is  a  license. 


3.  And  your  own  honour,  depend- 
ing  upon  your  retaining  the  rin^. 

4.  t.  e,  kept  in  a  measure  religi- 
ously, or  superstitiously.    Johnson 


5.  t.  e,  a  doctor  of  law. 

6.  To  hold  up,  t«  sustain,  to  pre- 
serre. 
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Now^  by  mine  honour^  which  is  yet  mine  own, 
I  '11  have  that  doctor  for  my  bedfellow. 

Neriaaa.    And  I  his  clerk;  therefore,  be  well  adyis'd 
How  you  do  leaye  me  to  mine  own  protection. 

Gratiano.    Well,  do  you  bo:   let  not  me  take  him,  then; 
For,  if  I  do,  I  'U  mar  the  young  clerk's  pen. 

Antonio,    I  am  th'  unhappy  subject  oi  these  quarrels. 

Portico    Sir,  grieye  not  you;  you  are  welcome  notwidt- 

Btanding. 

Ba^aanio.    Portia,  forgiye  jne  this  enforced  wrong;  ^ 
And,  in  the  hearing  of  these  m%ny  friends, 
I  swear  to  thee,  eyen  by  thine  own  fair  eyes, 
Wlierein  I  see  myself,  — 

For.  Mark  'you  but  that! 

In  both  my  eyes  he  doubly  sees  himself; 
In  each  eye,  one:  —  swear  by  your  double  self,^ 
And  there  's  an  oath  of  credit. 

Baas.  Nay,  but  hear  me: 

Pardon  this  fault,  and  by  my  soul  1  swear, 
I  neyer  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee. 

Ant.    I  once  did  lend  my  body  for  his  wealth,' 
Which,  but  for  him  that  had  your  husband's  ring. 
Had  ({uite  miscarried:  I  dare  be  bound  again. 
My  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 
Will  neyer  more  break  faith  adyisedly.  * 

Jbr.    Then,  you  shall  be  his  surety:  Giye  him  this; 
And  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other. 

Ant.    Here,  lord  Bassanio;  swear  to  keep  this  ring. 
.  Bass.    By  heaven!  it  is  the  same  I  gaye  the  doctor. 

Por.    I  had  it  of  him :  pardon  me,  Bassanio ; 
For  by  this  ring  the  doctor  lay  with  me. 

Ner.  And  pardon  me,  my  ^ntle  Qratiano; 
For  that  same  scrubbed  boy,  the  doctor's  clerk. 
In  lieu  of  this,  last  night  did  lie  with  me. 

Ora.    Wliy,  this  is  like  the  mending  of  highways 
In  summer,  wliere  tlie  ways  are  ftur  enough: 
What !  are  we  cuckolds,  ere  we  haye  desery'd  it  ? 


1.  I.  €.  this  wrong  to  which  1  was 
forced. 

2.  t.  e.  your  deceitful  self. 

3.  t.  e.  for   hi^  weal, 
prosperity.  Johnson  says  that  weaith 


was  at  that  time  the  opposite  to  di- 
versity, or  calamity.  We  use  it  still 
in  this  sense  in  the  word  e&tma^' 
tvealth. 
4.  Advisedly, purposely  t  knowinglf 
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Portia.  J  Speak  not  so  grossly.  ■^-  You  are  all  amaz'd : 
( Here  is  a  letter,  read  it  at  your  leisure; 

t  comes  from  Padua^  from  Bellario: 
here  you  shall  find,  that  Portia  was  the  doctor; 
erissa  there,  her  clerk.    Lorenzo,  here, 
Shall  witness  I  set  forth  as  soon  as  you, 
And  even  but  now  retum'd:  I  have  not  yet 
Entered  my  house.  —  Antonio,  you  are  welcome; 
And  I  have  better  news  in  store  for  you, 
Than  you  expect:  unseal  this  letter  soon; 
There  you  shall  find,  three  of  your  argosies 
Are  richlv^  come  to  harbour  suddenly. 
You  shall  not  know  by  what  strange  accident 
I  chanced  on  this  letter.* 

Antonio.  I  am  dumb. 

B<zssanio.    Were  you  the  doctor,  and  I  knew  you  not? 

Ghratiano,  Were  you  the  clerk,  that  is  to  make  me  cuckold? 

Nerissa.    Ay;  but  the  clerk  that  never  means  to  do  it. 
Unless  he  live  until  he  be  a  man. 

Baas,     Sweet  doctor,  you  shall  be  my  bedfellow: 
When  I  am  absent,  then,  lie  with  my  wife. 

Ant.    Sweet  lady,  yx)u  have  given  me  life,  and  living,' 
!  F'or  here  I  read  for  certain  that  my  ships 
\  Are  safely  come  to  road.  * 

Por.  How  now,  Lorenzo? 

»  My._derk  hath  some  good  comforts,  too,  for  you. 

Ner.  lAy,  and  I  ll  give  them  him  without  a  fee.  — 
There  do  I  eive  to  you  and  Jessica, 
From  the  ricSi  Jew,  a  special  dfeed  of  gift. 
After  his  death,  of  all  he  dies  possessed  of. 

Lorenzo,    Fair  ladies,  you  orop  manna  in  the  way 
Of  starved  people. 

Por.  It  is  almost  morning. 

And  yet,  I  am  sure,  you  are  not  satisfied 
Of  these  events  at  fulL^    Let  us  go  in; 
And  charge  us  there  upon  inter'gatories, 
And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithfully. 


t.  t.  e,  richly  laden. 

2.  This  letter  came  into  my  pos- 
session. 

3.  %.  e.  riches,  fortune. 


4.  %.  e.  to  anchor.  A  road  is  ground 
where  ships  may  anchor. 

5.  These  events  are  not  yet  quite 
clear  to  you. 
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Oratiano.    Let  it  be  so:  the  first  inter'gatory; 
That  my  Nerissa  shall  be  sworn  on^  is, 
Wbether  till  the  next  night  she  had  rather  stay, 
Or  go  to  bed  now,  being  two  hours  to  day? 
But  were  the  day  come,  I  should  wish  it  dark, 
That  I  were  couching  with  the  doctor^s  clerk. 
Welly  while  I  livC;  I  '11  fear  no  other  thing 
So  sore^'  as  keeping  safe  Nerissa's  ring.  [Exm 

1.  So  sore,  to  such  a  degr^,  so  much. 
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Maria. 

Lady  Teazle's  Maid. 

Ladies,  Guests,  Sfc.  ^c. 


ACT    I. 

SCENE  1.   —  Lady  Sneerwell'*  House.     Toilette    table; 
two  arm  chairs;  four  small  chairs. 

Lady  Sneerwell  discovered  finishing  her  toilet  at  the  dressing 
table;  Snake  drinking  chocolate  at  table. 

L.  Sneerw.  The  paragraphs;  you  say,  Mr.  Snake,  were 
all  inserted? 

Snake.  They  were,  madam;  and  as  I  copied  them  myself 
in  a  feigned  hand,  there  can  be  no  suspicion  whence  they  came. 

L.  Sneerw.  Did  you  circulate  the  report  of  Lady  finttle's 
intrigue  with  Captain  Boastall? 

Snake.  That  's  in  as  fine  a  traiii  as  your  ladysl^p  could 
wish.  In  the  common  course  of  things,  i  think  it  must  reach 
Mrs.  Clackett's  ears  within  four  and  twenty  houris ;  and  then, 
you  know,  the  business  is  as  good  as  done. 

L.  Sneerw.  Why,  truly,  Mrs.  Clackett  has  a  very  pretty 
talent,  and  a  great  deal  of  industry. 

Snake.  True,  madam,  and  has  been  tolerably  successful 
in  her  day.  To  my  knowledge  she  has  been  tne  cattse  of 
six  matches^  being  broken  off,  and  three  sons  disinherited; 
of  four  forced  elopements,  and  as  many -close  confinements; 
nine  separate  maintenances,  and  two  divoroes.  Nay,  I  have 
more  than  once  traced  her  causing  a  t^te-k-t^te  in  the  Town 
and  Country  Magazine,  when  the  parties,  perhaps,  had  never 
seen  each  otl^er's  face  before  in  the  course  of  their  lives. 

L.  Sneerw.  Shie  certainly  has  talents,  but  her  manner 
is  gross. 

Snake.  'T  is  very  true.  She  generally  designs  well,  has 
a  free  tongue,  and  a  bold  invention;  but  her  colouring  is 
too  dark,  and  her  outlines  often  extravagant.  She  wants 
that  delicacy  of  tint,  an^  mellowness*  of  sneer,  which  dis- 
tinguishes your  ladyship's  scandal. 

L.  Sneerw.     You  are  partial,  Snake. 

Snake.  Not  in  the  least — every  body  allows  that  Lady 
Sneerwell  can  do  more  with  a  word  or  a  look  than  many 
can  with  the  most  laboured  detail,  even  when  they  happen 
to  have  a  little  truth  on  their  side  to  support  it.  (fhey  rise) 
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Lady  Sneerwell*  Yesj  mj  dear  8nake;  and  I  am  bo 
lijrpociite  to  deny  *  the  satiBfaction  I  reap  from  the  success  of 
my  efforts.  Wounded  myself^  in  the  earry  part  of  my  life  by 
the  envenomed  tongue  of  slander  j  I  conTess  J  have  smce 
known  no  pleasure  equal  to  the  redticing  others  to  the  level 
of  my  own  injured  repntation. 

Snake,  Nothing  can  he  more  natmi^al.  But  j  Lady  Sneer- 
well ,  there  is  one  affair  in  w^hich  you  have  lately  employed 
me,  wherein,  I  confess,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess  your  motives. 

L.  Sneer w*  I  conceive  you  mean  with  respect  to  my  neigh- 
bour, Sir  Peter  Teazle,  and  liis  family?  Then  at  once  to 
unravel  this  mystery,  I  must  inform  you,  that  love  has  no 
share  whatever  in  the  intercourse  between  Mr,  Surface  and  me. 

Snake.    No!  • 

L,  Sneerw.  His  real  attachment  is  to  Maria,  or  herfortime: 
but  finding  in  his  brother  a  favoured  rival,  be  has  been  ob- 
liged to  mask  his  pretensions,  and  profit  by  my  assistance. 

Snake,  Yet  still  I  am  more  puzzled  why  you  should  in- 
terest youi'self  in  his  success. 

L,  Sneeb^v,  How  dull  you  are!  Cannot  you  sunnise  the 
weakness  which  I  hitherto,  througli  shame,  have  concealed 
even  from  you?  Must  1  confess,  that  Charles,  that  libertinet 
that  extravagant,  that  bankrupt  in  for  time  and  reputatioii, 
that  he  it  is  for  wliom  i  'm  time  anxious  and  malicious,  and 
to  gain  who:m  1  wotdd  sacrifice  every  tiling? 

Snake,  Now,  indeed,  your  conauct  appears  consistent; 
but  bow  came  you  and  Jlr,  Sm-face  so  eonhdential  ? 

L.  Sneerw.  For  our  mutual  interest.  I  have  found  hini 
out  a  long  time  since.  I  know  him  to  he  artful,  selfish^  and 
malicious— in  shorty  a  sentimental  knave;  while,  with  Sir 
Peter,  and  indeed  with  all  liis  acquaintance,  he  passes  for 
a  youthful  miracle  of  prudence,  good  sense,  and  benevolence. 

Snake.  Yes;  jet  Sir  Peter  vows  he  has  not  his  e-qual 
in  England — and  above  all;  he  praises  him  as  a  man  of  sen- 
timent, 

L.  Sneervv,  True^— and  with  the  assistance  of  his  sentiment 
and  hypocrisy,  he  has  brought  Sir  Peter  entirely  into  his 
interest  with  regard  to  Maria;  while  poor  Charles  has  no 
friend  in  the  house,  though,  I  fear,  he  has  a  powerfiji  one  in 
Maria's  heart,  against  whom  we  must  direct  our  schemes. 


1.  t.  e.  I  am  not  such  2,  hypocrite  si§  to  deny. 
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Enter  Servant. 

Servant.    Mr.  Surface. 

Lady  Sneerwell.    Show  him  up. 

\Eocit  Servant. 
He  generally  calls   about  this   time.   —  I   don't  wonder  at 
people  giving  him  to  me  for  a  lover. 

Enter  JOSEPH  Surface,  preceded  by  Servant,  who  exits 
immediately. 

Joseph.  Mv  dear  Lady  Sneerwell,  how  do  you  do  to- 
day?    Mr.  Snake,  your  most  obedient.  » 

L.  Sneerw.  Snake  has  just  been  rallying  me  on  our  mutual 
attachment;  •but  I  have  informed  him  of  our  real  views.  You 
know  how  usQ^  he  has  been  to  us,  and  believe  me,  the 
confidence  is  not  ill-placed. 

Jos.  Madam,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  suspect  a  man 
of  Mr.  Snake's  sensibility  and  discernment. 

L.  Sneerw.  Well,  well,  no  compliments  now ;  but  tell  me 
when  you  saw  your  mistress,  Maria — or,  what  is  more  ma- 
terial to  me,  your  brother. 

Jos.  I  have  not  seen  either  since  I  left  you;  but  I  can 
inform  you  that  they  never  meet.  Some  of  your  stories  have 
taken  a  good  effect  on  Maria. 

L.  Sneerw.  Ah !  my  dear  Snake!  the  merit  of  this  belongs 
to  you;  but  do  your  brother's  distresses  increase? 

Jos.  Every  hour.  I  am  told  he  has  had  another  exe- 
cution in  the  house  yesterday.  Li  short,  his  dissipation  and 
extravagance  exceed  anything  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

L.  Sneerw.    Poor  Charles! 

Jos.  True,  madam;  notwithstanding  his  vices,  one  can't 
help  feeling  for  him.  Poor  Charles !  I  m  sure  I  wish  it  was 
in  my  power  to  be  of  any  essential  service  to  him;  for  the 
man  who  does  not  share  in  the  distresses  of  a  brother,  even 
though  merited  by  his  own  misconduct,  deserves 

L.  Sneerw.  O  Lud  I  ^  you  are  going  to  be  moral,  and  for- 
get that  you  are  among  friends. 

Jos.  Egad,*  that  's  true!  —-  I  '11  keep  that  sentiment  till 
I  see  Sir  Peter;  —  however,  it  certainly  is  a  charity  to  rescue 
Maria  from  such   a  libertine,  who,  if  ne  is  to  be  reclaimed, 


1.  OZu^/ a  corruption  of  OXor^f/ 1     2.  Egad,  the   diminutive   of  the 
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GAIL  be  SO  only  by.  a  person  of  your  ladyship's   stiperior  ac- 
compliBbnients  and  understanding. 

Snake*  I  believe^  Lady  Sneer vrell,  here  *6  company  com- 
ing: I  '11  go  and  copy  the  letter  I  mentioned  to  you.  Mr, 
Surface,  your  most  onedient. 

JosEPHi     {shalces  hands  with  Snake)  Sir^  your  very  de- 
voted. \Extt  Snake, 
Lady  Sneerwell,  1  am  sorry  you  have  pat  any  farther  oon* 
fidence  in  that  fellow. 

Lady  Sneerwell.    Why  so? 

Jos.  I  have  lately  detected  him  in  frequent  conference 
with  old  Rowley,  who  was  formerly  vaj  father*s  steward,  and 
has  Ji^^er^  you  know,  been  a  friend  of  mine. 

L.  Sneeew.    And  do  you  think  he  would  betray  us? 

Jos.  Nothing  more  likely;  take  my  word  for  itj  Lady 
Sneerwellj  that  fellow  has  n't  virtue^  enough  to  be  faithful 
even  to  his  own  villainy,^ 

Enter  Maria,  preceded  by  Servant^  who  exits  immediatelif. 

Jos.     Ah!  Maria! 

L.  Sneerw.  Maria^  my  dear,  how  do  you  do  ?  What  V 
the  inatter? 

Maela.  Oh!  there  is  that  disagreeable  lover  of  mine,  Sir 
Benjamin  Backbite ,  has  just  called  at  my  gnardian^s,  with 
his  odious  imclcj  Crabtree;  so  I  shpt^  out,  and  ran  hither 
to  avoid  them, 

L,  SKEiiRw*    Is  that  all? 

Jos.  If  my  brother  Charles  had  been  of  the  party,  ma* 
dam^  perhaps  you  would  not  have   been  bo   much  alarmed* 

L*  Sneerw.  Nay,  now  you  are  severe;  for  I  dare  ^wear 
that  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Maria  heard  vou  were  here. 
But,  my  dear,  what  has  Sir  Benjamin  done^  mat  you  would 
avoid  him  so? 

Maria.  Oh,  he  has  done  nothing — but  't  is  for  what  he 
has  said;  his  conversation  is  a  perpetual  tibal  on  all  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

Jos.    Ay,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  there  is  no  advantage 


1.  Now  usually  written  vUtany. 

2.  The  past  lensGB  of  many  verbs 
were  foroierly  contracted  in  tbeir 
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in  not  knowing  him — for  he  '11  abuse  a  stranger  just  as  soon  I 
as  his  best  friend ;  and  his  uncle  's  as  bad.  | 

Lady  Sneerwell.    Nay,  but  we  should  make  allowance,  ■ 
—  Sir  Benjamin  is  a  wit  and  a  poet. 

Maria.  For  my  part,  I  confess,  madam,  wit  loses  its 
respect  with  me,  when  I  see  it  in  company  with  malice.  — 
What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Surface? 

Joseph.  Certainly,  madam;  to  smile  at  the  jest  which 
plants  a  thorn  in  another's  breast,  is  to  become  a  principal 
in  the  mischief. 

L.  Sneerw.  Pshaw!  —  there  's  no  possibility  of  being 
witty  without  a  little  ill-nature:  the  malice  of  a  good  thing 
is  the  barb  that  makes  it  stick.  —  What  's  your  opinion,  Mr. 
Surface  ? 

Jos.  To  be  sure,  madam;  that  conversation,  where  the 
spirit  of  raillery  is  suppressed,  will  ever  appear,  tedious  and 
insipid. 

Maria.  Well,  I  '11  not  debate  how  far  scandal  may  be 
allowable;  but  in  a  man,  I  am  sure,  it  is  always  contemp- 
tible. We  have  pride,  envy,  rivalship,  and  a  thousand  mo- 
tives to  depreciate  each  other;  but  the  male  slanderer,  must 
have  the  cowardice  of  a  woman  before  he  can  traduce  one. 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.  Madam,  Mrs.  Candour' is  below,  and  if  your 
ladyship  's  at  leisure,  will  leave  her  carriage. 

L.  Sneerw.    Beg  her  to  walk  in. 

[Exit  Servant. 
Now,  Maria,  here  is   a  character  to  your  taste;  for  though 
Mrs.  Candour  is  a  little  talkative ,  everybody  allows  her  to 
be  the  best  nAtured  and  best  sort  of  woman. 

Maria.    Yes, — with  a  very  gtoss  affectation  of  s^ood  na-  , 
ture  and  benevolence,  she  does  more  mischief  than  the  direct 
malice  of  old  Crabtree. 

Jos.    r  faith  ^  that  's  true.  Lady  SneerweU;  whenever  I 
hear  the  current  running  against  the  characters  of  my  friends, 
I  never  think  them  in  such  danger  as  when  Candour  under-  , 
'takes  their  defence. 

Enter  Servant. 
L.  Sneerw.    Hush!-— here  she  is! — 


1.  /  faith,  in  faitb,  in  truth. 
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Enter  Mrs.  Candour*  —  Servant  goes  off, 

Mrs*  C\  My  dear  Lady  Sneerwcll,  how  have  jou  been 
this  century?  Mr.  Siiriacej  what  news  do  you  hear?^ 
thouffh  indeed  it  is  no  matter^  for  I  think  one  nears  nothing 
else  out  Bcandal. 

Joseph.    Just  so,  indeed^,  ma'am,  (retires  up  with  Laijt  S.) 

Mrs.  C,  Oh^  Maria!  child, — what;  is  the  whole  affair 
off  between  yon  and  Charles? —  His  extravagance,  I  pre- 
sume— the  town  talks  of  nothing  eke. 

Maria,  Indeed !  I  am  very  sorry,  ma'ams  the  town  ia  not 
better  employed. 

Miis.  C.  True,  true^  child;  but  there  's  no  stopping 
people's  tongues.  I  own  I  was  hurt  to  heai'  it^  as  Indeed  I 
was  to  learn,  from  the  same  quarter j  that  your  gnardiaiit 
Sir  Peter,  and  Lady  Teazle  have  not  agreed  lately  as  well 
as  could  he  wished. 

Maria.  'T  is  strangely  impertinent  Ibr  people  to  busy 
themselves  so, 

Mrs.  C.  Very  true,  child;  but  what  s  to  be  done? 
People  will  talk— there  's  no  preventing  it.  Why^  it  was 
but  yesterday  I  was  told  that  Miss  Gadabout  had  eloped 
with  Sir  Filigree  FJirt  —  But,  Lord!  there  s  uo  minmng 
what  one  hears 5  though  y  to  be  sure^  I  had  this  from  very 
good  authority. 

Maria,     buch  reports  are  highly  scandalous. 

Mrs.  C.  So  they  are,  child ^ — ^ shameful,  shameful  1  But 
the  world  is  so  censorious^  no  chm-acter  escapes,— Lord^  now 
who  would  have  suspected  your  friend,  Miss  Prim,  of  an  in- 
discretion? Yet  such  is  the  ill-natm'e  of  people  ^  that  they 
say  her  uncle  stopt  her  last  weekj  just  as  she  was  stepping 
into  the  York  diligence  with  her  dancing-master. 

Mahia.  I  '11  answer  for  't  there  ai'e  no  grounds  for  that 
report. 

Mr8.  C.  Ahj  no  foundatithi  in  the  world »  I  dare  swettr; 
no  more,  probably,  than  for  the  story  circulated  last  month 
.  of  Mrs.  Fe&tino's  affair  with  Colonel  C  as  sine;  though  to  be 
sure  that  matter  was  never  rightly  cleared  up* 

Jos.  The  licence  of  invention  some  people  take  is  mon- 
strous indeed. 

Maria.  'T  is  so: — but,  in  my  opinion^  thoac  who  repoil 
such  things  are  equally  culpable. 

Mrs*  C.     To   be  sure  they  are  5  tale-bearerB  are    as  bad 
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as  the  tale-makers — 't  is  an  old  observation;  and  a  very  true 
one :  but  what  's  to  be  done,  as  I  said  before? — how  will 
you  prevent  neople  from  talking?  To-day,  Mrs.  Clackitt 
assured  me,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Honeymoon  were  at  last  become 
mere  man  and  wife,  like  the  rest  of  their  acquaintance.  She 
likewise  hinted  that  a  certain  widow,  in  the  next  street,  had 
got  rid  of  her  dropsy  and  recovered  her  shape  in  a  most 
surprising  manner.  And  at  the  same  time.  Miss  Tattle,  who 
was  by,  affirmed,  that  Lord  Buffalo  had  discovered  his  lady 
at  a  house  of  no  extraordinary  fame;  and  that  Sir  Hemy 
Boquet  and  Tom  Saunter  were  to  measure  swords  on  a 
similar  provocation.  —  But,  Lord,  do  you  think  I  would  re- 
port these  things? — No,  no!  talebearers,  as  I  said  before, 
are  just  as  bad  as  the  tale-makers. 

tfosEPH.  Ah !  Mrs.  Candour,  if  every  body  had  your  for- 
bearance* and  good-nature! 

Mrs.  Candour.  I  confess,  Mr.  Surface,  I  cannot  bear 
to  hear  people  attacked  behind  their  backs;  and  when  ugly 
circumstances  come  out  against  our  acquaintances,  I  own  I 
always  love  to  think  the  best.  (Maria  retires  up  a  little  to 
Lady  Sneerwell)  By  the  by,  I  hope  't  is  not  true  that  your 
brother  is  absolutely  ruined? 

Jos.  I  am  afraid  his  circumstances  are  very  bad  indeed, 
ma'am.  ' 

Mrs.  C.  Ah!  I  heard  so  —  but  you  must  tell  him  to  keep 
up  his  spirits;  every  body  almost  is  in  the  same  way  — 
Lord  Spindle,  Sir  Thomas  Splint,  Captain  Quinz,  and  Mr. 
Nickit-;-all  up, ^  I  hear,  within  this  week;  so  if  Charles  is 
undone,  he  '11  find  half  his  acquaintance  ,ruined  too,  and  that, 
you  know,  is  a  consolation. 

Jos.     Doubtless,  ma'am  —  a  very  great  one. 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.     Mr.  Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite. 

[Exit  Servant. 
L.  Sneerwell.     So,  Maria,   you  see  your  lover  pursues 
you,  (Maria  is  about  to  leave)  positively  you  shan't  escape. 

Enter  Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite. 

Crabt.  Lady  Sneerwell,  I  kiss  your  hand— ^ Mrs.  Can- 
dour, I   don't  believe  you  are  acquainted  with  my  nephew. 


1.  All  up,  all  ruined. 
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Sir  Benjamin  Backbite?  Egad!  ma'am,  he  has  a  pretty  wit, 
and  is  a  pretty  poet  too;  is  n't  he,  Lady  Sneerwell? 

Sir  Benjamins    O  fie,  uncle. 

Crabtree.  Nay,  egad  it  's  true ;  I  back  *  him  at  a  rebus 
or  a  charade  against  the  best  rhymer  in  the  kingdom. — Has 
your  Ladyship  heard  the  epigram  he  wrote  last  week  on 
Lady  Frizzle's  feather  catching  fire? — Do,  Benjamin,  repeat 
it,  or  the  charade  you  made  last  night  extempore  at  Hrs. 
Drowzie's  conversazione.  Come  now; — your  fij:^t  is  the  name 
of  a  fish,  your  second  a  great  naval  commander^  and — 

Sir  Benj.     Uncle,  now — pr'ythee  — 

Crabt.  rfaith,  ma'am,  'i  would  surprise  you  to  hear  how 
ready  he  is  at  all  these  fine  sort  of  things. 

Lady  Sneerwell.  I  wonder,  Sir  Benjamin ^  you  never 
publish  any  thing. 

Sm  Benj.    To  say  truth,  ma'am,  't  is    very   vulgar  to 

f)rint;  and  as  my  little  productions  are  mostly  satires  and 
ampoons  on  particular  people,  I  find  they  circulate  more  by 
giving  copies  in  confidence  to  the  friends  of  the  parties. 
Xcrosaea  to  Maria)  However,  I  have  some  love  elegies,  whidi; 
when  favoured  with  this  lady's  smiles,  I  mean  to  give  the 
public. 

Crabt.  'Fore*  heaven,  ma'am,  they  '11  immortalise  you! 
—  you  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  like  Petrarch's 
Laura,  or  Waller's  Sacharissa. 

Sir  Benj.  Yes,  madam,  I  think  you  will  like  them,  when 
you  shall  see  them  on  a  beautiful  quarto  page,  where  a  neat 
rivulet  of  text  shall  meander  though  a  meadow  of  margio. 
— 'Fore  Gad, '  they  will  be  the  most  elegant  things  of  their 
kind. 

Crabt.  But,  ladies,  that  's  true — have  you  heard  the 
news  ? 

Mrs.  Candour.    What,  sir,  do  you  mean  the  report  of— 

Crabt.  No,  ma'am,  that  's  not  it — Miss  Nicely  is  going 
to  be  married  to  her  own  footman. 

(Maria  goes  w^  ^-Joseph  foUotos  ker) 

Mrs.  C.    Impossible! 

Crabt.     Ask  Sir  Benjamin. 


I.  To  back,  to  second,  to  bet  upon : 
Factious,  and  fav'ring  this  or 

t'other  side, 
Their  wagers  back  their  wishes. 

—  Dryden. 


2.  *Fore,  before. 

3.  *Fore  Gad,  similar  to  egad^  sec 
note  2,  p.  3. 
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Sir  Benjamin.  'T  is  very  true,  ma'am;  every  thing  is 
fixed,  and  the  wedding  liveries  bespoke. 

Crabtree.  Yes — and  they  do  say  there  were  pressing 
reasons  for  it. 

Lady  Sneerwell.  Why,  I  have  heStd  something  of  this 
before. 

Mrs.  Candour.  It  can't  be — and  I  wonder  any  one  . 
should  believe  such  a  story,  of  so  prudent  a  lady  as  Miss  j 
Nicely. 

Sir  Benj.  O  Lud!  ma'am,  that 's  the  very  reason  'twas 
believed  at  once.  Sh<j  has  always  been  ■  so  cautious  and  so 
reserved,  that  every  body  was  sure  there  was  some  reason 
for  it  at  bottom. 

Mrs.  C.  Why,  to  be  sure,  a  tale  of  scandal  is  as  fatal 
to  the  credit  of  a  prudent  lady  of  her  stamp,  as  a  fever  is 
generally  to  those  of  the  strongest  constitutions.  But  there 
is  a  sort  of  puny,  sickly  reputation,  that,  is  always  ailing, 
yet  will  outlive  the  robuster  characters  of  a  hundred  prudes. 

Sir  Benj.  True,  madam,  there  are  valetudinarians  in 
reputation  as  well  as  constitution;  who,  being  conscious  of 
their  weak  part,  avoid  the  least  breath  of  air,  and  supply 
their  want  of  stamina  by  care  and  circumspection. 

Mrs.  C.  Well,^  but  this  may  be  all  a  mistake.  You  know, 
Sir  Benjamin,  very  trifling  circumstances  often  give  rise  to 
the  most  injurious  tales. 

Crabt.  That  they  do,  I  '11  be  sworn,  ma'am. — Did  you 
ever  hear  how  Miss  Piper  came  to  lose  her  lover  and  her 
character  last  summer  at  Tunbridge?  —  Sir  Benjamin,  .you 
remember  it? 

Sir  Benj.  Oh,  to  be  sure! — the  most  whimsical  circum- 
stance. 

L.  Sneerw.  How  was  it,  pray? 
'  C^ABT.  Why,  one  evening,  at  Mrs.  Ponto's  assembly, 
the  conversation  happened  to  turn  on  the  breeding  Nova 
Scotia  sheep  in  this  country.  Says  a  voung  lady  in  com- 
pany, "I  have  known  instances  of  it  —  tor  Miss  Lititia  Piper, 
a  first  cousin  of  mine,  had  a  'Nova  Scotia  sheep  that  pro- 
duced her  twins."  "What!"  (imitating)  cries  the  Lady  Do- 
wager Dundizzy  (who  you  know  is  as  deaf  as  a  post),  "has 
Miss  Piper  had  twins?"  (all  laugh  heartily)  The  next  morn- 
ing it  was  every  where  reported ,  and  in  a  few  days  be- 
lieved by  the  whole  town,  that  Miss  Letitia  Piper  had  actually 
been  brought   to  bed  of  a  fine  boy  and  a  girl;   and  in  less 
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than  a  week  there  were   some  people   who   could  name  the   | 
father  and  the  farm-house  where  the  babies  were  put  to  nurse,   i 

Lady  Sneerwell.     Strange  indeed! 

Ceabtree.  Matter  of  fact,  I  assure  you.  (Sir  Benj.  goes 
up  to  Maria,  JosEf>H  advances)  O  LudI  Mr.  Surface,  pray 
is  it  true  that  your  uncle,  Sir  Oliver,  is  coming  home? 
s Joseph.  Not  that  I  know  of,  indeed,  sir. 
1/  Crabt.  He  has  been  in  the  East  Indies  a  long  time. 
You  can  scarcely  remember  him,  I  believe? — Sad  comfort 
whenever  he  returns,  to  hear  how  your  brother  has  gone  on! 

Jos.  Charles  has  been  imprudent,  sir,  to  be  sure;  but  I 
hope  no  busy  people  have  already  prejudiced  Sir  OUver 
against  him.     He  may  reform. 

Sir  Benjamin,  {advancing)  To  be  sure  he  may:  for  my 
part,  I  never  believed  him  to  be  so  utterly  void  of  principle 
as  people  say;  and  though  he  has  lost  all  his  friends,  I  am 
told  nobody  is  better  spoken  of  by  the  Jews. 

Crabt.  That  's  true,  egad,  nephew.  If  the  Old  Jewiy 
was  a  ward,^  I  believe  Charles  would  be  an  alderman:  — 
no  man  more  popular  there, — 'fore  Gad!  I  hear  he  pays  as 
many  annuities  as  the  Irish  tontine;  ^  and  that  whenever  he 
is  sick,  they  have  prayers  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. in 
all  the  synagogues. 

Sir  Benj.  Yet  no  man  lives  in  greater  splendour.  They 
tell  me,  when  he  entertains  his  friends,  he  will  set  *  down  to 
dinner  with  a  dozen  of  bis  own  securities ;  *  have  a  score  of 
tradesmen  waiting  in  the  ante-chamber ;  and  an  pfficer  *  be- 
hind every  guests  chair. 

Jos.  This  may  be  entertainment  to  you,  gentlemen,  but 
you  pay  very  little  regard  to  the  feelings  of  a  brother. . 


1.  A  ward  is  a  (iistrict  in  a  city, 
represented  in  the  city  corporation 
by  an  alderman.  —  The  Old  Jewry 
is  a  street  in  the  City  (of  London.) 

2.  Tontine y  a  loan  raised  on  life 
annuities  with  the  benefit  of  sur- 
vivorships, so  called  from  the  in- 
ventor, Tonti,  an  Italian. 

3.  Set,  for  ^t^ 

4.  t.  e,  persons  who  had  become 
security  for  him  to  the  Jews  of 
whom  he  borrowed  money. 

5.  t.  e,  a  sheriff's  officer.  The 
sheriff  is  an  officer  to  wh*om  is  en- 


trusted, in  each  county,  the  eie- 
cution  of  the  laws;  a  sheriffs  of- 
ficer is  a  man  in  the  eoiployment 
of  the  sheriff,  charged  with  the 
arrestiirg  of  debtors  and  carrying 
out  of  executions  for  debt ;  as  these 
men,  when  once  in  possession,  can- 
not leave  the  house  containing  tbe 
property  seized,  or  permit  anything 
to  be  removed,  till  the  debt  if 
paid,  they  are  sometimes  disguised 
as  livery-servants  and  wait  upon 
the  company  in  that  capacity. 
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Maria,    (advances)  Their  malice  is  intolerable.  Lady  Sneer- 
well,  I  must  wish  you  a  good,  morning;   I  'm  not  very  well. 
[Exit  Maria,  they  all  exchange  looks, 

Mrs.  Candour.     O  dear!  she  changes  colour  very  much. 

Lady  Sneerwell.  Do,  Mrs.  Candour,  follow  her;  she 
may  want  assistance.  ' 

Mrs.  C.  That  I  will  with  all  my  soul,  ma'am.  Poor 
dear  girl,  who  knows  what  her  situation  mOT  be! 

[Exit  Mrs.'  Candour. 

L:  Sneerw.  'T  was  nothing  but  that  she  could  not  bear 
to  hear  Charles  reflected  on,  notwithstanding  their  difference. 

Sir  Benjamin.    The  young  lady's  penchant  is  obvious. 

Crabtree.  But,  Benjamin,  you  must  not  give  up  the 
pursuit  for  that;  follow  her  and  put  her  into  good  humour. 
Kepeat  Jier  some  of  your  own  verses.     Come^  I  '11  assist  you. 

Sir  Benj.  Mr.  Surface,  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you;  but 
depend  on  it  your  brother  is  utterly  undone. 

Crabt.  O  Lud,  he  's  undone  as  ever  man  was.  Can't 
raise  a  guinea. 

Sir  Senj.  And  e\^rything  sold,  I  ""m  told,  that  was 
movable. 

Crabt.  I  have  seen  one  that  was  at  his  house.  Not  a 
thing  left  but  some  empty  bottles  that  were  overlooked,  and 
the  family  pictures,  wnich,  I  believe,  are  framed  in  the 
wainscots. 

Sir  Benj.  And  I  'm  very  sorry,  also ,  to  hear  some  bad 
stories  against  him. 

Crabt.  Oh!  he  has  done  many  mean  things,  that 's  certain. 

Sir  Benj.  But,  however,  as  he  's  your  brother 

Crabt.     We  'U  tell  you  all  another  opportunity.^ 
[Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin  how  to  Lady  S.  and 
Joseph,  and  go  off. 

L.  Sneerw.  Ha,  ha!  't  is  very  hard  for  them  to  leave 
a  subject  they  have  not  quite  run  down.* 

Jos.  And  I  believe  the  abuse  was  no  more  acceptable 
to  your  ladyship  than  Maria. 

L.  Sneerw.  I  doubt '  her  affections  are  fajrther  engslged 
than  we  imagine.  But  the  family  are  to  be  here  this  evening, 
so  you  may  as  well  dine  where  you  are,  and  we  shall  have 


1.  t.  e,  at  another  opportunity.      I     3.  %.e»  I  doubt  not  but;  I  believe. 

2.  To  run  down,  to  exhaust         f 
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an  opportunity  of  observing  farther;   in  the  meantime,  I'll 
go  and  plot  mischief;  and  you  shall  study  sentiment. 

{Eacewit, 

SCENE  n.  —  Sir  Peter's   House. 
Enter  SiR  Peter. 

Sir  p.     When   an   old   bachelor    marries   a    young  wife, 
what  is  he  to   expect?     'T   is   now  six  months    since  Lady 
Teazle  made  me  the  happiest  of  men  —  and  I  have  been  tl^ 
most  miserable   dog  ever  since!     We  tiflfed^    a   little  going 
to  church;   and  fairly   quarrelled  before  the.  bells  had  done 
ringing.     I  was   more  tnan   once   nearly    choked    with  gaJI 
during  the  honey-moon,  and  had  lost  all  comfort  in  life  oe- 
fore  my  friends  had  done  wishing  me  joy.     Yet  I  chose  wi4 
caution — a  girl  bred  wholly  in  the  country,  who  never  knew  ^ 
luxury   beyond    one   silk  gown,    nor    dissipation   above  fl» 
annual  gala  of  a  race-ball.     Yet  now  she  plays  her  part  in 
all  the  extravagant  fopperies  of  the  fashion  and  the  towi^ 
with  as  ready   a  grace   as   if  she  had  never  seen  a  bush  or 
a  grass-plot  out  of  Grosvenor  Square!    I  am   sneered  at  ty 
all   my  acquaintance,    and  paragraphed  in   the    newspapers. 
She  dissipates  my  fortune,  and  contradicts  all  my  humours; 
yet,  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  doubt*  I  love  her,  or  I  snould  never 
bear  all  this.     However,  I  '11  never  be  weak  enough  to  own  it 

Enter  Rowley. 

RowL.  Oh!  Sir  Peter,  your  servant;  how  is  it  iriA 
you,  sir? 

Sir  p.  Very  bad.  Master  Rowley,  very  bad.  I  meel 
with  nothing  but  crosses  and  vexations. 

RowL.  What  can  have  happened  to  trouble  you  since 
yesterday? 

Sir  r.     A  good  question  to  a  married  man! 

RowL.  Nay,  I  'm  sure.  Sir  Peter,  your  lady  can't  be 
the  cause  of  your  uneasiness. 

Sir  p.     Why,  has  anybody  told  you  she  was  dead? 

RowL.  Come,  come.  Sir  Peter,  you  love  her,  nothwitk- 
standing  your  tempers  don't  exactly  agree. 

Sir  p.    But    the    fault    is    entirely    hers,    Master  Bow- 


1.  To  tiff,  to  quarrel  slightly.        |     2.  See  note  3,  p.  11. 
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ley.  I  am,  myself,  the  sweetest  tempered  man  alive,  and 
hate  a  teasing  temper;  and  so  I  tell  her  a  hundred  times 
a-dav. 

KowLEY.     Indeed! 

Sir  Peter.  Ay,  and  what  is  very  extraordinary,  in  all  our/ 
disputes  she  is  always  in  the  wrong!    But  Lady  Sneerwell,* 
and  the  set  she  meets  at  her  house,  encourage  the  perverse-  |  - 
ness    of  her   disposition. — Then,  to  complete  my   vexation, 
Maria,   my  ward,  whom  I  ought  to  have  the  power  of  a\ 
father  over,  is  determined  to  turn  rebel  too,  and  absolutely  I 
refuses  the  man  whom  I  have  long  resolved  on  for  her  hus- 
band; meaning,  I  suppose,  to  bestow  herself  on  his  profligate 
brother. 

RowL.  Yeu  know.  Sir  Peter,  I  have  always  taken  the 
liberty  to  differ  with  you  on  the  subject  of  these  two  young 
gentlemen.  I  only  wish  you  may  not  be  deceived  in  your 
opinion  of  the  elder.  For  Charles,  my  life  on  't!  he  will 
retrieve  his  errors  yet.  Their  worthy  father,  once  my 
honoured  master,  was,  at  his  years,  nearly^as  wild  a  spark; 
yet,  when  he  died,  he  did  not  leave  a  more  benevolent  neart 
to  lament  his  loss. 

Sir  p.  You  are  wronff.  Master  Rowley.  On  their  father's 
death,  you  know,  I  acted  as  a  kind  of  guardian  to  them 
both,  till  their  uncle  Sir  Oliver's  liberality  gave  them  an 
early  independence;  of  course,  no  person  coSd  have  more 
opportunities  of  judging  of  their  hearts,  and  I  was  never 
mistaken  in  my  life.  Joseph  is  indeed  a  model  for  the  young 
men  of  the  age.  He  is  a  man  of  sentiment,  and  acts  up  to 
the  senliments  he  professes ;  but  for  the  other,  take  my  word 
for  %  if  he  had  any  grain  of  virtue  by  descent,  he  has  dis- 
sipated it  with  the  rest  of  his  inheritance.  Ah!  my  old  friend. 
Sir  Oliver,  will  be  deeply  mortified  when  he  finds  how  part 
of  his  bounty  has  been  misapplied. 

RowL.  1  am  sorry  to  nnd  you  so  violent  against  the 
young  ms^n,  because  this  may  be  the  most  critical  period  of 
his  fortune.     I  came  hither  with  news  that  will  surprise  you. 

Sir  p.    What!  let  me  hear. 

RowL.    Sir  Oliver  is  arrived,  and  at  this  moment  in  town. 

Sm  P.  How!  you  astonish  me!  I  thought  you  did  not 
expect  him  this  month. 

RowL.  I  did  not;  but  his  passage  has  been  remarkably 
quick. 
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Sifi  Peter*  £g^d>  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  my  old  Mead* 
'T  ia  fifteen  years  since  we  met.  We  have  had  ibbmj  a  day 
together ;  but  does  he  still  enjoin  us  not  to  inform  his  nephews 
of  his  arrival? 

Rowley,  Most  strictly.  He  means  ^  before  it  Is  knoivn, 
to  make  some  trial  of  their  dispositions. 

Sir  P,  All!  there  needs  no  art  to  discover  their  merits 
— he  fihall  have  his  way;  but,  P^^y^  ^om  be  know  1  am 
married  ? 

Bowl.     Yes^  and  vrill  soon  wish  you  joy. 

Sir  P-  What,  as  wc  drink  health  to  a  friend  in  a  con- 
sumption. Ah!  Oliver  will  laugh  at  me.  We  uaed  to  rail 
at  matrimony  together  j  and  he  has  been  steady  to  liis  text. 
Well,  he  must  be  soon  at  my  house,  though*— rl  '11  instantly 
give  orders  for  his  reception. — But,  Master  Rowley,  dont 
drop  a  word — that  Lady  Teazle  and  I  ever  disagree^ 

ROWL.     By  no  meana, 

SiK  P.  For  I  should  never  be  able  to  stand  Noll's*  jokes; 
so  I  'd  have  him  think— Lord  forgive  me!  that  we  are  a 
very  happy  couple- 

Rovvx,  I  understand  you;  but  then  you  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  diflfer  while  he  is  in  the  house  with  you. 

Sir  P,     Egad,  and  so  we  must — and  that  's  impossible* 
Ah!  Master  Rowley,  when  an  old  bachelor  marries  a  young 
wife,    he    deserves — no — the    crime    carries   its    punjshm^ 
along  with  it,  [Exmmi\ 


ACT  n, 

SCENE   I.  —  Same  as  last 
Enter  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle,  fQllowmg, 

Sir  P,     Lady  Teazle,  Lady  Teazle,  I  11  not  bear  it! 

L,  Teazle,  Sir  Peter,  Sir  Peter,  you  may  bear  it  or  not, 
as  you  please;  but  I  ought  to  have  my  own  way  in  every 
thing,  and  what  's  more  I  will,  too.  What!  though  I  was 
educated  in  the  country,  I  know  very  well  that  women  of 
fashion,  in  London,  are  accountable  to  nobody  after  they 
are  married*  ^ 

Sir  P,  Very  well,  maVm,  veiy  well;— so  a  husband  i* 
to  have  no  influence,  no  authority? 


L  Ndh  contraction  of  Oiiver. 
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Lady  Teazle.  Authority!  No,  to  be  sure: — if  you  want- 
ed authority  over  me,  you  should  have  adopted  me  and  not 
married  me:  I  am  sure  you  were  old  enough. 

Sm  Peter.  Old  enough!  —  ay, — there  it  is.  Well,  well. 
Lady  Teaz!e,  though  my  ufe  may  be  made  unhappy  by  your 
temper,  I  'U  not  be  ruined  by  your  extravagance. 

L.  Teazle.  My  extravagance!  I  'm  sure,  I  'm  not  more 
extravagant  than  a  woman  of  fashion  ought  to  be. 

Sir  p.  No,  no,  madam,  you  shall  throw  away  no  more 
sums  on  such  unmeaning  luxury.  'Slife!*  to  spend  as  much 
to  furnish  your  dressing-room  with  flowers  in  winter,  as  would 
suffice  to  turn  the  Pantheon  into  a  gr6en-house,  and  give  a 
fete  champetre  at  Christmas. 

L.  Teazle.  And  am  I  to  blame.  Sir  Peter,  because 
flowers  are  dear  in  cold  weather?  You  should  find  fault  with 
the  climate,  and  not  with  me.  For  my  part,  I  'm  sure,  I 
wish  it  was  spring  all  the  year  round,  ana  that  roses  grew 
under  our  feet. 

Sir  p.  Oons!*  madam— if  you  had  been  born  to  this, 
I  should  n't  wonder  at  your  talking  thus;  but  you  forget 
what  your  situation  was  When  I  married  you. 

L.  Teazle.  No,  no,  I  don't;  't  was  a  very  disagreeable 
one,  or  I  should  never  have  married  you.     •- 

Sir  p.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  you  were  then  in  somewhat  a 
humbler  style :  —  the  daughter  of  a  plain  coimtrjr  squire.  Re,- 
coUect,  Lady  Teazle,  when  I  saw  you  first  sitting  at  your 
tambour,  in  a  pretty  figured  linen  gown,  with  a  buncn  of 
keys  at  your  side;  your  hair  combed  smooth  over  a  roll,  and 
your  apartment  hung  round  with  fruits,  in  worsted,  of  your 
own  working. 

L.  Teazle.  O,  yes!  I  remember  it  very  well,  and  a 
curious  life  I  led.  —  My  daily  occupation  to  inspect  the  dairy, 
superintend  the  poultry,  make  extracts  from  the  family  receipt- 
book, — and  comb  my  aunt  Deborah's  lap  dog. 

Sir  p.   Yes,  yes,  ma'am,  't  was  so  indeed. 

L.  Teazle.  And  then,  you  know,  my  evening  amuse- 
ments! To  draw  patterns  for  ruffles,  which  i  had  not  materials 
to  make  up ;   to  play  Pope  Joan '  with  the  curate ;  to  read 


1.  *Slife!    or   ad's  Ufe!   a  petty  I  the  same  as  zounds!  and  corrupted 
oath,  corrupted  from  Gocts  life,        I  from  by  Gods  wounds. 

2.  Oon^!  a  petty  oath,  probably  |     3.  Pope  Joan,  a  game  at  cards. 
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a  sermon  to  my  aunt;  or  to  be  stuck  down  to  an  old  spinet 
to  strum  my  father  to  sleep  after  a  fox-chase. 

Sir  Peter.  I  am  glad  you  have  so  eood  a  memory. 
Yes,  madam,  these  were  the  recreations  I  took  you  from; 
but  now  you  must  have  your  coach  —  vis-k-vis  —  and  three 
powdered  footmen  before  your  chair;  and!,  in  the  summer; 
a  pair  of  white  cats*  to  draw  you  to  Kensington-gardens.* 
No  recollection,  I  suppose,  when  you  were  content  to  ride 
double,  behind  the  butler,  on  a  dock'd  coach-horse.' 

Lady  Teazle.     No  —  I  swear  I  never  did  that:  I 
the  butler  and  the  coach-horse. 

Sir  p.  This,  madam,  was  your  situation ;  and  what  haw 
I  done  for  you  ?  I  have  made  you  a  woman  of  fashion,  of 
fortune,  of  rank ;  in  short ,  I  have  made  you  my  wife. 

L.  Teazle.  Well,  then,  —  and  there  is  but  one  thing  more 
you  can  make  me,  to  add  to  the  obligation,  and  that  is — 

Sir  p.    My  widow,  I  suppose? 

L.  Teazle.    Hem!  hem! 

Sir  p.  I  thank  you,  madam  —  but  don't  flatter  yourself ; 
for  though  your  ill-conduct  may  disturb  my  peace  ^  it  shBll 
never  break  my  heart,  I  promise  you ;  however,  I  am  equal^ 
obliged  to  you  for  the  hint. 

L.  Teazle.  Then  why  will  you  endeavour  to  make  yoiur- 
self  so  disagreeable  to  me,  and  thwart  me  in  every  little 
elegant  expense? 

Sir  p.  'Slife,  madam,  I  say,  had  you  any  of  these  little 
elegant  ex,pen8e8  when  you  married  me? 

L.  Teazle.  Lud,  Sir  Peter!  would  you  have  me  be  out 
of  the  fashion? 

Sir  p.  The  fashion,  indeed!  what  had  you  to  do  with 
the  fashion  before  you  married  me? 

L.  Teazle.  For  my  part,  I  should  think  you  would  like 
to  have  your  wife  thought  a  woman  of  taste. 

Sir  r.  Ay  —  there  again — taste  —  Zounds!  madam,  you 
had  no  taste  when  you  married  me! 

L.  Teazle.  That's  very  true  indeed.  Sir  Peter;— and 
after  having  married  you,  I  should  never  pretend  to  taste 
again,  I  allow.     But  now.  Sir  Peter,  if  we  have  finished  our 


1.  t.  e.  white  ponies. 

2.  Royal  pleasure    gardens,    ad- 
joining Hyde  Park. 

3.  In  the  country    in  England  a 


farmer  and  his  wife  mar  sometiinef 
be  seen  riding  to  or  u*om  market 
on  one  horse.  —  To  dock,  io  cut 
off  the  tail. 
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daily  jangle,  I  presume  I  may  go  to  my  engagement  at  Lady 
Sneerwell's. 

Sir  Peter.  Av,  there  's  another  precious  circumstance  — 
a  charming  set  of  acquaintance  you  have  made  there. 

Lady  Teazle.  Ilay,  Sir  Peter,  they  are  all  people  of 
rank  and  fortune,  and  remarkably  tenacious  of  reputation. 

Sir  p.  Yes,  egad,  they  are  tenacious  of  reputation  with 
a  vengeance;^  for  they  don't  choose  anybody  should  havje 
a  character  but  themselves!  —  Such  a  crew!  Ah!  many  a 
wretch  has  rid  on  a  hurdle*  who  has  done  less  mischief 
than  these  utterers  of  forged  tales,  coiners  of  scandal,  and 
clippers  of  reputation.* 

L.  Teazle.  What!  would  you  restrain  the  freedom  of 
speech? 

Sir  p.  Ah !  they  have  made  you  just  as  bad  as  any  one 
of  the  society. 

L.  Teazle.  Why,  I  believe  I  do  bear  a  part  with  a 
tolerable  grace. 

Sir  P,.     Grace,  indeed! 

L.  Teazle.  But  I  vow  I  bear  no  malice  against  the 
people  I  abuse.  When  I  say  an  ill-natured  thing,  't  is  out 
of  pure  good  humour;  and  I  take  it  for  granted,  they  deal 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  with  me.  But,  Sir  Peter,  you 
know  you  promised  to  come  to  Lady  Sneerwell's  too. 

Sir  p.  Well,  well,  I  11  call  in  just  to  look  after  my 
own  character. 

L.  Teazle.  Then  indeed  you  must  m^ke  haste  after  me, 
or  you  11  b^  too  late.     So,  good  bye  to  ye. 

[Eocie  Lady  Teazle. 

Sir  p.  So  —  I, have  gained  much  by  my  intended  ex- 
postulation; yet  with  what  a  charming  air  she  contradicts 
everything  I  say,  and  how  pleasingly  she  shows  her  con- 
tempt for  my  authority !  Well,  though  I  can't  make  her  love 
me,  there  is  great  satisfaction  in  quarrelling  with  her;  and 
I  think  she  never  appears  to  such  advantage  as  when  she 
is  doing  everything  in  her  power  to  plague  me.  [Ean't       ^ 


1.  With  a  vengeance,  thoroughly: 
used  satirically. 

2.  Criminals  doomed  to  death 
were  formerly  drawn  to  the  place 
of  execution  on  a  hurdle, 

3.  To  utter  forged  money  is  to 

School  for  Scandal. 


put  such  in  cii^ulation  by  giving 
it  in  payment.  —  To  clip  coin  is 
to  cut  the  edges  with  fine  instru- 
ments, in  order  to  gain  the  small 
particles  of  gold. 
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SCENE  II.  —  Drawing    Room  a^   LadS"  Sneeewell's. 

Lady  Sneerwell,  Mbs.  Cakdour^  CrabtreEj  Sir  Bei^ja' 
MiN  Backbite,   Joseph  Surface ^   and  Ladies  mid  Gen* 

tlemen   discovered   —    Two   SeryantB    handing    tea  ~  Card 
parties — pronienaders  ^  (fee, 

L.  Sneerw.     Nay,  positively^  we  will  hear  it, 

Jos,     Yes,  ycB^  the  epigram,  by  aU  means. 

Sir  Benj,     0  pla^ie  on  't,  micle !  't  is  mare  nonseiifie* 

Crabt,    Noj  no ;  %rc  Gadj  very  clever  for  an  extempom 

SiE  Ben  J*    Butj   ladks,  you  saould  be  acquaiiited  witt 

the  circumstance.     You  must  know^  that  one  day  last  week, 

aB  Lady  Betty  Curricle  was  taking  the  dust  *  in  Hyde  Park^ 

in   a  sort  of   duodecimo  phaeton,    she   desired   me    to  writ« 

some    verses    on   her   ponies ;    upon    which   I    took   out  my 

pocket-book,  and  in  one  moment  produced  the  following: 

**Sure  never  were  seen  two  such  beautiful  ponies; 
Other  horses  are  clov^Tia ,  but  these  macaronies :  * 
To  givG  them  this  title  I    m  sure  can't  be  wrongs 
Their  legs  are  so  shm,  and  theh'  taUs  are  so  long/* 

CjiABT.  There,  ladies,  done  in  the  smack  oi*  a  whip,  and 
on  horseback  too. 

Jofe,    A  very  Phoebus,  mounted  ^indeed,  Sir  Benjamin* 

Sir  Benj*     O  dear,  sir!  trifles  ^trifles, 

Mrs,  C,    I  must  have  a  copy* 

All*  Yes!  yes!  Sir  Benjamin,  a  copy  if  *  you  please. 
(tke^/  go  up  stage  together) 

Enter  Lady  Teazle  and  MariA- 


Lady  Teazle,  I  hope  we  shall  see  Sir  Peter? 
I  believe  he    11   wait  on  your  ladyship  pre- 


L.  Sneerw. 
L.  Teazi>e- 

sently. 

L.  Sneerw. 
you  shall  sit  down  to  pirjuet  with 

Makia,     I  take  very  little  pleasure  in  cards  —  however, 
I  11  do  as  you%  ladyship  pleases. 


Maria,    my   love,   you  look   grave* 
Mr  Surface. 


Come, 


1.  Taking  the  dust,  satirically  for 
'*taking  the  mr'\ 

2.  Clown,  a  term  used  to  denote 


a  clumsy  peraon.    Macaroni,  a  cot- 
comb,  L  €.  smarl,  spirited  imimsif. 
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(She  goes  off  with  Lady  Sneehwell  awi  Joseph  Sur- 
pace) 

Lix»Y  Teazle.  I  am  surpiiBed  Mr,  Surface  should  sit 
down  witk  herj  I  thought  he  would  have  embraced  thia  op- 
portunity of  speaking  to  me,  betbre  Sir  Peter  came*  {asim) 

Mrs*  CandouRk  {coming  forward)  Now,  I  'U  die,  but 
jrou  are  so  scandalous^  I  Ul  forswear  your  society, 

L.  Teazle.     What  'g  the  matter^  Mrs,  Candour? 

Mrs.  C.  They  '11  not  allow  our  friend  Miss  VermilUoJi 
to  be  handsonie. 

Lady  Sneer  well.     0   surely  she  is  a  pretty  woman. 
-  Crab  THEE,    I  am  very  glad  you  think  so,  ma'am. 

Mrs*  C*     She  has  a  charraing  fresh  coloiu. 

L,  Teazle.     Yes,  when  it  is  fresh  put  on. 

Mrs,  C.  0  fie !  I  '11  swear  her  colour  is  natural :  I  have 
seen  it  come  and  go. 

L.  Teazle,  I  dare  sweai"  yon  have,  ma'am;  it  goea  off 
at  niglitj  and  comes  again  in  the  morning. 

Sir  Benjamin.  True,  ma'am,  it  not  only  comes  and  goes, 
but^  what  's  more— egad  J  her  maid  can  fetch  and  carry  it  I 

Mrs*  C;  Ha!  ha!  ha!  how  1  hate  to  hear  you  taUt  so! 
But  surely  now,  her  sister  is^  or  was  very  handsome* 

Crabt-  Who  ?  Mrs,  Evergreen  ?  0  Lord !  she  's  six  and 
fifty  if  she  's  an  hour! 

Mks.  C.  Now  positively  you  wrong  her!  fifty-two  or 
fifty- three  is  the  utmost—  and  I  don't  think  she  looks  more. 

Sir  Benj.  Ah!  there  'a  no  judging  by  her  looks,  unless 
one  could  see  her  face. 

L.  Sneerw,  Well,  well,  if  Mrs*  Evergreen  does  take 
some  pains  to  repair  the  ravages  of  time,  you  muaff  allow 
she  effects  it  with  great  ingenuity;  and  surely  that  's  better 
than  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  widow  Ochre  chalks 
her  wruikles. 

Sir  Benj*  Nay  now.  Lady  Sneerwell,  you  are  severe 
upon  the  widow*  Come,  come,  't  is  not  that  she  paints  so 
iJl~but  when  she  has  finished  her  face,  she  joins  it  so  badly 
to  her  neck,  that  she  looks  like  a  mended  statue,  in  which 
the  connoisseur  sees  at  once  that  the  head  's  modern,  though 
the  trunk  'a  antique, 

Crabt.     Ha!  ha!  ha!  well  said,  nephew! 

(Servants  gwe  tea) 

Mrs*  C,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  well,  you  make  me  laugh;  but  I 
vow  I  hate  you  for  it*  —  What  do  you  think  of  Miss  Simper? 


I 
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Sib  Benjajjjn,     Why,  she  has  very  pretty  teeth. 

Lady  Teazle*  Ye&j  and  on  that  account ,  when  she  is 
neither  speaking  nor  laughing  (which  very  seldona  happens)^ 
she  never  absolutely  shuts  her  mouthy  but  leaves  it  alwaya 
on  a  jar,*  as  it  were, — thus  {shows  her  ieeth)^ 

Mes,  Candouk,    How  can  you  be  so  ill-natured  ? 

L.  Teazle*  Nay^  I  allow  even  that  's  better  than  the 
pains  Mrs.  Prim  takes  to  conceal  her  losses  in  front.  She 
draws  her  month  till  it  positively  resembles  the  aperture  of 
a  poor's  bo3£:,  and  all  her  words  appear  to  sHde  out  edge- 
wise, as  it  were,— thus  —  ^TIow  do  you  do,  madam?"  "Yes, 
madam/* 

Lady  Sneerwell,  Very  well.  Lady  Teazle;  I  see  yoti 
can  he  a  little  severe, 

L>  Teazle*  In  defence  of  a  friend  it  is  but  justice  — 
But  here  comes  Sir  Peter  to  spoil  our  pleasantry,  {crosses  to 
Sir  Benjamin) 

Enmr  Sm  Petee  Teazle, 

Sir  P*  Ladies,  your  most  obedient ^ — Mercy  on  met 
here  is  the  whole  set!  a  character  dead  at  every  word,  I 
suppose.  {€Lsid&) 

Mes.  C-  I  am  rejoiced  you  are  coma,  Sir  Peter,  They 
have  been  so  censorious — 0^  they  will  allow  good  qualities 
to  nobody. 

SiE  P.  That  must  be  very  distressing  to  you,  Mrs.  Candour, 

Mrs.  C   Not  even  good  nature  to  our  friend  Mrs,  Pursy. 

L.  ,Tkazle»  What,  the  fat  dowager  who  w^as  at  Mrs- 
Quadrille's  last  night? 

Mrs,  C.  Nay,  her  bulk  is  her  misfortune ;  and  when 
she  takes  such  pains  to  get  rid  of  it,  you  ought  not  to  re- 
flect on  her. 

L.  Sneerw.    That 's  very  true,  indeed, 

L,  Teazle.  Yes,  I  know  she  ahnost  lives  on  acids  and 
small  whey ;  laces  herself  by  pullies ;  and  often  in  the  hottest 
noon  in  summer,  you  may  soe  her  on  a  little  squat  pony, 
with  her  hair  plaited  up  behind  like  a  drummer's,  and  puffing 
round  the  ring*  on  a  mil  tret 


I.  0}i  a  jUTj  a  little  open:  used  i      2.  The  ring  ie   a  space    \n  Tij 
of  a,  door,  I  Park  8ct  apart  for  riding  and  drivij 
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Mrs.  Candour.  I  thank  you,  Lady  Teazley  for  defending 
her. 

Sir  Peter.    Yes,  a  good  defence,  truly! 

Mrs.  C.  Truly,  Lady  Teazle  is  a^  censorious  as  Miss 
Sallow. 

Crabtree.  Yes,  and  she  is  a  curious  being  to  pretend 
to  be  censorious  —  an  awkward  gawky,  without  any  one  good 
point  under  heaven. 

Mrs.  C.  Positively  you  shall  not  be  so  very  severe. 
Miss  Sallow  is  a  near  relation  of  mine  by  marriage,  and  as 
for  her  person,  great  allowance  is  to  be  made;  for,  let  me 
tell  you,  a  woman  labours  under  many  disadvantages  who 
tries  to  pass  for  a  girLat  six  and  thirty. 

Lady  Snesrwell.  Though,  surely,  she  is  handsome  still 
—  and  for  the  weakness  in  her  eyes,  considering  how  much 
she  reads  by  candlelight,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

Mrs.  C.  True,  and  then  as  to  her  manner;  upon  my 
word  I  think  it  is  particularly  graceful,  considering  she  never 
had  the  least  education:  for  you  know  her  mother  was  a 
Welsh  milliner,  and  her  father  a  sugar-baker  at  Bristol. 

Sir  Benjamin.   Ah!  you  are  both  of  you  too  good-natured! 

Sir  p.  Yes,  damned  good-natured!  Thi^  their  own  re- 
lation! mercy  on  me!  (aside) 

Mrs.  C.  '  For  my  part,  I  own  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  a 
friend  ill  spoken  of. 

Sir  Benj.    Oh!   you  are  of  a  moral  turn,  Mrs.  Candour. 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  I  never  will  join  in  ridiculing  a  friend; 
and  so  I  constantlv  tell  my  oousin  Ogle,  and  you  all  know 
what  pretensions  she  has  to  be  criticil  on  beauty. 
.-^  Crabt.  O  to  be  sure !  she  has  herself  the  oddest  coun- 
tenance that  ever  was  seen ;  't  is  a  collection  of  features  from 
all  the  different  countries  of  the  fflobe. 

Sir  Benj.    So  she  has,  indeea — an  Iridi  front — 
•^^  Crabt.     Caledonian  locks 

Sm  Benj.    Dutch  nose 

-  -  Crabt.    Austrian  lips 

Sir  Benj.    Complexion  of.  a  Spaniard 

Crabt.    And  teeth  h  la  Ghinoise 

Sir  Benj.  In  short  her  face  resembles  a  table  cUhdte  at 
Spa — where  no  two  guests  are  of  a  nation 

Crabt.  Or  a  congress  ^t  the  close  of  a  general  war — 
wherein  all  the  members,  evein  to  her^eyes^  appear  to  have 
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a  different  interest^  and  her  nose  and  chin  are  the  only  par- 
ties likely  to  join  issue.* 

Mrs.  Candour.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  Peter.  Mercy  on  my  life!  —  a  person  they  dine  with 
twice  a  week.  (ewtVfc) 

Ladt  Sneerwell.  Go,  go ;  you  are  a  couple  of  provok- 
ing toads. 

Mrs.  C.  Nay,  but  I  vow  you  shall  not  cany  the  laugh 
off  so — for  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  Mrs.  Ogle 

Sm  P.  Madam,  madam,  I  beg  your  pardon  — there  's  no 
stopping  these  good  gentlemen's  tongues.  But  when  I  tell 
jon.  Mrs.  Candour,  that  the  lady  they  are  abusing  is  a  pa^ 
ticular  friend  of  mine,  I  hope  you  '11  not  take  her  part. 

•L.  Sneerw.    Ha,  ha,  ha!     Well  said,  Sjr  Peter!  but  you  | 
are  a  cruel  creature,  —  too  phlegmatic  yourself  for  a  jes^ 
and  too  peevish  to  allow  wit  in  others. 

Sir  p.  Ah !  madam ,  true  wit  is  more  nearly  allied  to 
good  nature  than  your  ladyship  is  aware  of. 

Lady  Teazle.  True,  Sir  Peter;  I  believe  they  are  so 
near  akin*  that  they  can  never  be  imited. 

Sir  Benjaiun.  Or  rather,  madam,  suppose  them  to  be 
man  and  wife,  because  one  seldom  sees  them  together. 

L.  Teazle.  But  Sir  Peter  is  such  an  enemy  to  scandal, 
I  believe  he  would  have  it  put  down  by  parliament. 

Sir  p.  'Fore  heaven,  madam,  if  they  were  to  consider 
the  sporting  with  reputation  of  as  much  importance  as  poach- 
ing on  manors,  and  pass  an  act  for  the  preservation  of 
farce  as  well  as  game,  I  believe  there  are  many  would  thank 
them  for  the  bill. 

L.  Sneerw.  O  lud !  Sir  Peter;  would  you  deprive  m  of 
our  privileges  ? 

Sir  p.  Ay,  madam;  and  then  no  person  should  be  pe^ 
mitted  to  kill  characters  and  run  down  reputations,  but  qvsr 
lified  old  maids  and  disappointed  widows. 

L.  Sneerw.     Go,  you  monster! 

Mrs.  C.  But,  surely,  you  would  not  be  quite  so  severe 
on  those  who  only  report  what  they  hear? 

Sir  p.     Yes,  madam,   I  would  have  law  merchant'  for 


1.  To  Join  issue  is  a  term  in 
law:  here  meaning  generally,  to 
approach  each  other. 

2.  Near  akin,  nearly  related. 


3.  Zatv  merchant,  or  l€uv  merc»- 
tile,  is  a  particular  form  of  *^* 
ininisterin^  the  law:  it  is  Auiber 
explained  m  the  next  lines. 
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them  too ;  and  in  all  cases  of  slander  currency  j  whenever 
the  drawer  of  the  lie  was  not  to  be  found;  the  injured  par- 
ies should  have  a  right  to  come  on  any  of  the  indorsers,  * 

Servant  enters^  and  whispers  Sm  Peteh* 

Ceabtree.  Well,  for  my  part^  I  believe  there  never  was 
I    scandalous  tale  without  some  foundation. 

Lady  Sneehwell*  Come,  ladies ^  shaH  we  dt  down  to 
cards  in  the  next  room? 

Sir  p.     I  11  be  with  them  directly. 

[Aside  to  Servant;  who  goes  off, 
'11  get  away  u^perceived, 

L.  Sneerw.     Sir  Peter^  you  are  not  going  to  leave  ue? 

Sir  p.  Your  ladyship  must  excuse  me ;  I  'm  called  away 
liy  particular  business.     But  I  leave  my  character  behind  me. 

[Exit  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  Benjamin.  Well^^  certainly,  Lady  Teazilej  that  lord 
of  yours  is  a  strange  being;  I  could  tell  you  some  stories 
of  nim  would  make  you  laugh  heartily  if  he  were  not  your 
husband. 

Lady  Teazle,  0^  pray  don't  mind  that;  come,  do  let  's 
liear  them. 

[Joins  the    rest   of  the  company   going    irUo    tlie   next 
Toom'f  Maria  and  Joseph  advance  from  the  bach 

Joseph.  Marian  J  see  you  have  no  satisfaction  in  tbis 
society-  * 

Maria,  How  is  it  possible  I  should?  If  to  raise  mali- 
douB  smiles  at  the  inhnnitiea  or  misfortunes  of  those  who 
have  never  injured  us  be  the  province  of  wit  or  humour, 
heaven  grant  me  a  double  portion  of  didlnessl 

Jos.  Yet  they  appear  more  ill-natured  than  they  are^ — 
they  have  no  malice  at  heart. 

Maeia.  Then  is  their  conduct  still  more  contemptible; 
for,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  could  excuse  the  interference  of 
their  tongues,  but  a  natural  and  uncontrollable  bitterness  of 
mind. 


1.  Prawer  and  indorser,  mercsin- 
tik'  exprcseions,  signifying  tbe  per- 
ton  wbo  writes  or  draws  a  bill  of 


exchange,  and  another  person  wbo 
attaches  his  signature  to  it. 


<^. 
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Joseph.  But  can  vou^  Maria^  feel  thus  for  others^  and  be 
unldnd  to  me  alone?  Is  hope  to  be  denied  the  tenderest 
passion? 

Maru.  Why  will  you  distress  me  by  renewing  the 
subject  ? 

Jos.  Ah;  Maria!  you  would  not  treat  me  thuS;  and 
oppose  your  guardian,  Sir  Peter's  will,  but  that  I  see  that 
profligate  Charles  is  still  a  favoured  rival. 

Maria.  Ungenerously  urged!  But  whatever  my  senti- 
ments are  for  that  unfortunate  young  man^  be  assured  I 
shall  not  feel  more  bound  to  give  nim  up ,  because  his 
distresses  have  lost  him  the  regard  even  of  a  brother. 
{crosses.) 

Jos.  Nav,  but  Maria,  do  not  leave  me  with  a  frown. 
By  all  that   s  honest,  I  swear (kneels) 

Lady  Teazle  appears. 

Gad's  life,  here  's  Lady  Teazle!  {aside)  You  must  not— 
no,  you  shall  not — for,  though  Lhave  the  greatest  regard 
for  Lady  Teazle 

Maria.    Lady  Teazle! 

Jos.     Yet  were  Sir  Peter  to  suspect 

L.  Teazle,  (comes  forward ^  —  aside  to  Joseph)  What 
is  this,  prav?  Do  you  take  her  for  me?  Child,  vou  are 
wanted  in  the  next  room.  »         \Exit  Maria. 

What  is  all  this,  pray? 

Jos.  O,  the  most  unlucky  circumstance  in  nature!  Maria 
Jbas  somehow  suspected  the  tender  concern  I  have  for  your 
happiness,  and  tlu-eatened  to  acquaint  Sir  Peter  witii  her 
suspicions,  and  I  was  just  endeavouring  to  reason  with  her 
when  you  came  in. 

L.  Teazle.  Indeed!  but.  you  seemed  to  adopt  a  very 
tender  mode  of  reasoning.  Do  you  usually  argue  on  your 
knees? 

Jos.  O,  she  's  a  child,  and  I  thought  a  little  bombast— 
But,  Ladv  Teazle,  when  are  you  to  give  me  your  judgment 
on  my  library,  as  you  promised? 

L.  Teazle.  No,  no — I  begin  to  think  it  would  be  im- 
prudent; and  you  know  I  admit  you  as  a  lover  no  farther 
than  fashion  sanctions. 
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Joseph,  True — a  mere  platonic  cicisbeo*  —  what  every 
wife  is  entitled  to. 

Lady  Teazle.  Certainly^  one  must  not  be  out  of  the 
lashionp  However^  I  have  so  mueb  of  my  country  prejudices 
left^  that,  though  Sir  Peter's  ill -humour  may  vex  me  ever 
BO  I  it  never  shall  provoke  me  to- — — 

Jos,  The  only  revenge  in  your  powen  Well,  I  applaud 
your  moderation. 

L.  Teazle*  Go  — you  are  an  insinuating  wretch.  But  we 
shall  be  misBed — let  ua  join  the  company. 

Jos.     But  we  had  best  not  return  together. 

L,  Teazle^  Well,  don't  stay;  for  Maria  shan't  come  to 
liear  any  more  of  your  reasoningy  I  promise  you.       [Exit, 

Jos/  A  cmuous  dilemma  my  politics  have  run  me  into! 
_  wanted,  at  first,  only  to  ingratiate  myself  with  Lady  Teazle, 
that  she  might  not  be  my  enemy  with  Maria;  and  I  have, 
1  don't  know  how,  become  her  serious  lover.  Sincerely  I 
begin  to  wish  I  had  never  made  suclj  a  point  of  gaining  so 
Tery  good  a  character,  for  it  haa  led  me  into  so  many  cursed 
rogneries,  that  I  doubt  ^  1  shall  be  exposed  at  last* 

[EmL 

SCENE  HL  —  Sir  Petee  Teazle's  Home, 
Enter  SiR  Oliver  Surface  and  Rowley. 

Sir  Ol.  Ha,  ha^  ha !  So  my  old  friend  is  married,  hey? 
a  young  wife  out  of  the  country?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  That  ne 
should  have  ^tood  bluff  to  old  bachelor  so  long^  and  sink 
into  a  husband  at  last, 

Kowx.  But  you  must  not  .rally  him  on  the  subject,  Sir 
Oliver;  't  is  a  tender  point,  I  assure  you,  though  he  has 
been  married  only  seven  months. 

Sm  Ol,  Then  he  has  been  just  half-a-year  on  the  stool 
of  repentance*  Poor  Peter !  But  you  say  he  haa  entirely 
given  up  Charles  —  never  sees  hinl^  bey? 

Bowl.  His  prejudice  against  him  is  astonishing,  and 
I  am  sure,  greatly  increased  by  a  jealousy  of  him  with  Lady 
Teazle,  which  he  haa  industriously  been  led  into  by  a  scan- 


1.  Cicisbco  {pT<^i\.  Uhe-tshh^-be-o), 
an  Italian  terra,  signifying  a  person 
who  attends  upon  a  married  ladj 
witlEi  the  respect  and  devotion  of 


a  loTcr;  it  h  synonimouB   with  the 
French  camfier  servante, 

2,  L  e,  I  douht  noif  1  beliere. 
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daloos  society  in  the  neighbourhood;  who  have  contributed 
not  a  little  to  Charles's  ill  name;  whereas,  the  truth  is,  I 
believe^  if  the  lady  is  partial  to  either  of  them^  his  broker 
is  the  favourite. 

Sib  Oliveb.  Ay^  I  know  there  are  a  set  of  malicioas, 
prating,  prudent  gossips,  both  male  and  female^  who  murder 
characters  to  kill  time^  and  will  rob  a  yoim^  fellow  of  his 
good  name  before  he  has  years  to  know  the  value  of  it 
But  I  am  not  to  be  prejudiced  against  my  nephew  by  such, 
I  promise  you.*  No,  no — if  Charles  has  done  nothing  false 
or  mean,  I  shall  compound  for'  his  extravagance. 

Rowley.  Then,  my  life  on  't,  you  will  reclaim  him 
Ah,  sir  I  it  gives  me  new  life  to  find  that  your  heart  is  wH 
turned  against  him ;  and  that  the  son  of  my  good  old  master 
has  one  mend,  however,  left. 

Sib  Ol.  What,  shall  I  forget.  Master  Rowley,  wfaenl 
was  at  his  years  myself?  Egad,  my  brother  and  I  were 
neither  of  us  very  prudent  youths,  and  yet,  I  believe,  you 
have  not  seen  many  better  men  than  your  old  master  was. 

ROWL.  Sir,  't  is  this  reflection  gives  me  assurance  that 
Charles  may  yet  be  a  credit  to  his  family.  But  here  comes 
Sir  Peter. 

Sib  Ol.  Egad,  so  he  does.  Mercy  on  me! — he  's  greatly 
altered — and  seems  to  have  a  settled  married  look!  One 
may  read  husband  in  his  face  at  this  distance! 

Enter  SiB  Peteb  Teazle. 

(- 

Sib  p.  Ha!  Sir  Oliver,  my  old  friend,  (shaking  hands) 
Welcome  to  England  a  thousand  times! 

Sib  Ol.  Thank  you,  thank  you.  Sir  Peter;  and  i'  faith 
I  am  glad  to  find  you  well,  believe  me. 

Sib  P.  Oh!  't  is  a  long  time  since  we  met  —  fifteen  years, 
I  doubt.  Sir  Oliver,  and  many  a  cross  accident  in  the  time. 

Sib  Ol.  Ay,  I  have  tad  my  share.  But,  what!  I  fad 
you  are  married,  hey?  Well,  well,  it  can't  be  helped  — 
and  so — I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart. 

Sib  p.  Thank  vou,  thank  you.  Sir  Oliver.  Yes,  I  have 
entered  into  —  the  happy  state ;  but  we  '11  not  talk  of  that 
now. 


1.  t.  e.  I  assure  jom.^  \     2.  t.  e.  I  shall  be  lenieot  with. 
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Sir  Oliver.  True,  true,  Sir  Peter:  old  friends  should 
not  begin  on  grievances  at  first  meeting — no,  no,  no. 

Rowley,     (aside  to  htm)  Take  care,  pray,  sir. 

Sir  Ol.  Well  —  so  one  of  my  nephews  is  a  wild  fel- 
low, hey? 

Sir  Peter.  Wild!  Ah,  my  old  friend,  I  grieve  for  your 
disappointment  there;  he  's  a  lost  young  man,  indeed.  How- 
ever, his  brother  will  make  you  aihends ;  Joseph  is,  indeed, 
what  a  youth  should  be.  Everybody  in  the  world  speaks 
well  of  him. 

Sir  Ol.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it;  he  has  too  good  a  cha- 
racter to  be  an  honest  fellow.  Everybody  speaks  well  of 
him!  Pshaw!  then  he  has  bowed  as  low  to  kni^ves  and  fools 
as  to  the  honest  dignity  of  genius  and  virtue. 

Sir  p.  What,  Sir  Oliver!  do  you  blame  him  for  not 
'making  enemies? 

Sm  Ol.     Yes,  if  he  has  merit  enough  to  deserve  them. 

Sir  p.  Well,  well — you  '11  be  convinced  when  you  know 
him.  'T  is  edification  to  hear  him  converse;  he  professes 
the  noblest  sentiments. 

Sir  Ol.  Oh!  plague  of  his  sentiments!  If  he  salates 
me  with  a  scrap  of  morality  in  his  mouth,  I  shall  be' sick 
directly.  But,  however,  don't  mistake  me.  Sir  Peter ;  I  don't 
mean  to  defend  Charles's  errors ;  but  before  I  form  my  judg- 
ment of  either  of  them,  I  intend  to  make  a  trial  of  their 
hearts ;  and  my  friend  Rowley  and  I  have  planned  something 
for  the  purpose. 

ROWL.  And  Sir  Peter  shall  own  for  once  he  has  been 
'^  mistaken. 

Sir  p.     Oh!  my  life  on  Joseph's  honour. 

Sir  Ol.  Well — come,  give  us  a  bottle  of  good  wine, 
and  we  '11  drink  the  lads'  health,   and  tell  you  our  scheme. 

Sm  P.     Allans  thenl 

Sm  Ol.  And  don't.  Sir  Peter,  be  so  severe  against  your 
old  firiend's  son.  (crosses}  Odds  my  life!  I  am  not  sorry  that 
he  run  out  of  the  course  a  little :  for  my  part,  I  hate  to  see 
prudence  clinging  to  the  green  succours  ^  of  youth ;  't  is  like 
ivy  round  a  sapUng,  and  spoils  the  growth  of  the  tree. 

[Exeunt. 


1.  Commonly  written  sucker,  a  young  twig. 
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SCENE  I,  —  Drawing  Room  in  Sm  Petee  Teazle's. 

Enter  Sm  OLIVER  SuBFACE,  Sm  Petee  Teazle, 
and  Rowley. 

8m  P,  We  11 J  then,  we  ttiII  see  this  fellow  first,  aad  Lave 
our  wine  afterwards:  —  but  how  is  this,  Master  Rowley?  I 
don't  see  the  jiet '  of  your  scheme, 

RowL.  y^hyj  Bifj  tliia  Mr.  Stanley  who*  I  was  speakmg 
of,  is  nearly  related  to  them  by  their  mother.  He  was  u 
merchant  in  Duhhn,  but  has  been  ruined  by  a  series  of  mi- 
deserved  misfortunes.  He  had  applied,  by  letter,  to  Mr,  Sur- 
face and  Ciiarles;  from  the  former  be  has  received  nothiag 
but  evasive  promises  of  futm^e  service,  while  Charles  has 
done  all  that  his  extravagance  has  left  him  power  to  do; 
and  he  isj  at  this  time^,  endeavouring  to  raise  a  sum  of  money, 
part  of  which,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  distresses,  1  know  he 
intends  for  the  ser\dce  of  poor  Stanley. 

Siii  Ol.     Ah  I — he  is  my  brothers  sou. 

Sm  P,     Well,  but  how  is  Sir  OHver  personally  to- , 

Ro^^Ti*  Why,  sir,  I  will  iaform  Charles  and  his  brother^ 
that  Stanley  has  obtained  permission  to  apply  personallv  to 
his  friends,  and  as  they  have  neither  of  them  ever  seen  nim, 
let  Sir  Oliver  assume  Ids  character,  and  he  wili  have  a  fair 
opportunity  of  judging,  at  least,  of  tlie  benevolence  of  their 
dispositions ;  and  believe  me^  sir^  you  will  find  in  the  youngest 
brother,  one,  who,  in  the  midst  of  foUy  and  dissipation, /has 
stilly  as  our  immortal  bard  expresses  it :  —  "A  heart  to  pity, 
and  a  hand,  open  as  day,  for  melting  charity." 

Sm  P,  Pshaw!  What  signifies  ids  having  an  open  hand 
or  purse  either,  when  he  has  nothing  left  to  give?  Wellj 
well  —  make  the  trial.  If  you  please.  But  where  is  the  fellow 
whom  you  brought  for  Sir  Ohver  to  examine,  relative  to 
Charles's  affairs? 

RowL..  Below,   waiting  his  commands,   and   no    one  can 

five  him  better  intelligence.     This,  Sir  Oliver,  is  a  friendly 
ew,  who,    to  do  liim  justice,   has  done   everything  in  \m 


1.  Jistf  main  point:  usually  writ* 
ten  gist. 

2.  Whom    would   of  course    be 


correct   herCf  but  this    miitake  h 
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power  to  bring  your  nephew  to  a  proper  sense  of  his  extra- 
vagance. 

Sm  Petek.     Pray  let  us  Lave  him  in. 

Rowley,  {ealUng  off)  Deaire  Mr.  Moses  to  walk  up  stairB. 

Sir  p.  But,  pray,  why  should  you  suppose  he  wiU  speak 
I  the  truth  ? 

RowL.  Oh !  I  have  convinced  him  that  he  has  no  chance 
I  of  recovering  certain  sums  advanced  to  Charles,  but  through 
Jhe  bounty  of  Sir  Oliver,  who  he  knows  is  arrived  5  so  that 
may  depend  on  his  fidelity  to  his  own  interests:  I  have 
^^_  another  evidence  in  my  power^  one  Snakej  whom  I  have 
letected  in  a  matter  little  short  of  forgery,  and  shall  speedily 
[iroduce  him  to  remove  some  of  your  prejudices^  relative  to 
Charles  and  Lady  Teazle. 

Sir  P<     I  have  heard  too  ranch  on  that  subject. 

ROWL.     Here  comes  the  honest  Israelite, 

Efiter  Moses. 

This  is  Sh-  Oliver. 

Sir  Ol.  Sir,  I  imde?*stand  you  have  lately  had  great 
dealings  with  my  nephew^  Charles. 

Mos.  ris,  Sir  Oliver^  I  have  done  all  I  could  for  him; 
but  he  was  mined  before  he  came  to  me  for  assistance. 

Sir  Ol.  That  was  unlucky,  truly;  for  you  have  had  no 
pportunlty  of  showing  your  talents. 

Mos.  None  at  all;  I  had  n't  the  pleasure  of  knowing  his 
distresses  till  he  was  some  thousands   worse  than  nothing, 

Sm  Ou  Cnfortunate,  indeed!  But  I  suppose  you  have 
done  all  in  your  power  for  hini^  honest  Moses? 

Mos,  Yes,  he  knows  that*  This  very  evening  1  was  to 
have  brought  Mm  a  gentleman  from  the  city^  who  does  not 
know  him,  and  will,  I  believe^  advance  him  some  money- 

Sm  P.  What^ — one  Charlea  has  never  had  money  from 
before? 

Mob.  Yes^ — Mr-  Premium^  of  Cnitched  Friars^  formerly 
a  broker, 

Sm  P*  Egad^  Sir  Oliver^  a  thought  strikes  me.  Charles^ 
you  sayj  does  not  know  Mr,  Premium? 

Mos.    Not  at  aU, 

SlE  Pi  Now  then,  Sir  OMver,  you  may  have  a  hetter 
opportunity  of  satisfying  yourself  than  by  an  old  romancing 
tale  of  a  poor  relation, — ^Go  with  my  friend  Moses^  and  re- 
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preseDt  Premium,  and  tben^  I  ^11  answer  for  it,  you  '11  »ee 
your  nephew  in  all  hin  glory. 

Sir  Oliver.  Egad^  I  like  this  idea  better  than  the  other^ 
and  I  may  visit  Joseph  afterwards  aa  Old  Stanley, 

Sir  Peter.     True — so  you  may. 

RowxEY,  Wellj  this  ia  taking  Charles  rather  at  a  disad- 
vantage,  to  be  sure; — however,  Moses ,  you  understand  Sir 
Peter^  and  will  be  faithful? 

Moses,  You  may  depend  upon  me.  This  is  near  the 
time  I  was  to  have  gone,  (loohmg  at  his  watch,  a  li^tge  sil- 
ver one) 

Srs  Ol.  I  *11  aecompany  you  as  soon  as  you  pleasep 
Moses^  But  hold !  ^  I  have  forgot  one  thing.  How  the  plague 
shall  I  he  able  to  pass  for  a  Jew? 

Mos.     There  's  no  need,  the  principal  is  Cbriatian. 

Sir  Ol,  Is  he?  I  'm  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  But  then 
again,  an*t  I  rather  too  smartly  dressed  to  look  like  a  mo- 
ney-lender ? 

Sir  P,  Not  at  all;  *t  would  not  be  out  of  character  if 
you  went  in  your  own  carriage ^ — would  it,  Moses? 

Mos*    Not  in  the  least* 

Sir  Otr,  Wall — ^but  how  must  I  talk?  —  Hiere  's  eer* 
taiuly  some  cant^  of  usury  and  mode  of  treating  that  I  ought 
to  know. 

Sir  P.  O !  there  's  not  much  to  learn.  The  great  point, 
as  I  take  it^  is  to  be  exorbitant  enough  in  your  demands— 
hey,  Moses? 

Mos.     Yea,  that  'a  a  very  great  point. 

Sir  Ol,  I  '11  auswer  for  't  I  '11  not  be  wanting  in  that. 
I  11  ask  him  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  on  the  loan,  at  least, 

M09.  If  you  ask  him  no  more  than  that,  you  II  be  dis- 
covered immediately. 

Sir  Ol,    Hey!  —  what  the  plague! — how  much  then? 

Mos*  That  depends  upon  the  circumstances.  If  he  ap- 
peal's not  very  anxious  for  the  supply,  you  should  require 
only  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,;  but  it  you  find  him  in  great 
distress,  and  want  the  monies  very  bad,  you  may  ask  double. 

Sir  p.    a  good  honest  trade  you  're  learnmg^  Sir  Oliver, 

Sir  Ol<    Truly,  I  think  ao^ — and  not  unprofitable, 

Mos,  Then,  you  know^  you  have  nt  the  monies  your- 
self, but  are  forced  to  borrow  them  for  him  from  an  old  friend* 


1.  Cant,  peculiar  terma  &nd  phrases. 
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Sir  Oliver.     Oh!  I  borrow  it  of  a  friend,  do  I? 

Moses.  And  your  friend  is  an  unconscionable  dog;  but 
you  can't  help  that.. 

Sir  Ol.    My  friend  an  unconscionable  dog? 

Mos.  Yes ,  and  he  himself  has  not  the  monies  by  him, 
but  is  forced  to  sell  stock*  at  a  great  loss. 

Sir  Ol.  He'  is  forced  to  sell  stock  at  a  great  loss,  is 
he  ?     Well,  that  's  very  kind  of  him. 

Sir  Peter.  I'  faith.  Sir  Oliver — Mr.  Premium,  I  mean, 
you  '11  soon  be  master  of  the  trade. 

Sir  Ol.  Well,  well,  Moses  shall,  give  me  farther  instruc- 
tions as  we  go  together. 

Sm  P.  You  will  not  have  much  time ,  for  your  nephew 
lives  hard  by.       ^ 

Sir  Ol.  O!  never  fear;  my  tutor  appears  so  able,  that 
though  Charles  lived  in  the  next  street,  it  must  be  my  own 
fault  if  I  am  not  a  complete  rogue  before  I  turn  the  comer. 
[Exeunt  Sir  Oliver  Surface  and  Moses.  * 

Sir  p.  So,  now,  I  think  Sir  Oliver  will  be  convinced; 
ou  are  partial,  Rowley,  and  would  have  prepared  Charles 
or  the  other  plot. 

Rowley.     rTo,  upon  my  word.  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  p.  Well,  go  briug  me  this  Snake,  and  I  '11  hear 
what  he  has  to  say  presently.  I  see  Maria,  and  want  to 
speak  with  her.  [Eocit  RowLET. 

I  should  be  glad  to  be  convinced  my  suspicions  of  Lady 
Teazle  and  Charles  were  unjust.  I  have  never  yet  opened 
my  mind  on  this  subject  to  my  friend  Joseph — I  am  deter- 
mined I  will  do  it — he  will   give  me  his   opinion   sincerely. 

Enter  Maria.  •  \* 

Sir  p.     So,  child,  has  Mr.  Surface  returned  with  you! 

Maria.    No,  sir,  he  was  engaged. 

Sir  p.  Well,  Maria,  do  you  not  reflect,  the  more  you 
converse  with  that  amiable  young  man,  what  return  his  par- 
tiality for  you  deserves? 

Maria.  Indeed,  Sir  Peter,  your  frequent  importunity' on 
this  subject  distresses  me  extremely — you  compel  me  to  de- 
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clare,  that  I  know  no  man   who   has   ever  paid  me  a  parti- 
cular attention^  whom  I  would  not  prefer  to  Mr,   Surface. 

Sir  Peter,  So  — here  'b  perverseness!  No,  no^  Marj% 
't  is  Charles  only  whom  you  would  prefer.  'T  is  evident 
his  vices  and  follies  have  won  your  heart. 

Maria,  This  is  unkind  ^  sir.  You  know  I  have  oheyed 
you  in  neither  seeing  nor  eorrespo riding  with  him  \  I  have 
heard  enough  to  convince  me  that  he  ia  unworthy  my  re- 
gard. Yet  I  cannot  think  it  culpable,  if,  while  my  under 
standing  severely  condemns  his  vices,  my  heart  suggests 
some  pity  for  his  distresses. 

Sje  p.     Well,   well  J    pity  him   as  much  as   you  please; 
hut  give  ^our  heart  and  hand  to  a  worthier  objects 
I         Maria.     Never  to  hia  brother  I 

Sm  P.  Goj  perverse  and  obstinate!  l^t  take  care,  ma- 
dam; you  have  never  yet  known  what  the  authority  of  a 
guardian  is;  don't  compel  me  to  inform  you  of  it, 

Maria.  1  can  only  say,  you  shall  not  have  jnst  reason. 
'T  is  true  J  by  my  fathers  will,  I  am  for  a  short  period 
bound  to  regard  you  as  Ids  substitute;  but  raust  ceaae  to 
think  you  so^  when  you  would  compel  me  to  be  miserable. 

\Em't  Maria. 

Sir  P*  'Was  ever  a  man  so  crossed  as  I  am?  Every* 
thing  conspiring  to  fret  me!  I  had  not  been  involved  iu 
matrimony  a  fortnight,  before  her  father^  a  hale  and  hearty 
man,  died,  on  purpose,  I  believe,  for  the  pleasure  of  plaguing 
me  with  the  care  of  his  daughter. 

[Lady  Teazle,  sin^s  and  laughs  wiihout. 
But  here  comes  my  helpmate !     She  appears  in   great  good 
humour.    How  happy  I  should  be  if  I  could  tease  her  into 
loving  me,  though  but  a  little! 

7  Enter  Lady  Teazle. 

I  L,  Teazle.  Lud!  Sir  Peter,  I  hope  you  have  n't  been 
quarrelling  with  Maria?  It  is  not  using  me  well  to  he  ill- 
humoured  wnen  I  am  not  by. 

Sir  p.  Ah  1  Lady  Teazle,  you  might  have  the  power  to 
make  me  good-humoured  at  all  times. 

L*  Teazle.  I  am  sure  1  wish  1  had;  for  I  want  you 
to  be  in  a  charming  sweet  temper  at  this  moment*  Do  be 
good-humoured  now,  and  let  me  have  two  hundred  poimds, 
will  you? 

SiB  P-     Two  hundred  pounds!     What,   an't  I  to  be  ia 
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a  good  humour  without  paying  for  it?  But  speak  to  me 
thus,  and  i'  faith  there  's  nothmg  I  could  refuse  you.  You 
shall  have  it  {takes  out  pocket  booh  and  gives  her  two  notes) 
but  seal  me  a  bond  for  the  repayment. 

Lady  Teazle.  O  jao — there — my  note  of  hand  will  do 
as  well,  {offering  her  hand — he  kisses  it) 

Sm  Peter.  And  you  shall  no  longer  reproach  me  with  not 
giving  you  an  independent  settlement.  1  mean  shortly  to 
surprise  you.    But  shall  we  always  live  thus,  hey. 

L.  Teazle.  If  you  please.  I  'm  sure'  I  don't  care  how 
soon  we  leave  off  quarrelling,  provided  you  11  own  you  were 
tired  first.^ 

Sm  P.  Well — then  let  our  future  conte'st  be,  who  shall 
be  most  obliging. 

L.  Teazle.  I  assure  you,  Sir  Peter,  good  nature  becomes 
you — you  look  now  as  you  did  before  we  were  married^ 
when  you  used  to  walk  with  me  under  the  elms,  and  tell 
me  stories  of  what  a  gallant  you  were  in  your  youth,  and 
chuck  me  under  the  chin,  you  would,  and  ask  me  if  I  thought 
I  could  love  an  old  fellow,  who  would  'deny  me  nothing  — 
did  n't  you? 

Sir  JP.     Yes,  yes,  and  you  were  as  kind  and  attentive — 

L.  Teazle.  Ay —  so  I  was,  and  would  always  take  your 
part,  when  my  acquaintance  used  to  abuse  you,  and  turn 
you  into  ridicule. 

Sir  p.    Indeed. 

L.  Teazle.  Ay,  and  when  my  cousin  Sophv  has  called 
you  '  a  stiff,  peevish  old  bachelor,  and  laughed  at  me  for 
thinking  of  marrying  one  who  might  be  my  father,  I  have 
always  defended  you,  and  said,  ^'I  did  n't  think  you  so  ugly 
by  any  means,  and  I  dare  say  you  'd  make  a  very  good 
sort  of  a  husband." 

Sir  p.  And  you  prophesied  right,  and  we  shall  now  be 
the  happiest  couple 

L.  TEAZLE.     And  never  differ  again? 

Sir  p.  No,  never,  never!  {they  shake  both  hands j  then 
go  up  for  chairs)  —  though  at  the  same  time,  indeed,  my 
dear  Lady  Teazle  you  must  watch  your  temper  very  serious- 
ly; for  in  all  our  little  quarrels,  my  dear,  if  you  recollect, 
my  love,  you  always  began  first. 

L.  Teazle.  I  oeg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Sir  Peter;  in- 
deed you  always  gave  the  provocation. 
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Sm  Peter.  Now  see,  my  angel! — take  care — contra- 
dicting is  n't  the  way  to  keep  friends. 

Lady  Teazle.    Then  don't  you  begin  it,  my  love! 

Sir  P.  There,  now!  you — you  are  Roing  on.  You  don't 
perceive,  my  life,  that  you  are  just  doing  the  very  thing 
which  you  know  always  makes  me  angry. 

L.  Teazle.  Nay,  you  know  if  you  will  be  angry  without 
any  reason,  my  dear 

Sir  p.     There!  now  you  want  to  quarrel  again. 

L.  Teazle.  IJo^  I  am  sure  I  dont;  but  if  you  will  be 
so  peevish 

Sir  p.     There  now!  who  begins  first?  {rising) 

L.  Teazle.  Why  you,  to  be  sure.  I  said  nothing—bnt 
there  's  no  bearing  your  temper,  (rises) 

Sir  p.     No,  no,  madam;  the  fault   s  in ^y our  own  temper. 

L.  Teazle.  Ay,  you  are  just  what  my  cousin  Sophy 
said  you  would  be. 

Sir  p.     Your  cousin  Sophy  is  a  forward  impertinent  gipsy. 

L.  Teazle.  You  are  a  great  bear,  I  'm  sure,  to  abuse 
my  relations. 

Sir  p.  Now  may  all  the  plagues  of  marriage  be  doubled 
on  me,  if  ever  I  try  to  be  friends  with  you  any  more! 

L.  Teazle.     So  much  the  better. 

Sir  p.  No,  no,  madam;  't  is  evident  you  never  cared  a 
pin  for  me,  and  I  was  a  madman  to  marry  you  —  a  pert, 
rural  coquette,  that  had  refused  half  the  honest  'squires  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

L.  Teazle.  And  I  'm  sure  I  was  a  fool  to  marry  you 
—  an  old  dangling  bachelor,  who  was  single  at  fifty,  otij 
because  he  never  could  meet  with  any  one  who  would  h«n 
him. 

Sir  p.  Ay,  ay,  madam;  but  vou  were  pleased  enough 
to  listen  to  me;  you  never  had  such  an  offer  oef ore. 

L.  Teazle.  No!  did  n't  I  refuse  Sir  Tivy  Terrier,  who 
every  body  said  would  have  been  a  better  match?  for  his 
estate  is  just  as  good  as  yours,  and  he  has  broke  his  neck 
since  we  have  been  married. 

Sir  p.  Oh!  oh!  oh!  I  have  done  with  you,  madam i 
You  are  an  unfeeling,  ungrateful, — but  there  's  an  end  of 
everything.  I  behove  you  capable  of  everything  that  is  bad 
Yes,  madam,  I  now  beHeve  the  reports  relative  to  you  and 
Charles,  madam — yes,  madam,  you  and  Charles  are— not 
without  groimds 
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Lady  Teazle.  Take  care,  Sir  Peter!  you  had  better 
not  insinuate  any  such  thing !  I  '11  not  be  suspected  without 
cause,  I  promise  you. 

Sir  Peter.  Very  well,  madam!  very  well!  A  separate  main- 
tenance as  soon  as  you  please.  Yes,  madam,  or  a  divorce! 
—  I  '11  make  an  example  of  myself  for  the  benefit  of  all  old 
bachelors— we  will  separate,  madam. 

L.  Teazle.  Agreed!  agreed! — And  now,  my  dear  Sir 
Peter,  we  are  of  one  mind  once  more,  we  may  be  the  hap- 
piest couple  —  and  never  differ  again,  you  know — ha!  ha! 
ha!  Well,  you  are  going  to  be  in  a  passion,  I  see,  and  I 
shall  only  interrupt  you — so  bye — bye.  [Eant 

Sir  r.  Plagues  and  tortures!  Can't  I  make  her  angry 
either!  Oh,  I  am  the  most  miserable  fellow!  but  I  '11  not 
bear  her  presuming  to  keep  her  temper :  no !  she  may  break 
my  heart,  but  she  shan't  keep  her  temper.  [Eocit, 

SCENE  n.  —  Hall  in  Charles  Surface's  Souse. 

Enter  Trip,  Sir  Oliver  Surface,  and  Moses. 

Trip.  Here,  master  Moses!  if  you  '11  stay  a  moment, 
I  '11  try  whether — what  's  the  gentleman's  name? 

Sir  Ol.     (aside)  Mr.  Moses,  what  is  my  name  ? 

Mos.    Mr.  Premiimi. 

Trip.    Premium — very  well. 

[Exit  Trip  taking  snuff. 

Sir  Ol.  To  judge  by  the  servants,  one  would  n't  be- 
lieve the  master  was  ruined.  But  what!  —  sure,  this  was  my 
brother's  house? 

Mos.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Charles  bought  it  of  Mr.  Joseph, 
with  the  furniture,  pictures,  &c.,  just  as  the  old  gentleman 
left  it.     Sir  Peter  thought  it  a  piece  of  extravagance  in  him. 

Sir  Ol.  In  my  mind,  the  other's  economy  in  selling  it 
to  him  was  more  reprehensible  by  half. 

Enter  Trip. 

Trip.  My  master  says  you  must  wait,  gentlemen:  he 
has  company,  and  can't  speak  with  you  yet. 

Sir  Ol.  If  he  knew  who  it  was  that  wanted  to  see  him, 
perhaps  he  would  not  send  such  a  message. 

Trip.  Yes,  yes,  sir;  he  knows  you  are  here — I  did  not 
forget  little  Premium:  no,  no,  no. 
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Sm  Oliveb.  Very  Well;  and  I  pray,  sir,  what  maybe 
your  name? 

Trip.     Trip,  sir;  my  name  is  Trip,  at  your  service. 

Sib  Ol.  Well  ihen,  Mr.  Trip,  yoa  have  a  pleasant  soit 
of  place  here,  I  guess? 

Trip.  Why,  yes—  here  are  three  or  four  of  us  pass  our 
time  agreeably  enough;  but  then  our  wages  are  sometimei 
a  little  in  arrear — and  not  very  great  either — but  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  and  find  our  own  bags  and  bouquets,  (crosies 
to  MosES) 

Sm  Ol.  (aside)  Bags  and  bouquets!  Halters  and  bas- 
tinadoes! 

Tbip.  And,  h'^ropos,  Moses— have  you  been  able  to 
get  me  that  little  bill  discounted?  * 

Sm  Ol.  (aside)  Wants  to  raise  money,  tool  Mercy  on 
me!  Has  his  distresses  too,  I  warrant,  like  a  lord,  and 
affects  creditors  and  duns. 

Moses.  'T  was  not  to  be  done,  indeed,  Mr.  Tripe,  (gicti 
the  bill) 

Tbip.  Good  lack,  vou  surprise  me!  My  £riend  Brash 
has  indorsed  it,  and  I  thought  when  he  put  ms  name  at  the 
back  of  a  bill  't  was  the  same  as  cash. 

Mos.    No!  't  would  n't  do. 

Tbip.  A  small  sum — but  twenty  pounds.  Hark'ee,* 
Moses  — do  you  think  you  could  n't  get  it  me  by  way  of  an- 
nuity ? 

Sib  Ol.  {aside)  An  annuity!  Ha,  ha!  a  footman  raise 
money  by  way  of  annuity!     Well  done,  luxury,  egad! 

Mos.     Well,  but  you  must  ensure  your  place. 

Tbip.  O,  with  all  my  heart!  I  '11  ensure  my  place,  and 
my  life  too,  if  you  please. 

Sm  Ol.     {aside)  It  's  more  than  I  would  your  neck. 

Mos.     But  is  there  nothing  you  could  deposit? 

T&IP.  Why,  nothing  capital*  of  my  master's  wardrobe 
has  dropped  lately ;  {bell  rings)  but  I  could  give  you  a  mort- 
gage on  some  of  his  winter  clothes,  with  equity  of  redemp- 
tion'   before    November — or   you     shall    have    the    reve^ 


1.  HarWee,  hark  ye,  I  say. 

2.  Capital,  important. 

3.  Equity  of  redemption ,  a  term 
in  law,  signifying  the  advantage 
allowed  to  a  mortgager  of  a  rea- 


sonable time  to  redeem  property 
mortgaged,  when  it  is  of  greater 
value  than  the  sum  for  which  it  wi» 
mortgaged. 
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sion*  of  the  Frencli  velvety  or  a  post-obit^  on  theMue  aod 
silver;  —  (Bell  rings)  these ^  I  should  think ^  Mosei,  with  a 
few  pair  of  point  rufifks^  as  a  collateral  mcurity  ^  —  (bell 
rings  —  leisurely  crosses)  Egad^  I  heard  the  beU,  I  believe^ 
gentlemen,  I  can  now  introduce  you.  Don't  forget  the  an- 
nuity^  little  Moaea,  This  way^  gentlemen*  I  '11  ensure  my 
place,  you  know,  \Exeu.nt 

Sir  Oliver,  {as  he  follows)  If  the  man  be  a  shadow  of 
the  master,  this  is  the  temple  of  dissipation  indeed! 

SCENE  m.  —  A  handsome  Okam^er. 

Chaeles  Sueface,  Careless,  Sm  Toby,  Sib  Hakey,  cfee. 

at  a  table  with  wine,  tfcc.     Two  Servants  attending,, 

Chael»  'Fore  heaven,  't  is  true!  there  's  the  great  de- 
generacy of  the  age.  Many  of  our  acquaintance  have  taste, 
spirit^  and  politeness;  but,  plague  on  't,  they  won't  drink. 

Care.  It  is  so  indeed,  Charles.  They  give  into  all  the 
^substantial  luxuries  of  the  table j  and  abstain  from  nothing 
but  wine  and  wit.  0,  certainly  society  suffers  by  it  intol- 
erably; for  now  J  instead  of  the  social  spirit  of  raillery  that 
used  to  mantle  over  a  glass  of  bright  Burgundy,  their  con- 
versation is  become  just  like  the  Spa  water  they  drink,  which 
has  all  the  pertness  and  flatulence  of  Champagne,  without 
the  spirit  or  flavour. 

SiE  Toby.  But  what  are  they  to  do  who  love  play  bet- 
ter than  wine? 

Care.  True;  there  's  Sir  Harr^  diets  himself  for  gam- 
ingi  and  is  now  under  a  hazard  regimen. 

Charl.  Then  he  'U  have  the  worst  of  it.  What !  you 
would  n't  train  a  horse  for  the  course  by  keeping  him  from 
corn?  For  volj  part,  egad  I  I  am  never  so  successful  as 
when  I  am  a  little  merry.  Let  me  throw  on  a  bottle  of 
Champagne^  and  I  never  lose — at  least,  I  never  feel  my 
losses,  which  is  exactly  the  same  thing. 


1,  Eeversion,  in  lav,  is  when  the 
poBieBfiion  of  property  which  was 
parted  with  for  a  time  returns  to 
the  original  poaseBsor,  or  his  heirs. 

2,  A  post-obit  bond,  is  sin  agree- 
meot,  on  the  receipt  of  money  by 
the  person  who  binds  himBolf,  to 
pay   a  larger   sum,   eiC- 


E€eMiofi^^ 


legal  rate  of  interest,  upon  the 
death  of  the  person  from  whom 
he  has  some  expectations  if  he  iur* 
viTC  him. 

3,  Collateral  security,   in   law,   Is  i 
secnrity  for  the  performance  of  pe- 
cuniary obligations,  in  addition  toj 
the  principal  eecurity. 
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Sir  Toby,     Ay^  that  I  believe- 

Chaules.  And  then,  what  man  can  pretend  to  be  a  be- 
liever in  love  J  who  is  an  adjuj*er  of  wine?  'T  is  the  test 
by  whicli  the  lover  knows  bis  own  heart-  Fill  a  dozen 
bumpers  to  a  dozen  beauties,  and  she  that  floats  atop  is  the 
maid  that  has  bewitched  you. 

Cajieless.  Now  then,  Charles,  be  honest,  and  give  ns 
your  real  favourite, 

Charl.  '  Why  J  I  have  witliheld  her  only  in  compafisioo 
to  you.  If  I  toast  her^  you  must  give  a  round  of  her  peers, ' 
which  is  irnposaible^ — ^on  earth. 

Care.  Ob,  then  we  '11  find  some  canonized  ve&tals  or 
heathen  goddesses  that  will  do,  I  warrant! 

Charl,  Here,  ttien,  bumpere,^  you  rogues!  biunpera! 
Maria!  Maria! 

Sir  Harry,    Maria  who? 

Charl,  Oh,  hang  the  Bumanie  —  't  is  too  formal  to  be 
registered  in  Love's  calendar*  {gives  toast)  Maria!  (oW 
drink)  But  now  Sir  Harry,  beware,  we  must  have  beauty 
superlative. 

Care*  Nay,  never  study,  Sir  Hany;  we  '11  stand  to 
the  toast,  though  your  mistress  should  want  an  eye ;  and  you 
know  you  have  a  song  will  excuse  yon. 

Sir  H,  Egad,  so  1  have !  and  I  '11  give  him  the  song 
instead  of  the  lady. 

Song. 

Here  *b  to  the  maiden  of  bashful  fifteen  ; 

Here  's  to  the  widow  of  fifty; 
Here  *s  to  the  flaunting  extras agant  quean »  * 
And  here  's  to  the  housewife  that  's  thrifty. 
Chorus.        Let  the  toast  pass. 
Driiik  to  the  lass, 
1  warrant  ehe  'U  prove  an  excuse  for  the  glass. 

Here  ^&  to  the  charmer  whose  dimples  we  prize 
I  Now  to  the  maid  who  has  none,  fir  : 

Here  'b  to  the  girl  with  a  pair  of  hlue  eyes. 
And  here  *9  to  the  nymph  with  but  ORtf,  sir. 
Chorus.        Let  the  toast  pass^  Ac. 


1.  t,  e,  each  one  of  the  company 
must  name  her  equal,  and  toast 
her  by  emptying  a  glass  to  her 
health, 

2,  Bumper f  a  glass  filled  to  the 


brim ;  said  to  be  derived  from  tlie 
practice  of  the  monks  to  empty  ^ 
full  glass  at*  bon  pere. 

3.  Qu^an,  a  worthless  wom&a. 
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Here  's  to  the  maid  with  a  bosom  of  snow; 

Now  to  her  that  's  as  brown  as  a  berry : 
Here  's  to  the  wife  with  a  face  full  of  woe, 

And  now  to  the  girl  that  is  merry.     . 
Chorus.        Let  the  toast  pass,  &c. 

For  let  'em  be  clumsy,  or  let  'em  be  slim, 
Young  or  ancient,  I  care  not  a  feather; 

So  fill  a  pint  bumpe;*  quite  up  to  the  brim, 
And  let  us  e'en  toast  them  together. 
Chorus.        Let  the  toast  pass,  <&c. 

All.    Bravo!  bravo! 
Enter  Trip,  and  whispers  to  Charles  Surface. 

Charl.  Gentlemen,  you  must  excuse  me  a  little.  Care- 
less, take  the  chair,^  will  you? 

Careless.  Nay,  prithee,*  Charles,  what  now?  This  is 
one  of  your  peerless  beauties,  I  suppose,  has  dropt  in  by 
chance?  . 

Charl.  No,  faith!  To  tell  you  the  truth,  't  is  a  Jew 
and  a  broker,  who  are  come  by  appointment. 

Care.     O!  let  's  have  the  Jew  in. 

Sir  Harry.    Ay,  and  the  broker  too,  by  all  means. 

Care.    Yes,  yes,  the  Jew  and  the  broker. 

Charl.  Egad,  with  all  my  heart!  Trip,  bid  the  gen- 
tlemen walk  in ,  [Exit  Trip. 

though  there  's  one  of  them   a  stranger,  I  can  tell  you. 

Care.  Charles,  let  us  give  them  some  generous  Bur- 
gundy, and  perhaps  they  '11  grow  conscientious. 

Charl.  O,  hang  'em  no!  wine  does  but  draw  forth  a 
man's  natural  qualities ;  and  to  make  them  drink  would  only 
be  to  whet  their  knavery. 

Enter  Trip,  showing  in  'Sir  Oliver  Surface  and  Moses. 

Charl.  So,  honest  Moses,  walk  in:  walk  in,  way,  Mr. 
Premium — that  's  the  gentleman's  name,  is  n't  it,  Moses  ?^ 

Mos.    Yes,  sir. 

Charl.  Set  chairs,  Trip — sit  down,  Mr.  Premium — 
{they  cross  and  sit) — glasses.  Trip — sit  down,  Moses.  Come, 
Mr.  Premium,  I  '11  give  you  a  sentiment;  here  's  ^'success  to 
usury!" — Moses,  fifl  the  gentleman  a  bumper.  (Trip  hands 
wine  on  salver) 


1.  t.  e,  preside  as  chairman.         I  thee,  and  usually  used  without  the 

2.  Prithee,  contracted  from /j»ray  |  pronoun. 
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Moses,  (drinking)  Success  to  usury! 

Careless.  Right,  Moses— usury  is  prudence  and  in- 
dustry, and  deserves  to  succeed. 

Sir  Oliyer.    Then — here  's  all  the  success  it  deserves! 

Care.  No,  no,  that  won't  do!  Mr.  Premium,  you  have 
demurred  at  the  toast,  and  must  drink  it  in  a  pint  bumper. 

Sir  Harry.    A  pint  bumper,  at  least. 

Mos.  O  pray,  sir,  consider  —  Mr.  Premium  's  a  gen- 
tleman. 

Care.    And  therefore  loves  good  wine. 

Sm  Toby.  Give  Moses  a  quart  glass  —  this  is  mutiny, 
and  a  high  contempt  for  the  chair. 

Care.  Here,  now  for  't!  I  'U  see  justice  done,  to  the 
last  drop  of  mv  bottle. 

Sir  Ol.  Nay,  pray,  gentlemen — I  did  not  expect  tfuB 
usage. 

Charl.  No,  hang  it,  you  shan't!  Mr.  Premium  's  a 
stranger. 

Sir  Ol.  {aside)  Odd!  I  wish  I  was  well  out  of  their 
company. 

Care.  Plague  on  'em  then! — if  they  don't  drink,  we'll 
not  sit  down  with  them.  Come,  Harry,  the  dice  are  in 
the  next  room  —  Charles,  you  'U  join  us  when  you  have 
finished  your  business  with  the  gentlemen? 

Charl.    I  will!  I  will!  [Exeunt  Gentlemen. 

Careless ! 

Care,  (returning)  Well? 

Charl.    Perhaps  I  may  want  you. 

Care.  O,  vou  know  I  am  always  ready:  word,  note, 
or  bond,  't  is  all  the  same  to  me.  [Exit, 

Mos.  Sir,  this  is  Mr.  Premium,  a  gentleman  of  the 
strictest  honour  and  secrecy ;  and  always  performs  what  he 
undertakes.    Mr.  Premium,  this  is 

Charl.  Pshaw!  have  done.  Sir,  my  friend  Moses  is  a 
very  honest  fellow,  but  a  little  slow  at  expression:  he  11  be 
an  hour  giving  us  our  titles.  Mr.  Premium,  the  plain  state 
of  the  matter  is  this:  I  am  an  extravagant  young  fellow 
who  wants  to  borrow  money — you  I  take  to  Tbe  a  prudent 
old  fellow,  who  have  got  money  to  lend.  —  I  am  blockhead 
enough  to  give  fifty  per  cent,  sooner  than  not  have  it;  and 
you,  I  presume,  are  rogue  enough  to  take  a  hundred  if  you 
can  get  it.  Now,  sir,  you  see  we  are  acquainted  at  oncC; 
and  may  proceed  to  business  without  further  ceremony. 
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SiE  Oliver,  Exceedingly  frank,  upon  mj  word.' — I  see, 
iir,  you  are  not  a  man  of  many  compliments. 

Chaeles.  Oh  no,  bit!  plain  dealing  in  business  I  always 
think  beat. 

Sib  Ol.  Sir,  I  like  you  the  better  for  it — however,  you 
are  mistaken  in  one  thing;  I  have  no  money  to  lend,  but 
I  believe  I  could  procui'e  some  of  a  friend^  but  then  he  's 
an  unconscionable  dog,  is  n't  he,  Moses? 

M0SE8,    (who  ha^  crossed  behind)  But  you  can't  help  that, 

Sir  Ol.  And  must  sell  stock*  to  accommodate  you  — 
must  n't  he,  Moses? 

Mo 3,  Yes,  indeed!  You  know  I  always  speak  the 
truth,  and  scorn  to  tell  a  lie! 

Chael.  Eight,  People  that  speak  truth  generally  do: 
but  these  are  trifles,  Mr*  Premium.  What!  I  know  money 
is  n't  be  bought  without  paying  for  't, 

SlE  Ol.  well — but  what  security  could  you  give?  You 
have  no  land,  I  suppose? 

Charl.  Not  a  mole-hill,  nor  a  twig,  but  what  *s  in  the 
bough-pots*  out  of  the  window! 

hm  Ol*     Nor  any  stock,  I  presume? 

Charl,  Nothing  but  live  stock— and  that  's  only  a  few 
pointers  and  ponies.  But  pray,  Mr,  Premium,  are  you  ac- 
quainted at  aD  with  any  of  my  connexions? 

Sir  Ol*    Why,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am. 

CiiARL.  Then  you  must  know  that  I  have  a  dev'liah 
rich  uncle  in  the  Eatst  Indies,  Sir  Oliver  Surface,  from  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  expectations  ? 

Sir  Ol.  That  you  have  a  wealthy  uncle  I  have  heard  ^ 
but  how  your  expectations  will  turn  out  is  more,  I  believe, 
than  you  can  tell. 

Charl.  0  no!^ — there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  teU  me 
I  m  a  prodigious  favorite,  and  that  he  talks  of  leaving  me 
every  thing. 

Sir  Ol,     Indeed !  tins  is  the  first  I  've  heard  of  it 

Charl*  Yes,  yes,  't  is  just  so — Moses  knows  it  's  true; 
don't  you,  Moses? 

Mos.     0  yes!  I  '11  swear  to  *t. 

Sir  Ol.  {aside}  Egad,  they  *11  persuade  me  presently  I  m 
at  Bengal. 

Charl,    Now  I  propose,  Mr.  Premium,  if  it  's  agreeable 
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to  you,  a  post-obit*  on  Sir  Oliver's  life;  though  at  the  same 
time  the  old  fellow  has  been  so  liberal  to  me ,  that  I  give 
ou  my  word,  I  should  be  very^  sorry  to  hear  that  anyt&ng 
lad  happened  to  him. 

Sir  Oliver.  Not  more  than  I  should,  I  assure  you.  But 
the  bond  you  mention  happens  to  be  just  the  worst  security 
you  coula  offer  me — for  I  might  Uve  to  a  hundred,  ana 
never  see  the  principal. 

Charles.  O  yesj  you  would — the  moment  Sir  Oliver 
dies,  you  know,  you  would  come  on  me  for  the  money. 

Sir  Ol.  Then  I  believe  I  should  be  the  most  unwelcome 
dun  you  ever  had  in  your  life. 

Oharl.  What!  I  suppose  you  're  afraid  that  Sir  OKYer 
is  too  good  a  life? 

Sir  Ol.  No,  indeed,  I  am  not ;  though  I  have  heard  he 
is  as  hale  and  healthy  as  any  man  of  his  years  in  dm- 
tendom. 

Charl.  There  again  now  you  are  misinformed.  No,  no, 
the  climate  has  hurt  him  considerably,  poor  uncle  Oliver! 
Yes,  yes,  he  breaks  apace,  I  'm  told — and  is  so  much 
altered  lately,  that  his  nearest  relations  don't  know  him. 

Sir  Ol.  No!  ha!  ha!  ha!  so  much  altered  lately,  that 
his  nearest  relations  don't  know  him!  ha!  ha!  ha!  egad— 
ha!  ha!  ha! 

Charl.  Ha!  ha! — you  're  glad  to  hear  that,  httle  Pre- 
mium? 

Sir  Ol.     No,  no,  I  'm  not. 

Charl.  Yes,  yes,  you  are — ha!  ha!  ha!  —  You  know 
that  mends  your  chance. 

Sir  Ol.  But  I  *m  told  Sir  Oliver  is  coming  over?— 
nay,  some  say  he  is  actually  arrived? 

Charl.  !rshaw!  Sure  I  must  know  better  than  you 
whether  he  's  come  or  not.  No,  no,  rely  on  't  he  's  at  this 
moment  at  Calcutta — is  n't  he,  Moses. 

Moses.     O  yes,  certainly. 

Sir  Ol.  Very  true,  as  you  say,  you  must  know  better 
than  I,  though  I  have  it  from  pretty  good  authorily — have 
n't  I,  Moses? 

Mos.    Yes,  most  undoubted! 

Sir  Ol.  But,  sir,  as  I  understand  you  want  a  few  hun- 
dreds inmiediately — is  there  nothing  you  could  dispose  of? 


1.  See  note  2,  page  37. 
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Charles.    How  do  you  mean? 

Sir  Oliver.  For  instance^  now,  I  have  heard  that  your 
father  left  behind  him  a  great  quantity  of  massy  old 
plate? 

Charl.  O  Lud! — that  's  gone  long  ago.  —  Moses  can 
tell  you  how,  better  than  I  can. 

Sir  Ol.  (aside)  Good  lack !  all  the  family  race  cups  and 
corporation  bowls!  —  (alottd)  Then  it  was  also  supposed  that 
his  library  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  compact 

Charl.  Yes,  yes,  so  it  was — vastly  too  much  so  for 
a  private  gentleman.  For  my  part,  I  was  always  of  a  com- 
municative dispo8|it\on,  so  I  thought  it  a  shame  to  keep  so 
much  knowledge  to  myself. 

Sir  Ol.  (aside)  Mercy  upon  mel  Learning  that  run  in 
the  family  like  an  heir  loom !  (aloud)  Pray,  what  are  become 
of  the  books. 

Charl.  You  must  inquire  of  the  auctioneer^  Master  Pre- 
mium, for  I  don't  believe  even  Moses  can  direct  you. 

Moses.     I  know  nothing  of  books. 

Sir  Ol.  So  ,  so ,  nothing  of  the  family  property  left ,  I 
suppose? 

Charl.  Not  much,  indeed;  unless  you  have  a  mind  to 
the  family  pictures.  1  have  got  a  room  fiill  of  ancestors 
above,  and  if  you  have  a  taste  for  paintings,  egad,  you  shall 
have  'em  a  bargain. 

Sir  Ol.  Hey!  what  the  devil!  sure,  you  would  n't  sell 
your  forefathers,  would  you? 

Charl.    Every  man  of  them  to  the  best  bidder. 

Sir  Ol.     What!  ypur  great  uncles  and  aunts? 

Charl.  Ay,  and  my  great  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers too. 

Sm  Ol.  (aside)  Now  I  give  him  up.  What  the  plague, 
have  you  no  bowels^  for  your  own  kinored?  Odd's  life,  do 
you  take  me  for  Shylock  in  the  play,  that  you  would  raise 
money  of  me  on  your  own  flesh  and  blood?   " 

Charl.  Nay,  my  little  broker,  don't  be  angry:  what 
need  you  care  if  you  have  your  money's  worth? 

Sir  Ol.  Well,  I  '11  be  the  purchaser:  I  think  I  can  dis- 
pose of  the  family  canvass,  (aside)  Oh,  I  '11  never  forgive 
him  this!  never! 


1.  Bowels,  tendemesB. 
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J^nter  Careless. 

Cabe.     Come;  Charles^  what  keeps  ^ou? 

Charles.  I  can't  come  yet:  i  faith  we  are  going  to 
have  a  sale  above  stairs;  here  's  little  Premium  will  buy  all 
my  ancestors. 

Care.     O,  bum  your  ancestors. 

Charl.  No,  he  may  do  that  afterwards,  if  he  ipleases. 
Stay,  Careless,  we  want  ^ou:  egad>  you  shall  be  the  auc- 
tioneer; so  come  along  with  us. 

Care.  0,  have  with  you,  ^  if  that  's  the  case.  Handle 
a  hammer  as  well  as  a  dice-box  I — going — going — gone. 

Sir  Oliver,  (aside)  Oh,  thB  profligates! 

Charl.  Come,  Moses,  you  shall  be  appraiser,  if  we  want 
one.  Gad's  life,  Uttle  Premium,  you  dont  seem  to  like  the 
business  ? 

Sir  Ol.  O  yes,  I  do,  vastly.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  yes,  yes,  I 
think  it  a  r£ft*e  ioke  to  sell  one's  family  by  auction — ha,  b, 
ha!  (aside)  0,  the  prodigal! 

Charl.  To  be  sure!  when  a  man  wants  money,  where 
the  plague  should  he  get  assistance  if  he  can't  make  free 
with  his  own  relations? 

Sir  Ol.  (aside)  I  '11  never  forgive  him — never — never! 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.  —  Picture  Boom  at  Charles's.    A  settee; 
Pedigree  hung  on  right  wing. 

Enter  Charles  Surface,  Sir  Oliver  Surface,  Moses,  and 

Careless. 

Charl.  Walk  in,  gentlemen,  pray  walk  in; — here  they 
are,  the  family  of  the  Surfaces,  up  to  the  Conquest. 

Sir  Ol.    And,  in  my  opinion,  a  goodly  collection. 

Charl.  Ay,  ay,  these  are  done  in  the  true  spirit  of  por- 
trait painting; — no  volontier  grace  and  expression.  Not  like 
the  works  of  your  modem  Kaphaels,  ymo  give  you  the 
strongest  resemblance,  yet  contrive  to  make  your  portrait 
independent  of  you ;  so  that  you  may  sink  the  original  and 
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not  hurt  the  picture*  No,  no;  the  merit  of  these  is  the  ia- 
veterate  likeness— all  stiff  and  awkward  as  the  origiiialB;  and 
like  nothing  in  human  nature  besides. 

Sir  Oliver.  Ah  I  we  shall  never  see  such  figures  of  men 
again. 

Charles*  I  hope  not, — Well,  you  see^  master  Premium, 
what  a  domestic  character  I  am;  here  I  sit  of  an  evening 
surrounded  by  my  family.  But,  come,  get  to  your  pulpit, 
Mr.  Auctioneer;  here  "s  an  old  gouty  chair  of  my  grand- 
father's will  answer  the  purpoae,  {drawing  chair) 

Careless.  Ay^  ay,  this  will  do.  But,  Charles^  I  have  n't 
a  hammer;   and  what  'b  an  aiictioqeer  without  his  hammer? 

Charl,  Egad,  that  *s  true  ;^  what  parchment  have  we 
here?  (taking  pedigree)  'Richard  heir  to  Thomas,"  O,  our 
genealogy  in  fnll.  Here,  Careless,  you  shall  have  no  com- 
mon bit  of  mahogany^  here  's  the  family  tree  for  you,  you 
rogue  — this  shall  be  your  hammer^  and  now  you  may  knock 
down  my  ancestors  with  their  own  pedigree. 

Sir  Ol.  (aside)  What  an  unnatural  rogue! — an  ex  post 
facto  pamciae! 

Cabe.  Yes,  yes,  here  's  a  bit  of  your  generation  in* 
deed; — faith,  Charles,  this  is  the  most  convenient  thing  you 
coidd  have  found  for  the  business,  for  't  wiU  serve  not  only 
as  a  hammer,  but  a  catalogue  into  the  bargain.  Come  along 
A-going,  a-going,  a^eoing! 

Charl.  Bravo ^  Careless!  (takes  cane  from  the  hack) 
Well,  here  's  my  great  imele.  Sir  Eichard  Raveline,  a  mar- 
vellous good  general  in  his  day,  I  assure  you.  He  served 
in  all  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  wars,  and  got  that  cut 
over  his  eye  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  What  say  you^ 
Mr,  Premium? — -look  at  him — there  *s  a  herOj  not  cut  out 
of  his  feathers,  as  your  modern  dipt  captains  are,  but  en- 
veloped in  wig  and  regimentals  ^  as  a  general  should  be. 
What  do  you  bid? 

SlE  Ol*  (aside  to  MoSEs)  Bid  him  speak. 

Moses.     Mr>  Premium  wotdd  have  yon  speak. 

Charl,  Why,  then,  he  shall  have  him  for  ten  pounds, 
and  I   m  sure  tliat  's  not  dear  for  a  staff-officer. 

Sir  Ol.  (a^tde)  Heaven  deliver  me!  his  famous  uncle 
Richard  for  ten  pounds!     Well,  sir,  I  take  him  at  that. 

Charl.     Careless,  knock  down  my  uncle  Richard, 

Cark     Going,  going,  gone! 

Charl.     Here,  now  is  a  maiden  sister  of  his,  my  great 
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aunt  Deborah,  done  by  Ejieller,  in  his  best  manner,  and 
esteemed  a  very  formidable  likeness.  There  she  is^  you  see, 
a  shepherdess  feeding  her  flock.  You  shall  have  her  for 
five  pounds  ten — the  sheep  are  worth  the  money. 

Sir  Oliver,  (aside)  Ah!  poor  Deborah!  a  woman  who 
set  such  a  value  on  herself!    Five  pounds  ten — she  's  mine. 

Charles.     Knock  down  my  aunt  Deborah. 

Careless.    Going,  going,  gone! 

Charl.  This,  now,  is  a  grandfather  of  my  mother's^  a 
learned  judge,  well  known  on  the  western  circuit.^  Wh«* 
do  you  rate  him  at,  Moses? 

MosES.    Four  guineas. 

Charl.  Four  guineas!  Gad's  life,  you  don't  bid  me  the 
price  of  his  wig.  Mr.  Premium,  you  have  more  respect 
tor  the  woolsack;^  do  let  us  knock  his  lordship  down  at 
fifteen. 

Sir  Ol.    By  all  means. 

Care.    Going,  going,  gone! 

Charl.  And  there  are  two  brothers  of  his,  William  and 
Walter  Blunt,  Esquires,  both  members  of  Parliament,  and 
noted  sneakers;  and  what  's  very  extraordinary,  I  believe 
this  is  tne  first  time  they  were  ever  bought  or  sold. 

Sir  Ol.  That  is  very  extraordinary,  indeed!  I  'U  take 
them  at  your  own  price,  for  the  honour  of  Parliament 

Care.  Well  said,  little  Premium!  I  '11  knock  them 
down  at  forty.     Going,  going  —  gone! 

Charl.  Here  's  a  jolly  fellow  —  I  don't  know  what  re- 
lation, but  he  was  mayor  of  Norwich.  Take  him  at  eight 
pounds. 


1.  Circuit,  a  tract  of  country  vi- 
sited by  the  judges,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  assizes. 

2.  The  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain,  or  Lord  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal,  is  the  highest  hon- 
our in  the  profession  of  the  law; 
he  is  the  first  person  of  the  realm, 
after  the  sovereign  and  princes  of 
the  blood,  and  by  virtue  of  his  of- 
fice presides  over  the  House  of 
Lords.  His  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  is  a  woolsack,  a  large  square 
bag  of  wool,  without  back  or  arms, 
covered  with  red  cloth.  The  ori- 
gin of  this  practice  dates  from  very 


ancient  times,  when  a  settled  mvt- 
ket,  or  king's  staple  as  it  was  call- 
ed, was  established  in  certain  ports 
or  towns,  where  certain  goods,  or 
staple  commodities,  of  which  wool 
was  the  principal,  were  first  rated 
and  charged  with  the  duty  payable 
to  the  King,  before  they  could  be 
exported.  On  these  occasions  tbe 
King  was  represented  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  this  dignitary  beinc  ac- 
commodated with  a  woolsack  as 
a  seat;  and  eventually  when  regu- 
lar Parliaments  sat  in  chambers  the 
practice  was  continued. 


ACT  rv.  SC.  L 

Sir  Oliver,    No,  no;  six  will  do  for  the  mayor. 

Charles.  Como^  make  it  guineas ,  and  I  11  throw  you 
the  two  aldermen  there  into  the  bargain. 

Sir  Ol.     Thej  're  mine. 

Cfarl.     CareleBs,  knock  down  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 

Careless.  Goings  goi^ig  —  gonel  (strikes  ^Ioseb'  /ingerst 
ivho  has  placed  his  hand  on  the  top   of  the  chair) 

Charl.  But  plague  on  't,  we  shall  be  ail  day  retailing 
in  this  manner;  — do  let  us  deal  wholesale.  What  say  you^ 
little  Premimn  ?  Give  me  three  hundred  pounds  for  me  rest 
of  the  family  in  the  lump. 

Care.  Ay^  ay,  that  will  be  the  the  best  way.  (puts  the 
chair  bach) 

Sir  Ol.  Wellj  we  11^  anything  to  a<} commodate  you^ — they 
are  mine.  But  there  is  one  portrait  which  you  have  always 
passed  over, 

Cark.    What;  that  ilMooking  bttle  fellow  over  the  settee  ? 

Sir  Ol.  Yes^  sir^  1  mean  that ;  though  I  don't  think  him 
so  ill-looking  a  little  fellow^  by  any  means* 

Charl<  What^  that?  Oh^  that  ^s  my  uncle  Oliver;  — 
't  was  done  before  he  went  to  India. 

Caee.  Your  uncle  Oliver!  'Gad,  then  yon  11  never  be 
friends,  Charles,  That,  now^  to  me,  is  as  stem  a  looking 
rogue  as  ever  I  saw — an  unforgiving  eye^  and  a  confounded 
disinheriting  countenance !  An  inveterate  kiiavej  depend  on  't ; 
—  don't  you  think  so^  little  Premium? 

Sir  Ul.  Upon  my  soul  >  sir  ^  I  do  not :  I  think  it  m  as 
honest  a  looking  face  as  any  in  the  room,  dead  or  alive* 
But  I  suppose  uncle  Oliver  goes  witli  the  rest  of  the  lumber? 

Ceiarl.  Noy  hang  it,  I  11  not  part  with  poor  NoU*  The 
old  fellow  has  been  very  good  to  me,  and  egad!  1  11  keep 
his  picture  while  I  Ve  a  room  to  put  it  in. 

Sir  Ol.  {aside)  The  rogue  '&  my  nephew  after  all !  But, 
su",  I  have  somehow  taken  a  fancy  to  that  picture, 

Charl.  I  'm  sorry  for  't,  for  you  certainly  will  not  have 
it-    OonSj  have  n't  you  got  enough  of  them? 

Sir  Ol*  {aside)  I  forgive  him  everything!  But^  sir,  when 
I  take  a  whim  in  my  head  I  don't  value  money*  I  \\  give 
you  as  much  for  that  as  for  all  the  rest. 

Charl*  Don't  tease  me,  master  broker;  I  tell  you  t  11 
not  part  with  it,  and  there  's  an  end  of  it. 

Sir  Ol.  (aside)  How  like  his  father  tlie  dog  is!  Well, 
well,  I  have  done,  {aside)  I  did  not  perceive  it   before,  but 
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I  think  I  never  saw  such  a  striking    resemblance.   (tMng 
out  vocket  ftooife)  Here  is  a  draught  for  your  sum. 

Charles.     Whv,  't  is  for  eight  hundred  pounds. 

Sir  Oliver,     xou  will  not  let  Sir  Oliver  go  ? 

Charl.     Zounds  I  no !  I  tell  you  once  more. 

Sm  Ol.  Then  never  mind  the  difference — we  Unbalance 
that  another  time:  but  give  me  your  hand  on  tiie  bargam. 
You  are  an  honest  fellow,  Charles; — I  beg  pardon,  sir,  for 
being  so  free.     Come,  Moses. 

Charl.  Egad,  this  is  a  whimsical  old  fellow !  But  hark'ee, 
Premium  — you  '11  prepare  lodgings  for  these  gentlemen? 

Sm  Ol.    Yes,  yes;  I  '11  send  for  them  in  a  day  or  two. 

Charl.  But  hold!  do  now  send  a  genteel  conveyance 
for  them,  for  I  assure  you  they  were  most  of  them  used  to 
ride  in  their  own  carriages. 

Sm  Ol.    I  will,  I  will— for  all  but  Oliver? 

Charl.    Ay,  all  but  the  little  nabob. 

Sm  Ol.    You  're  fixed  on  that? 

Charl.    Peremptorily. 

Sm  Ol.  (aside)  A  dear  extravagant  roffue!     Good  day. 
Come  Moses.    Let  me  hear  now  who  calls  nim  profligate! 
[Exeunt  Sm  Oliver  Surface  and  Moses. 

Careless.  Why,  this  is  the  oddest  genius  of  the  sort  I 
ever  saw! 

Charl.  Egad ,  he  's  the  prince  of  brokers ,  I  think.  I 
wonder  how  Moses  got  acquainted  with  so  honest  a  fellow. 
Hah!  here  's  Rowley.  Do,  Careless,  say  I  '11  join  the  com- 
pany in  a  few  moments. 

Care.  I  will;  but  don't  let  that  old  blockhead  persuade 
you  to  squander*  any  of  that  money  on  old  musty  debts,  or 
any  such  nonsense;  for  tradesmen,  Charles,  are  the  most 
exorbitant  fellows. 

Charl.  Very  true;  and  paying  them  is  only  encouraging 
them? 

Care.    Nothing  else. 

Charl.    Ay,  ay;  never  fear.  [Eocit  Careless. 

Soh!  this  was  an  odd  fellow,  indeed.  Let  me  see: — two- 
thirds  of  this  is  mine  by  right; — five  hundred  and  thirty 
odd  pounds.  'Fore  heaven!  1  find  one's  ancestors  are  more 
valuable  relations  than  I  took  them  for.  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, your  most  obedient  and  very  grateAil  humble  8e^ 
vant 
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Enter  RoWLEY. 

Hah !  old  Rowley !    Egad,  you  are  just  come  in  time  to  take 
leave  of  your  old  acquaintance. 

RowL.  Yes,  I  heard  they  were  a  going.  ^  But  I  wonder 
you  can  have  such  spirits  under  so  many  distresses. 

Charles.  Why,  there  's  the  point !  my  distresses  are  so 
many,  that  I  can't  afford  to  part  with  my  spirits ;  but  I  shall 
be  rich  and  splenetic,  all  in  good  time.  However,  I  suppose 
you  are  surprised  that  I  am  not  more  sorrowful  at  parting 
with  so  many  near  relations;  to  be  sure  't  is  very  affecting: 
but  you  see  they  never  move  a  muscle,  so  why  should  I? 

KOWL.     There  's  no  making  yott  serious  a  moment. 

Charl.  Yes,  faith,  I  am  so  now.  Here  my  honest  Row- 
ley, here,  get  me  this  changed  directly,  and  take  a  hundred 
pounds  of  it  immediately  to  old  Stanley. 

RowL.     A  hundred  pounds!     Consider  only — 

Charl.  Gad's  life,  don't  talk  about  it:  poor  Stanley's 
wants  are  pressing,  and  if  you  don't  make  haste,  we  shall 
have  some  one  csJl  that  has  a  better  right  to  the  money. 

RowL.  Ah!  there  's  the  point!  I  never  will  cease  dun- 
ning you  with  the  old  proverb — 

Charl.  ^e  just  before  you  're  generous.' — Why,  so  I 
would  if  I  could;  but  Justice  is  an  old  lame  hobbling  bel- 
dame, and  I  can't  get  her  to  keep  pace  with  Generosity,  for 
the  soul  of  me. 

RowL.    Yet,  Charles,  believe  me,  one  hour's  reflection — 

Charl.  Ay,  ay,  it  's  all  very  true ;  but  hark'ee,  Rowley, 
while  I  have,  by  heaven  I  '11  give;  so  hang  your  economy, 
and  away  to  old  Stanley  with  the  money. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  H.  —  The  Parlour. 
Enter  SiR  Oliver  Surface  and  Moses. 

Moses.  Well,  sir,  I  think,  as  Sir  Peter  said,  you  have 
seen  Mr.  Charles  in  high  glory;  't  is  a  great  pity  he  's  so 
extravagant. 


1.  The  a  as  here  used  before 
the  participle,  or  participial  noun, 
is  said   to   be  contracted  from   at. 

School  for  Scandal. 


It  is  but  little   in  use  among  mo- 
dern authors. 
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Sir  Oliver*    True,  but  he  would  not  sell  my  pictnre. 
Moses.     And  lores  wine  and  women  so  much. 
Sib  Ol,    But  he  would  not  eell  my  picture. 
Mos.     And  games  so  deep* 

Sir  Oti,  But  he  would  not  sell  my  picture.  —  Oj  here  k 
Rowley* 

Enter  Eowley, 

RowL,   Soj  Sir  Oliver^  I  find  you  have  made  a  purcba&e^ 

Sir  Ol,  Yesj  yes,  our  young  rake  lias  parted  with  hit 
ancestors  hke  old  tapestry, 

RowL,  And  here  has  he  commisBioned  me  to  redeliver 
you  part  of  the  purchase  money — I  mean,  though,  in  your 
necessitous  character  of  old  Stanley. 

Mos-  Ah?  there  m  the  pity  of  allj  he  is  so  b hocking 
charitable. 

RowL.  And  I  left  a  hosier  and  two  tailors  in  the  hnS, 
who^  I  'm  sure  won't  be  paid,  and  this  hundred  wotdd  sa- 
tisfy them* 

Sir  Ol.  Well,  well,  I  '11  pay  his  debts,  and  his  bene- 
volence too.  —  But  now  I  am  no  more  a  broker,  and  you 
shaU  introduce  me  to  the  elder  brother  as  old  Stanley, 

RowL.  Not  yet  a  while ;  Sir  Peter,  I  know,  means  to 
call  there  about  this  time. 

Enter  Trip* 

Trip*  O,  gentlemen  ^  I  beg  pardon  for  not  showing  you 
out;  this  way — ^(cro^^€*)— Mosea,  a  word- 

[Exeunt  Trip  and  MoSES, 

Sm  Ol.  There  's  a  fellow  for  you^ — would  you  believe 
it,  that  puppy  ^  intercepted  the  Jew  on  our  coming,  and  wanted 
to  raise  money  before  he  got  to  his  master. 

Rowu     Indeed  I 

Sir  Ol.  Yes,  they  are  now  planning  an  annuity  business 
—  Ah!  master  Rowley,  in  my  days  servants  were  content 
with  the  follies  of  their  masters,  when  they  were  worn  a 
little  thread-bare;  but  now,  they  have  their  vicea^  like  their 
birth'day  clothes,  with  the  gloss  on. 

[Exewnti 

1.  A  py^ppy I  a  young  dog:  here,  a  conceiteji  fellow,  a  corcomb. 
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SOENE  m.  —  A  Library X  a  screen^  iabhf  with  boohs ^ 
(fcc«,  chairs. 

Enter  JosEPH  SURFACE  and  a  Servant. 

Joseph,    No  letter  from  Ladj  Teazle? 

SKRVAlfT,     No^  eir. 

Jos.  I  am  surprised  she  has  oot  sentj  if  she  is  pre- 
vented from  coming*  Sir  Peter  certainly  does  not  suspect  me- 
Yet^  1  wish  I  may  not  lose  the  heiress ,  through  the  scrape 
I  have  drawn  myself  into  with  the  wife;  however^  Charles's 
imprudence  and  Ibad  character  are  great  points  in  my  favour. 

[Knocking  heard  without. 

Serv,     Sir.  I  beHeve  that  must  be  Lady  Teazle. 

Jos.  Hold! —  See  whether  it  is  or  not  before  you  go  to 
the  door:  I  have  a  particular  message  for  you^  if  it  should 
be  my  brother, 

Serv.  'T  is  her  ladyships  sir;  she  always  leaves  her 
chair  at  the  milliner  s  in  the  next  street. 

Jos.  Stay,  stay;  draw  that  screen  before  the  window 
^that  will  do:- — my  opposite  neighbour  is  a  maiden  lady 
of  ao  anxious  a  temper. —  (Servant  drams  the  scrmn^  and 
ex'it) — I  have  a  difficidt  hand  to  play  in  this  affair.  Lady 
Teazle  has  lately  suspected  my  views  on  Maria;  but  she 
must  by  no  means  be  let  into  the  secret  —  at  leasts  till  I  have 
her  more  in  my  power. 

Enter  Ladz  Teazle. 

L.  Teazle.  What,  sentimint  in  soliloquy  now?  Have 
you  been  very  impatient?  —  0  Lud!  don't  pretend  to  look 
^ave, — ^I  vow  I  could  n't  come  before. 

Jos,  O,  madam^  punctuality  is  a  species  of  constancy^  a 
very^  unfashionable  quality  in  a  lady*  (places  chair  for  her) 

L.  Teazle,  Upon  my  word  you  ought  to  pity  me.  Do 
you  know  Sir  Peter  is  grown  so  ill-natured  to  me  of  late, 
and  so  jealous  of  Charles  too — that 's  the  best  of  the  story, 
is  n't  it? 

Jos.  (aside,  sits)  I  am  glad  my  scandalous  friends  keep 
that  up. 

L.  Teazle,  I  am  sure  I  wish  he  would  let  Maria  marry 
him  J  and  then  perhaps  he  would  be  convinced;  don't  you^ 
Mr.  Surface? 

Jos.  iaside)   Indeed  I   do  not.     Oh,   certainly  I   do!  for 
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then  my  dear  Lady  Teazle  would  also  be  convinced,  how 
wrong  her  saspicions  were  of  my  having  any  design  on  tiie 
silly  girl. 

Lady  Teazle.  Well,  well,  I  'm  inclined  to  believe  you. 
But  is  n't  it  provoking,  to  have  the  most  ill-natured  things 
said  of  one?  —  And  there  's  my  friend  Lady  Sneerwell  has 
circulated  I  don't  know  how  many  scandalous  tales  of  me, 
and  all  without  any  foundation  too — that  's  what  vexes  me. 

JoSEP£[.  Ay,  madam,  to  be  sure,  that  is  the  provoking 
circumstance — without  foundation;  yes,  yes,  there  's  the 
mortification,  indeed;  for  when  a  scandalous  story  is  be- 
lieved against  one,  there  certainly  is  no  comfort  like  die 
consciousness  of  having  deserved  it. 

L.  Teazle.  No,  to  be  sure,  then  I  'd  forgive  their  ma- 
lice; but  to  attack  me,  who  am  really  so  innocent,  and  who 
never  say  an  ill-natured  thing  of  any  body — that  is,  of  any 
friend;  and  then  Sir  Peter  too,  to  have  him  so  peevish,  and 
so  suspicious,  when  I  know  the  integrity  of  my  own  heart 
— indeed  't  is  monstrous! 

Jos.  But,  my  dear  Lady  Teazle,  't  is  your  own  fanlt 
if  you  suffer  it.  When  a  husband  entertains  a  groundless 
suspicion  of  his  wife,  and  withdraws  his  confidence  from  her, 
the  origmai  compact  is  broken,  and  she  owes  it  to  the 
honour  of  her  sex  to  outwit  him. 

L.  Teazle.  Indeed!  —  so  that  if  he  suspects  me  without 
catise,  it  follows  that  the  best  way  of  curing  his  jealousy  is 
to  give  him  reason  for  't. 

Jos.  Undoubtedly — for  your  husband  should  never  be 
deceived  in  you— and  in  tlmt  case  it  becomes  you  to  be 
frail  in  compliment  to  his  discernment 

L.  Teazle.  To  be  sure,  what  you  say  is  very  reasonable, 
and  when  the  consciousness  of  my  innocence 

Jos.  Ah!  my  dear  madam,  there  is  the  great  mistake: 
't  is  this  very  conscious  innocence  that  is  of  the  greatest 
prejudice  to  you.  What  is  it  makes  you  negligent  of  forms, 
and  careless  of  the  world's  opimon? — why,  the  consciousness 
of  your  own  innocence.  What  makes  you  thoughtless  in 
your  conduct,  and  apt  to  run  into  a  thousand  little  impru- 
dences?— why,  the  consciousness  of  your  own  innocence. 
What  makes  you  impatient  of  Sir  Peter's  temper,  and  out- 
rageous at  his  suspicions? — why,  the  consciousness  of  your 
innocence. 

L.  Teazle.    'T  is  very  true! 


Joseph,  (takinff  her  hand)  Now,  my  dear  Lady  Teazle^ 
if  you  would  but  once  make  a  trifling  faux  pas,  you  can't 
conceive  how  cautious  you  would  grow^  and  how  ready  to 
humour  and  agree  with  your  huiband. 

Lady  Teazle.    Do  you  think  so? 

Jos,  Oh!  I  am  sure  on  ^t;*  and  then  you  would  find 
all  scandal  would  cease  at  once,  for^  in  short,  your  character 
at  present  is  like  a  person  in  a  plethora,  absolutely  dying 
from  too  much  health. 

L,  Teazle.  So  so  ;  then  I  perceive  your  prescription  is, 
that  I  must  sin  in  my  own  defence,  and  part  with  my  virtue 
to  secure  my  reputation? 

Jos.     Exactly  so^  upon  ray  credit,  ma^am. 

L.  Teazle.  Well,  certainly  this  is  the  oddest  doctrine, 
and  the  newest  receipt  for  avoiding  calumny* 

Jos.  An  inf;dlibre  one,  belieTe  me.  Prudence,  like  ex- 
perience, must  be  paid  for. 

L,  Teazle.  Why,  if  my  understanding  were  once  con* 
vinced 

Jos.  Oh,  certaialy  ^  madam ,  your  understanding  should 
be  convinced.  Yes,  yes  ^heaven  forbid  that  I  should  per- 
suade you  to  do  anything  you  thought  wrong.  No,  no— I 
have  too  much  honoui"  to  desire  it. 

L.  Teazle,  Don't  you  think  we  may  as  well  leave  honour 
out  of  the  question  ?  {rises) 

Jos.  Ah !  the  ill  effects  of  your  country  education,  I  see, 
still  remain  with  you,  (rises) 

L.  Teazle,  I  doubt,^  thev  do  indeed:  and  I  will  fairly 
own  to  you  J  that  if  I  coidd  De  persuaded  to  do  wrong,  it 
vrould  be  by  Sir  Peter's  ill  usage  sooner  than  your  honour- 
able logic,  after  all. 

Jos.    Then,  by  this  hand,  which  he  is  unworthy  of — 
(taking  her  hand  and  about  to  kneel) 

Enter  Servant. 

'Sdeath,  you  blockhead — what  do  you  want? 

Seev.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  thought  you  would 
not  choose  Sir  Peter  to  come  up  without  announcing  him. 

Job.    Sir  Peter?  —  Oons— the  devil 

L.  Teazle*   Sir  Peter!  O  lud  —  I  'ra  ruined*— I  'm  ruined! 

Serv*     Sir,  't  was  n*t  I  let  him  in. 


1,  Ont,  for  of  it 


I     2,  See  note  3,  page  tL 
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Lady  Teazle.  Oh!  I  'm  quite  undone!  What  will  be- 
come of  me?    Now,  Mr.  Logic — Oh;  he  's  on  the  stairs— 

I  '11  get  behind  here — and  if  ever  I  'm  so  imprudent  again 

{goes  behind  the  screen) 

Joseph.  GHive  me  that  book,  (puts  one  chair  bachy  aid 
sits;  Servant  pretends  to  adjust  his  hair) 

Enter  SiB  Peteb. 

Sib.  p.  Aye,  there  he  is — ever  improving  himself.  Mr. 
Surface,  Mr.  Surface  —  (taps  Joseph  on  the  shoulder^ 

Jos.  Oh!  my  dear  Sir  Peter,  I  beg  your  pardon — imp- 
ing—  throws  away  the  booh) — I  have  been  'dozing  over  a 
stupid  book. —  Well,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  calL 
You  have  n't  been  here,  I  believe,  since  I  fitted  up  this 
room, — Books,  you  know,  are  the  only  things  in  which  I  am 
a  coxcomb. 

Sib  p.  'T  is  very  neat  indeed. — ^Well,  well,  that 's  proper; 
and  you  can  make  even  your  screen  a  source  of  knowledge 
— hung,  I  perceive,  with  maps  ?  {walks  up  to  screen  — Joseph 
takes  his  arm,  and  brings  him  down) 

Jos.     O,  yes,  I  find  gi^eat  use  in  that  screen. 

Sib  p.  I  dare  say  you  must,  certainly,  when  you  want 
to  find  anything  in  a  hurry. 

Jos.  (aside)  Ay,  or  to  hide  anything  in  a  hurry  either. 

Sib  p.     Well,  I  have  a  little  private  business 

Jos.  You  need  not  stay,  {to  the  Servant,  who  takes  SiB 
Peteb's  hat  and  gloves)  [Exit  Servant 

Jos.    Here  's  a  chair.  Sir  Peter  7— I  beg 

Sib  p.  {sits)  Well,  now  we  are  alone,  there  is  a  sub- 
ject, my  dear  friend,  on  which  I  wish  to  unburthen  my  mind 
to  you  —  a  point  of  the  greatest  moment  to  my  peace;  in 
short,  my  dear  friend,  Lady  Teazle's  conduct  of  late  has 
made  me  extremely  unhappy. 

Jos.  {sits)  Indeed!  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it. 

Sib  p.  Ay,  't  is  too  plain  she  has  not  the  least  regard 
for  me;  but,  what  's  worse,  I  have  pretty  good  authority  to 
suppose  she  has  formed  an  attachment  to  another. 

Jos.    Indeed!  you  astonish  me! 

Sib  p.  Yes,  and  between  ourselves,  I  think  I  've  dis- 
covered the  person,  {taking  Joseph's  arm) 

Jos.    How!  you  alarm  me  exceedingly. 

Sib  p.  Ay,  my  dear  friend,  I  knew  you  would  sympar 
thise  with  me. 
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Joseph,  Yesj  believe  me^  Sir  Peter ,  sueli  a  discovery 
would  hurt  rae  just  as  much  as  it  would  you, 

Sm  Peter,  I  am  convinced  of  it,  Ahl  it  is  happiness 
to  have  a  friend  whom  we  can  trust  even  with  one^s  family 
secrets.     But  have  you  no  guess  who  I  mean? 

Jos,  I  have  n't  the  most  distant  idea.  It  can't  be  Sir 
Benjamin  Backbite? 

yiK  P,     Ohj  no!    What  say  you  to  Charles? 

J08*    My  brother!  impossible  I 

Sir  P*  Oh!  my  dear  friend ^  the  goodness  of  your  own 
heart  misleads  you.  You  judge  of  others  by  your  self- 
Jos,  Certainly  J  Sir  Peter^  the  heart  that  is  conscious  of 
its  own  integrity  is  ever  slow  to  credit  another's  treachery. 

Sir  P,  True— but  your  brother  has  no  sentiment — yoa 
never  hear  him  talk  so. 

Jo9,  Yet  J  I  can't  but  think  Lady  Teazle  herself  has  too 
much  principle. 

Sir  P,  Ay,  but  what  is  principle  againBt  the  flattery  of 
a  handsome,  Hyely  young  fellow? 

Jos,     That  's  very  true. 

Sir  p.  And  then,  you  know,  the  difference  of  our  ages 
makes  it  very  improbable  that  she  should  have  any  very 
great  aflfeetion  for  me;  and  if  she  were  to  be  frail ^  and  I 
were  to  make  it  public^  why  the  town  would  only  laugh  at 
me,  the  foolish  old  bachelorj  who  had  married  a  girl, 

Jos.     That  's  true,  to  be  sure — they  would  laugh* 

Sir  P,  Laugh — ay,  and  make  ballads,  and  paragraphs^ 
and  the  devil  knows  what  of  me. 

Jos,     No  —  you  must  never  make  it  public. 

Slit  P.  But  then  again— *  that  the  nephew  of  my  old 
friend^  Sir  Oliver ^  shoxild  be  the  person  to  attempt  such  a 
wrong,  hua^ts  me  more  nearly. 

Jos.  Ay^  there  's  the  point  When  ingratitude  barbs 
the  dart  of  injury ,  the  wound  has  double  danger  in  it. 

Sm  P.  Ay— I  that  was,  in  a  manner,  left  his  guardian  j 
in  whose  house  he  had  been  so  often  entertained ;  who  never 
in  my  life  denied   him — my  advice, 

Jos.  O,  't  is  not  to  be  credited.  There  may  be  a  man 
capable  of  such  baseness,  to  be  sure;  but,  for  my  part,  till 
you  can  give  me  positive  proofs,  I  cannot  but  doubt  it. 
However,  if  it  should  be  proved  on  him,  he  is  no  longer  a 
brother  of  mine — 1  disclaim  kindred  with  him;  for  the  man 
who    can   break    the    laws    of   hospitality,    and    tempt   the 
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wife  of  his  friend,   deserves  to  be  branded   as  the  pest  of 
society. 

Sib  Peteb.  What  noble  sentiments!  What  a  difference 
there  is  between  you! 

Joseph.    Yet,  I  cannot  suspect  Lady  Teazle's  honour. 

Sib  p.  I  am  sure  I  wish  to  think  well  of  her,  and  to  re- 
move all  ground  of  auarrel  between  us.  She  has  lately  re- 
proached me  more  than  once  with  having  made  no  settle- 
ment on  her ;  and,  in  our  last  quarrel,  she  almost  hinted  that 
she  should  not  break  her  heart  if  I  was  dead.  Clovers  his 
face  vyiih  hia  handkerchtefy  as  if  weeping — JOSEPH  does  the 
same^  Now,  as  we  seem  to  diner  in  our  ideas  of  expense, 
I  have  resolved  she  shall  have  her  own  way,  and  be  her 
own  mistress,  in  that  respect,  for  the  future ;  and  if  I  were 
to  die,  she  will  find  I  have  not  been  inattentive  to  her  inte- 
rest while  living.  Here,  my  friend,  are  the  drafts  of  two 
deeds,  which  I  wish  to  have  your  opinion  on.  By  one,  ahe 
will  enjoy  eight  hundred  a-year,  independent,  while  I  live; 
and  by  the  other,  the  bulk  of  my  fortime  at  my  death. 

Jos.  This  conduct.  Sir  Peter,  is  indeed  truly  generous 
—(aside)  I  wish  it  may  not  corrupt  my  P^pil* 

Sib  p.  Yes,  I  am  determined  she  shall  have  no  cause 
to  complain,  though  I  would  not  have  her  acquainted  with 
the  latter  instance  of  my  affection  yet  awhile. 

Jos.  (aside)  Nor  I,  if  I  could  help  it. 

Sib  p.  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  please  we  will 
talk  over  the  situation  of  your  affairs  with  Maria. 

Jos.   (.softly)  O,  no.  Sir  Peter;  another  time,  if  you  please. 

Sib  p.  I  am  sensibly  chagrined  at  the  little  progress 
you  seem  to  make  in  her  affections. 

Jos.  I  beg  you  will  not  mention  it.  (softly)  What  are 
my  disappointments  when  your  happiness  is  in  debate.  (asUji) 
'Sdeath,  1  shall  be  ruined  every  way. 

Sib  p.  And  though  you  are  so  averse  to  my  acquaint- 
ing Lady  Teazle  with  your  passion  for  Maria,  I  'm  sure 
she  's  not  your  enemy  in  the  affair. 

Jos.  Pray,  Sir  Peter,  now,  oblige  me.  I  am  really  too 
much  affected  by  the  subject  we  have  been  speaking  of,  to 
bestow  a  thought  on  my  own  concerns.  The  man  who  is 
entrusted  with  nis  friend's  distresses  can  never — 

Enter  Servant. 
Well,  sir? 
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Seeyant*  Your  brother^  sir^  is  Bpeaking  to  a  gentleman 
in  the  street,  and  says  he  knows  you  arc  within, 

Joseph.  'S death,  blockhead^  I  'm  not  within — I  'm  out 
for  the  day. 

Sir  Petee.  Stay  — hold — a  thought  has  struck  me. — 
You  Bhall  be  at  home* 

Jos.    Wellj  wellj  let  him  up.  [Exit  Servant. 

{(zstde)  He  11  interrupt  Sir  Peter^  however. 

Sir  p.  Now,  my  good  friend^  oblige  me,  I  entreat  you* 
Before  Charles  eomeB,  let  me  conceal  myself  somewhere^ 
tlien  do  you  tax  him  on  the  point  we  have  been  talking^ 
and  his  answer  may  satisfy  me  at  once. 

Jos*  0  fie  J  Sir  Peter^  would  you  have  me  join  in  so 
mean  a  trick?  — to  trepan  my  brother  too. 

Sm  P.  Nay  I  you  tell  me  you  are  sure  he  is  innocent  5 
if  sOj  you  do  him  the  greatest  service  by  giving  birn  an  op- 
portumtjr  to  clear  himself,  and  you  will  set  my  heart  at  rest. 
GoraCj  you  shall  not  refuse  me;  here,  behind  this  screen 
will  be  (runs  up  to  screen — -Joseph,  aztckes  Ms  aT7n^  as  he 
ar^rtves  at  it- — pause— So^^YYL  draws  hifn  bcLck  again j  step 
hy  step  together)  Hey !  what  the  devil !  there  seems  to  be 
one  listener  there  already^  I  11  swear  I  saw  a  petticoat  t 

Jos.  Ha!  ha!  ha*  Well,  this  is  ridiculous  enough.  I  '11 
teU  you^  Sir  Peter,  though  I  hold  a  man  of  intrigue  to  be 
a  most  despicable  character,  yet^  you  know,  it  does  not 
follow  that  one  ia  to  be  an  absolute  Joseph  either!  Hark^ee, 
't  is  a  little  French  milliner — a  silly  rogue  that  plagues  me; 
and  having  some  character  to  lose,  on  your  coming,  sir,  she 
ran  behind  the  screen. 

Sir  p.  Ah!  you  rogue!  {ckuchUng)  But,  egad,  she  has 
overheard  all  I  have  been  saying  of  my  wife. 

Jos.  0.  't  will  never  go  any  farther,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  —  she  cannot  speak  a  word  of  English. 

Sm  P.  No!  then  J  faJth^  let  her  hear  it  out.  Here  's  a 
eloset  will  do  as  well. 

Jos.     Well,  go  in  there. 

SiE  P.     Sly  rogue  I  sly  rogue!  (gomg  into  the  closet) 

Jos.  A  narrow  escape,  indeed!  and  a  curious  situation 
I  'm  in,  to  part  man  and  wife  in  this  manner. 

Lady  Teazle,  {peeping)  Could  n't  I  steal  off? 

Jos*  {running  to  screeri)  Keep  close,  my  angel! 

Sm  P*  (peeping)  Joseph^  tax  him  home. 

Jos,  (running  to  closet)  Back,  my  dear  friend. 
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Lady  Teazle.    Could  n't  you  lock  Sir  Peter  in? 

Joseph,  (running  to  screerC)  Be  still,  mjr  life! 
'   Sm  Peter,  {peeping)  You  're  sure  the  little  milliner  won't 
blab?  (closes  the  door) 

Jos.  {running  to  closet)  In,  in,  my  good  Sir  Peter.  Tore 
gad,  I  wish  I  had  a  key  to  the  door. 

Enter  CHARLES  SURFACE. 

Charl.  Holla!  brother,  what  has  been  the  matter?  Your 
fellow  would  not  let  me  up  at  first.  What!  have  you  had 
a  Jew  or  a  wench  with  you? 

Jos.    Neither,  brother,  I  assure  you. 

Charl.  But  what  has  made  Sir  Peter  steal  off?  I  thought 
he  had  been  with,  you. 

Jos.  He  was,  brother;  but  hearing  you  were  coming,  he 
did  not  choose  to  stay. 

Charl.  What!  was  the  old  gentleman  afraid  I  wanted 
to  borrow  money  of  him? 

Jos.  No,  sir;  —  but  I  am  sorry  to  find,  Charles,  you 
have  lately  given  that  worthy  man  grounds  for  great 
uneasiness. 

Charl.  Yes,  they  tell  me  I  do  that  to  a  great  many 
worthy  men.    But  how  so,  pray. 

Jos.  To  be  plain  with  you,  brother,  he  thinks  you  are 
endeavouring  to  gain  Lady  Teazle's  affections  £rom  him. 

Charl.  Who,  I?  O  ludl  not  I,  upon  my  word.  Ha! 
ha!  ha!  so  the  old  fellow  has  found  out  that  he  has  got  a 
young  wife,  has  he?  or,  what  is  worse.  Lady  Teazle  has 
found  out  she  has  an  old  husband. 

Jos.  This  is  no  subject  to  jest  on,  brother.  He  who 
can  laugh — 

Charl.  True,  true,  as  you  were  going  to  say — then, 
seriously,  I  never  had  the  least  idea  of  what  you  charge  me 
with,  upon  my  honour. 

Jos.  {aloud)  Well,  it  will  give  Sir  Peter  great  satisfac- 
tion to  hear  tins. 

Charl.  To  be  sure,  I  once  thought  the  lady  seemed  to 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  me,  but  upon  my  soul ,  1  never  gave 
her  the  least  encouragement — besides,  you  know  my  attach- 
ment to  Maria. 

Jos.  But  sure,  brother,  even  if  Lady  Teazle  had  be- 
trayed the  fondest  partiality  for  you 

Charl.    Why,  look'ee  Joseph,  I  hope  I  shall  never  de- 
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liberately  do  a  dishonorable  action;  but  if  a  pretty  woman 
was  purposely  to  throw  herself  in  my  way — and  that  pretty 
woman  married  to  a  man  old  enough  to  oe  her  father 

Joseph.     Well,  and  what  then? 

Charles.  Why  ^;hen,  Joseph,  I  believe  I  should  be  ob- 
liged to 

Jos.     To  what? 

Charl.  To  borrow  a  little  of  your  morality,  that  's  all. 
But,  brother,  do  you  know  now  that  you  surprise  me  ex- 
ceedingly, by  naming  me  with  Lady  Teazle;  for  'faith,  I 
always  understood  that  you  were  her  favorite. 

Jos.     O,  for  shame,  Charles!     This  retort  is  foolish. 

Charl.  Nay,  I  swear  I  have  seen  you  exchange  such 
significant  glances 

Jos.  {endeavouring  to  silence  him)  Nay,  nay,  sir,  this  is 
no  jest. 

Charl.  Egad,  I  'm  serious.  Don't  you  remember  one 
day  when- 


Jos.     Nay,  prithee,  Charles 


Charl.    I  found  you  together 

Jos.     Zounds,  sir!  I  insist 


Charl.     And  another  time  when  your  servant 

Jos.  Brother,  brother,  a  word  with  you.  {aside)  Gad  I 
must  stop  him. 

Charl.    Informed  me — I  say,  that 

Jos.  Hush!  Sir  Peter  has  overheard  all  we  have  been 
saying.  I  knew  you  would  clear  yourself,  or  I  should  not 
have  consented. 

Charl.  How,  Sir  Peter!  Where  is  he?  {running  towards 
the  screen) 

Jos.     Softly,  (stops  him  and  points  to  the  closet), 

Charl.  O,  'fore  heaven,  I  'U  have  him  out.  {turns  Jo- 
seph rownd) 

Jos.     No,  no. 

Charl.  {opens  door  and  pulls  in  Sir  Peter)  I  say.  Sir 
Peter,  come  into  the  court. ,  What,  my  old  guardian!  What! 
turn  inquisitor,  and  take  evidence  incog?*  fie,  fie! 

Sir  p.  Give  me  your  hand,  Charles;  I  believe  I  have 
suspected  you  wrongftdly;  but  you  must  n't  be  angry  with 
Joseph,  't  was  my  plan. 


1.  Incog y  abbreyiation  of  incognito. 
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Charles.    Indeed ! 

Sm  Peter.  But  I  acquit  you.  I  promise  you  I  don't  think 
near  so  ill  of  you  as  I  did:  what  I  have  heard  has  given 
me  j^reat  satisfaction. 

Charl.  Egad,  then,  't  was  lucky  you  did  n't  hear  any 
more — was  n't  it,  Joseph?  (aside) 

Sir  p.    Ay!  you  would  have  retorted  on  him. 

Charl.    Ay,  ay,  that  was  a  joke. 

Sir  p.    Yes,  yes,  I  know  his  honour  too  well. 

Charl.  But  you  might  as  well  have  suspected  iim  as 
me  in  this  matter,  for  all  that.     Might  n't  he,  Joseph? 

Sir  p.    Well,  welL  I  believe  you. 

Joseph,  {aside)  Would  they  were  both  well  out  of  the 
room. 

Sir  p.  And  in  future  perhaps  we  may  not  be  such 
strangers. 

Enter  Servant. 

.      Serv.   (whispering   to   Joseph)   Sir,    Lady    Sneerwell  is 
below,  and  says  she  will  come  up. 

Jos.  (aside)  Lady  Sneerwell  I  Gads  life !  she  must  not 
come  here.  Gentl^en,  I  beg  pardon,  I  must  wait  on  you 
down  stairs;  here  is  a  person  come  upon  particular  business. 

Charl.  Well,  you  can  see  him  in  another  room.  Sir 
Peter  and  I  have  not  met  a  long  time,  and  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  him. 

Jos.  (a^ide)  They  must  not  be  left  together.  I  '11  send 
this  man  away,  and  return  directly.  Sir  Peter,  not  a  word 
of  the  French  milliner,  (apart  to  SiR  Peter) 

Sir  p.    I!  not  for  the  world! 

Jos.  Charles!  (calls  his  brother,  who  is  looking  at  the 
screen^  forward,  and  points,  as  if  to  desire  him  to  entertain 
Sir  Peter — then  exit) 

Sir  p.  Ah,  Charles!  if  you  associated  more  with  your 
brother,  one  might  indeed  hope  for  your  reformation.  He 
is  a  man  of  sentiment.  Well,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
so  noble  as  a  man  of  sentiment  I 

Charl.    Pshaw!  he  is  too  moral  by  half — and   so  ap- 

Erehensive  of  his  good  name,    as  he  calls  it,  that  I  suppose 
e  would  as  soon  let  a  priest  into  his  house  as  a  girL 
Sir  p.    No,  no — come,  come,  you  wrong  him.    No,  no—' 
Joseph  is  no   rake,   but  he  is  no   such   saint   either  in  tint* 
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respect  (asid^}  I  have  a  great  mind  to  teH  him  — we  ghould 
have  a  laugh  at  JoBeph, 

Charles.  Oh,  hang  him  1  He  'a  a  very  anchorite ^  a 
young  hermit. 

Sir  PeteBp  Hark'ee — you  must  not  abuse  him  5  he  may 
chance  to  hear  of  it  again j  I  promise  you. 

Chael.     Why,  you  won't  tell  himr 

Sir  P>  No — but — this  way.  {aside)  Egad  I  11  tell  him, 
(takes  him  foni?ard) — ^Hark^ee^  have  you  a  mind  to  have  a 
good  laugh  at  Joseph? 

Chael*     I  should  like  it  of  all  things- 

Sm  P.  Then,  i'  faith,  we  will — (aside)  I  'II  be  quits  with 
him  for  diBCOveriug  me.  (whispering)  He  had  a  girl  with 
him  when  I  called* 

Charl.    What  I  Joseph?  you  jest. 

Sir  P,  Hush !  a  little  French  milliner ;  and  the  best  of 
the  joke  is— she  's  in  the  room  now, 

Charl<  The  devil  she  is! — {pointing  to  the  closet)  Oh! 
fie!  ohi 

Sir  P,  No  !  no !  Hush  I  I  tell  you  I  {chuckles  and  poii^a 
to  the  screen  hy  jerhing  his  ihimih  oner  his  shoulder) 

Charl.    Behind  the  screen!    'Slife,  let  *8  unveil  her! 

Sir  P,     No,  no — he  '9  coming — ^you  shan't,  indeed! 

Charl.     0,  egad,  we  '11  have  a  peep  at  the  little  milliner ! 

Sir  P,  ikolding  him)  Not  for  the  world — Joseph  will 
nevar  forgive  me, 

Charl,     I  '11  stand  by  you. 

Sir  P-     Odds  life,  here  he  ia, 

[Thet^  struggle;  ChaELES  "breaks  away^  and  JOSEPH 
Surface  enters  just  as  Charles  Surface  throws 
down  the  screen  and  discovers  Lady  Teazle, 

Charl.  Lady  Teazle,  by  all  that  ^s  wonderful  1 
Sm  P.  Lady  Teazle,  by  all  that  's  damnable! 
Charl,  Sir  Peter ^  this  is  one  of  the  smartest  French 
milliners  I  ever  saw.  Egad,  you  aeem  all  to  have  been 
diverting  yourselves  here  at  hide  and  seek^  and  I  don't  see 
who  is  in  or  who  is  out  of  the  secret.  Shall  1  beg  your 
ladyship  to  inform  me?  (ptmse)  Not  a  word^ — brother^  will 
you  be  pleased  to  explain  this  matter?  (pause)  What?  is 
Morality  dumb  too?— Sir  Peter,  though  I  found  you  in  the 
dark,  perhaps  you  are  not  so  now?  (pause)  All  mute!  Well, 
though  I  can  make  nothing  of  the  affair,  I  suppose  yon  per^ 
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fecUy  understaiid  one  another  ^  bo  I  '11  leave  you  to  your- 
selves*  (imttating  Joseph)  Brother,  I  *m  aorry  to  find  you 
have  given  that  worthy  man  cause  for  so  much  uneasinesa. 
Sir  Peter!  there  's  nothing  in  the  world  so  noble  as  a  man 
of  sentiment!  {crosses ^  stops ^  and  chtickling  repeats  Sm 
Petee's  ifesttiresj  when  pointing  ivi'th  ki's  thumb  to  the  seremif 
then  bursts  into  a  ft  of  laughter  and  exit —  they  stand  for 
some  tmie  in  silence ^  without  looking  at  e^ck  oiner) 

Joseph.  Sir  Peter — notwithstanding  —  I  confess  —  that 
appearances  are  against  me — if  you  will  afford  me  your  pa* 
tience — I  make  no  doubt- — but  I  shall  explain  everything  to 
your  satisfaction* 

Sir  Peter,  isternltf)  If  you  please,  sir* 

Jos.     The  fact  is^  sir,   that  Lady  Teazle j    knowing  mj 

Eretensions  to  your  ward  Maria —  I  say,  sir,  —  Lady  Teazle, 
eing  apprehensive  of  the  jealousy  of  your  temper — and 
knowing  my  friendship  to  the  family — She,  sir,  I  say — 
called  here — in  order  that— I  might  explain  these  pretensioae 
— but  on  your  coming — being  apprehensive — as  1  said—of 
your  jealouey— she  withdrew — and  this,  you  may  depend  on 
it  J  is  the  clear  truth  of  the  matter, 

Sm  P.  A  very  clear  account ^  upon  my  word;  and  I 
dare  swear  the  Lady  will  voucn  for  every  particle  of  it* 

Lady  Teazle*  (advancing)  For  not  one  word  of  it,  Sir 
Peter! 

SiH  P-  Howl  don't  you  think  it  worth  while  to  agr^e 
in  the  lie? 

Lp  Teazle,  There  is  not  one  syllable  of  truth  in  what 
that  gentleman  has  told  you. 

Sir  P»    I  believe  you,  upon  my  soul,  maam  1 

Joa*  (aside)  'Sdeath,  raadara,  will  you  betray  me? 

L.  Teazle,  Good  Mr*  Hjrpocrite^  by  your  leave,  I  11 
speak  for  myself, 

Sm  P.  Ay,  let  her  alone^  sir;  you  11  find  she  '11  make 
out  a  better  story  than  you,  without  prompting. 

L,  Teazle.  Heai'  me.  Sir  Peter! — I  came  liither  on  no 
matter  relating  to  your  ward,  and  even  ignorant  of  this  geo- 
tleman'a  pretensions  to  her.  But  I  came  seduced  by  his  in- 
sidious arguments,  at  least  to  listen  to  his  pretended  passion^ 
if  not  to  sacrifice  your  honour  to  Mb  baseness. 

Sir  p.    Now,  I  believe^  the  truth  is  coming  indeed! 

Jos*     The  woman's  mad  I 

L,  Teazlk.    No,  sir^she  has  recovered  her  sensesj  and 


arts  haye  furnished  her  with  the  means. — Sir 
o  uot  expect  you  to  credit  me— but  the  tender- 
ness yon  expressed  for  me,  when  I  am  sure  you  could  not 
think  I  was  a  witness  to  it,  has  penetrated  so  to  my  heart, 
that  had  I  left  the  place  without  the  shame  of  this  diacoyery, 
my  future  life  should  have  spoken  the  sincerity  of  my  gra- 
titude, (crosses)  As  for  that  smooth-tongued  hypocrite  j  who 
would  have  seduced  the  wife  of  his  too  credulous  fHend^ 
while  he  affected  honourable  addresses  to  his  ward — I  be- 
hold him  now  in  a  light  so  truly  despicable  j  that  I  shall 
never  again  respect  myself  for  having  listened  to  him. 

[Exit  Lady  Teazle. 

Joseph.    Notwithstanding    aU    this.    Sir    Peter  —  heaven 
knows 

Sir  Peteb.     That  you  are  a  villain  I  and  so  I  leave  you 
to  your  conscience,  [crosses) 

Jos,     You  are  too  rash^  Sir  Peter;  you  shall  hear  me, — 
The  man  who  shuts  out  conviction  by  refusing  to^ — 

Sir  p.     Oh!  damn  your  sentiments! 

[Exeunt  Sm  Peter  and  Joseph  Surface  talking. 


ACT   V, 

SCENE  I.  —   The   Library  {the  screen  removed*) 

Enter  Joseph  Surface  and  Servant 

Jos.  Mr.  Stanley!  —and  why  should  you  tJiink  I  would 
see  him?  you  must  know  he  comes  to  ask  something. 

Serv.  Sir,  I  should  \iot  have  let  him  in^  but  that  Mr* 
Eowley  came  to  the  door  with  him- 

Jos.    Pshaw!  blockhead!   to   suppose  that  I  should  now  i 

be   in  a  temper   to   receive  visits   from  poor  relations ! | 

Well^  why  don*t  you  show  the  fellow  up? 

Sebv,  I  will,  sir. — "Why,  sir,  it  was  not  mj  fault  that 
Sir  Peter  discovered  my  Lady 

Jos.  Go^  fool!  {Exit  Servant) --Sure  fortune  never 
played  a  man  of  my  policy  such  a  trick  before.  My  cha- 
racter with  Sir  Peter,  my  topes  with  Maria  destroyed  in  a 
moment!  I  'm  iu  a  rare  humour  to  listen  to  other  people's 
distresses!  I  shant  be  able  to  bestow  even  a  benevolent 
ftentiment  on  Stanley — So!  here  he  comes^  and  Rowley  with 
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him.    I  must  try  to  recover  myself,  and  put  a  little  charity 
into  my  face,  however.  [Exit 

Enter  Sm  Olivee  Subpace  and  Rowley. 

Sm  Ol.  What!  does  he  avoid  us!  —  That  was  he,  im 
it  not? 

RowL.  It  was ,  sir.  But  I  doubt  you  are  come  a  litde 
too  abruptly.  His  nerves  are  so  weak,  that  the  sight  oft 
poor  relation  may  be  too  much  for  him.  I  should  have  gone 
first  to  break  it  to  him. 

Sib  Ol.  0,  plague  of  his  nerves  I  Yet  this  is  he  whom 
Sir  Peter  extols  as  a  man  of  the  most  benevolent  way  of 
thinking! 

RowL.  As  to  his  way  of  thinking,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
decide;  for,  to  do  him  justice,  he  appears  to  have  as  much 
speculative  benevolence  as  any  private  gentleman  in  the  kins- 
oom,  though  he  is  seldom  so  sensual  as  to  indulge  hims^ 
in  the  exercise  of  it. 

Sir  Ol.  Yet  has  a  string  of  charitable  sentiments  at  his 
fingers'  ends. 

RowL.  Or  rather,  at  his  tongue's  end,  Sir  Oliver;  for 
I  believe  there  is  no  sentiment  he  has  such  faith  in  as  that 
"Charity  begins  at  home." 

Sir  Ol.  And  his,  I  presume,  is  of  that  domestic  sort 
which  never  stirs  abroad  at  all. 

RowL.  I  doubt  vou  '11  find  it  so; — But  he  's  coining. 
I  must  n't  seem  to  interrupt  you!  and  you  know  immedi- 
ately as  you  leave  him,  I  come  in  to  announce  your  arrival 
in  your  real  character. 

Sir  Ol.  True;  and  afterwards  you  '11  meet  me  at  Sir 
Peter's. 

RowL.    Without  losing  a  moment.  [Eocit 

Sir  Ol.    I  don't  like  the  complaisance  of  his  features. 

Enter  JOSEPH  SURFACE. 

Jos.  Sir,  I  beg  you  ten  thousand  pardons  for  keeping 
you  a  moment  waitings Mr.  Stanley,  1  presume. — 

Sir  Ol.    At  your  service. 

Jos.  {shakes  his  hand  warmly)  Sir,  I  beg  you  will  do  me 
the  honour  to  sit  down,  {offers  chair)  I  entreat  you,  sir!  — 

Sir  Ol.  Dear  sir — there  's  no  occasion — (a«r<afe)— too 
civil  by  half  I  (Jthey  both  sit) 

Jos.    I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you,  Mr.  Stan- 
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but  I  am  extremely  happy  to  see  you  look    so  well- 
ou  were  nearly  related  to  my  mother^  I  tmok,  Mr*  Stanley? 
Sm  Oliver.  1  was,  sir^ — so  nearly  that  my  preaent  pov- 
irty^    I  fear  J  may  do  discredit  to  her  wealthy  children ,  else 
\  shouJd  not  have  presumed  to  trouble  you. 

Joseph.  Dear  sir^  there  needs  no  apology:  —  he  that  is 
I  distress,  though  a  stranger j  has  a  right  to  claim  kindred 
ith  the  wealthy*  I  am  sure  I  wish  I  was  of  that  classj 
ijad  had  it  in  my  power  to  offer  you  even  a  small  relief* 

SiB  Ol*  If  your  uncle  Sir  Oliver^  were  here,  I  should 
tave  a  friend, 

Jos,  I  wish  he  was,  sir,  with  all  my  heart:  you  should 
.ot  want  an  advocate  with  him,  believe  me^  sir. 

Sir  Ol,  I  should  not  need  one— -  my  distresses  would 
ecommend  me.  But  I  imagined  his  bounty  would  enable 
ou  to  become  the  agent  of  nis  charity. 

JoS-  My  dear  sir,  you  were  strangely  misinformed*  Sir 
Jliver  is  a  worthy  man^  a  very  worthy  sort  of  man;  but 
.variccj  Mr,  Btaidey^  is  the  vice  of  the  age*  I  will  tell  you, 
Jay  good  sir,  in  confidence,  what  he  has  done  for  me  has. 
been  a  mere  nothing;  though  people,  I  know,  have  thought 
otherwise^  and,  for  my  part,  I  never  chose  to  contradict  the 
iport* 
Sm  Ol<  What!  has  he  never  transmitted  you  bullion — 
rupees  —  pagodas  ?  ^ 

Jos.  Oj  dear  sir,  nothing  of  the  kind: — No,  no — a  few 
jresents  now  and  then  —  china ,  shawls ,  congou  tea,  avada- 
rats,^  and  Indian  crackers^ — little  more,  believe  me* 

Sir  Ol,  (aside)  Hero  's  gratitude  for  twelve  thousand 
tounds! — Avadavats,  and  Indian  crackers! 

Jos*   Then,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  heard,  I  doubt  not^  of 
|the    extravagance  of  ray  brotlier;    there  are  very  few  would 
credit  what  I  have   don^  for  that  unfortimate  young  man, 
^      SiH  Ol*  (amde)  Not  I,  for  one! 

Jos.  The  sums  1  have  lent  him  I  —  Indeed  I  have  been 
Exceedingly  to  blame!  it  was  an  amiable  weakness;  however, 
X  don't  pretend  to  defend  it— and  now  I  feel  it  doubly  ciJ- 
'^lable,  since  it  has  deprived  me   of  the   pleasure  of  serving 


L  Pagoda  t  an  Indian  gold  coin, 
lalulng  about  7  or  S  ghULlngs. 

2,  The  avadavat  is  a  beautiful 
Ittla  bird  peculiar   to  India^  called 

Sfltiocrt  for  Beiui^jU. 


by  tbti  natives  the  £ul^  i.  e,  spottedf  it 

being- covered  with  bright  red  spots* 

3.  The  cracker   is    a   species   of 

duckj  Anm  acuta. 
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yon  J  Mp.  Stanley;  as  my  heart  dictates,  {rises  ^  placing  imk 
his  chair) 

SiE  Oliver,  {aside)  Dissembler!  —  Then^  sir,  you  can't 
assist  me? 

Joseph.  At  present,  it  grieves  me  to  say,  I  cannot;  but 
whenever  I  have  the  abilityj  you  may  depend  upon  heariDg 
firom  me*  (rings  bell) 

Sir  Ol*    1  am  extremely  sony^ 

Jos,  Not  more  than  I,  believe  me;  — to  pity  without 
the  power  to  relieve^  is  still  more  painful  than  to  ask  and 
be  demed. 

Sir  Ol»    Blind  sb,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

JoSi    You  leave  me  deeply  aflfected,  Mr.  Stanley, 


I 


Enter  Servant^  who  puts  the  chair  hack. 

Jo 8-     William,  be  ready  to  open  the  door. 

Sir  Ol,     0,  dear  sir,  no  ceremony. 

Jos.     Your  very  obedient, 

SiE  Ol*     Sir,  your  most  obseqmous, 

Jos.  You  may  depend  upon  hearing"  from  m.e,  whenever 
I  can  be  of  service. 

Sir  Ol,     Sweet  sir,  you  are  too  good! 

Jos.  In  the  mean  time  I  wish  you  health  and  gpirita. 
{shakes  his  kanti) 

Sir  Ol,  Your  ever  grateful  and  perpetual  humble  a  errant* 

Jos*     Sir,  yours  as  sincerely. 

Sir  Ol.  (aside)  Charles^  you  are  my  heir ! 

[Exit  with  Servant, 

Jos.  This  is  one  bad  effect  of  a  good  character:  it  lq- 
vites  application  from  the  unfortunate,  and  there  needs  no 
small  decree  of  address  to  gam  the  reputation  of  benevo* 
lence  without  incurrmg  the  expens^e.  The  silver  ore  of  piire 
charity  is  an  expensive  article  in  the  catalogue  of  a  mans 
good  qualities;  whereas  the  sentimental  French  plate  I  use 
mate  ad  of  it  makes  just  as  good  a  shoWj  and  pays  no  tax* 

Enter  Rowley,  with  a  letter » 

RowTj-  Mr.  Surface  J  your  servant;  I  was  apprehensive 
of  inteiTupting  you,  though  my  business  domands  mmiediat£ 
attention,  as  this  note  will  inform  you. 

Jos,     Always   happy    to    see    Mr.   Rowley! — -{aside)   A 
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'rascal  I  {mads  the   tetter)*^&ir  Oliver   Surface!  —  My   uncle 
arrived  I 

Rowley.  He  ib^  indeed;  we  have  juet  parted — ^ quite 
I  well,  after  a  speedy  voyage ^  and  impatient  to  embrace  his 
[worthy  nephew. 

Joseph,  I  am  astonished! — (calle  off)  William!  stop 
Mr.  Stanley^  if  he  's  not  gone, 

RowL.     Oh !  he  's  out  of  reach,  I  believe. 

Jos.  Why  did  you  not  let  me  know  this  when  you  came 
in  together? 

EowXi*  I  thought  you  had  particular  business: — but  I 
must  be  gone  to  inform  your  brother^  and  appoint  him  here 
to  meet  your  uncle.  He  will  be  with  you  m  a  quarter  of 
an  hour, 

Jos.  So  he  says.  Well,  I  am  strangely  overjoyed  at 
his  coming,  (aetde)  Never  to  be  sure,  was  any  thing  so 
damned  oijlucky, 

Roi^Tt.     You  will  be  delighted  to  see  how  well  he  looks, 

Jos.  Ah!  I  'm  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  Castde)  Just  at  this 
time! 

RowL.     I  11  tell  him  how  impatiently  you  expect  him. 

Jos.  Do  J  do  5  pray  give  mj  beat  duty  and  affection. 
Indeed,  I  cannot  express  the  sensations  I  feel  at  the  thought 
of  seeing  him» — (Exit  Rowlky)— Certainly  his  coming  just 
at  this  time  is  the  cruellest  piece  of  ill- fortune!  [Ext'f. 


SCENE  II.  —  Sir  Peter  Teazle's  House, 
Enter  MrS-  Candottr  and  Maid. 

Maid.  Indeed,  ma'am,  my  lady  will  see  nobody  at  present* 
Mrs.  C.  Did  you  tell  her  it  was  her  friend,  Mrs.  Candour? 
Maid*  Yes,  ma'am;  but  she  begs  you  will  excuse  her^ 
Mrs.  C.  Do  go  again  —  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her,  if  it 
be  only  for  a  moment,  for  I  am  sure  she  must  be  in  great 
distress,  (Maid  crosses  and  exit)  Dear  heart,  how  provoking ! 
We  shall  have  the  whole  affair  in  the  newspaper  with  the 
names  of  the  parties  at  lengthy  before,  I  have  dropped  the 
Btory  at  a  dozen  houses. 

Efiter  Sm  Benjamin  Backbite. 

Oh,  Sir  Benjamin!  you  have  heard.  I  suppose — ^ 
SlE  B.    Of  Lady  Teazle  and  Mi\  Surface 
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Mbs.  Candour.    And  Sir  Peter's  discovery 

Sm  Benjamin.  Oh  I  the  strangest  piece  of  businesB,  to 
be  sure! 

Mbs.  C.  Well,  I  never  was  so  surprised  in  my  life.  I 
am  so  sorry  for  all  parties,  indeed. 

Sm  B.  NoW;  I  don't  pity  Sir  Peter  at  all :  he  was  so 
extravagantly  partial  to  Mr.  Surface. 

Mbs.  C.  Mr.  Surface!  Why,  't  was  with  Charles  Lady 
Teazle  was  detected. 

Sib  B.    No,  no,  I  tell  you  — Mr.  Surface  is  the  gallani 

Mbs.  C.  No  such  thing!  Charles  is  the  man.  'T  w» 
Mr.  Surface  brought  Sir  Peter  on  purpose  to  discover  them. 

Sib  B.    I  tell  you  I  had  it  from  one 

Mbs  C.    And  1  have  it  from  one 


Sib  B.    Who  had  it  from  one,  who  had  it- 


Mbs.  C.    From  one  immediately — but  here  comes  Lady 
Sneerwell;  perhaps  she  knows  the  whole  affair. 

Enter  Lady  Sneebwell. 

L.  Sneebw.    So,  my  dear  Mrs.  Candour,  here  's  a  sad 
affair  of  our  friend  Lady  Teazle. 

Mbs.  C.  Ay,  my  dear  friend,  who  would  have  thought 

L.  Sneebw.    Well,    there    is    no    trusting    appearances; 
though,  indeed,  she  was  always  too  lively  for  me. 

Mbs.  C.     To  be  sure,  her  manners  were  a  little  too  free: 
but  then  she  was  so  young! 

L.  Sneebw.    And  had,  indeed,  some  good  qualities. 

Mbs.  C.     So  she  had,  indeed.    But  have  you  heard  the 
particulars  ? 

L.  Sneebw.     No  ;  but  everybody  says  that  Mr.  Surface— 

Sm  B.    Ay,  there ;  I  told  you  Mr.  Surface  was  the  nwuL 

Mbs.  C.  No  ,  no ;  indeed  the  assignation  was  with  Charles. 

L.  Sneerw.    With  Charles!  You  alarm  me,  Mrs.  Candour. 

Mrs.  C.    Yes,  yes,   he  was  the  lover.    Mr.  Surface,  to 
do  him  justice,  was  only  the  informer. 

Sib  fe.  Well,  I  '11  not  dispute  with  you,  Mrs.  Candour:  i 
but,  be  it  which  it  may,  I  hope  that  Sir  Peter's  wound  will  I 
•not / 

Mrs.  C.    Sir  Peter's  wound !  0,  mercy !  I  did  n't  hear  a 
word  of  their  fighting. 

L.  Sneerw.    Nor  I,  a  syllable. 

Sir  B.    No  !  What,  no  mention  of  the  duel  ? 


I 
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Mrs.  Candouh,     Not  a  wori 

Sir  BENjAMm,  O,  yes:  they  fought  before  they  left  the 
room. 

L,  Sneer  WELL.     Pray,  let  ub  hear. 

Mr^.  C.    Ay,  do  oblige  us  with  the  duel. 

Sm  B,  ''SiTj"  says  Sir  Peter,  immediately  after  the  dis- 
covery, "you  are  a  most  ungrateful  fellow," 

MrS-  C*    Ay,  to  Charles-— — 

Sm  B.  ^Qj  no — to  Mr,  Surface  ^ — ^''a  most  ungrateful 
fellow;  and,  old  as  I  am,  sir,"  says  he,  ^^  insist  on  imme- 
diate satisfaction  " 

Mas,  C.  Ay,  that  must  hare  been  to  Charles;  for  't  is 
very  unlikely  Mr,  Surface  shotdd  fight  in  his  own  house, 

Sm  B,  Gad's  life,  ma'am,  not  at  all— "Giving  me  im- 
mediate satisfactjou,"  On  this,  ma'am,  Lady  Teazle,  seeing 
Sir  Peter  in  such  danger,  ran  out  of  the  room  in  strong 
hysterica,  and  Charles  after  her,  calling  out  for  hartshom 
and  water ,  then,  madam,  they  began  to  fight  with  swords — —* 

Enter  Crabtree. 

Crabt.  With  pistols ;  nephew — pistols;  I  have  it  from 
imdoubted  authority, 

Mrs.  C,     O,  Mr.  Crabtree,  then  it  is  all  true! 

Crabt,  Too  true,  indeed,  madam,  and  Sir  Peter  is  dan- 
gerously  wounded 

Sir  B.  By  a  thrust  in  seconde  quite  through  his  left 
side — — 

Crabt.  By  a  bullet  lodged  in  the  thorax,* 

Mrs.  C     Mercy  on  mel     Poor  Sir  Peter! 

Crabt.  Yes,  madam ;  though  Charles  would  have  avoided 
the  matter,  if  he  could. 

Mrs.  C.    I  knew  Charles  was  the  person. 

Sir  B.    My  uncle,  I  see,  knows  nothing  of  the  matter, 

Ceabt.  But  Sir  Peter  taxed  him  with  the  basest  ingra- 
titude* 

Sm  B.    That  I  told  you,  you  know 

Crabt.  Do,  nephew^  let  me  speak!  and  insisted  on  im- 
mediate  

Sm  B>  Just  as  I  said 


• 


Crabt.    Odds  life,  nephew,  allow  others  to  know  some- 


1.  Thorax t  cheat. 
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thing  too.  A  pair  of  pistols  lay  on  the  bureau  (for  Mr.  Surface, 
it  seemS;  haa  come  the  nieht  before  late  from  Salthill,  where 
he  had  been  to  see  the  Montem^  with,  a  friend^  who  has  a 
son  at  Eton);  sO;  unluckily;  the  pistols  were  left  charged. 

Sib  Benjamin.  I  heard  nothing  of  this. 

Cbabtree.  Sir  Peter  forced  Charles  to  take  one,  and 
thev  fired;  it  seems ;  pretty  nearly  together.  Charles'  shot 
took  effect;  as  I  tell  yoU;  and  Sir  Peter's  missed;  but  what 
is  very  extraordinary;  the  ball  struck  against  a  little  bronze 
Shakespeare  that  stood  over  the  fire-place,  grazed  out  of 
the  window  at  a  right  angle,  and  wounded  the  postman,  who  * 
was  just  coming  to  the  door  with  a  doable  letter  from 
Northamptonshire. 

Sib  d.  My  uncle's  account  is  more  circumstantial,  I  con- 
fess; but  I  belieye  mine  is  the  true  onC;  for  slU  that. 

Lady  Sneebwell.   (aside)  I  am  more  interested  in  this 
affair  than  they  imagine;  and  must  have  better  information. 
[Eooit  Lady  SneebwelL;  —  aK  three  ''Hem!"  a$id 
exchange  looks. 

Sib  B.  Ah!  Lady  Sneerwell's  alarm  is  very  easily  ac- 
counted for. 

Cbabt.  Yes,  yeS;  they  certainly  do  say — but  that's 
neither  here  nor  there. 

Mbs.  Candoub.    But;  pray,  where  is  Sir  Peter  at  present? 

Cbabt.  Oh !  they  brought  him  home,  and  he  is  now  in 
the  house,  thouffh  the  servants  are  ordered  to  deny  him. 

Mbs.  C.  I  believe  so,  and  Lady  Teazle,  I  suppose,  at- 
tending him. 


1.  This  is  an  allusion  to  an  old 
practice  at  the  High  School  of 
Eton:  —  Once  in  three  years  the 
head  boy  has  a  presentation  to 
Oxford  University,  and  a  general 
holiday  being  given,  the  boys  used 
to  v^alk  in  procession  to  Salt  Hill 
fad  montemjj  near  Windsor  and 
Eton,  and  on  the  way  stopped 
every  carriage  and  foot-passenger 
and  solicited  money  to  pay  the  ex- 
pences  of  their  comrade  at  the 
University;  the  senior  boys  dresded 
themselves  in  old-fashioned  style, 
acting  the  part  of  highway -men 
and  even  using  force  if  their  de- 


mands were  not  complied  with. 
But  the  Montem  holiday  is  well 
known  among  the  friends  of  the 
boys  as  a  general  holiday,  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  making  a  point 
of  going  to  Eton  on  that  day,  and 
if  the  head  boy  is  popular,  a  vciy 
large  sum  is  collected  for  him.  The 
procession  was  discontinued  about 
ten  years  ago  by  order  of  the  Head 
Master,  Dr.  Hawtrey,  on  account 
of  the  irregularities  to  which  it 
gave  rise,  the  boys  going  to  great 
expence  and  getting  into  debt  for 
their  fancy  dresses. 


ACT  V,   SC. 

Crabteee*  YeSj  yes ;  and  I  saw  one  of  the  facility  enter 
just  before  rae. 

Sir  Benjamin.    Hey!  who  comes  hero? 

Crabt.     O,  this  is  he:  the  physician,  depend  on  % 

Mrs*  Candour.  01  certamly,  it  must  be  the  physician, 
and  now  wc  shall  know. 

Unter  SiR  OuTER  Surface,  ihm/  surround  Aim. 

Ceabt-     Well,  doctor,  what  hopes? 
r        Mrs,  C.    Ay,  doctor,  how  's  your  patient? 

Sir  B.  Now,  doctor,  is  nt  it  a  woimd  mth  a  small- 
sword ? 

Crabt.    a  bullet  lodged  in  the  thorax,  for  a  Imndred,^ 

Sir  Ol.  Doctor  1  a  wound  with  a  small-sword !  and  a 
bullet  in  the  thorax!     Oons!  are  you  mad,  good  people? 

Sir  B,     Perhaps,  sir,  you  are  not  a  doctor? 

Sir  Ol,   Truly,  f  am  to  thank  you  for  my  degree  if  I  am. 

Crabt.  Only  a  friend  of  Sir  Peters^  then,  I  presume. 
But,  sir,  yoa  must  have  heard  of  his  duel? 

Sir  Ol.    Not  a  word! 

Crabt.    Not  of  his  being  dangerously  wounded? 

Sir  Ol.    The  devil  he  is ! 

Sir  B.     Run  through  the  body^ 

CraBT*     Shot  in  the  breast — — 

Sir  B.    By  one  Mr.  Surface 

Crabt.     Ay,  the  younger. 

Sir  Ol.  Hey !  what  the  plague !  you  seem  to  differ 
strangely  in  your  accounts :  however^  you  agree  that  Sir 
Peter  is  dangerously  wounded. 

Sir  B.     0,  yes,  we  agree  there. 

Ckabt.  Yes,  yes;  I  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
that. 

Sir  Oh.  Then,  upon  my  word,  for  a  person  in  that  sit- 
uation, he  is  the  most  irapnident  man  alive;  for  here  he 
comes,  walking  as  if  nothing  at  all  was  the  matter. 

Entsr  Sm  Peter  Teazle  —  the^  all  retreat  up  Mage 
as  if  surprised^    , 

Odds  heart,  Sir  Peter,  you  are  come  in  good  time,  I  promise 
you  5  for  we  had  just  given  you  over* 


I 


L  t.  ^.  I  '11  bet  &  bundred  pound  a. 
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Sib  Benjamin.  Egad^  uncle,  this  is  the  most  sadden  re- 
covery! 

Sib  Oliveb.  Why,  man,  what  do  you  out  of  bed  widi 
a  small-sword  through  your  body,  and  a  bullet  lodged  in 
your  thorax? 

Sib  Peter.    A  small  sword,  and  a  bullet! 

Sib  Ol.  Ay,  these  gentlemen  would  have  killed  you 
without  law,  or  physic,  and  wanted  to  dub  ^  me  a  doctor,  to 
make  me  an  accomplice. 

Sib  p.    Why,  what  is  all  this? 

Sm  B.  We  rejoice.  Sir  Peter,  that  the  story  of  the  duel 
is  not  true,  and  are  sincerely  sorry  for  your  other  misfortane. 

Sib  p.  {aside)  So,  so;  all  over  the  town  already. 

Cbabtbee.  Though,  Sir  Peter,  you  were  certainly  vastly 
to  blame  to  marry  at  your  years. 

Sir  p.     Sir,  what  business  is  that  of  yours  ? 

Mrs.  Candour.  Though,  indeed,  as  Sir  Peter  made  bo 
good  a  husband,  he  's  very  much  to  be  pitied. 

Sir  p.    Plague  on  your  pity,  ma'am,  I  desire  none  of  it 

Sir  B.  However,  Sir  Peter,  you  must  not  mind  4e 
laughing  and  jests  you  will  meet  with  on  the  occasion. 

Sir  p.    Sir,  sir,  I  desire  to  be  master  in  my  own  house. 

Crabt.     'T  is  no  uncommon  case,  that  's  one  comfort 

Sir  p.  I  in^st  on  being  left  to  myself:  without  cere- 
mony— I  insist  on  your  leaving  my  house  directly. 

MRS.  C.  Well,  well,  we  are  going,  and  depend  on  't 
we  '11  make  the  best  report  of  it  we  can. 

Sir  p.     Leave  my  house! 

Crabt.    And  tell  how  hardly  you  Ve  been  treated. 

Sir  p.     Leave  my  house! 

Sir  B.     And  how  patiently  you  bear  it. 

Sir  p.    Leave  my  house! 

All.    And  how  patiently  you  bear  it. 

[ExemU  Sir  Benjamin,  Mrs.  Candour,  and  Crabtree. 

Sir  P.  Fiends!  vipers!  furies!  Oh!  that  their  own  venom 
would  choke  them. 

Sir  Ol.     They  are  very  provoking,  indeed.  Sir  Peter. 

•    Enter  Rowley. 
ROWL.    I  heard  high  words:  what  has  ruffled  you,  sir? 


1.  To   duh,   to  confer  a  dignity  I  signifies,  to  strike:  hence,  to  rfu*  » 
or  new  quality.    The  word  really  |  knight,  iDy  striking  with  a  sword. 


Sir  Peter.  Pshaw t  what  signifies  asking?  Do  I  ever 
pass  a  day  without  my  vexations? 

EowiiET.     Well,  I  ^m  not  inquisitive* 

Sir  Oliveh-  Well^  Sir  Peter,  I  have  seen  both  my 
nephews  in  the  manner  we  proposed. 

Sir  P.     A  precious  conple  they  are, 

RowL.  Yes,  and  Sir  Uliver  is  convinced  that  your  judg- 
men!  was  rightj  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  Ol.     Yes,  I  find  Joseph  is  indeed  the  man,  after  all. 

Kowii.     Ay,  as  Sir  Peter  says,  he  is  a  man  of  sentiment. 

Sir  Ol.    And  acts  up  to  the  sentiments  he  professes, 

RowL.    It  certainly  is  edification  to  hear  him  talk. 

Sm  Ol.  Oh,  he  *a  a  model  for  the  young  men  of  the 
age  ! ' — —  But  how  's  this ,  Sir  Peter  ?  you  don  t  join  us  in 
your  friend  Joseph's  praise,  aa  I  expected. 

Sir  p.  Sir  Oliver,  we  live  in  a  very  wicked  world,  and 
the  fewer  we  praise  the  better. 

RowL.  What,  do  you  aay  soj  Sir  Peter,  who  were  never 
mistaken  in  your  life? 

Sm  P,  Pshaw!  Plaeue  on  you  both!  I  see  by  your 
sneering  you  have  heard  the  whole  affair.  I  shall  go  mad 
among  you. 

RowL.  Then,  to  fret  you  no  longer.  Sir  Peter,  we  are 
indeed  acquainted  with  it  all.  I  met  Lady  Teazle  coming 
from  Mr.  Surface's  ao  humbled,  that  she  deigned  to  request 
me  to  be  her  advocate  with  you. 

Sir  p.    And  does  Sir  Oliver  know  all  this? 

SiB  Ol.     Every  circumstance, 

SiK  P,     What  of  the  closet  and  the  screen,  hey? 

Sir  Ol.  Yea,  yes,  and  the  little  French  milliner-  0,  I 
have  been  vastly  diverted  with  the  story!  Hat  hat  ha! 

Sir  p.    'T  waa  very  pleasant. 

Sm  Oij.  I  never  laughed  more  in  my  life  ^  I  assure  you : 
hat  ha!  ha! 

SiE  P.     0,  vastly  diverting!    Ha!  ha!  ha! 

B0WL>    To  be  sure,  Joseph  with  his  aentimenta:  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Sir  p.  Yes,  yea,  hia  sentiments!  Ha!  hat  ha!  Hipocri- 
tical  villain! 

Sir  Ol,  Ay,  and  that  rogue  Charles  to  pull  Sir  Peter 
out  of  the  closet:  ha!  ha  t  ha! 

Sir  p.     Ha!  haf  't  was  devilish  entertaining,  to  be  sure! 

Sir  Ol,     Ha!  ha!   ha!    Egad,  Sir  Peter,    I  should  like 
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to  have  seen  your  face  when  the  screen  was  thrown  down: 
ha!  hal  hal 

Sir  Peter.  Yes,  yes,  my  face  when  the  screen  was  thrown 
down:  hal  hal  hal     Oh,  I  must  never  show  n&yhead  again! 

Sir  Oliver.  But,  come,  come,  it  is  n't  fair  to  laugh  at 
you  neither,  my  old  friend;  though,  upon  mj  soul,  I  can't 
help  it. 

Sir  p.  O  pray  don't  restrain  your  mirth  on  my  account: 
it  does  not  hurt  me  at  all  I  I  laugh  at  the  whole  affair  my- 
self. Yes,  yes,  I  think  being  a  standing  jest  for  all  one's 
acquaintance  a  very  happy  situation.     O  yes,  and  then  of  a 

morning    to    read  the   paragraphs   about  Mr.    S ^,  Lady 

T ,  and  Sir  P ,  will  be  so  entertaining!  I  can  never 

look  mankind  in  the  face  again. 

Rowley.  Without  affectation,  Sir  Peter,  you  may  despise 
the  ridicule  of  fools:  but  I  see  Lady  Teazle  going  towards 
the  next  room:  I  am  sure  you  must  desire  a  reconciliation 
as  earnestly  as  she  does. 

Sir  Ol.  Perhaps  my  being  here  prevents  her  coming  to 
you.  Well,  I  '11  leave  honest  Rowley  to  mediate  between 
you;  but  he  must  bring  you  all  presently  to  Mr.  Surface's, 
where  I  am  now  returning,  if  not  to  reclaim  a  libertine,  at 
least  to  expose  hypocrisy. 

Sir  p.  Ah,  I  '11  be  present  at  your  discovering  your- 
self there,  with  all  my  heart;  though  't  is  a  vile  milucky 
place  for  discoveries. 

[Eoctt  Sir  Oliver. 

Sir  p.     She  is  not  coming  here,  you  see,  Rowley. 

RowL.  No,  but  she  has  left  the  door  of  that  room  open, 
you  perceive.     See,  she  is  in  tears. 

Sir  p.  Certainly  a  little  mortification  appears  very  be- 
coming in  a  wife.  Don't  you  think  it  will  do  her  good  to 
let  her  pine  a  little? 

RowL.     Oh,  this  is  ungenerous  in  you! 

Sir  p.  Well,  I  know  not  what  to  think.  You  remember 
the  letter  I  found  of  hers  was  evidently  intended  for  Charles? 

RowL.  A  mere  forgery,  Sir  Peter,  laid  in  your  way  on 
purpose.  This  is  one  of  the  points  which  I  intend  Snake 
shall  give  you  conviction  of. 

Sir  p.  I  wish  I  were  once  satisfied  of  that.  She  looks 
this  way.  What  a  remarkably  elegant  turn  of  the  head  she 
has!    Rowley,  I  'U  go  to  her. 

RowL.    Certainly. 
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Sir  Peter.  Though  when  it  ia  known  that  we  ai*e  re- 
conciled, people  will  laugh  at  me  ten  times  more* 

RoiAXEY,  Let  them  laugh,  and  retort  their  malice  only 
by  showing  them  you  are  happy  in  spite  of  it. 

8iR  P.  I'  faith  so  I  wiJI;  andj  if  I  'm  not  mistaken^  we 
may  jQt  be  the  happiest  couple  in  the  country. 

RowL.  Nay  J  Sir  Peter  j  he  who  once  lays  adde  »UBpi* 
cion — ^ 

Sm  P.  Holdj  master  Rowley!  if  you  have  any  regard 
for  me,  never  let  me  hear  you  utter  anything  like  a  senti- 
ment: I  hare  had  enough  ot  them  to  serve  me  the  rest  of 
mj  life.  [Exeimi  Sm  Peteh  and  RowLET. 

SCENE  ni.  —  The  Lihtary  (as  hefhre]. 
Enter  Laby  Sneerwell  and  Joseph  Susface. 

L.  Sneekw.  Impossible!  Will  not  Sir  Peter  immediately 
be  reconciled  to  Charles ,  and  of  course  no  longer  oppose 
his  union  with  Maria?     The  thought  is  distraction  to  me, 

Jos*     Can  passion  furnish  a  remedy? 

L.  Sneeevv,  No^  nor  cunning  neither,  O!  I  was  a  fool^ 
an  idiot^  to  league  with  such  a  blunderer, 

Jos,  Sure,  Lady  Sneerwellj  I  am  the  greatest  sufferer; 
yetj  you  see,  I  bear  the  accident  with  calmness, 

L.  Sneerw,  Because  the  disappointment  does  n't  reach 
your  heart;  your  interest  only  attached  you  to  Maria,  Had 
you  felt  for  her  what  I  have  for  that  ungrateful  libertine, 
neither  your  temper  nor  hypocrisy  could  prevent  your  show- 
ing the  sharpness  of  your  vexation, 

Jos.  But  why  should  your  reproaches  fall  on  me  for 
this  disappointment, 

L.  Sneerw.  Are  you  not  the  cause  of  it?  Had  you 
not  a  sui'ficient  Held  for  your  roguery  in  imposing  upon  Sir 
Peter,  and  supplanting  your  brother,  but  you  must  endeavour 
to  seduce  his  wife?  I  hate  such  an  avarice  of  crimes;  *t  is 
an  unfair  monopoly,  and  never  prospers. 

Jos,  Well,  I  admit  1  have  been  to  blame.  I  confess  I 
deviated  from  the  direct  road  of  wrong,  but  I  don't  think 
we're  ao  totally  defeated  neither.  You  tell  me  that  Snake 
has  undertaken  to  swear  and  prove  that  Charles  is  at  this 
time  contracted  by  vows  and  honour  to  your  ladyship,  which 
dome    of  his  former   letters    to    you  will   serve  to  support? 
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(knocking  votthouf)  But^  hark!  this  is  probably  my  uncle, 
Sir  Oliver:  retire  to  that  room:  we  '11  consult  farther  when 
he  is  gone. 

Lady  Sneeewell.  Well,  but  if  he  should  find  you  out 
too?  .  . 

Joseph,  Oh,  I  have  no  fear  of  that:  Sir  Peter  will  hold 
his  tongue  for  his  own  credit's  sake;  and  you  may  depend 
upon  it  I  shall  soon  discover^ Sir  Oliver's  weak  side. 

L.  Sneeew.  I  have  no  dif&dence  of  your  abilities  1  only 
be  constant  to  one  roguery  at  a  time. 

yExit  Lady  Snizebwell. 

Jos.  I  will,  I  will.  So!  't  IS  confounded  hard,  after 
such  bad  fortune,  to  be  baited  by  one's  confederate  in  evil 
Well,  at  all  events,  my  character  is  so  much  better  than 
Charleses,  that  I  certainly — Hey! — what!  —  this  is  not  Sir 
Oliver,  but  old  Stanley  again,  rlague  on  't  that  he  should 
return  to  tease  me  just  now  —  I  shall  have  Sir  Oliver  come 
and  find  him  here  —  and 

Enter  SiE  Olivee  Subface. 

Gad's  life,  Mr.  Stanley,  why  have  you  come  back  to  plague 
me  just  at  this  time?    You  must  not  stay  now,  upon  my  word. 

Sir  Ol.  Sir,  I  hear  your  uncle  Oliver  is  expected  here, 
and  though  he  has  been  so  penurious  to  you,  I  'U  try  what 
he  '11  do  for  me. 

Jos.  Sir,  't  is  impossible  for  you  to  stay  now,  so  I  must 
beg — Come  any  other  time,  and  I  promise  you,  you  shall 
be  assisted. 

Sir  Ol.     No:  Sir  Oliver  and  I  must  be  acquainted. 

Jos.  Zounds,  sir!  then  I  insist  on  your  quitting  the  room 
directly. 

Sir  Ol.    Nay,  sir — 

Jos.  Sir,  I  insist  on  't.  Here,  William!  show  this  gen- 
tleman out.  Since  you  compel  me,  sir,  not  one  moment— 
this  is.  such  insolence!  {going  to  jpuah  him  out.) 

Enter  Charles  Surface. 

Charl.  Hey-dav!  what  's  the  matter  now?  What  Ae 
devil,  have  you  got  hold  of  my  little  broker  here?  Zounds; 
brother!  don't  hurt  little  Premium,  (crossing)  What's  the 
matter,  my  little  fellow? 

Jos.     So!  he  has  been  with  you  too,  has  he? 

Charl.    To    be  sure  he  has.    Why  he  's   as  honest  a 
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little But   sure  J   Joseph,    you   Lave    not  been  borrowing 

money  too,  have  you? 

Joseph*  Borrowing!  no!  But,  brother^  you  know  wS  ex- 
pect Sir  Oliver  here  every 

Charles.  O  Gad,  that  s  true!  Noll  must  n't  find  the 
little  broker  here,  to  be  sure. 

Job.    Yet  Mr.  Stanley  insists 

Chael.     Stanley!  why  his  name  's  Premimn* 

Jos.     No^  sir,  Stanley, 

ChaRL,.     No,  no,  Premium* 

Jos.     Well,  no  matter  which — but^ 

ChaeL-  Ay,  ay,  Stanley  or  Premium ^  't  is  the  same 
thing,  as  you  say;  for  I  suppose  he  goes  by  half  a  hundred 
names,  besides  A.  B.  at  the  coffee  house.  ^ 

J04^.    Now  I  beg,  Mr.  Stanley 

Chakl.     Ay,  ay,  and  I  beg,  Mr,  Premium 

Sm  OUVER.     Gentlemen 

Jos,     Sir,  by  heaven  you  shall  go!       \   .       » .      i*   ^ 

Chakl.    At,  out  with  him,  certamly!  /  ip^^^^S  ^im) 

Sib  Ol,     This  violence ^ 

Jos-     Sir,  't  is  your  own  fault 

Charl.  Out  Witt  him  to  be  siire.  {both  forcing  Sm 
Oliver  out) 

I 

Enter  &m  Petee^  Ladt  Teazle,  Maria  and  Howley, 

Sm  P»  My  old  friend,  Sir  Oliver — ^hey!  What  in  the 
name  of  wonder— here  are  dutiful  nephews — ^ assault  their 
uncle  at  a  first  visit.  (Charles  mid  Joseph  retreat  con- 
founded) 

L.  Teazle.     Indeed,  Sir  Oliver,  't  was  well  we  came  in 
to  rescue  you. 

KowL.  Truly  it  was;  for  I  perceive,  Sir  Oliver,  the 
isharacter  of  old  Stanley  was  no  protection  to  you. 

Sir  Ol.  No,  nor  of  Premium  either:  the  necessities  of 
the  former  could  not  extort  a  shilling  from  that  benevolent 
gentleman;  and  with  the  other ^  I  stood  a  chance  of  faring 
worse  than  my  ancestors,  and  being  knocked  down  without 
being  bid  for. 


1.  AUading  to   the    kind   of  ad^ 
dregses  given  by  persons  who  ad- 


vertise as  being    wiUing   to   lend 
money. 
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Joseph.     Charles !  \ 

Charles.    Joseph!  I  /i      .  •    ^       t    .i  ^ 

Jos.    'T  is  now  complete!    [  (^««w««5^  agcnnst  each  other) 

Charl.    Very !  j 

Sm  Oliver.  Sir  Peter,  my  friend,  and  Rowley  too— look 
on  that  elder  nephew  of  mine.  You  know  what  he  has  al- 
ready received  from  my  bounty;  and  you  also  know  how 
gladly  I  would  have  regarded  half  my  fortune  as  held  in 
trust  for  him:  judge  then  my  disappointment  in  discovering 
him  to  be  destitute  of  truth,  charity,  and  gratitude. 

Sir  Peter.  Sir  Oliver,  I  should  be  more  surprised  at 
this  declaration,  if  I  had  not  myself  found  him  to  oe  mean, 
treacherous,  and  hypocritical. 

Lady  Teazle.  And  if  the  gentleman  pleads  not  guilty 
to  these,  pray  let  him  call  me  to  his  character. 

Sir  p.  Then,  I  believe,  we  need  add  no  more:  if  he 
knows  himself,  he  will  consider  it  as  the  most  perfect  pun- 
ishment that  he  is  known,  to  the  world. 

Charl.  (aside)  If  they  talk  this  way  to  honesty,  what 
will  they  say  to  me,  by  and  by? 

Sir  Ol.     As  for  that  prodigal,  his  brother,  there 

Charl.  (aside)  Ay,  now  comes  my  turn:  the  damned 
family  pictures  will  ruin  me. 

Jos.  (crosses)  Sir  Oliver  —  uncle,  will  you  honour  me 
with  a  hearing? 

Charl.  (aside)  Now  if  Joseph  would  make  one  of  his 
long  speeches,  I  might  recollect  myself  a  little. 

Sir  Ol.  (to  Joseph^  I  suppose  you  would  imdertake  to 
justify  yourself  entirely  r 

Jos.    I  trust  I  could. 

Sir  Ol.  Pshaw !  (turns  from  him  with  contempt,  JOSEPH 
retires)  Well,  sir,  and  you  (to  Charles)  could  justify  your- 
self too,  I  suppose? 

Charl.    Not  that  I  know  of,  Sir  Oliver. 

Sm  Ol.  What!  little  Premium  has  been  let  too  much 
into  the  secret,  I  suppose? 

Charl.  True,  sii*;  but  they  were  family  secrets,  and 
should  not  be  mentioned  again  you  know. 

RowL.  Come,  Sir  Oliver,  1  know  you  cannot  speak  of 
Charles'  follies  with  anger. 

Sir  Ol.  Odds  heart,  no  more  I  can;  nor  with  gravitv 
either.     Sir  Peter,   do  you  know,  the  rogue  bargained  with 
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lae   for  all  his   ancestors;  sold  me  judges   and  ^nerals  bj 

the  foot^  and  maiden  aunts  as  cheap  as  broken  china. 

Charles.  To  be  sure,  Sir  Oliver j  I  did  make  a  little 
free  with  the  family  canvaa,  that  's  the  truth  on  't.  My  an- 
cestors may  rise  in  judgment  against  me,  there  's  no  denying 
it  5  but  belicTe  me  sincere  when  1  tell  you — and  upon  my 
soul  I  would  not  say  so  if  I  was  not — that  if  I  do  not  ap- 
pear mortified  at  the  exposm-o  of  my  ix)llieSj  it  h  because  I 
feel  at  Uiis  moment  the  warmest  satisfaction  in  seeing  you, 
ni}^  liberal  benefactor. 

Sir  Oliver.  Charles,  I  believo  you;  give  me  your  hand 
again:  the  ill-looking  little  fellow  over  the  settee  has  made 
your  peace. 

CHAiiL,  Then  J  sir  J  my  gratitude  to  the  original  is  still 
increased. 

Lady  Teazle,  (advancing  with  Marxa)  Yet  I  beEevej 
Sir  Oliver  j  here  is  one  whom  Charles  is  still  more  anxious 
to  be  reconciled  to. 

Sir  Ol-  Oh ;  I  have  heard  of  hia  attachment  there ;  and, 
with  the  young  lady's  pardon  ^  if  I  constme  right — that 
blush 

Sir  Peter.     WeU^  child,  speak  your  sentiments ! 

Maria.  Sir,  I  have  little  to  say,  but  that  I  shall  rejoice 
to  lieai'  that  he  is  happy;  for  me — whatever  claim  I  had  to 
his  affection,  I  willingly  resign  to  one  who  has  a  better  title, 

Charl,     HovVj  Maria! 

Sir  P*  Hey-day!  what  *s  the  mystery  now?  While  he 
appeared  an  incorrigible  rake,  you  would  give  your  hand  to 
no  one  etae;  and  now  that  he  is  likely  to  reformj  I  '11  war- 
rant you  won't  have  him, 

Maria.  His  own  heart  and  Lady  Sneer  well  know  the 
cause. 

Charl.     Lady  Sneerwell! 

Joseph,  Brother,  it  is  with  great  concern  I  am  obliged 
to  speak  on  tlias  pointj  but  ray  regard  to  justice  compels  me, 
and  Lady  iSneerweirs  injuries  can  no  longer  be  concealed, 
(opens  ihe  door) 

Enter  Lady  Sneerwell. 

All.    Lady  Sneerwell! 

SlE  P,  So !  another  French  milliner!  Egad,  he  has  one 
in  eveiT  room  in  the  house,  I  suppose. 

L.  bNEERW.    Ungrateful  CharleB!  Well  may  you  be  sur- 
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Strised^  and  feel  for  the  indelicate  situation  your  perfidy  has 
breed  me  into. 

Chables.  Pray  9  uncle  ^  is  this  another  plot  of  youn? 
For^  as  I  have  life^  I  don't  understand  it. 

Joseph.  I  believe  sir^  there  is  but  llie  evidence  of  ooe 
person  more  necessary  to  make  it  extremely  clear. 

Sib  Peteb.  And  that  person  ^  I  imagine^  is  Mr.  Snake. 
Rowley,  vou  were  perfectly  right  to  bring  him  with  us,  and 
pray  let  him  appear. 

Rowley.     Walk  in,  Mr.  Snake. 

Enter  Snake,  who  bows, 

I  thought  his  testimony  might  be  wanteid:  however,  it  luu^ 
pens  mducky,  that  he  comes  to  confront  Lady  Sneenml, 
not  to  support  her. 

Lady  Sneebwell.  A  villain!  Treacherous  to  me  at  last! 
Speak,  fellow;  have  you  too  conspired  against  me? 

Snake.  I  be^  you  ladyship  ten  thousand  pardons:  yoa 
paid  me  extremely  liberally  for  the  lie  in  question;  but  I 
unfortunately  have  been  offered  double  to  speak  llie  troA. 

Sib  p.    Plot  and  counter-plot,  egad! 

L.  Sneebw.  The  torments  of  shame  and  disappointment 
on  you  alL  (crossing) 

Lady  Teazle.  Hold,  Lady  Sneerwell — before  you  go, 
let  me  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  and  that  gentleman 
have  taken,  in  writing  letters  from  me  to  Charles,  and  an- 
swering them  yourself;  and  let  me  &lso  request  you  to  make 
my   respects   to   the    scandalous   college,   of  which  you  are 

President,    and  inform  them  that   Lady   Teazle,    licentiate, 
egs  leave  to  return  the  diploma  they   granted  her,   as  she 
leaves  off  practice,  and  kills  characters  no  longer. 

L.  Sneebw.  You  too,  madam — provoking — insolent — ^May 
your  husband  live  these  fifty  years!  [Exit 

L.  Teazle.    What  a  malicious  creature  it  is. 

SiB  P.    Hey!     Not  for  her  last  wish? 

L.  Teazle.    Oh  no!  (thet/  retire  up  a  little)  • 

Sm  Oliveb.   Well,  sir,  and  what  have  you   to  say  now? 

Jos.  Sir,  I  am  so  confounded  to  find  that  Lady  Sneer 
well  could  be  guilty  of  suborning  Mr.  Snake  in  this  manner, 
to  impose  on  us  all,  that  I  know  not  what  to  say :  however; 
lest  her  revengeful  spirit  should  prompt  her  to  injure  my 
brother,  I  had  certainly  better  follow  her  directly.  For  the 
man  who [Exit. 


ACT  V,  sc.  m.      .  ^    81 

Sir  Peter.    Moral  to  the  last  drop. 

Sir  Oliver,  {calling)  Marry  her,  Joseph;  if  you  cant- 
Oil  and  Vinegar,  egadi  you^  'U  do  very  well  together. 

RowLEt,  I  believe  we  have  no  more  occasion  for  Mr. 
Snake  at  present? 

(Cha&les  cmd  Maria  converse  together) 

Snake.  Before  I  go,  I  beg  pardon  once  for  all,  for 
whatever  uneasiness  I  may  have  been  the  humble  instnunent 
of  causing  to  the  parties  present. 

Sir  p.  Well,  well,  you  have  made  atonement  by  a  good 
deed  at  last. 

Snaboe.  But  I  must  request  of  the  coJnpany  that  it  may 
never  be  known.' 

Sir  p.  Hey! — What  the  plague! — Are  you  ashamed  of 
having  done  a  right  thing  once  in  your  life? 

Snake.    Ah,  sir,  consider — I  live  by  the  badness  of  my' 
character;  and  if  it  were  once  known  that  I  had  been  be- 
trayed into  an  honest  action,  I  should  lose  every  Mend  I 
have  in  the  world. 

Sir  Ol.  Well,  well,  we  '11  not  traduce  you  by  saying 
anything  in  your  praise,  never  fear.  [Exit  Snake. 

Lady  Teazle.  See,  Sir  Oliver,  there  needs  no  per- 
suasion now  to  reconcile  your  nephew  and  Maria. 

Sir  Ol.  Ay,  ay,  that  's  as  it  should  be ;  and,  egad,  we  '11 
have  the  wedding  to-morrow  morning. 

Charles,  {advancing  toith  Maria)  Thank  you,  dear  uncle! 

Sir  p.  What,  you  rogue!  don't  you  ask  the  girl's  con- 
sent first? 

Charl.  Oh,  I  have  done  that  a  long  time  —  a  minute 
ago — and  she  has  looked  ves. 

Maria.  For  shame,  Charles.  I  protest.  Sir. Peter,  there 
has  not  been  a  word. 

Sir  Ol.  Well,  then,  the  fewer  the  better — may  your 
love  for  each  other  never  know  abatement! 

Sir  p.  And  may  you  live  a^  happily  together  as  Lady 
Teazle  and  I — intend  to  do! 

Charl.  Rowley,  my  old  friend,  I  am  sure  you  congra- 
tulate me;  and  I  owe  you  much. 

Sir  Ol.    You  do  indeed,  Charles.  , 

Sir  p.    Ah,  honest  Rowley  always  said  you  would  reform. 

Charl.    Why,  as  to  reforming,  Sir  Peter,  I  '11  make  no 
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promises;  and  that  I  take  to  be  a  «proof  tliat  I  intend  to  set 
about  it;  but  here  shall  be  my  monitor^ — my  senile  guide- 
ah!  can  I  leave  the  virtuous  path  those  eyes  mumine? 

Though  thoU;  dear  maid;  should'st  wave  thy  beauty's 

swav, 
Thou  stiU  must  rule;  because  I  will^  obey: 
An  humble  fugitive  from  Folly  view, 
No  sanctuarv  near  but  Love  and  you; 
You  can,  indeed,  each  anxious  fear  remove  \     To  the 
For  even  Scandal  diep  if  you  approve.       j  audience. 
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SCENE,  Britain. 


ACT    L 

SCENE  I.  —  A  Eoom  of  State  in  King  Leak's  Palace. 

Enter  KENT,  GLOSTER,  and  EDMUND. 

Kent  I  thought,  the  king  had  more  affected  the  duke 
of  Albany/  than  Cornwall. 

Oloster.  It  did  always  seem  so  to  us:  but  now,  in  the 
division  of  the  kingdom,  it  agpears  not  which  of  the  dukes 
he  values  most;  for  equalities  are  so  weighed,  that  curiosity 
in  neither  can  make  choice  of  either's  moiety. ^ 

Kent.    Is  not  this  your  son,  my  lord? 

Glos.  His  breeding,  Sir,  nath  been  at  my  charge:  I 
have  so  often  blushed  to  acknowledge  him,  that  now  I  am 
brazed  Mo  it. 

^Kent.    I  cannot  conceive  you. 
"^  Olos,     Sir,  this  young  fellow's  mother  could;*    where- 
upon she  grew  round- wombed,  and  had,  indeed.  Sir,  a  son 
for  her  cradje  ere  she  had  dT  husband  for  her  bed.    Do  you 
smell  a  fault? 

Kent  I  'cannot  wish  the  fault  undone,  the  issue  of  it 
being  so  proper.* 

Glos.  But  I  have  a  son.  Sir,  by  order  of  law,  some 
year  elder  ^  than  this,  who  yet'  is  no  dearer  in  my  account : 


1.  Scotland  was  anciently  called 
.Albany. 

2.  Curiosity,  scrupulousness,  cap- 
tionsness;  moiety  strictly  means  half, 
but  Shakesp^re  commonly  uses  it  for 
any  part  or  division.  —  The  meaning 
of  the  sentence  is:  The  qualities  and 
properties  of  the  several  divisions  are 
80^  weighed  and  balanced  against  one 
another,  fhat  the  Qxactest  scrutiny  could 

tiang  Lear. 


not  determine  in  preferring  one   share 
to  the  other. 

3.  To    braze,    to    harden    to  impu- 
dence. 

4.  {.  e.   could  conceive:  a  play  upon 
the  word. 

5.  A  proper  man  was  a  handsome 
man,  a  well-proportioned  man. 

6.  Some  year  elder,  about  a  year 
older. 
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KING    LEAR, 

though  this  knave  came  somewhat  saucily  into  the  worM> 
before  he  was  sent  for.  jct  was  his  mother  Jair^  thero  wa* 
good  sport  at  his  making-^  and  the  whoreson  must  he 
acknowledged.  —  Do  you  know  this  noble  gentleman, 
Edmund  V  -  * 

Edmufjd^     NOf  ^my  lord. 

Gioa.  My  lord  of  Kent :  remember  him  hereafter  as  my 
honourable  friend. 

Etkn,     My  services  to  your  lordship, 

KenL     I  must  love  you^  and  sue  to  know^  you  better 

Edm*     Sir^  1  shall   study  deserving. 

Olo3,  He  hath  been  out  nine  years,  and  away  he  sh^ 
again,  —  The  king  is  coming.  \8eimet^  within. 


Enter  LEAR,  CORNWALL,   \LBAISY,  CO?<ERTL ,  REGAN,    COEDELLt 

and  AUendai^ts. 

Lear,    Attend  the  lords  of  France  and  Burgundy,  Gloster^ 
OM>s.     I  shall,  my  liege.    [Exeuni  Glostkk  and  EDJirMK 
Lear,     Meantime  we  £?hall  express  our  darker  piuyoae.^ 
Give  ine  the  map  there,  —  Know,  that  we  have  divided 
In  three,  our  kingdom;  and  't  is  our  fast  intent^ 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age^ 
Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths^  while  w^e 
Unburden  d  crawl  toward  doath.  —  Our  son  of  CorniTall, 
And  yoUj  our  no  less  loving  son  of  Albany^ 
Wc  have  this  hour  a  constant  will^.  to  publish 
Our  daughters'  several  dowers,  that  future  strife 
May  be  prevented  now.^  The  prmces^  France  and  Burgundy, 
Great  rivals  in  our  youngest  daughters  love^ 
Long  in  our  court  have  made  their  amorous  sojourn, 
And  here  are  to  be  answered,  —  Tell  me,  my  daughters^ 
(Since  now  we  will  divest  us,  both  of  rule, 
Interest  of  territorjj  cares  of  state) 
Which  of  you,  shall  we  say,  doth  love  us  moat? 
That  we  our  largest  bounty  may  oKtend 
Where  nature  doth  with  merit  ehaUenge,  ^  Goneril, 
Onr  eldest-born^  speak  first. 


1.  Ssnnet^  Quuri^h  of  trumpela.  |      4.  Conntant  VfilL  determined  wiU^Uii' 

2:    Dftrker    pyr|/&je ,    !i«ert?E  j   bidden    same  «s  fttsl  it>ltnt, 
purpose.  I      Q.  SiiCr  hifit  (iota  but  uuu  uT  Smae  ^ 

3.  Fast  intent,  fixed ,   settled  iutaiit.  '  Act  II L 


ACT  I.      SC.  L 


GoneriL   Sir,  I  love  you  more  than  words  can  wield  the 

matter;* 
Dearer  than  eye-sight,  space,  and  liberty; 
Beyond  what  can  be  valued,  rich  or  rare ; 
No  less  than  life,  with  grace,  health,  beauty,  honour: 
As  much  as  child  e'er  lov'd,  or  father  found; 
A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable; 
Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you.^ 

Cordelia,    What  shall  Cordelia  do?  Love,  and  be  silent. 

[Aside, 

Lear,     Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  lin^  to  this. 
With  shadowy  forests,  and  with  champains  rich'd, 
With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide-skirted  meads, 
We  make  thee  lady:  to  thine  and  Albany's  issue 
Be  this  perpetual.  —  What  says  our  second  daughter. 
Our  dearest  Regan,  wife  of  Cornwall?  Speak. 

Regan,     I  am  made  of  that  self  metal  as  my  sister, 
And  prize  me  at  her  worth.     In  my  true  heart 
I  fina,  she  names  my  very  deed  of  love; 
Only  she  comes  too  short,  that  I  profess^ 
Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys. 
Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  possesses,* 
And  find,  I  am  alone  felicitate 
In  your  dear  highness'  love. 

Cor,  Then,  poor  Cordelia!  [Aside. 

And  yet  not  so;  since,  I  am  sure,  my  love's 
More 'richer*  than  my  tongue. 

Lear,     To  thee,  and  thine,  hereditary  ever, 
Remain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom; 
No  less  in  space,  validity,*  and  pleasure. 
Than  that  conferred  on  Goneril.  —  Now,  our  joy. 
Although  the  last,  not  least;  to  whose  young  love 
The  vines  of  France  and  milk  of  Burgundy 


1.  t.  e.  more  than  words  can  deal 
with,  or  express. 

2.  i.  e.  beyond  all  assignable  quan- 
tity. I  love  you  beyond  limits,  and 
cannot  say  it  is  ^  much,  for  how  Hiuch 
soever.  I  should  name,  it  would  be  yet 
more. 

3.  i.  e,  in  that,  in  as  much  as  I  pro- 
fess &c. 

4.  Perhaps  square   means   compass, 


comprehension;  or,  the  fall  complement 
of  all  the  senses.  But  this  passage 
may  possibly  be  corrupted. 

5.  The  use  of  both  forms  of  com- 
parison together  was  common  with  the 
old  writers.  See  many  passages  in 
this  play. 

6.  Validity,  worth,  value ;  not  integ- 
rity, or  good  title. 
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iONO   LKAR. 


Strive  to  be^  interesa*d;  what  can  you  say,  to  draw 
A  third  more  omdent  than  your  sisters?  Speak. 

Cordelia.     Sothing^  my  lord, 

Lear.     Nothing  ? 

Cor.     Nothing, 

Lear,     Nothing  will  come  of  nothing:  speak  agaii^ 

Got.  Unhappy  that  I  anij  I  cannot  heave 
My  heart  into  my  mouth:  1  love  your  majesty 
According  to  my  bond;*tJi'^r  more^  nor  less. 

Lear.    How?  how^  Cordelia?  mend  your  speech  a  liltkj 
Lest  you  may  inar  your  fbrtnnea. 

Cor,  Good  my  lord^ 

You  have  begot  me^  bred  me,  lov'd  me;  I 
Eeturn  those  duties  back  as  are  right  fitj 
Obey  you^  love  you,  and  most  honour  you. 
Why  nave  my  sisters  husbands,  if  they  say, 
They  love  you  aH?  Ilaply,  when  I  shall  wed^ 
That  lord  J  whose  band  must  take  my  plight,  shall  carry 
Half  ray  love  with  him,  half  my  carOj  and  duty: 
8ure,  I  shall  never  marry  hte  my  sisters^ 
To  loye  my  father  all. 

L^ar,    But  goes  tins  with  tliy  heart? 

Got.  Ay,  goodmy  lord. 

Lear,     So  youjig,  and  so  untender? 

Got.    So  youngs  my  lord^  and  true, 

Lem\     Let  it  be  so:  thy  truth,  then,  be  thy  dovrer; 
For,  by  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun, 
The  my st ones  of  Hecate,  and  the  night, 
By  all  the  operation  of  the  orbs. 
From  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be^ 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care,  * 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood. 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  mc, 
iiold  thee  from  this  for  ever.^    The  barbarous  Scythian, 
Or  he  that  makes  his  geiier*ation  ^  meaaea 
To  gorge  his  appetite,  shall  to  my  bosom 
Be  as  well  neighboured,  pitied,  and  relieved, 
As  thou  Ti\j  sometime  *  .daughter. 

Kmt  Good  my  liege,  — 


1.   u  e.  As  I    am  iKtilnrl  Ut  ila. 

U.  i.  6^  iftim.  thi:^  time  forth  for  pver. 

3.  G^tratimi^  children* 


4.    Si^metime,  fopm«r. 
wert  my  daafliler. 


As  thnu 


ACT  I.      8C,   U 

Lear,     Peace^  Kent! 
Come  not  between  the  dragon  and  his  wrath. 
i  loVd  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest 
On  her  kind  unreerj,  —  Hence^  and  avoid  my  sight!  — - 

[To  COKDELIA. 

Bo  be  nij  grave   mj  peace  ^  as  here  I  give 

Her  father's  beai-t  from  her  I  Cali  France.     Who  stirs? 

Call  Bnrgtmdy.  ^  Cornwall,  and  Albany; 

With  iny  two  daughter's  dowers  digest  the  third: 

Let  pridGj  which  she  calls  plainnesBj  marry  her. 

]  do  invest  you  jointly  with  my  power^ 

Pre'eminencej  and  all  the  large  effects 

That  troop  with   majesty.  —  Ourselfj  by  monthly  course, 

With  reservation  oi'  an  hundred  knights 

By  you  to  be  euBtain'd^  shall  our  abode 

Make  with  yon  by  due  tuTDs.     Only,  we  still  retain 

Tlie  name,  and  all  th*  additions  to  a  kingj* 

Tte  sway^  revenue,  execution  of  the  rest,^ 

Beloved  sonSj  be  yours:  which  to  confirm, 

This  coronet  part  between  you.  [Gtvi'tig  the  cro 

*         Ke7iL  Eoyal  Leo-r^ 

Wliom  I  have  ever  honoured  as  my  king, 

Lov'd  as  my  father^  as  my  master  follow'd^ 

Afi  my  great  patron  thought  on  in  my  prayers^  — 

Lear.   The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn^  make  from  the  shaft. 

Kent~    Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 
*rhe  region  of  my  heai-t;  bo  Kent  nnmannerly, 
^hen  Lear  is  mad.  —  What  would' st  thou  do^  old  man? 
Think" St  thou,  that  duty  shall  have  dread  to  speak, 
Wben  power  to  flattery  bows?  To  plainness  honour's  bound, 
When  majesty  stoops  to  folly.     Reverse  thy  doomf 
And  in  thy  best  consideration  check 
This  hideous  rashness :  answer  my  life  my  judgment^^ 
Tby  yotmgest  daughter  does  not  love  thee  least; 
Nor  are  those  empty-hearted,  whose  low  sound 
Reverba  *  no  hollowness. 

Lear.  Kent,  on  thy  life,  no  more, 

Ke7ii>    My  life  I  never  held  hut  as  a  pawn'^ 


L  I.  e.  all  the  Uties    belunginj^  to  a 
inf. 

2.  i    f'  all   Ujc  nUiCi*  bosinf^ss. 

3.  I    wHt    aiisT\cr   for    it   miU   my 
lif«,  that  Sit}. 


4.  ReiTrhs^f  for  Teterhprntes. 

5.  I   v.\ct   cmiiiiLrad  tny  iif«  but  oa 
a  loaii^  tv  rii^k  at  any  Ume  agauial  tblne 


KING  LEAB. 


To  wage  against  thine  enemies;  nor  fear  to  lose  it, 
Thy  safety  being  the  motive. 

Lear.  Out  of  my  sight ! 

Kent    See  better,  Lear;  iind  let  me  still  remain 
The  true  blank  of  thine  eye.^ 

Lear.    Now,  by  Apollo,  — 

Kent  Now,  by  Apollo,  king, 

Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain. 

Lear.  O,  vassal!  recreant! 

[Laying  his  hand  upon  his  sword, 

Albany  &  Corn.     Dear  Sir,  forbear. 

Kent    Do ; 
Kill  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow 
Upon  the  foul  disease.     Eevoke  thy  gift; 
Or,  whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throat, 
I  '11  tell  thee,  thou  dost  evil. 

Lear,  Hear  me,  recreant! 

On  thine  allegiance  hear  me. 

Since  thou  hast  sought  to  make  us  break  our  vow, 
(Which  we  durst  never  yet)  and,  with  strain'd  pride, 
To  come  betwixt  our  sentence  and  our  power, 
(Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear) 
Our  potency  made  good,  take  thy  reward  ^ 
Five  days  we  do  allot  thee  for  provision 
To  shield  thee  from  diseases  ^  of  the  world. 
And  on  the  sixth  to  turn  thy  hated  back 
Upon  our  kingdom:  if  on  the  tenth  day  following. 
Thy  banish'd  trunk  be  found  in  our  dominions, 
The  moment  is  thy  death.     Away!  By  Jupiter, 
This  shall  not  be  revoked. 

Kent    Fare  thee  well,  king:  since  thus  thou  wUt  appear. 
Freedom  lives  hence,  and  banisliment  is  here.  — 
The  gods  to  their  dear  shelter  take  thee,  maid, 

[To  Cordelia. 
That  justly  think' st,  and  hast  most  rightly  said !  — 
And  your  large  speeches  may  your  deeds  approve,* 

Y^o  Regan  and  Goneril. 


1.  The  blank  is  the  xxikiie  or  exact 
mark  at  which  the  arrow  is  shot.  See 
better  and  keep  me  always  in  your 
view. 

2.  t.  c.  They  to  whom  I  have  yield- 
ed  my  power  and  authority,    yielding 


me   the   ability   to    dispense  it  in  tbis 
instance,  take  thy  reward. 

3.  Diseases,  discomforts,  iiardshipsrlbf 
litei^ai  sense  ofthe  word,  but  now  obsolete. 

4.  And  may  your  dec^ds  approve  your 
lar{2:e  speeches. 


ACT  I.      SC.  I. 


That  good  effects  may  spring  from  words  of  love. 
Thus  Kent,  O  princes!  bids  you  all  adieu; 
He  '11  shape  his  old  course*  in  a  country  new. 


[Exit. 


Flourish.    Re-enter  GLOSTER;  with  FRANCE,  BURGUNDY,  and 
Attendants. 

Gloster.    Here  's  France  and  Burgundy,  my  noble  lord. 

Lear.     My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
We  first  address  toward  you,  who  with  this  king 
Hath  rivalled  for  our  daughter:  what,  in  the  least, 
Will  you  require  in  present  dower  with  her, 
Or  cease  your  quest  of  love  ?  ^ 

Burgundy.  Most  royal  njajesty, 

I  crave  no  more  than  hath  your  highness  offer'd, 
Nor  will  you  tender  less. 

Lear.  Kight  noble  Burgundy, 

When  she  was  dear  to  us,  we  did  hold  her  so; 
But  now  her  price  is  falPn.     Sir,  there  she  stands: 
If  aught  within  that  little  seeming^  substance. 
Or  aU  of  it,  with  our  displeasur.e  piec'd, 
And  nothing  more,  may  litly  like*  your  grace. 
She  's  there,  and  she  is  yours.  % 

Burgundy.  I  know  no  answer. 

Lear,     Will  you,  with  those  infirmities  she  owes,* 
Unfriended,  new-adopted  to  our  hate, 
Dower'd  with  our  curse,  and  stranger'd  with  our  oath, 
Take  her,  or  leave  her? 

Burgundy.  Pardon  me,  royal  Sir;     y/' 

Election  makes  not  up^  on /such  conditions.        ^^ 

Lear.     Then  leave  her,    Sir;    for,    by'  the   power  that 

made  me, 
I  tell  you  all  her  wealth.  —  For  you,  great  king, 

[ro  FRANCE). 
I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray,     1 
To  match  you  where  I  hate:  therefore,  beseech  you 
T'  avert  your  liking  a  more  worthier  way. 


/ 


1.  i.  e.  He  will  Follow  his  old  maxims ; 
he  will  continue  to  act  upon  the  same 
drinciples. 

2.  Quest  of  love,  amorous  expedition. 
The  term  originated  from  Romance:  a 
quest  was  the  expedition  in  which  a 
knight  was  engaged. 


3.  Seeming,  specious,  beautiful. 

4.  Fitly  Uke^  reasonably^  please. 

5.  itwes,  owns,  is  possessed  of. 

6.  Makes  not  up,  comes  not  to  a 
decision :  as  we  say,  to  make  vp  one's 
mind. 


lOKG 


Than  on  a  wretch  whom  nature  is  ashamed 
Almost  t'  acknowledge  hers, 

Franee.  This  is  most  strange. 

That  she^  who  even  but  now  was  your  best  object. 
The  argnnient  of  yom*  praise,  balm  of  your  age, 
Most  best^  most  deai'ostj  should  in  this  trice  of  time 
Oommit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle 
So  many  folds  of  favour.     Sure,  her  otience 
MuBt  be  of  such  uimatural  degree, 
That  monsters  itj  or  your  fore-vouch'd  affection 
Fall  into  taint:*  which  to  believe  of  her. 
Must  be  a  faith  that  reasouj  without  miracle j 
Could  never  plaait  in  me, 

Cordelia.  I  yet  beseech  your  niajest 

(If  for  1  want  that  glib  and  oily  art,^ 
To  speak  and  purpose  not,  since  what  I  well  intend, 
I  11  do  't  before  I  speak)  that  you  make  knovvm 
It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murder^^  or  foulness, 
No  unchaste  action,  or  dishonoured  step* 
That  hath  deprived  me  of  your  grace  and  iavoiir ; 
But  even  for  want  of  that  for  which  I  am  richer, 
A  still-soliciting*  eye,  and  such  a  tongue  / 

That  I  am  glad  I  have  not,  though  not  to  have  it,  V/ 
Hath  lost  me  in  your  liking* 

Lear.  Better  thou 

Hadst  not  been  born^  than  not  to  have  pleased  me  better, 

France.     Is  it  but  this?  a  tardiness  in  nature. 
Which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke, 
That  it  intends  to  do?  —  My  lord  of  Burgundy ^    >* 
What  say  you  to  the  lady?  Love  is  not  love,    \^ 
When  it  is  mingled  with  respects,^  tliat  stand 


1/ 


y 


1,  Either  Ijttr  nlteiic*^  must  be  iiioii- 
stiHJUs,  m\  iriibe  tia8  nol  (ommittcd  adv 
such  offenre,  tlie  afFetliou  which  you 
always  pruft^ssed  in  have  Irir  her  must  be 
laiuted  and  decayed,  and  is  now  wilhoul 
reason  aJlenaLed  Prom  IieL\ 

2,  L  ^.  ir  this  be  my  ofrence,  that  I 
am  wantlrift;  b  Uie  §lib  nml  oily  ai^t, 

3*  Fnr  ihurder  is  Ireqiienlly  ii^ad 
nor  otht;r,  a  very  ptaasihli'  i:orret"tion, 
the  M  urtlir>^i'a|ih¥  hrin^  mvrth^r: 
bat  Ihii  original  readbi|f  has  bt'en  dcEend- 
ed  un  the  g^round  of  the  two  preeedhifj 


speeches  —  wbere  Lt-ar  snys,  *'a  wretcb 
^hom  nut  are  is  ashamc'd  at  most  tv 
ackiiDv^  ledf c  liors/'  and  France,  ^*Siirtf 
h^r  olTiHice  mnsl  be  of  such  noDaturil 
dep-ee  that  immsters  it,"  that  is,  it 
muiit  be  a  *M'iine  *t1'  th*^  most  hcii^oui 
description  —  rooking  the  term  mttrdfT 
not  appear  out  of  place  m  tlie  nioutti  of 
Cordelia. 

'1,  Still  -  soikitingj  ever  eovetoiis. 
Stilly  i^tni&taatj  continaal, 

5.  Rtixpechf  cautioy^  and  ptQ^rtiliAt 
consider  alio  aSf  ^ci'oples. 


ACT  I.      SC.   I. 
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Aloof  from  the  entire  point.     Will  you  have  her? 
She  is  herself  a  dowry. 

Burgundy,  Royal  king, 

Give  but  that  portion  which  yourself  proposed, 
And  here  I  take  Cordelia  by  the  hana, 
Duchess  of  Burgundy.  \1^^ 

Lear,     Nothing:  I  have  sworn;  I  am  firm. 

Bur,     I  am  sorry,  then,  you  have  so  lost  a  father, 
That  you  must  lose  a  husband. 

Cordelia.  Peace  be  with  Burgundy: 

Since  that  respects  of  fortune  are  his  love, 
I  shall  not  be  his  wife,     p*"^ 

France.    Fairest  Cordelia,  that  art  most  rich,  being'  poor, 
Most  choice,  fprsaken,  and  most  lov'd,  despis'd, 
Thee  and  thy  virtues  here  I  seize  upon: 
Be  it  lawful,  I  take  up  what  's  cast  away. 
Gods,  gods!  't  is  strange,  that  from  their  coldest  neglect 
My  love  should  kindle  to  inflamed  respect.  — 
Thy  dowerless  daughter,  king,  thrown  to  my  chance, 
Is  queen  of  us,  of  ours,  and  our  fair  France: 
Not  all  the  dukes  of  waterish  Burgundy     i^ 
Shall  buy  this  unprized-  precious  maid  of  me.  — 
Bid  them  farewell,  Cordelia,  though  unkind:* 
Thou  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  find.^ 

Lear.     Thou  hast  her,  France;  let  her  be  thigi^,  for  we 
Have  no  such  daughter,  nor  shall  ever  see     ^"^"^ 
That  face  of  hers  again:  —  therefore,  be  gone 
Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  benison.  — 
Come,  noble  Burgundy. 

[Flourish,      Exmnt  LeAR,   BURGUNDY,   CORNWALL, 

Albany,  Gloster,  and  Attendants. 

France.    vBid  farewell  to  your  sisters. 

Cor.     The  2  jewels  of  our  father,  with  wash'd  eyes 
Cordelia  leaves  you:  I  know  you  what  you  are; 
And,  like  a  sister,  am  most  loath  to  call 
Your  faults  as  they  are  nam'd.     Love  well  our  father: 
To  your  professed  bosoms  I  commit  him; 
But  yet,  alas!  stood  I  within  his  grace. 


1.  Unkind,  unnatural. 

2.  Here  and  where  have  the  power 
of  nouns.  Thou  losest  this  residence 
to  find  a  better  residence  in  another 
place. 


3.  Some  editors  read,  Fc  jewels,  which 
may  probably  be  right,  it  often  being 
impossible,  in  old  manuscripts,  to  dis- 
tinguish this  word  from  the  abbreviation 
of  the:   ye. 
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KING   t.EAB, 


I  would  prefer*  him  to  a  better  pla^e. 
So,  farewell  to  you  bath. 

GoneriL     PreBcribe  not  us  our  duty. 

Began*  Let  yoiir  study 

Ee  to  content  your  lord^  who  hatli  received  you 
At  fortune's  alms;  you  liayo  obedience  scanted, 
And  well  are  wortli  the  want  that  you  have  wanted,* 

Cordeim,  Time  shall  unfohl  w bat  pli^jh ted  cunning^  bides  ^ 
Who  cover  faidtSj  at  last  shame  tbcm  derides. 
Well  may  you  prosper! 

France.  Come^  my  fair  Cordelia. 

[Ex^ewnt  France  mid  Cohdeua. 

Gon.  Sietefj  it  is  not  little  I  have  to  say  of  what  most 
nearly  appertains  to  us  both.  I  thinkj  our  father  will  hence 
to-night. 

Ilf'f/.  That  's  most  certain,  and  with  yoix^  next  montli 
with  us. 

Gon.  You  see  how  full  of  changes  his  a^e  xb;  the  oh- 
servation  we  have  made  of  it  hath  not  been  little:  he  always 
loved  our  sister  mostj  and  with  what  poor  judgment  he  hath 
now  cast  her  off,  appears  too  grossly. 

Meg.  'T  is  the  infirmity  of  hisap^e;  yet  he  hath  ever 
hut  slenderly  known  hiuiaelf. 

Gon,    The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath  been  but 

rash;  then,  must  we  look  to  receive  trora  his  age,  not  alone 

I  the  imperfections   of  long -en  grafted   condition,*  but,    there- 

*  withal,   the  unruly   waywardness    that  intirm    and    cholerie 

years  bring  with  them. 

Meg.  Huch  unconstant  starts  are  we  like  to  have  from 
hinij  as  this  of  Kent's  banishment, 

Gon.  There  h  fartiier  compliment  of  leave-taking  be- 
tween France  and  bim .  Pray  you ,  let  us  hit  ^  together:  if 
our  father  carry  authority  ^vith  such  dispositiotis  as  he  bearsj 
this  last  surrender  of  his  will  but  offend  us. 

Meg.     We  shall  farther  think  of  it. 

Gmi*    We  must  do  somctlmigj  and  i'  the  heat  *»    [Exettnt. 


1,  To  pref^r^  to  advaijc<5»  tit  t*xalt, 
^.  Ynu  hav«  bet-'n  laUin;^  id  obedieiice, 

hivt!  in  whkb  you  buve  been  wantiJig', 
3,  Flighted  cumnngf  f  ompiirttteJ*  iii- 


'      4.  t.  &  of  qualities  af  luind  confinnH 
by  long  habit 

5.  i.  e.  let  "as  Agree* 

6.  t.  e.  wJiile  if   \»  yet  warm.     Wf 
iTiust  strike  wIhIp  the  iron's  bot. 


ACT  I.      SC.   II.  11 

SCENE  II. 
A  Hall  in  the  Earl  of  Gloster's  Castle. 

Enter  EDMUND,  xoith  a  Letter. 

Edrrpund.     Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess;*  to  thy  law 
My  services  are  bound.     Wherefore  should  I 
Stand  in  the  plague  of  custom,^  and  permit 
The  curiosity  of  nations^  to  deprive  me,* 
For  that*^  I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moon-shines* 
Lag'  of  a  brother?  Why  bastard?  wherefore  base, 
When  my  dimensions  are  as  well  compact. 
My  mind  as  generous,  and  my  shape  as  true, 
As  honest  madam's  issue?  Why  brand  they  us 
With  base?  with  baseness?  bastardy?  base,  base? 
Who  in  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature  take^ 
More  composition  and  fierce  quality, 
Than  doth  within  a  dull,  stale,  tired  bed, 
Go  to  the  creating  a  whole  tribe  of  fops, 
.Got  'tween  asleep  and  wake?  —  Well  thes> 
Legitimate  Edgar,  I  must  have  your  land: 
Our  father's  love  is  to  the  bastard  Edmund, 
As  to  thel  legitimate.     Fine  word,  —  legij^lmate ! 
Well,  my  legitimate,  if  this  letter  speed,  ' 

And  my  invention  thrive,  Edmund  the  base 
Shall  top®  the  legitimate.     I  grow;  I  prosper:  — 
Now,  gods,  stand  up  for  bastards! 

Enter  GLOSTER. 

Oloster,  Kent  banish'd  thus !  And  France  in  choler  parted 
And  the  king  gone  to-night!  subscribed  his  power !^ 
Confined  to  exhibition!*^  All  this  done 
Upon  the  gad!**  —  Edmund,  How  now!    what  news? 


1.  Edmund  calls  nature^ \i\s  goddess 
for  the  same  reason  that  we  call  a 
bastard  a  natural  son. 

2.  Why  should  1  submit  to  the  vexa- 
tious laws  laid  down  by  custom. 

3.  t.    e.    the    idle,    nice    distinctions 


7.  Lagj  falling  short.  The  verb  only 
is  now  in  use:  to  lag,  to  loiter. 

8.  To  top^  to  rise  above. 

9.  To  suhscrihe,  in  Shakspeare,  is  to 
yield,  or  surrender. 

10.  Exhibition,  allowance.  The  word. 


of  the  world.  *  in  this  sense,  is  still   employed   in   our 

4.  To  deprive  was,   in  our   author's  ,  universities. 


time,  synonimous  to  disinJierit. 

5.  For  that^  because. 

6.  Moonshine,  a  burlesque  expression 
for  month. 


11.  Upon  the  gad,  suddenly,  at  the 
instant;  or,  while  the  iron  is  hot:  a 
gad  is  an  iron  bar., 
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KTNU  LEAE. 


Edmund.     So  please  your  lordehipj  none, 

[Putimg  up  0i€  kUer. 

Glo^ter.   Why  so  came&tly  seek  you  to  put  up  that  letter? 

Edm.     1  kiiow  no  news^  my  lord. 

GIqb^     What  paper  wei^e  you  reading?  ^ 

Edmi,     Nothins^f  my  lord. 

Ghs,  No!  What  needed^  then,  that  terrible  despatehof 
it  into  your  pocket?  the  quality  of  nothing  hath  not  bucL 
need  to  hide  itself  Let  *s  see;  come;  if  it  be  nothing,  I 
shall  not  need  spectacles, 

Edm.  1  beseech  you^  SiTj  pardon  me:  it  is  a  letter  from 
my  brother,  that  I  have  not  all  o'er-read ;  and  for  so  nracl 
as  I  have  perused,  I  find  it  not  fit  for  your  o'er-looking. 

Glos>     Give  me  the  letter.  Sir, 

Edm.     1  shall  offend^  either  to  detain  or  give  it. 
The  contents,  as  in  part  I  understand  them, 
Are  to  blame. 

Glos.     Let  's  Bee,  let  's  see, 

Edni.  I  hope,  for  my  brothers  justifrcr lion,  hcj  wrote  tiua 
but  as  an  essay  or  taste  ^  of  my  \drtue. 

Glos.  [Metids.]  ^'This  policyj  and  reverence  of  age,  make* 
the  world  bitter  to  tLe  liest  of  our  timeS;  keeps  our  forttmet 
from  us,  till  our  oldness  cannot  relish  them.  I  begin  to  find 
an  idle  and  fond*^  bondage  in  the  oppressii m  of  ap^ed  tyraiiBVi 
who  sway£4,  not  as  it  hath  power,  but  as  it  is  suffered.  Comf 
to  me,  that  of  this  I  may  speak  more.  If  our  father  would 
sleep  till  I  waked  him,  you  shoidd  enjoy  half  Ids  reveaue 
for  ever;  raid  bye  the  beloved  of  your  brother^  Edgab."  — 
Humph  !  —  Conspiraey  !  — -  "Sleep  till  I  waked  bim,  ^ —  yoQ 
ghoiiid  enjoy  half  his  revenue/^  —  Mj  son  Edgar!  Had  lie 
a  hand  to  w^rite  this?  a  heart  and  brain  to  breed  it  in?  — 
When  came  this  to  yon?  WTio  brought  it? 

Edm.  It  was  not  jbrought  me,  my  lord;  there  's  the 
cunning  of  it:  I  found  it  thrown  in  at  the  casement  of  riiy 
closet. 

Glos.     You  know  the  character  to  be  your  brother's? 

Ednu  If  the  matter  were  good,  my  lovd,  I  dui-et  swear 
it  were  bis;  but,  in  respect  of  that,  1  would  fain  think  it 
were  nol  ^^-^a^  , 


1,  K%sny  was  crtmiinonly  used  in  «ild  i      2,  Idk  and  fandf  weak   nt\4   tnttYiiih* 
langna^i?  tUr  djf,*ay,  as  taste  unt  uol'r*^-  : 
CfOcotlv   WHS  fur  tejit,  \ 


ACT  1,      SC.  tt 
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Oloster,     It  is  iii!4. 

Edmund.  It  is  hia  hand^  my  lord^  bat^  I  hope,  his  heart 
not  in  the  contents. 

Glos,  Hath  he  never  heretofore  sounded  you  in  this 
pinesa? 

Edm,  Never  J  my  lord:  but  I  have  often  hecard  him 
Mutain  it  to  be  fit^  that  sons  at  perfect  age,  and  fathers 
dinerl^  the  father  should  be  as  ward  to  the  son^  and  the 
El  manage  his  revenue. 

Ghs.  0  vUkin,  villain!  —  Hia  very  opinion  in  the  let- 
'I  —  Abhorred  villain !  Un natural j  detested^  bratish  villain! 
^rae  than  brutish!  —  Go,  sirrabj  seek  him;  X  '11  apprehend 
a.    Abominable  villain!  —  Where  is  he? 

Edm^  I  do  not  well  know,  Jay  lord.  If  it  shall  please 
lU  to  suspend  your  indignation  against  my  brotherj  till  you 
ai  derive  from  him  better  testimony  of  his  intontj  you  shall 
n  a  certain  course;*  wherOj^  if  you  violently  proceed  against 
tUj  mistaldng  his  purpose^  it  would  make  a  great  gap  in 
mr  own  honour^  and  shake  in  pieces  the  heart  of  his  obe- j 
Bnce.  I  dare  pawn  do%vn  my  life  for  him,  that  he  bath 
it  this  to  feel  my  affection  to  your  honour/  and  to  no 
ler  pretenti^  of  danger.^ 

QloB^     Think  yon  so?  .  ^ 

Edrn^  If  your  honour  judge  it  meet,  I  will  place  you 
fcere  you  shall  hear  us  confer  of  thisj  and  by  an  auricidar 
aurance  have  your  satisfaction;  and  that  without  any  farther 
lay  than  tiiis  very  evening. 

Qlos.    He  cannot  be  such  a  monster, 

Edm,     Nor  is  not,  sure. 

Glm~   To  his  father,  that  so  tenderly  and  entirely  loves  ^ 
ai,  —  Heaven  and  earth !  —  Edmund,  seek  him  ont ;  wind 

into  him,^  1  pray  yout  frame  the  business  after  your 
rn  wisdom.  I  would  unstate  myself  to  be  in  a  due  reso- 
fcion.s 


C  itn  yon  wciuld  he  certain  af  being 
bt  in  tlTfi  caui-iif!  which  ym\  eihcmtd 
rsae. 

^.    Where,  fop  mherea^r. 
B-   YGMThQnmcr  was  Ihe  asual  mode 
loddreas  to  a  lord  in  Shakspcare'iitlme. 
fcj.  i.  e.  and  wilh  no  oth«r  dangerous 
lign. 


5,  i.   e.   insinuate    yourself  intfv   his 
most  secret  llio light b:  me  is   the  pleo^J 
QR&Uc   dative,   ti^cd  to   gire   inci'«ast!^l 
energy. 

6.  1  woi^ld  pve   all  1  pus^ss  to  h*^ 
Cfjrtam  or  the  truth,  j 
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KING  LEAR. 


Edmund.  I  will  seek  him;  Sir,  presently,*  convey*  the 
business  as  I  shall  find  means,  and  acquaint  you  withaL* 

Qloster.  These  late  eclipifefe^in  the  sun  and  moon  portend 
no  good  to  us:  though  the  wisdom  of  nature  can  reason  it 
thus  and  thus,  yet  nature  finds  itself  scourged  by  the  sequent 
eflfects.*  Love  cools,  friendship  falls  off,  brothers  divide:  in 
cities,  mutinies;  in  countries,  discord;  in  palaces,  treason, 
and  the  bond  cracked  between  son  and  father.  This  villaiu 
of  mine  comes  under  the  nrediction;  there  's  son  against 
father:  the  king  falls  from  oias  of  nature;*  there  's  father 
against  child.  We  have  seen  the  best  of  our  time:* 
machinations,  hollo wness,  treachery,  and  all  ruinous  disorders^ 
follow  us  disquietly  to  our  graves!  Find  out  this  villain^ 
Edmund;  it  snail  lose  thee  nothing:  do  it  carefully.  —  And 
the  noble  and  true-hearted  Kent  banished !  his  offence,  honesty! 
—  'T  is  strange.  {EtA, 

Edm.  This  is  the  excellent  foppery  "^  of  the  world,  that, 
when  we  are  sick  in  fortune,®  (often  the  surfeit  of  our  own 
behaviour)^  we  make  guilty  of  our  disasters,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars:  as  if  we  were  villains  by  necessity; 
fools,  by  heavenly  compulsion ;  knaves,  thieves,  and  treachers,^" 
by  spherical  predominance ;  drunkards,  liars,  and  adulterers, 
by  an  enforged  obedience  of  planetary  influence,  and  all  that 
we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine  thrusting  on.  An  admirable  evasion 
of  whore-master  man,  to  lay  his  goatish  disposition  to  the 
charge  of  stars !  My  father  compounded  with  my  mother  under 
the  dragon's  tail,  and  my  nativity  was  under  ursa  major}  so 
that,  it  follows,  I  am  rough  and  lecherous.  —  Tut!*^  I  should 
have  been  that  I  am,  had  the  maidenlicst  star  in  the  firmament 
twinkled  on  my  bastardizing.'    Edgar  — 


1.  Presently  instantly. 

2.  To  convey  J  to  manage,  to  carry 
throuj^h. 

3.  Withaly  therewith. 

4.  Though  natural  plilosophy  can 
give  account  of  eclipses,  yet  we  feel 
their  consequences. 

5.  The  king  departs  from,  acts  in 
opposition  to,  his  natural  inclination 
(which  is,  to  love  his  youngest  daughter;. 


6.  Our    happiest   days   are  passed. 

7.  Foppery,    folly,  impertinence. 

8.  I.  e.  when  fortune  is  adverse 
to  us. 

9.  t.  e.  often  a  sickness  caused  by 
the  too  liheral  iudulgcnce  of  our  own 
will. 

10    Treachers,  for  treacherous, 
11.   2'ut,    a    particle   denoting   con- 
tempt. 
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Enter  EDGAR. 

and  pat^  he  comes,  like  the  catastrophe^  of  the  old  comedy: 
my  cue  is  villainous  melancholy ;  with  a .  sigh  like  Tom  o' 
Bedlam,  -r-  O!  these  eclipses  do  portend  these  divisions. 
Fa,  sol;  la,  mi.^ 

^^dgar.  How  now,  brother  Edmund!  What  serious  con- 
templation are  you  in? 

Edmund,  I  am  thinking,  brother,  of  a  prediction  I 
read  this  other  day,  what  should  follow  these  eclipses. 

Sdg,    Do  you  busy  yourself  with  that? 

Edm,  I  promise  you,*  the  effects  he  writes  of,  succeed 
luihappily;  as  of  unnaturalness  between  the  child  and  the 
-parent;  death,  dearth,  dissolution  of  ancient  amities;  divisions 
in  state;  menaces  and  maledictions  against  king  and  nobles; 
needless  diffidencete,  banishment  of  friends,  dissipation  of 
cohoii;s,  ^  nupital  breaches,  and  I  know  not  what. 

Edjg,     How  long  have  you  been  a  sectary  astronomical? 

Udm,     Come,  come;  when  saw  you  my  father  last? 

Udg.     The  night  gone  by. 

Edm.     Spake  you  with  him? 

Edg.     Ay,  two  hours  together. 

Edm,  Parted  you  in  good  tefms  ?  Found  you  no  displeasure 
in  him,  by  word,  or  countenance? 

Edg.     None  atxall. 

Edm,  Bethink  yourself,  wherein  you  may  have  offended 
him :  and  at  my  entreaty  forbear  his  presence,  till  some  little 
time  hath  qualified  the  heat  of  his  displeasure,  which  at  this 
instant  so  rage  thin  him,  that  with  the  mischief  of  your  person 
it  would  scarcely  allay. 

Edg,     Some  villain  hath  done  me  wrong. 

Edm.  That  's  my  fear.  I  pray  you,  have  a  continent 
forbearance,  till  the  speed  of  his  rage  goes  slower ;  and,  as  I 
say,  retire  with  me  to  my  lodging,  from  whence  I  will  fitly 
bring  you  to  hear  my  lord  speak.  Pray  you,  go:  there  's 
my  key.  —  If  you  do  stir  abroad,  go  armed. 


1.  Pat  signifies  exactly  right;  simi- 
lar to  the  phrase,  Just  at  the  nick  of 
time. 

2.  Catastrophe^  in  its  dramatic  sense, 
.t.  e.  the  last  part  of  a  drama. 

3.  Dr.  Burney  explains  those  four 
syllables  as  implying  "a  series  of  sounds 
so  unnatural,    that  ancient    musicians 


prohibited  their  use;"  and.  adds,  — 
"Edmund,  speakibg  of  eclipses  as  pon- 
tents  and  prodigies,  compares  the  dis- 
location of  events,  the  times  being  out 
of  joint,  to  the  unnatural  and  offensive 
sounds,  fay  sol,  la,  mi." 

4.  /  promise  you,  I  assure  you. 

5.  Perhaps,  demoralization  of  the  troops. 
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Edgar.     Armed,  brother?  " 

Edmund,  Brother,  I  advise  you  to  the  best;  I  amnohoneil 
man,  if  there  be  any  good  meaning  towards  you:  IhavetoU 
you  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  but  faintly ;  nothing  like 
the  image  and  horror  of  it.     Pray  you,  away. 

Edg,     Shall  I  hear  from  you  anon  ? 

E^n,    I  do  serve  you  in  this  business.  — 

[EayU  EdGA 
A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble, 
Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms, 
That  he  suspects  none,  on  whose  foolish  honesty 
My  practices  ride  easy!  —  I  see  the  business.  — 
Let  me,  if  not  by  birth,  have  lands  by  wit: 
All  with  me  's  meet,  that  I  can  fashion  fit.  \EvL 


SCENE  UL 
A  Koom  in  the  Duke  of  Albany's  Palace. 

Enter  GONERIL,  and  OSWALD  her  Steward. 

Ooneril.  Did  my  father  strike  my  gentleman  for  chiding 
of  his  fool? 

Oswald,     Ay,  Madam. 

Gon.     By  day  and  night  he  wrongs  me:  every  hou^ 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other, 
That  sets  us  all  at  odds:  I  11  not  endure  it. 
His  knights  grow  riotous,  and  himself  upbraids  us 
On  every  trifle.  —  When  he  returns  from  hunting, 
1  will  not  speak  with  him;  say,  I  am  sick: 
If  you  come  slak  of  former  services,* 
You  shall  do  well ;  the  fai^t  of  it  I  11  answer. 

Osw.     He  's   coming,   Madam;   I   hear  him. 

[Horns  within. 

Gon.     Put  on  what  weary  negligence  you  please, 
You  and  your  fellows;  I  'd  have  it  come  to  question: 
If  he  distaste  it,  let  him  to  my  sister, 
Whose  mind  and  mine,  I  know,  in  that  are  one, 
Not  to  be  over-ruled.    Idle  old  man. 
That  still  would  manage  those  authorities. 
That  he  hath  given  away!  —  Now,  by  my  life, 
Old  fools  are  babes  again;  and  must  be  us'd 

1.  If  you  are  more  remiss  in   your  services  than  formerly. 
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With  checks;  as  flatteries^  —  when  they  are  seen,  aBus'd.* 
Kemember  what  I  have  said. 

Oswald.  T^ell,  Madam. 

GoneriL  And  let  his  knights  have  colder  looks  among  you. 
What  grows  of  it,  no  matter;  advisei^  your  fellows  so: 
I  would  breed  from  hence  occasions,  and  \  shall, 
That  I  may  speak:  —  I  '11  write  straight  to  my  sister, 
To  hold  my  course.^  —  Prepare  for  dinner.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  IV. 

A  Hall  in  the  same. 

Enter  KENT,  disg^is^. 

Kent.    If  but  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow. 
That  can  my  speech  diffuse,*  my  good  intent 
Miay  carry  through  itself  to  that  fiill  issue 
For  which.  I  raz'd®  my  likeness.  —  Now,  banished  Kent, 
If  thou  canst  serve  where  thou  dost  stand  condemned, 
(So  may  it  come!)  thy  master,  wham  thou  lov'st. 
Shall  find  thee  full  of  labours. 

Hm-ns  within.    Enter  LEAR,  Knights,  and  Attendants.  '    * 

Lear,    Let  me  not  stay  a  jot  for  dinner:  go,  get  it  ready. 
[Esdi  an  Attendant.]    How  now!  what  art  thou? 


man, 


Sir, 


Kent 

Lear,  What  dost  thou  profess?  What  wouldest  thou 
with  us? 

Kent.  I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I  seem;  to  sei've 
him  truly  that  will  put  me  in  trust;  to  love  him  that  is 
honest;  to  converse^  with  him  that  is  wise,  and  says  little; 
to  fear  judgment;  to  fight  when  I  cannot  choose,  and  to  eat 
no  fish.'' 


1.  When  flatteries  are  seen  to  be 
abused  (by  old  fools)  checks,  i.  e.  harsh 
measures,  must  be  used,  as  the  only 
means  left  to  subdue  them. 

2i  To  advise,  to  inform.  In  this 
sense  now  chiefly  confined  to  commer- 
cial language. 

3.  To  act  in  the  same  manner  as  I  do. 

4.  Diffuse  here  signifies  disguise. 

*  5.  To  raze ,   to  efface.    Which    in- 
duced me  to  disguise  myself. 
King  Lear. 


6.  To  converge  is  here  used  in  its 
immediate  signification  of,  to  keefg  com- 
pany. 

7.  In  Qneen  Elizabeth's  time  the 
papists  were  esteemed,  and  with  good 
reason,  enemies  to  the  Grovernment. 
Hence  the  proverbial  phrase  of,  *^He  's 
an  honest  man,  and  eats  no  fish;"  to 
signify  that  he  is  a  friend  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  a  Protestant. 
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Lear.    What  art  thou? 

Kent.  A  very  honest -hearted  fellow,  and  as  poor  as 
the  king. 

Lear.  If  thou  be  as  poor  for  a  subiect,  as  he  is  for  a 
king,  thou  art  poor  enough.    What  wouldest  thou? 

Kent.     Service. 

Lear.    Whom  wouldest  thou  serve? 

Kent.    You. 

Lear.    Dost  thou  know  me,  fellow? 

Kent,  No,  Sir ;  but  you  have  that  in  your  countenance, 
which  I  would  faiil  call  master. 

Lear.    What  's  that? 

Kent.     Authority. 

Lear.    What  services  canst  thou  do? 

Kent.  I  can  keep  honest  counsel,  ride,  run,  mar  a  ca- 
rious tale  in  telling  it,  and  deliver  a  plain  message  bluntfy; 
that  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  I  am  qualified  in;  and 
the  best  of  me  is  diligence. 

Lear.    How  old  art  thou? 

Kent,  Not  so  young.  Sir,  to  love  a  woman  for  singing; 
nor  so  old,  to  dote  on  lier  for  any  thing :  I  have  years  on 
my  back  forty-eight. 

Lear.  Follow  me ;  thou  shalt  serve  me :  if  I  like  thee 
no  worse  after  dinner,  I  will  not  part  from  thee  yet.  — 
Dinner,  ho!  dinner!  —  Where  's  my  knave?  my  fool?  Go 
you,,  and  call  my  fool  hither.  [Exit  an  Attendant 

Enter  OSWALD. 

You,  you,  sirrah,  where  's  my  daughter? 

Osw.     So  please  you,  —  [Exit 

Lear,    What  says  the  fellow  there?    Call  the   clotpoll* 

back.  —  [Exit  a  Knight]. 

Where  's  my  fool,  ho?  —  I  think  the  world  's  asleep.  — 

Re-enter  KNIGHT. 

How  now!  where  's  that  mongrel? 

Knight.    He  says,  my  lord,  your  daughter  is  not  well. 

Lear.  Why  came  not  the  slave  back  to  me,  when  I 
called  him? 

Kniaht,  Sir,  he  answered  me  in  the  roundest  manner, 
he  would  not. 


1.  ClotpoU,  thick-skull,  blockhead. 
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Lear,     He  would  not! 

Knight.  My  lord,  I  know  not  what  the  matter  is;  but, 
to  my  judgment,  your  highness  is  not  entertained  with  that 
ceremonious  affection  as  you  were  wont:  there  's  a  great 
abatement  of  kindness  appears,  as  well  in  the  general  de- 
pendants, as  in  the  duke  nimself  also,  and  your  daughter. 

Lear.    Ha!  sayest  thou  so? 

Knight,  I  beseech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I  be 
mistaken;  imx  my  duty  cannot  be  silent,  when  I  think  your 
highness  wronged. 

Lear.  Thou  but  rememberest  me  of  mine  own  concep- 
tion. I  have  perceived  a  most  faint  neglect  of  late;  which 
I  have  rather  blamed  as  mine  own  jealous  curiosity*,  *  than 
as  a  very  pre^ience^  and  purpose  of  unkindness :  I  will  look 
farther  into  't.  —  But  where  's  my  fool?  I  have  not  seen  him 
this  two  days. 

Knight,  Since  my  young  lady's  going  into  France,  Sir, 
the  fool  hath  much  pined  away. 

Lear,  No  more  of  that;  I  have  noted  it  well.  —  Go 
you,  and  tell  my  daughter  I  would  speak  with  her.  —  Go 
you,  call  hither  my  fool.  — 

Rt-mitr  OSWALD. 

O!  you  Sir,  you  Sir,  come  you  hither.    Who  am  I,  Sir? 

Osvo,     My  lady's  father. 

Lear,  My  lady's  father!  my  lord's  knave:  you  whore- 
son dog!  you  slave!  you  cur! 

Osw.  I  am  none  of  these,  my  lord;  I  beseech  your 
pardon. 

Lear,     Do  you  bandy  looks  with  me,  you  rascal? 

[Striking,  him. 

Osw.    I  '11  not  be  struck,  my  lord. 

Kent.    Nor  tripped  neither,  you  base  foot-ball  player. 

[Tricing  up  his  heels. 

Lear.  I  thank  thee,  fellow;  thou  servest  me,  and  I  '11 
love  thee. 

Kent.     Come,  Sir,  arise,  away!   I  '11  teach  you  differ- 
ences: away,  away!  If  you  will  measure  your  lubber's  length 
again,  tarry;  but  away!  Go  to:^  have  you  wisdom?  so. 
[PiLshes  Oswald  out. 


1.  t.  e.  punctilious  jeialousy. 

2.  Pretence,  in  Shakespeare,  generally 
signifies  design,  —    Fery,  real,  true. 


3.  Go  tOf  a  scornful  exhortation. 
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Lear,  Now,  my  friendly  knave,  I  thank  thee:  there  's 
earnest*  of  thy  service.  [GUving  Kent  nwneij. 

Enter  FooJ. 

Fool.    Let  me  hire  him  too:  —  here  's  my  coxcomb. 

[O'iving  KENT  his  cap. 
Lear.    How  now,  my  pretty  knave!  how  dost  thou? 
Fool.     Sirrah,  you  were  best  take  my  coxcomb. 
Kent.    Why,  fool?  ♦ 

Fool.  Why,  for  taking  one's  part  that  's  out  of  favour. 
—  Nay,  an 2  thou  canst  not  smile  as  the  wind  sits,  thou  It 
catch  cold  shortly:  there,  take  my  coxcomb.  Why,  this 
fellow  has  banished  two  on's'  daughters,  and  did  the  third 
a  blessing  against  his  will:  if  thou  follow  him,  thou  must 
needs  wear  my  coxcomb.  —  How  now ,  nuncle !  *  Would  I 
had  two  poxcombs,  and  two  daughters! 
Lear,     Why,  my  boy? 

Fool.  If  I  gave  them  all  my  living,  ^  I  'd  keep  my 
coxcombs  myself.  There  's  mine;  beg  another  of  thy 
daughters. 

Lear,     Take  heed,  sirrah;  the  whip. 
Fool,    Truth  's  a  doff  must  to  kennel:  he  must  be  whip- 
ped out,  when  the  lady  brach  ®  may   stand  by   the  fire  and 
stink. 

Lear,     A  pestilent  gall  to  me. 

Fool,     Sirrah,  I  '11  teach  thee  a  speech. 

Lear.     Do. 

Fool.    Mark  it,  nuncle.  — 

Have  more  than  thou  showest. 
Speak  less  than  thou  knowest, 
Lend  less  than  thou  owest, 
Ride  more  than  thou  goest. 
Learn  more  than  thou  trowest,'' 
Set®  less  than  thou  thro  west; 


1.  Earnest,  money  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confirming  a  contract. 

2.  An,  contraction  of  and  if,  or  for 
if  alone. 

3.  On*s,  for  of  his.  On  is  still  fre- 
quently used  for  of  in  low  language. 

4.  Nuncle,  a  corruption  of  mine 
uncle,  as  the  fool  familiarly  addresses 
Lear. 


5.  Living  formerly  signified  estate, 
or  property.  In  this  sense  the  benefice 
of  a  clergyman  is  now  so  called. 

6.  Brach,  a  bitch  of  the  hontiDg 
kind. 

7.  To  trow,  to  believe,  to  imagine, 
to  conceive.    Obsolete. 

8.  To  set,  to  stake  at  play. 
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Leave  thy  drink  and  thy  whore, 
And  keep  in-a-door, 
And  thou  shalt  have  more 
Than  two  tens  to  a  score. 
Lear.    This  is  nothings  fool. 

Fool.  Then,  't  is  like  the  breath  of  an  unfee'd  lawyer ; 
you  gave  me  nothing  for  *t  Can  you  make  no  use  of  no- 
thing;  nuncle? 

Lear,  Why,  no,  boy;  nothing  can  be  made  out  of 
nothing. 

Fool,    Pr'ythee,  tell  him,   so  much  the  rent  of  his  land' 
comes  to:  he  will  not  believe  a  fool. 
Lear,     A  bitter  fool! 

Fool,    Dost  thou  know  the  difference,  my  boy,  between 
a  bitter  fool  and  a  sweet  one? 
Lear,    No,  lad;  teach  me. 
Fooh    That  lord,  that  counselled  thee 
To  give  away  thy  land. 
Come  place  him  here  by  me; 

Do  tnou  for  him  stand: 
The  sweet  and  bitter  fool 
Will  presently  appear; 
The  one  in  motley  *  here. 
The  other  found  out  there. 
Lear.    Dost  thou  call  me  fool,  boy? 
Fool,    All  thy  other  titles  thou  hast  given  away,  that 
thou  wast  bom  with. 

KeinJt.  This  is  not  altogether  fool,  my  lord. 
Fool.  No,  'faith;  lords  and  great  men  will  not  let  me: 
if  I  had  a  monopoly  out,  they  would  have  part  on  't,*  and 
loads  too:  they  will  not  let  me  have  all  fool  to  myself:  they 
'U  be  snatching.  —  Give  me  an  egg,  nuncle,  and  I  '11  give 
thee  two  crowns. 

Lear.    What  two  crowns,  shall  they  be? 

FooL     Why,  after  I  have  cut  the  egg  i'  the  middle, 

and  eat  up  the  meat,  the  two  crowns  of  the   egg.    When 

thou  clovest  thy  crown  i'  the  middle,  and  gavest  away  both 

parts,  thou  borest  thine  ass  on  thy  back  o'er  the  dirt:  thou 


1.  Motley,  of  various  colours;  allud- 
'mg  to  the  fool's  clothes. 

2.  A  satire  oo  the  gross  abuses  of 
moaopolies  al  tbat  time,  and  tbe  cor- 


mption  and  avarictf  of  tk;  coortUvs^ 
who  comaoaly  went  shares  wHh  ib« 
^teotee. 
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hadst  little  wit  in  thy  bald  crown,  when  thou  gavest  thy 
golden  one  away.  If  I  speak  like  myself  in  this,  let  lum 
be  whipped  that  first  finds  it  so. 

Fools  had  ne^er  less  grace  in  a  year;         [Singing. 

For  wise  men  are  groum  foppish;  * 
And  know^  not  how  their  wits  to  wear. 
Their  manners  are  so  apish. 
Lear.    When   were   you   wont  to   be    so   full  of  songa^ 
sirrah  ? 

Fool.  I  have  used  it,  nuncle,  ever  since  thou  madesl 
thy  daughters  thy  mothers:  for,  when  thou  gavest  them  the 
rod  and  putt'st  down  thine  own  breeches, 

.  Then  they  for  sudden  joy  did  weep,  [Singing. 

And  I  for  sorrow  sung, 
That  such  a  king  should  play  bo-peep,^ 
And  go  the  fools  among. 
Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  keep  a  school -master   that  can  teach  thy 
fool  to  lie :  I  would  min  learn  to  lie. 

Lear,  An  you  lie,  sirrah,  we  '11  have  you  whipped. 
Fool.  I  marvel,  what  kin  thou  and  thy  daughters  are: 
they  '11  have  me  whipped  for  speaking  true,  thou  It  have 
me  whipped  for  lying;  and  sometimes  I  am  whipped  for 
holding  my  peace.  I  had  rather  be  any  Icind  o'  thmg  than 
a  fool;  and  yet  I  would  not  be  thee,  nuncle:  thou  hast  pared 
thy  wit  o'  both  sides,  and  left  nothing  i'  the  middle.  Here 
comes  one  o'  the  parings. 

Enter  GONERIL. 

Lear,  How  now,  daughter!  what  makes  that  frontlet  on?' 
Methinks,  you  are  too  much  of  late  i'  the  frown. 

FooL  Thou  wast  a  pretty  fellow,  when  thou  hadst  no 
need  to  care  for  her  frowning;  now  thou  art  an  O  without 
a  figure.  I  am  better  than  thpu  art  now:  I  am  a  fool; 
thou  art  nothing.  —   Yes,  forsooth,  I  will  hold  my  tongue! 


1.  There  never  was  a  time  when' fools 
were  less  in  favour;  and  the  reason 
is,  they  never  were  so  little  wanted, 
for  wise  men  now   supply   their  place. 

2.  Bo'peep  means  cMlfVs  play:  The 
]ookin{?  out  from  behind  some  object, 
and    drawings    back   as    if    frightened, 

crying  at  the  same   time,   ho-peep,   to  j  we  should  now  use  the  verb,  to  do. 
amuse  little  children.  i 


3.  A  frontlet  was  a  forehead-cloth, 
used  formerly  by  ladies  at  night,  to 
render  that  part  smooth.  Lear,  prob- 
ably, means  to  say  that  Goneril's  brow 
was  as  completely  covered  by  a  frown 
as  it  would  be  by  a  frontlet.  —  To 
make  was  formerlv   often  used   where 
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o  jour  face  [To  GOK.]  bids  rae,  though  you  say   nothing. 
K 

He   that  keeps  nor  crust  nor  cruni, 
Weai^  of  all;  shall  want  some.  — 
liat  's  a  shealed  peascod.* 

OoneriL    Not  only^  Sir,  this  your  all-Iicens'd  fooU 
Jut  other  of  your  insolent  retinue 

o  hourly  carp  and  quarrel;  breaking  forth 
n  rank  and  not-to-be-endiu-ed  riots.     Sir, 
\  had  thought,  by  makiiig  this  well  known  unto  you,  . 
o  have  found  a  safe  redress^  but  now  grow  fearfid, 
iy  what  yourself  too  late  have  spoke  and  done, 
riiat  you  protect  this  eonrse,  ancl  put  it  on, 
iy  your  allowance;^  which  if  you  should^  the  fault 
Would  not  'scape  censure,  nor  the  redi^esses  sleep, 
Which,  in  the  tender  of  a  wholesome  weal,^ 
Hight  in  their  working  do  you  that  offence, 
Which  else  were  shame,  that  then  necessity 
Will  can  diBcreet  proceeding. 

Fool     For  you  trow,  nuncle, 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  ao  long, 
That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young. 
o,  out  went  the  candle^  and  we  were  left  darkling.* 
Lear.    Are  you  oui*  daughter? 

Gtm,     1    would  J   you    would   make  use    of  your   good 

wisdom, 
Wlfiereof  I  know  you  are  fraught,  and  put  away 
These  dispositions,  which  of  late  transform  you 
^'rora  what  you  rightly  are- 

Fool.    May  not  an  ass  know   when  the  cart   draws  the 

horse?  — 
Whoop,  Jug!  I  love  thee. 

Lear^    Does  any  hei*©  know  me?  —  This  is  liot  Lear: 


1,  i  f,  ft  mere  husk,  whTch  eiintaiDs 
oothinf?,  Tb'^  oTit^ide  of  a  king  nnnains^ 
||}at  all  tbf!  intrinsic  parts  ni:'  royalty 
in^  ^i\mx  be  bas  notbing  to  give.  Tii 
f/wa£,  (ir  .'^hnk^  i»  to  shell. 

2*  And  eueourniJfe  it  by  your  nppo- 

3*  \Vhii*l»,  if  applied,  us  is  nei^efisar^^ 


iti  order  to  restore  a  wholesome  staCo 
of  tbtrj^s. 

4.  Tills  tine  k  notbini^  bill  a  fag 
eod  of  Jill  old  soog,  ad(i«;d  by  the  fool 
to  keep  uj*  bis  cliai'acler  for  «tt<jring 
nonsf^QSC^  aod  at  iM  i^aiue  \lii\ts  i» 
take  oir  iht  iiharfi  e^^e  of  hi:s  former 
speerh. 
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Does  Lear  walk  thus?  speak  thus?  Where  are  his 
Either  his  notion  weakens,  his  discemings 
Are  lethargied. —  Ha!  waking?  't  is  not  so.  — 
Who  is  it  that  can  tell  me  who  I  am?  — 
FooL    Lear's  shadow? 

Lear.     I    would   learn  that;   for,  by  the  marks  of  sov- 
ereignty, 
Kjiowledge,  and  reason, 
I  should  be  false  persuaded  I  had  daughters.^ 

Fool,    Which*  they  will  make  an  obedient  father. 

fjeao'.    Your  name,  fair  gentlewoman? 

Qonertl.    This  admiration,  Sir,  is  much  o'  the  favoirf^ 
Of  other  your  new  pranks.    I  do  beseech  you 
To  understand  my  purposes  aright, 
As  you  are  old  ana  reverend,  should  be  wise. 
Here  do  you  keep  a  hundred  knights  and  squires; 
Men  so  (usorder'd,  so  debauch'd  and  bold,  | 

That  this  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners, 
Show's*  like  a  riotous  inn:  epicurism  and  lust 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern,  or  a  brothel. 
Than  a  graced  palace.    The  shame  itself  doth  speak 
For  instant  remedy:  be,  then,  desir'd 
By  her,  that  else  will  take  the  thing  she  begs, 
A  little  to  disquantity*  your  train; 
And  the  remainder,  that  shall  still  depend,^ 
To  be  such  men  as  may  besort  your  age. 
Which  know  themselves  and  you. 

Lear,  Darkness  and  devils!  - 

Saddle  my  horses;  call  my  train  together.  — 
Degenerate  bastard!  I  '11  not  trouble  thee: 
Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter. 

Oon.    You  strike  my  people ;  and  your  disordered  rabl 
Make  servants  of  their  betters. 


1.  Were  I  to  jndge  by  the  marks  of 
sovereignty,  of  knowledge,  or  reason, 
I  should  be  induced  to  think  I  had 
daughters,  yet  that  must  be  a  false 
persuasion. 

2.  Which  is  on  this  occasion  used 
with  two  deviations  from  present 
language.  It  is  referred,  contrary  to 
the  2;ules  of  grammarians,  to  the  pronoun 


/,  and  is ,  employed ,  according  to 
mode  now  obsolete,  for  whom,  the  i 
cusative  case  of  who. 

3.  ?'.  e.  of  the  complexion   of  otlH 
of  your  &c. 

4.  Shows,  looks. 

5.  To  disquantity,  to  diminish.   9 
used. 

6.  Depend,  continue  in  service. 
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Enter  ALBANY. 

Lear.   Woe,  that  too  late  repents,''  —  O,  Sir!  [To Alb.] 

are  you  come? 
Is  it  your  will?  Speak,  Sir.  —  Prepare  my  horses. 
Ingratitude,  thou  marble-hearted  fiend, 
More  hideous,  when  thou  show'st  thee  in  a  child, 
Than  the  sea-monster !  ^ 

Alhcmy,  Pray,  Sir,  be  patient. 

Lear.    Detested  kite!  thou  liest:  .    \To  Goneril. 

My  trai     are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts. 
That  all  particulars  of  duty  know, 
And  in  the  most  exact  regard  support 
The  worships  of  their  name.*  —  O,  most  small  fault ! 
How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cofdelia  show. 
Which,  like  an  engine,^  wrench'd  my  frame  of  nature 
From  the  fix'd  place,  drew  from  my  heart  all  love, 
And  added  to  the  ffall.     O  Lear,  Lear,  Lear! 
Beat  at  this  gate,  that  let  thy  folly  in,       [Striking  his  head. 
And  thy  dear  ludgment  out!  —  Go,  go,  my  people. 

Alb.    My  lord,  I  am  guiltless,  as  I  am  ignorant 
Of  what  hath  mov'd  you. 

Lear,  It  may  be  so,  my  lord.  — 

Hear,  nature,  hear;  dear  goddess,  hear! 
Suspend  thy  purpose,  if  thou  didst  intend 
To  make  tnis  creature  fruitful! 
Into  her  womb  convey  sterility! 
Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase ; 
And  iGrom  her  derogate*  l5bdy  never  spring 
A  babe  to  honour  her!  If  she  must  teem. 
Create  her  child  of  spleen;  that  it  may  live. 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatur'd  torment  to  her!* 
Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth; 
With  cadent  tears*  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks; 
Turn  all  her  mother's  pains,  and  benefits,'' 


1.  Mr.  Upton  observes,  that  the  sea- 
monster  is  the  hippopotamus  y  the  hie- 
roglyphical  symbol  of  impiety  and 
iogrratitude. 

2.  And  in  every  respect  maintain 
most  exactly  the  dignity  of  him  whom 
they  serve. 

o.  By  an  engine  is  meant  the  instru- 
ment of  torture  called  the  rack. 


4.  Derogate,  degraded,  blasted. 

5.  And  be  a  mischievous,  unnatural 
torment  to  her.  Disnatured  is  not  in 
use. 

6.  Cadent  tears^  falling  tears. 

7.  Turn  all  her  maternal  cares  and 
good  offices.  , 
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To  laughter  and  contempt;  that  she  may  feel 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 

To  have  a  thankless  child!  —  Away!  away!  [Ex\ 

Albany,  Now,  gods  that  we  adore,  whereof  comes  tlis 
Gonertl.    Never  afflict  yourself  to  know  the  cause; 

But  let  his  disposition  have  that  scope 

That  dotage  gives  it. 

Re-enter  LEAR. 

Lear.    What!  fifty  of  my  followers,  at  a  clap, 
Within  a  fortnight? 

Alb,  What  's  the  matter,  Sir? 

Lear.    I  '11  tell  thee.  —  Life  and  death!  [To  GoBBiL 
I  am  ashamed. 
That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus: 
That  these  hot  tears,  which,  break  from  me  perforce, 
Should  make  thee  worth  them.    Blasts  and  fogs  upon  the 
Th'untented  woundings*  of  a  father's  curse 
Pierce  every  sense  about  thee!  —  Old  fond*  eyes, 
Beweep  this  cause  again,  I  '11  pluck  you  out. 
And  cast  you,  with  the  waters  that  you  lose,^ 
To  temper  clay.  —  Ha! 
Let  it  be  so:  —  I  have  another  daughter, 
Who,  I  am  sure,  is  kind  and  comfortable: 
When  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 
She  '11  flay  thy  wolfish  visage.     Thou  shalt  find, 
That  I  '11  resume  the  shape,  which  thou  dost  think 
I  have  cast  off  for  ever. 

[Exeunt  Lear,  Kent,  and  Attendi 

Gon.     Do  you  mark  that,  my  lord? 

Alb.     I  cannot  be  so  partial,  Goneril, 
To  the  great  love  I  bear  you,  — 

Gon.    Pray  you,  content.  —  What,  Oswald,  ho! 
You,  Sir,  more  knave  than  fool,  after  your  master. 

[To  the  1 

FooL     Nuncle  Lear,  nuncle  Lear!  tarry,    and  take 
fool  with  thee. 


1.  Untented  woundings,  unsearchable 
wounds  —  wounds  too  deep  to  be  probed. 
—  A  tent  is  a  roll  of  lint  put  into 
a  sore. 


2.  Fond ,    foolish.      See    not 
page  12. 

3.  i.  €.  that  you  discharge. 
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A  foxj  when  one  lias  caught  her. 
And  such  a  dauf]^hter^ 
Should  sure  to  the  slaughter^ 
If  my  cap  would  buy  a  halter; 
Ho  the  fool  follows  after,  [ExiL 

Goneril.  Thia  man  hath  had  good  counsel,  —  A  hundred 

knights! 
T  is  politic,  and  safe,  to  let  him  keep 
At  point*  a  hundred  knights:  yes,  that  on  every  dreara, 
Eacli  buz  J  each  fancy^  eacli  complaint,  dislike^ 
He  may  enguard  his  dotage  with  their  powers^ 
And  hold  our  bves  in  niercy.^  —  Oswald,  I  say!  — 
Albany ^    Well,  you  may  fear  too  far, 
Gmi~  Safer  than  trust  too  far. 

Let  rae  still  take  away  the  harms  I  fear, 
Not  fear  stilP  to  be  taken:  I  know  Mb  heart- 
What  he  hath  utter'd  I  have  writ  my  sister: 
If  she  sustain  him  and  his  hundred  knight Sj 
"when  I  have  show'd  th'  unfitnesB,  —  how  uow^  Oswald! 

Re,-Bnipr  OSWALD. 

What,  have  you  writ  that  letter  to  ray  sister? 

Oswald,     Ay,  Madam.' 

Oon.    Take  you  some  company,  and  away  to  horse: 
Inform  her  full  of  ray  particular  fear; 
And  tliereto  add  such  reasons  of  your  own, 
As  may  compact  it  more.*     Get  you  gone. 
And  hasten  your  return,  [E^l  Osw.l  No,  no,  my  lord, 
This  milky  gentleness,  and  course  of  yours, 
Though  I  condemn  not,  yet,  under  pardon^ 
Yon  are  much  more  attask^d***  for  want  of  wisdom. 
Than  prais'd  for  harmful  mildness. 

Alb>    How  fai'  your  eyes  may  pierce,  I  cannot  tell: 
Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what  *b  welL 

Gon.    Nay,  then  — 

Alh.    Well,  well;  the  event.  [JSuewnl. 


1.  At  poinU  campleU^ly  armed ^  and 
i^nng^qiientlY  i^eady  at  afi[M»ititnie«iC  or 
enmniand  iiti  the  sligbtftsC  iiotirt;. 

2.  1ft  Ttteraj^  at  hia  pleasure ,  —  to 
do  utidt  he  tikes  with. 


3,  Still f  continually,  eviT.    See  ntite 
4,  nape  8. 

4.  ks  may  make  a  consistent  ucctmnt. 
b*  Tf»  ix/  at  taA,  is  to  be  Jisible  to 

repreliensimi  und  irorrcctlon* 
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SCENE  V. 
Court  before  the  same. 
Enter  LEAR,  KENT  and  fooL, 

Lear.  Go  you  before  to  Gloster  with  these  letters. 
Acquaint  my  daughter  no  farther  with  any  thing  you  know,' 
than  comes  from  ner  demand  out  of  the  letter.  If  your  di- 
ligence be  not  speedy,  I  shall  be  there  before  you.* 

Kent,  I  will  not  sleep,  my  lord,  till  I  have  delivered 
your  letter.  [JSrA 

FooL  If  a  man's  brains  were  in  's  heels,  were  't  not  in 
danger  of  kibes  ?^ 

Lear.     Ay,  boy. 

Then,  I  pr'ythee,  be  merry;  thy  wit  shall  not  go 


Fool. 
slipped. 
Lear. 
FooL 


Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Shalt  see,  thy  other  daughter  will  use  thee  kindly;' 
for  though"  she  *s  as  like  this,  as  a  crao*    is  like  an  apple, 
yet  I  can  tell  what  I  can  tell. 
Lear.     What  canst  tell,  boy? 

FooL  She  will  taste  as  like  this,  as  a  crab  does  to  a 
crab.  Thou  canst  tell  why  one's  nose  stands  i'  the  middle 
on  's  face.^ 

Lear,   xNo. 

FooL    Why;  to  keep  one's  eyes   of  .either  side's  nose;* 
that  what  a  man  cannot  smell  out,  he  may  spy  into. 
Lear.     I  did  her  wrong.  — "^ 

Canst  tell  how  an  oyster  makes  his  shell? 
No. 
Nor  I  neither;  but  I  can  tell   why   a  snail  has  a 


FooL 
Lear, 
'  FooL 
house. 

Lear. 
FooL 


Why? 

Why,  to  put  his  head  in ;  not  to  give  it  away  to 
his  daughters,  and  leave  his  horns  without  a  case. 

Lear.    I  will  forget  my  nature.  —  So  kind  a  father!  — 
Be  my  horses  ready? 


1.  The  town  of  Gloucester  is  meant. 

2.  Kibcy  an  ulcerated  chilblain. 

3.  Kindly  has  here  two  senses:  it 
means  affectionately,  and  after  her  na- 
ture, or  kind. 


4.  Crab,  a   wild   apple,  of  a  soor 
taste. 

5.  t.  e.  in  the  middle  of  on^s  face. 

6.  I.  e.  on  either  side  of  <me*J  oose 

7.  He  is  musings  on  Cordelia. 
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FooL    Tliy  asses  are  gone  ^bout  'em.    The  reason  why 
the   seven  stars  are  no  more  than  seven  is  a  pretty  reason. 
Lear.    Because  they  are  not  eight? 
FooL    Yes,  indeed.    Thou  wouldest  make  a  good  fool. 
Lear.    To  take   it   again   perforce!*  -^^^JJIonster   ingra- 
1   titude! 

3  Fool.    If  thou  wert  my  fool,  nuncle,  1  'd  have  thee  beaten 

?    for  being  old  before  thy  time. 
Lear.     How  's  that? 

Fool.    Thou  shouldst  not  have  been  old  before  thou  hadst 
been  wise. 

Lear.    O,  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,   sweet   heaven! 
Keep  me  in  temper:  I  would  not  be  mad!  — 

Enter  GeQtleman. 

How  now!  Are  the  horses  ready? 
Gentleman,    Ready,  my  lord. 
Lear.     Come,  boy. 
^ooL     She  that  ''s   a  maid  now,  and  laughs  at  my  de- 
parture. 
Shall  not  be  a  maid  long,  unless  things  be  cut  shorter. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  11. 

SCENE  I.  —  A  Court  within  the  Castle  of  the  Eabl  o/ 

Gloster. 

Enter  EDMUND  and  CURAJV,  meeting. 

Edmtmd.     Save  thee,*  Curan. 

Curan,  And  you.  Sir.  I  have  been  with  your  father,  and 
eiven  him  notice,  that  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  Regan  his 
duchess,  will  be  here  with  him  to-night. 
*  Edm.    How  comes  that? 

Our.  Nay,  I  know  not.  You  have  heard  of  the  news 
abroad?  I  mean,  the  whispered  ones,  for  they  are  yet  but 
ear-kissing  arguments. 

Edm.    Not  I:  pray  you,  what  are  they? 


1.  He  is   meditating  the  resumption  i  of  that  moiety  of  the  kin§^dom  which 

I  he  had  ^ven  ta  Goneril- 
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OuraTL  Have  you  heard  of  no  likely  warti  toward,'  'tirai 

the  dukes  of  Cornwall  and  Albany  V 
Ediiiwiul,     Nut  a  M-^ord, 
Out,    You  may  do,  then,  in  time.    Fare  you  well,  Sir. 

Edm.    The  duke  be  here  to-niglitV  The  better!  Best! 
This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  busiiiesa 
My  father  hath  set  guard  to  take  my  brother; 
And  I  have  one  tiling^  of  a  queazy  question,^ 
Which  I  must  act.  —  BriefnesB,  and  fortune^  work!  — 
Brother  J  a  word;  —  descend:  —  brother^  I  &ay^ 

KidBT  ElUGAR. 

My  fatter  watches*  —  O  Sir!  fly  this  place; 
Intelligence  is  given  where  you  are  hid: 
You  have  now  the  good  advantage  of  the  night.  — 
Have  you  not  spoken  "gainst  the  duke  of  Cornwall? 
He  'b  coming  hither;  now,  i'  the  night,  'i  the  haste^ 
And  Hegan  with  him:  have  you  nothing  said 
Upon  his  party  'gainst  the  duke  of  Albany*?^ 
Auvise  yourself.* 

Edgar.  I  am  sure  on  't^  not  a  word. 

Edm.     I  hear  mv  father  coming.  —  Pardon  ine; 
In  cunning,  I  must  draw  my  sword  upon  you: 
Draw:  seem  to  defend  yourself'     Now  quit^  you  well. 
Yield:  —  com^  before  my  father;  —  Light,  ho!  here!  — 
Fly,  brother;  —  Torches!  torches!  —  80,  farewell. 

[Exit  Edgab. 
dome  blood  drawn  on  me  would  beget  opinion 

[Wou'tids  his  «ri>** 
Of  my  more  fierce  endeavour:  I  have  seen  drunkards 
Do  more  than  this  in  sport.   —  Father  I  father ! 
Stop,  stop!  No  heJpV 


EitteT  GLOSTER,  and  Servants  with  Tordies. 

Oloster.    Now,  Edmund,  where  's  the  villain? 

Edm.     Here  stood  he  in  the  dark,  his  sharp  sword  out. 


1 


1.   TGwardj  near*  iit  liiiml. 

2-  Qu Bazy^  deUvaU^  requiring  to  bo 
liamlled  nicdif:  J  hJive  samethiog  to  do 
wbkb  rtijuires  th<^    nioiJt  delicate  ireaL- 


3.  i.e.  in  favour  of  CoruwaU,  Jj^aiiul 
the  duke  nt'  Alljttwy. 

4.  L  e*    consider^  reeoJJect    ^oorfetT* 

5.  Quitj  for  acquit. 
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Humbling  of  wicked  chiu-ms^  conjuring  the  moon 
jTo  stand  auspicious  misti'ess.  — 

Cficsier,  But  where  is  he? 

Edmund,     Look,  BiTj  I  bleed* 

Glos.  Where  is  thc^  villain,  Edmund? 

Edm.     Fled   thia   way,  Sii%      When    by    no   means    he 

could  — 
Glos.    Pursue  him,  ho!  —  Go  after.  —  [Exit  Serv,]  By 

no  means  what? 
Edm,     Persuade  me  tu  the  murder  of  your  lordship ; 
ut  that  I  told  him,  the  revenging  gods 
jainst  p^irricides  did  all  their  thunders  bend; 
ke,  with  how  manifold  and  strong  a  bond 
e  child  was  bound  to  the  father;  —  Sir,  in  fine, 
eeing  how  loathly  opposite  I  stood 
^"0  his  unnatural  purpose,  in  fell*  motion, 
^ith  his  prepared  sword  lie  charges  home^ 
Ty  improvided  body,  lauc^d  mine  arm: 
ut  when^  he  saw  ray  best  alarum'd  spirits, 
old  in  the  quarrel's  right,  rous'd  to  th'  encounter, 
>r  whether  gaated*  by  the  noise  I  made, 
Tull  suddenly  he  fled. 

Glos.  Let  him  fly  far: 

Sot  in  this  land  shall  he  remain  uncaught; 
And  found  —  dispatch,^  —  The  noble  duke  my  master, 
Sly  worthy  arch*  and  patron,  comes  to-night: 
ly  his  authority  I  will  proclahn  it, 
nat  he  which  finds  him  shall  deserve  our  thanks, 
bringing  the  murderous  coward  to  the  stake; 
ie  that  conceals  him,  death, 

Edm,     When  I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intent, 
And  found  him  pight^  to  do  it^  with  curst^  speech 
[  threaten' d  to  discover  Mm:  he  replied, 
'^hou  unpossesaing  bastard!  dost  thou  think, 


1.  Fdif  savage,  bloudy. 

2.  Ti>  cbitrge  hfrniB^  is  to  charge  with 
fuU   Ibrcp;   to  lhniE3l  kome\  to   thrust 

|be  sword  thrnugb  up  la  ihe   hiU:  the 
;pressioii  h  oUl'u  qschI  fl|t;;ut'ativelv. 

3.  This  uihen  i&  per!iupK   a    mUiirint 
ibr  whir^  or  wheiher. 

4.  Gamd,  rrighied. 


5*  h  «.  Aud  when  lie  is  fouod  — 
tu  death  with  bim  at  amc. 

6,  Arckt  chieX;  a  word  now  rmly 
used  111  cnuipusittoii,  &$  arch-angd^ 
arch-duke. 

1.  Pight  is  tlie  old  pretent  and  part* 
pass,  of  lo  pUchi  t  e.  fixed ,  settled, 
detei'iniued. 

S,  CurH,  harsh,  bitter. 
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If  1  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  repoBal 

Of  any  trustj  rirtue,  or  worthy  in  the6 

Make  thy  words  faith 'd?  *  No :  what  I  should  deny, 

(As  this  I  wotdd;  ay,  though  thou  didst  produce 

My  very  character)^  I  'd  turn  it  all 

To  thy  auggestioHj  plot,  and  damned  practice: 

And  thou  must  make  a  duLlard  of  the  world, 

If  they  not  thought  the  proiits  of  my  death 

Were  very  pregnant  ana  potential  spurs  ^ 

To  make  thee  seek  it/' 

Olosti^.  0  strong  and  fastened  villain!* 

Would  he  deny  his  letter?  —  I  never  got  him 

[Tucket  withm. 
Hark  I  the  duke's  trumpets.     1  know  not  why  he    comes.  — 
All  ports  1  11  har;  the  villain  shall  not  'scape  ^ 
Tlie  duke  must  grant  me  that :  besides^  his  picture 
I  will  send  far  and  near,  that  all  the  kingdom 
May  have  due  note  of  him;  and  of  my  land^ 
Loyal  and  natural  boy^  I  '11  work  the  means 
To  make  thee  capable.^ 

BiiUr  CORMW.U.L,  RI^G.AJ^,  and  AUendaols. 

Cor^iwall.  How  now,  my  noble  friend !  since  I  came  Mthef, 
(Which  I  can  call  but  now)  I  have  heard  strange  news, 

Iieyan.     If  it  be  truCj  all  vengeance  comes  too  shor^  -^ 
Which  can  jpursue  th'  offender.     How  dostj  my  lord? 

Ghs^     O,  Madam !  my  old  heart  is  crack 'd^  it  's  crackl 

Eeg.     What!  did  ray  fathers  godson  seek  your  Ufe? 
He  whom  my  father  nam'd?  your  Edgar? 

Qlos^     Oj  lady,  lady!  sharae  would  have  it  tid* 

Reg.     Was  he  not  companion  with  the  riotous  knights 
That  tend  upon  my  father? 

Gios.     1  know  not,  Madam:  't  is  too  bad,  too  bad.  — ; 

Edmund.     Yes,  Madam,  he  was  of  that  consort. 

Reg.     No  marvel,  then,  though  he  were  ill  affected; 
'T  is  they  have  put  him  on  the  old  man*B  death. 
To  have  th^  expense  and  waste  of  his  revemaes. 
I  have  this  present  evening  from  my  sister     * 

Been  well  informed  of  them;  and  with  such  cautions,         ij 

f 

—  .  J 


1.   ifaUh'd,  believed. 
3.  8pu.rtf  lacltemetib. 


4.  0  datcrinined   nod  fixed  ^ilbiot 

5,  I,  €-    cfljiable  of  succeed iog  to  mj 
iiiDd. 


ACT  n,  so,  I. 


if  they  coiiie  to  sojourn  at  my  houae^ 

not  be  there. 

Cornwall     Nor  I^  assure  thee.  Regan.  — 
d,  I  hear  that  you  have  shown  your  father 
child-like  ofiice. 
I     Edmund.  T  was  my  duty,  Sir* 

I     Gloster,     He  did  bewray  his  practice  , '  and  received 
5.B  hurt  you  see^  striving  to  apprehend  him^ 

Cm^n.    Is  he  pursued '/ 

Glos.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Cm-ifi.     If  he  be  takeUj  he  shall  never  more 
'  fear'd  of  doing  harm:  make  your  own  purposCj 
^  in  my  streu^h  you  please;^  —  For  you^  Edmund, 
a.oae  virtue  ana  obedience  doth  this  instant 

much  commend  itself^  you  shall  be  ours: 
tures  of  such  deep  trust  we  shaU  much  need; 
IX  w©  first   seize  on. 

Edm.  I  shall  serve  you^  Sir, 

aly,  however  else. 

Glos.  For  him  I  thank  your  grace* 

Com.     You  know  not  why  we  came  to  visit  you. 

Beg,     Thus  out  of  season,  threading  dark-ey  a  night 
kiasiuns^  noble  Gloster,  of  some  poize/ 
herein  we  must  have  use  of  your  advice. 
LT  father  he  hath  writ^  so  hath  our  sister, 
\  differences,  which  I  best  thought  it  fit 
!  answer  from  our  home:*  the  several  messengers 
bm  hence  attend  despatch.     Our  good  old  friend, 
vj  comforts  to  your  bosom,  and  bestow 
pur  needful  counsel  to  our  business^ 
tich  craves  the  instant  use. 

Glos,  I  serve  you,  Madam, 

mr  graces  are  right  welcome.  {^Exmmt^ 


i.  L  e.  betrovt  discf^v^v  his  practiec. 

tdfce  19  always  useil  by  Shaksipfare 

in$idiim$   mUchiff.      See    nolo  4, 

4  e.  form  your  own  plan^,  and 


in   tfii;   exccutton   oF  theni   make  what 
use  ynD  please  oF  my  power. 

^.' Poize,  weight,  niomi-nt 

4.  i  «,  away  From  home,  ebewhen^. 


Lc^. 
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SCENE  n.    Before  Gloster's  Castle. 

Enter  KENT  and  OSWALD,  severally. 

Oswald,  Good  dawning  to  thee,  friend :  art  o£  this  hoiwe? 

Kent     Ay. 

Osw.  Where  may  we  set  our  horses? 

Kent 

Osw, 

Kent 

Osw, 

Kent 


I  know   thee  not 


r  the  mire 

Pr'ythee,  if  thou  love  me,  tell  me. 
I  love  thee  not. 

Why,  then  I  care  not  for  thee. 
If  1  had  thee  in  Lipsbury  pinfold,*  I  would  make 
thee  care  for  me. 

Osw.    Why  dost  thou  use  me  thus? 

Kent,    Fellow,  I  know  thee. 

Osw.    What  dost  thou  know  me  for? 

Kent  A  knave,  a  rascal,  an  eater  of  broken  meats;  a 
base,  proud,  shallow,  beggarly,  three-suited,  hundred-pound,' 
filthy,  worsted-stocking  knave;  a  lily-liver'd,'  action-takine 
knave;*  a  whoreson  glass-gazing,*  superserviceable,  finical 
rogue ;  one  trunk-inheriting  slave ;  *  one  that  wouldest  be  a 
bawd,  in  way  of  good  service,  and  art  nothing  but  the  com- 
position of  a  knave,  beggar,  coward,  pandar,  and  the  son 
and  heir  of  a  mongrel  bitch :  one  whom  I  will  beat  into  cla- 
morous whining,  if  thou  deniest  the  least  syllable  of  thy 
addition.  '^ 

Osw.  Why,  what  a  monstrous  fellow  art  thou,  thus  to 
rail  on  *  one,  that  is  neither  known  of  thee,  nor  knows  thee. 

Kent.  What  a  brazen-faced  varlet  art  thou  to  deny  thou 
knowest  me.  It  is  two  days  since  I  tripped  up  thy  heels, 
and  beat  thee,  before  the  king?  Draw,  you  rogue;  for, 
though  it  be  night,  yet  the  moon  shines:  I  '11  make  a  sop' 


1.  A  pinfold,  is  a  place  in  which 
beasts  are  confined. 

2.  This  term  hundred-pound,  from 
various  quotations  cited  by  the  com- 
mentators, seems  to  have  been  used  as 
an  epithet  of  reproach. 

3.  Lily-livcr'd  ,  white-livered ,  cow- 
ardly. 

4.  i.  e.  a  fellow,  who,  if  you  beat 
him ,  would  brinp  an  action  for  the 
assault,  because  the  courage  fails  him 
to  oppose  himself  like  a  nun. 


5.  I.  e.  who  employs  his  time  be- 
fore the  looking-glass.    . 

6.  i.  €.  who  possesses  but  one  tmnk 
in  the  world;  whose  whole  worldly 
effects  are  contained  in  one  tronk. 

7.  Addition,  titles. 

8.  We  should  now  say,  to  rail  flt 

9.  A  sop  is  anything  steeped  into  liquor, 
commonly  to  be  eaten;  i.  e.  Kent  wifl 
beat  him  to  such  a  jelly  that  he  sbaU 
appear  like  a  sop  steeped  in  the  i 
shine. 


ACT  II.  sc.  n. 
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o'  the  mootishine  of  you:  [Drawing  his  sword.^  Draw,  you 
whoreson  cullionly  ^  barbermonger,  draw. 

Oswald.  V  Away!  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  thee. 

Kent.  Draw,  you  rascal:  you  come  with  letters  against 
the  king,  and  take  Vanity, ^  the  puppet's  part,  against  the 
royalty  of  her  father.  Draw,  you  rogue,  or  I  '11  so  carbo- 
nado^ your  shanks:  —  draw,  you  rascal;  come    your  ways. 

Osw.    Help,  ho!  murder!  help! 

Kent.  ^Strike,  you  slave:  stand, gpogue,  stand;  you  neat* 
slave,  strike.  [Beating  him. 

Osw.    Help,  ho!  murder!  murder! 

Enter  CORNWALL,  REGAN,  GLOSTER,  EDMUND,  and  Servants. 

Edmund.     How  now!  What  's  the  matter? 

Kent  .With  you,*  goodman  boy,  if  you  please:  come 
I  '11  flesh  you;  come  on,  young  master. 

Gloster,    Weapons!  arms!  What  's  the  matter  here? 

Cornwall,     Keep  peace,  upon  your  lives: 
He  dies,  that  strikes  again.     What  is  the  matter? 

Regan.     The  messengers  from  Qur  sister  and  the  king. 

Corn.     What  is  your  difference?  speak. 

Osw,     I  am  scarce  in  breath,  my  lord. 

Kent.  No  marvel,  you  have  so  bestirred  your  valour. 
You  cowardly  rascal,  nature  disclaims  in  thee:  a  tailor  made 
thee. 

Com.    Thou  art  a  strange  fellow:  a  tailor  make  a  man? 

Kent.  Ay,  a  tailor,  Sir:  a  stone-cutter,  or  a  painter, 
could  not  have  made  him  so  ill,  though  they  had  been  but 
two  hours  at  the  trade. 

Corn.     Speak  yet,  how  grew  your  quarrel? 

Osio.     This  ancient  ruffian.  Sir,  whose  life  I -have  spar'd 
At  suit  of  his  grey  beard,  — 


1.  A  cullion  is  a  scoundrel,  a  meao 
wretch.  Cullionly,  scoundrelly,  mean, 
base. 

2.  Alluding  to  the  old  plays  called 
Moralities,  in  which  Vanity,  Iniquity, 
and  other  vices  were  personified. 

3.  To  carbonado,  to  cut,  or  back: 
a  carbonado  signifying  meat  cut  across 
to  be  broiled  upon  the  coals. 

4.  The  meaning  of  this  epithet  neat 
may  be    gathered   from  a   passage  in 

,  "Winter's  Talc",  Act  I.,  Sc.  2: 


**  —  Come,  captain. 
We  must  be  neat;  not  neat,  but  cleanly, 

captain ; 
And  yet  the  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the 

calf. 
Are  all  call'd  neat." 
5.  i.  e.  The .  matter  is  with  you ,  I 
will  deal  with  you;  goodman  boy  is 
an  ironical  mode  of  address;  /  * II  flesh 
you  means,  I  *11  give  you  a  first  lesson 
in  the  use  of  the  sword.  See  note  3, 
page  38. 

3* 
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Kent  Thou  whoreson  zed!  thou  tmneceaaaTy  letter!  — 
My  lord^  if  you  will  give  me  leaver  I  will  tread  thifl  uobolt- 
ed*  villain  into  mortar,  and  daub  the  wall  of  a  jakes-wi^ 
him.  —  Spare  my  grey  beai^d,  ,you  wagtail  ? 

Cornwall^     Peace^  sirrah! 
You  beastly  knave,  know  you  no  reverence? 

Kenf^     Yesj  Sir;  but  anger  hath  a  privileg"©* 

(Jorn^     Why  art  thou  angry? 

Kent.    That  eueh  a  slave  as  thiB  should  wear   a  sword^ 
Who  wears  no  ht)ne8ty.     Suqh  smiling  rogues  as  these^ 
Like  rats  J  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  at  wain. 
Which  are  too  IntrinBe  '^  t'  unloose ;  smooth  every  passion 
That  in  the  natures  of  their  lords  rebels; 
Bnng  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  their  colder  moods  j 
Renege,*  affirnij  and  turri  their  halcyon^  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  inaaterSj 
Knowing  nought^  like  dogs,  but  following.  — 
A  plague  upon  your  epileptic  visage!* 
Simle  you  my  speeche^^^  as  1  were  a  fool? 
Goose,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sarum  plain,* 
I  'd  drive  ye  cackling  home  to  Camelot.  ® 

Corn.     Wliat!  art  thou  mad,  old  fellow? 

Gloster.     How  feJl  you  out?*"  say  that. 

KmiL     No  contrarjes  hold  more  antipathy^ 
Than  I  and  such  a  knave* 

Corn,  Why  dost  thou  call  him  knave?  What  'a  hii 
offence  ? 

Kent.     His  countenance  likes  me  not  ** 

Gom^    No  more,  perchancej  does  mine,  nor  his,  nor  hem 


1.  Vnh<ilt€d  mortar  h  inorUr  made 
of  onsiihtd  I  line,  s^nd  I  he  re  IV)  re  lo 
break  the  lumjvs  it;  h  ne<'essQry  to 
ttftad  it  by  men  in  noodea  i^boe^. 
7'kis ,unboit{>d  vittatn,  h  tberel'ore  Um 
caarse  rascaL 

%  Jakes^  a  baek-bouse^  or  privy. 

3*  Intrinsc  For  intrinjtecate^  ^er- 
ple^edj  pnUriijletl.     Not  in  ase. 

4.  Reae^t^  to  disc^wn. 

5.  The  haUifoti  is  the  bird  olhenvise 
coUed  the  king  ~ fisher.  The  vu%ar 
optnlon  was,  tlmt  this  birtl,  if  fafio^ 
tipf  would  vary  i^ilh  the  wiod,  and  hy 


that  EEicttDS  show  froin  wlijcli    folui  it 
blew. 

6.  Meaning,  the  frii^fatetl  cwtttiiteutii^ 
of  a.  man  re^jdy  to  tall  into  a  fit 

7.  i.  c,  at  my  speeefaes. 

3.  Sali^httrtj  was  called  /V^ip  5^- 
rum  m  distmi-tiun  from  (Jid  Saturn,  a% 
aocient  borou^^h  two  milos  distant  froa 
the  Dew  city. 

9*  Camdvt  was  tb@  piaec  wfrere 
the  roTitancea  $ay  Ring  Arthur  )m^ 
his  court  in  the  We^t 

10.  To  Jail  ouly  to  quarr<;L 

11.  L  e.  pleMstjfi  me  not^  do«s  Mt 
please  me. 


ACT  n.  sc.  n. 
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J         '   Kent.     Sir,  't  is  my  occupation  to  be  plain: 
J     I  have  seen  better  faces  in  my  time, 
'1    Than  stands  on  any  shoulder  that  I  see 
Before  me  at  this  instant. 

Cornwall,  This  is  some  fellow, 

Who,  having  been  prais'd  for  bluntness,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness,  and  constrains  the  garb, 
'  Quite  from  his*  nature:  he  cannot  flatter,  he; 
,     An  honest  mind  and  plain,  —  he  must  speak  truth: 
An  they  will  take  it,  so ;  ^  if  not,  he  's  plain. 
These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plamness 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends. 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  ibservants,^ 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely.* 

Kent.     Sir,  in  good  sooth,*  in  sincere  verity, 
Under  th'  allowance  of  your  grand  aspect, 
Whose  influence,  like  the  wreath  of  radiant  fire 
On  flickering  Phoebus'  front,  — 

Corn.  What  meanest  by  this? 

Kent.     To  go  out  of  my  dialect,  which  you  discommend 
so  much.   I  know.  Sir,  I  am  no  flatterer:  he   that   beguiled 

fou  in  a  plain  accent  was  a  plain  knave ;  which,  for  my  part, 
will  not  be,  though  I  should  win  your  displeasure  to  entreat 
me  to  't.® 

Corn.     What  was  the  offence  you  gave  him? 

Oswald.     I  never  gave  him  any: 
It  pleas'd  the  king,  his  master,  very  late. 
To  strike  at  me,  upgn  his  misconstruction; 
When  he,  compact,''  and  flattering  his  displeasure, 
Tripp'd  me  behind;®  being  down,  insulted,  rail'd. 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man. 


1.  His  is  here  used  for  the  imper- 
gonal  its;    i,  e.  forces   his   outside  to 

•  assume  an  appearance  not  its  by  na- 
ture. 

2.  SOy  it  is  good. 

3.  Observant,  an  attendant.  Not  in 
use.  This  word  has  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  in  Shakspeare.  —  To 
ducky  to  bow  low,  or  obsequiously. 

4.  i.  e.  that  exceed  their  duties  in 
their  anxiety  to  observe  them  too 
strictlv. 


5.  Soothf  truth.' 

6.  Though  1  should  win  you,  dis- 
pleased as  you  now  are,  to  like  me 
so  well  as  to  entreat  me  to  be  a 
knave. 

7.  Many  modem  editors  read  for 
compact,  (which  stands  for  compacted , 
i.  e.  leagued  with)  conjunct,  i.  e.  con  - 
joined ,  qp  acting  together. 

8.  t.  e.  tripped  me  uy  from  be- 
hind; or,  came  behind  me  and  threw 
me  down. 
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That  worthied  him/  got  praises  of  the  king 
For  him  attempting*  who  was  self-subdu'd ; 
And;  in  the  fleshment^  of  this  dread  exploit, 
Drew  on  me  here  again. 

Kent  None  of  these  rogues,  and  coward 

But  Ajax  is  their  fool* 

Cornwall.  Fetch  forth  the  stocks! 

You  stubborn  ancient  knave,  you  reverend  braggart, 
We  '11  teach  you  — 

Kent  Sir,  I  am  too  old  to  learn. 

Call  not  your  stocks  for  me;  I  serve  *the  king, 
On  whose  employment  I  was  sent  to  you: 
You  shall  do  small  respect,  show  too  bold  malice 
Against  the  grace  and  person  of  my  master. 
Stocking  his  messenger. 

Corn.  Fetch  forth  the  stocks! 

As  I  have  life  and  honour,  there  shall  he  sit  till  noon. 

Began.    Till  noon !  till  night,  my  lord ;  and  all  night  to( 

Kent.    Why,  Madam,  if  I  were  your  father's  dog. 
You  should  not  use  me  so. 

Beg.  Sir,  being  his  knave,  I  will. 

Cor7i.     This  is  a  fellow  of  the  self-same  colour 
Our  sister  speaks  of  —  Come,  bring  away  the  stocks! 

[Stocks  brotight  oi 

Gloster.    Let  me  beseech  your  grace  not  to  do  so. 
His   fault  is  much,  and  the  good  king  his  master 
Will  check  him  for  't:  your  purpos'd  low  correction 
Is  such   as  basest  and  contemned'st  wretches, 
For  pilferings  and    most  common  trespasses, 
Are  punish'd  with.     The  king  must  take  it  ill. 
That  he,  so  slightly  valued  in  his  messenger. 
Should  have  him  thus  restrained. 

Corn.  I  '11  answer  that. 

Beg,     My  sister  may  receive  it  much  more  worse, 


1.  And  made  pretence  ofi  such  bra- 
very, that  he  was  exalted  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  king,  who  praised  him  &c. 
Such  a  deal  could  not  now  h*^  said 
with  propriety,  it  being  necessary  to 
place  good  or  great  between  the  article 
and  the  substantive:  a  great  deal. 


2.  To  attemptj  to  attack. 

B.  A  young  soldier  is  said  to  /I 
his  sword  the  first  time  he  draws  bl< 
with  it.  Fleshment  me^uis,  thercfo 
the  zeal  inspired  by  the  success  of 
first  attack.     See  note  5,  page  35. 

4.  t.  e.  is  a  fool  to  them. 


ACT  n.    SC,  11, 

To  have  her  gentleman  abus'dj  assaultedj 

For  lollowmg  ber  affairs.  —  Put  in  his  legs-  — 

[Kent  ta  put  m  the  Blocks. 
Come,   my  lord^  away.  [Exeunt  ReGAN  and  Cokkwall* 

Gloster,     I  am  sorry  for   thee^  friend;   't  is   the  duke's 

pleasure, 
Whose  disposition^  «tll  the  world  well  knows^ 
Will  not  be  mbb'dj*  nor  stopj/d:  I  '11  entreat  for  thee. 

KenL  Pray,  do  not^  Sir,  I  have  watch'd,  and  travelled  hard ; 
Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out^  the  rest  I  '11  whistle, 
A  good  man's  fortune  may  gi'ow  out  at  heels  :*^ 
Give  you  good  morrow! 

6!os.   The  duke  "s  to  blame  in  tMa:  't  will  be  ill  taken. 

[Exk. 

Kent.  Good  king^  that  must  approve  the  common  saw :  ^  — 
Thou  out  of  heaven's  benediction  com^st 
To  the  warm  sun. 

Approach  J  thou  beacon  to  this  under  globe^ 
That  by  thy  comfortable  beams  I  may 
Peruse  this  letter.  —  Nothing  almost  sees  miracles^ 
But  misery  i  *  I  know^  *t  is  from  Cordelia ; 
Who  hath  most  fortunately  been  informed 
Of  my  obscured  course ;  and  shall  find  time 
From  this  enormotis  state^  —  seeking  to  give 
Losses  theii^  remedies,*  —  All  weary  and  o'er-watcVd, 
Take  vanta^e^*  heavy  eyeSj  not  to  behold 
This  shameful  lodging.     Fortune,  good  night; 
jSuiile  once  more;  tura  thy  wheel!  [He  sleeps. 


1-  To  n/fr,  to  obstrurL 
2,  To  grow  out  at  heds ,  allmling 
to  tliE-  bad  !4tsitr  of  tlur  shoes  or  boots, 
is  £1  itirtapburical  (!Xpression  signifying, 
to  5e  hi  had  luck:  The  besit  of  meti 
mny  meet  with  mis  fort  ones. 

B.  Common  jfau\  com  moo  saying,  or 

proverb.      The   saw    alluiied   to   is   m 

Heywooirs  "Dialog^uos  on  Proverbs" — 

'^In  y«ur  rooning  from  liiui  to  me,  y& 

Tuntie 
Out  of  G^*s  bl^^ing  into  the  v::artm 

Mcaniog^*    —   from    good    to    worse^ 
or,   u&  tbe  proverb  now  ryos:   Out  of 


the  frifing-piin  into  tha  fire.  Tha  ap- 
pHeatioo  is  to  Lear's  quittlnf  one 
dao^bter  only  to  meet  more  inhos- 
pitable treatment  from  afiother. 

4.  Now-a-days,  misery  alone  is  ca- 
pable of  perceivitip  miracles. 

5*  There  is  evidently  some  mistake 
bere^  but  the  commentators  have  not 
been  sut^cesiiful  io  rectifying^  it  aa- 
dsfactorily.  Mr.  Staunlon'suggest^i  lo 
read  for,  '*and  shaH  find  lime^"  '*aiid 
site  'it  find  time,*'  which  removes  part 
of  tlie  dimculty. 

6.  L  €.  SeiKa  th(*  opportuoily. 
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SCENE  m.  —  A  Part  of  the  Heath. 

Enter  EDGAR. 

Edgar,     I  heard  myself  proclaim'd ; 
And  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree 
Escap'a  the  hunt.     No  port  is  free;  no  place^ 
That  guard;  and  most  unusual  vigilance^ 
Does  not  attend  my  takine.     While  I  may  'scape; 
I  will  preserve  myself;  and  am  bethought  ^ 
To  take  the  basest  and  most  poorest  shape, 
That  ever  penury,  in  contempt  of  man, 
Brought  near  to  beast:  my  face  I  '11  grime  with  filth, 
Blanket  my  loins,  elf  all  my  hair  in  knots,^ 
And  with  presented  nakedness  out-face  • 

The  winds,  and  persecutions  of  the  sky. 
The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  Bedlam  beggars,^  wiio,  with  roaring  voices. 
Strike  in  their  numb'd  and  mortified  bare  arms 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,*  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary ; 
And  with  this  horrible  object,  from  low  farms 
Poor  pelting  villages,*  sheep-cotes  and  mills. 
Sometime  with  lunatic  bans,^  sometime  with  prayers. 
Enforce  their  charity.  —  Poor  Turlygood  '^  poor  Tom ! 
That  's  something  yet:  ; —  Edgar  I  nothing  am.  [Exit. 


1.  And  am  bethought,  and  afler  ma^ 
tore  reQection  am  decided. 

2.  Hair  thus  knotted  was  vulgarly 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  elves  and 
fairies  in  the  night. 

3.  Bedlam,  corrupted  from  Bethte- 
hem,  the  name  of  a  religious  house  in 
London,  converted  afterwards  into  a 
hospital  for  the  mad  and  lunatic.  The 
Bedlam  beggars  were  such  lunatics  as 
had  been  confined  in  Bethlehem  Hospital, 
but,  owing  to  ^the  want  of  funds  to 
support  them  tliere  longer,  or  from 
their  being  partially  restored  to  their 
senses,  were  dismissed  into  the  world 
with  a  licence  to  beg.  The  sympathy 
excited  by  these  unfortunates,  occasion- 
ed many  sturdy  vagabonds  to  coun- 
terfeit and  exaggerate  their  dress  and 


peculiarities.  Edgar  borrows  his  dress 
of  them,  and  the  phrases  of  Poor  Tom, 
Poor  Tom  is  a-cold,  —  these  lunatics 
beings  also  called   Tom  o*  Bedlams. 

4.  Wooden  pricks,  skewers.  The 
imitators  of  these  unfortunates  were  is  ' 
the  habit  of  sticking  wooden  skewers 
through'  various  parts  of  their  flesk, 
especially  of  the  arms,  to  make  believe 
that  they  Were  really  out  of  their  witi. 

5.  Peking  villages,  paltry,  or  ped- 
ling  villages. 

6.  Bans,  curses. 

7.  Turlygood,  a  corruption  of  Titr- 
lupin.  The  Turlupins  were  a  fanat- 
ical sect  of  naked  beggars,  that  ovemi 
Europe  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteeatb 
centuries. 


ACT  Hi  SC.  IV. 
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SCENE  IV. 
Before  Gloster's  Castle. 

Enter  LEAR,  Fool,  and  a  Gentlemao. 

Lear.  'T  is  strange  that  they  should  so  depart  from  home^ 
And  not  send  back  my  messenger. 

Gentleman,  As  I  leam'd, 

The  night  before  there  was  no  purpose  in  them 
Of  this  remove. 

Kent  Hail  to  thee,  noble  master! 

Lear.    Ha! 
Mak'st  thou  this  shame  thy  pastime? 

Kent.  No,  my  lord. 

Fool.  Ha,  ha!  look;  he  wears  cruel  garters.*  Horses 
are  tied  by  the  head;  dogs,  and  bears,  by  the  neck;  mon- 
keys by  the  loins,  and  men  by  the  legs:  when  a  man  is 
over-lusty  at  legs,  then  he  wears  wooden  nether-stocks.® 

Lear.  What  's  he,  that  hath  so  much  thy  place  mistook, 
To  set  thee  here? 

Kent.  It  is  both  he  and  she; 

Your  son  and  daughter. 

Lear.     No. 

Kent.    Yes. 

Lear.     No,  I  say. 

Kent.    I  say,  yea. 

Lear.    No,  no ;' they  would  not. 

Kent    Yes,  they  have. 

Lear.    By  Jupiter,  I  swear  no. 

Kent.    By  Juno,  I  swear,  ay. 

Lear.  They  durst  not  do  't; 

They  could  not,  would  not  do  't:  't  is  worse  than  murder, 
To  do  upon  respect  such  violent  outrage.^ 
Resolve*  me  with  all  modest  haste  which  way 
Thou  mighfst  deserve,  or  they  impose,  this  usage; 
Coming  from  us.  , 

Kmt.  My  lord,  when  at  their  home 

I  did  commend  your  highness'  letters  to  them. 


'1.    A  quibble  is  probably  intended 
liere,  crev^  signifying  worsted  of  which 
stockings,  garters,  &c.  are  made. 
♦  2.  Neiher-stocks  is  the  old  word  for 


stockings;  breeches   being  called  over- 
stocks,  or  upper-stocks. 

3.  To   be  so    grossly    de0cient    in 
respect. 

4.  To  resolve,  to  Inform. 
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Ere  I  was  risen  from  the  place  that  shoVd    x 

My  duty  kneeling,  came  there  a  reeking  post,* 

Stew'd  in  his  haste,  half  breathless,  panting  forth 

From  Goneril,  his  mistress,  salutations : 

Delivered  letters,  spite  of  intermission,^ 

Which  presently^  they  read:  on  whose  contents, 

They  siunmon'd  up  their  meinv,*  straight  took  horse*, 

Commanded  me  to  follow,  and  attend 

The  leisure  of  their  answer;  gave  me  cold  looks: 

And  meeting  here  the  other  messenger. 

Whose  welcome,  I  perceiv'd,  had  poison'd  mine, 

(Being  the  very  fellow  which  of  late 

bisplay^d  so  saucily  against  your  highness) 

Having  more  man  than  wit  ahout  me,  drew: 

He  rais*d  the  house  with  loud  and  coward  cries. 

Your  son  and  daughter  found  this  trespass  worth 

The  shame  which  nere  it  suffers. 

Fool. 
that  way. 


Winter  's  not  gone   yet,    if  the    wild  geese 


Fathers,  that  wear  rags, 

Do  make  their  children  blind; 
But  fathers,  that  bear  bags, 

Shall  see  their  children  kind. 
Fortune,  that  arrant  whore. 
Ne'er  turns  the  key  to  the  poor.  — 
But,  for  all  this,  thou  shalt  have  as  many  dolours*  for 
daughters,  as  thou  canst  tell^  in  a  year. 

Lear.    O,  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  my  hea 
Hysterica  passiol  down,  thou  climbinff  sorrow! 
Thy  element  's  below.  —  Where  is  this  daughter? 
Kent.     With  the  earl.  Sir;  here,  within. 
Lear.  Follow  me  i 

Stay  here.  [L 


1.  There  came  a  messenger,  smok- 
ing and  sweating  with  the  baste  he 
had  made. 

2.  t.  c.  without  pause,  without  suffer- 
ing time  to  intervene. 

3.  Presently^  instantly. 

4.  Meiny,  retinue;  from  the  old 
French  word  mesnie,  a  family,  a  house- 
hold of  servants. 


5.  Dolours^  a  quibble  between  doi 
and  dollars. 

6.  To  tell,  to  count. 

7.  Lear  here  affects  to  pass  ofl 
swelling  of  his  heart,  ready  to  1 
with  grief  and  indignation,  for 
disease  called  the  Mother,  or  HysU 
passio,  which  was  anciently  not  tho 
peculiar  to  women  only. 


ACT   IL 


Gent.  Made  you  no  more  offence  than  what  you 
speak  of? 

Kent.    None. 
How  chance*  the  king  comes  with  so  small  a  train? 

FooL     An  thou   hadst    been   set  i'  the   stocks    for   that 
qnestion,  thou  hadst  well  deserved  it 
Kent     Why,  fool? 

FooL  We  'li  set  fehee  to  school  to  an  ant,  to  teach  thee 
there  's  no  labouring  i*  the  winter.  ALL  that  follow  their 
noBee  are  led  by  their  eyea^  but  blind  men;  and  there  *a 
not  a  nose  among  twenty  but  can  smell  him  that  ^s  stinking. 
Let  go  thy  hold,  when  a  great  wheel  runs  down  a  hill,  lest 
it  break  thy  neck  with  following  it;  but  the  great  one  that 
goes  up  tlie  hill,  let  him  draw  thee  after.  When  a  wise  man 
gives  thee  better  counsel,  give  me  mine  again :  I  would  have 
none  but  knaves  follow  it,  since  a  fool  gives  it. 

That  Sir,  which  serves  and  seeks  for  gain, 

And  follows  but  tor  form, 
Will  pack  when  it  begins  to  rain. 

And  leave  thee  in  the  storm ♦ 
But  I  will  tarry;  the  fool  will  stay, 

And  let  the  wise  man  fly; 
The  knave  turns  fool  that  runs  away, 
The  fool  no  knave,  perdy.^ 
Kent:.    Where  learned  you  this,  fool? 
FooL     Not  i'  the  stocks,  fool 

ReenUr  hWhK,^with  GLOSTER. 

Lemr-    Deny  to  speak  with  me?  They   are  sick?  they 

are  weary? 
They  have  travell'd  hard  to-night?  Mere  fetches,* 
The  images  of  revolt  and  flying  off. 
Fetch  me  a  better  answer. 

Gios,  My  deBr  lord, 

Yon  know  the  tiery  quality  of  the  duke; 
How  unremovable  and  iix'd  he  is 
In  his  own  course. 


L    i.  f.    Kniv    doey  it    chanre?    how 
does  ii  h«j*|*cn? 

12.  Perdy^  verily,  in  Ipiith.  Dr.  John-  i 
son  thought  the  smist  ^ouJd  be  lueDiicJ  , 
if  we  read,  — 


'The  foot  riiros  knivn  that  runs  nwayn 
The  koove  no  Ibo],  perdy," 

3.  Fdthy  a  li'a-k,   ati  nrtilire. 
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Leagr.    Vengeance!  plague!  death!  concision! 
Fiery?  what  quality?  Why,  Gloeter,  Gloster, 
I  'd  speak  witn  the  duke  of  Cornwall  and  his  wife. 

Oloster.    Well,  mv  good  lord,  I  have  inform'd  them  sa 

Lear.    Inform'd  them!  Dost  thou  understand  me,  man? 

Olo8.    Ay,  my.  good  lord. 

Lear.    The  king  would  speak  with  Cornwall;  the  dear 

father 
Would  with  his  daughter  speak,  commands  her  service: 
Are  they  inform'd  of  this  ?  My  breath  and  blood!  — 
Fiery?  the  fiery  duke?  —  Tell  the  hot  duke,  that  — 
No,  but  not* vet;  —  may  be,  he  is  not  well:  ^ 

Infimiity  dotn  still  neglect  all  office,  * 

Whereto  our  health  is  bound;*  we  are  not  ourselves, 
"When  nature,  being. oppressed,  commands  the  mind 
To  suffer  with  the  boay;     I  '11  forbear; 
And  am  fallen  out  with  my  more  headier  will, 
To  take  the  indispos'd  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man.*  —  Death  on  my  state!  wherefore 

[Looking  on  EenI 
Should  he  sit  here?  This  act  persuades  me, 
That  this  remotion^  of  the  duke  and  her 
Is  practice*  only.     Give  me  my  servant  forth. 
Go,  tell  the  duke  and  *s  wife,  I  'd  speak  with  them. 
Now,  presentlv:  bid  them  come  forth  and  hear  me, 
Or  at  their  chamber  door  I  'U  beat  the  drum. 
Till  it  cry  —  "Sleep  to  death." » 

Glos.    I  would  nave  all  well  betwixt  you.  [ExA^ 

Lear.     O  me!  my  heart,  my  rising  heart!  —  but,  down. 

Fool.  Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cockney*  did  to  the 
eels,  when  she  put  them  i'  the  paste''  alive;  she  rapp'd  'em 
o'  the  coxcombs  *  with  a  stick,  and  cried,  "Down,  wantons^ 


1.  In  sickness,  we  always  treat  with 
neglect  services,  which,  when  in  good 
health  ,  we  accept  with  thankful  ac- 
knowledgement. 

2.  And  am  vexed  at  my  own  head- 
strong will  ,  which  treats  the  man 
when  suffering  from  illness  as  if  he 
were  in  possession  of  good  health. 

3.  Remotion^  removal.     Not  in  use. 

4.  PracticCy  artifice,  conspiracy.  See 
note  1,  page  33. 

5.  Till  the  clamour  of  the  drum  de- 


stroys,   or  is  the  death  of,  slee^;  or, 
Till  "it   cry  out  —  "Awake  do  more" 

6.  Cockncij  formerly  bore  severtl 
significations :  it  meant  an  effeminaU, 
ignorant  fellow;  a  cook  or  Jcn/Ztoii. 
in  which  sense  it  is  here  used;  and  if 
now  applied  by  way  of  contempt  to  • 
native  of  London. 

7.  The  paste,  or  crust  of  a  pie,  ii 
Shakspeare's  time,  was  caUed  a  cq^ 

8.  Coxcomb,  corrupted  from  cod^i- 
comb,  the  top  of  the  head. 


ACT  u.     sc.  iv; 
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lown:''  't  was  her  brother,  that  in  pure  kmdBeas  to  his  horse 

t^uttered  his  hay. 

Enter  CORNWALL,  REG  AN,  CLOiSTRR,  and  Servonis. 

Lear.     Good  morrow  to  you  both. 

C&mwalL  Hail  to  jotir  grace! 

[Kent  ^  set  at  Uberty* 
Megaii^     I  am  glad  to  see  yoiir  higlmeas. 
Lear.     Regan,  I  tliiuk  you  are;  I  know  what  reason 
have  to  think  so;  if  thou  shoitldst  not  he  glad? 
would  divorce  me  from  thy  mother's  tomh^ 
Sepulchring  an  adult reas-  —  O!  are  you  free?      \Tq  Kent. 
Some  other  time  for  that.  —  Beloved  Regan^ 
[Thy  sister  *s  naught;  0  Regan  1  ahe  hath  tied 
[  Sharp-tooth'd  unkindness,  like  a  vuJturej  here*  — 

tFotnts  to  Mb  heart, 
elievo, 
With  how  deprav'd  a  quality  —  0  Regan! 

Beg.     I  pray  you^  Sir,  take  patience.     I  have  hopOf 
!  You  less  know  how  to  value  her  desert, 
Than  she  to  scant  her  duty.^ 

Lear^  tiay^  how  is  that? 

Reg.     I  cannot  thinkj  my  sister  in  the  least 
'Would  fail  her  obligation:  if,  8ir,  perchance. 
She  have  restrain d  the  riots  of  your  followers^ 
"T  is  on  such  ground,  and  to  such  wholesome  end, 
I  As  clears  her  from  all  blame. 
Lear,     My  curses  on  her! 

lleg,  0,  Sir!  you  are  oldj 

[Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
[Of  her  confine:  you  should  be  rufd  and  led 
By  some  discretion^  that  discerns  your  state 
Better  than  you  yourself.^     Therefore^  I  pray  you, 
I  That  to  our  sister  you  do  make  return; 
Say,  you  have  wrong'd  her,  Sir. 

Lear,  Ask  her  forgiveness? 

JDo  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  house  :^ 
r^Dear  daughter,  I  ponfess  that  I  am  old; 


1.  f.  e.  to  be  deficient  in  faer  duty. 

2.  The   cliieJ'  [jersonfl  of  yotir   state 
I  arfi  better   able   tt>   judge  oF  this  than 

you  are  yourself. 


3^  The  hfmst  ]!i  pro h ably  here  used 
ill  its  ^eocttlogiraJ  sense,  IW  Oib  pa- 
ternal lin£j  or,  as  the  herylilic  expres- 
sion  wai»  the  first  koiue. 
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Age  is  unnecessary:*  on  my  knees  I  beg,  [KneeUng. 

That  you  '11  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food." 

Began,     Good  Sir,  no  more:  these  are  unsightly  tricks. 
Return  you  to  my  sister. 

Lear,  Never,  Regan. 

8he  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train; 
Look'd  black  upon  me;  struck  me  with  her  tongue. 
Most  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart.  — 
All  the  stor'd  venffeances  of  heaven  fall 
On  her  ungrateful  top !  Strike  her  young  bones, 
You  taking  airs,*  with  lameness! 

Com.  '  Fie,  Sir,  fie! 

Lear^    You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding  flames 
Into  her  scornfiil  eyes!  Infect  her  beauty, 
You  fen-suck'd  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun, 
To  falP  and  blast  her  pride! 

Reg.  0  the  blest  gods! 

So  will  you  wish  on  me,  when  the  rash  mood  is  on. 

Lear,    No,  Regan;  thou  shalt  never  have  my  curse: 
Thy  tender-hefted*  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  o'er  to  harshness:  her  eyes  are  fierce;  btit  thine 
Do  comfort,  and  not  burn.     T  is  not  in  thee 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  ofi"  my  train. 
To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes,^ 
And,  in  conclusion,  to  oppose  the  bolt 
Against  my  coming  in:  thou  better  know'st 
The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood. 
Effects  of  courtesy,  dues  of  gratitude; 
Thy  half  o'  the  kingdom  hast  thou  not  forgot. 
Wherein  I  thee  endow' d. 

Reg,  Good  Sir,  to  the  purpose. 

Lear,     Who  put  my  man  i'  the  stocks?    [Tucket  loWiin. 

Corn,  '  What  trumpet  's  that? 


1.  This  may  mean,  old  age  has  few 
wants^  or,  old  people  are  useless. 

2.  To  take,  in  old  language,  signified 
to  blast,  or  infect  with  baneful  in- 
fluence. 

3.  To  fall,  as  a  verb  active,  to 
make  fall,  to  diminish. 

4.  Hefted   is   the  same   as   heaved  ; 


therefore,  tender-hefted  may  mean,  — 
whose  bosom  is  agitated  by  tender 
passions.  Some  editors  substitute,  "tcn- 
dev-hearted." 

5.  i.  e.  to  contract  my  allowances. 
Sizes  are  allowances  of  provision:  the 
word  is  still  used  in  colleges. 


ACT  II.      SC.   IV. 
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Enter  OSWALD. 

Megan.    I  kiiotr  't,  my  sister's:  this  approves  her  letter^ 
fhat  she  would  eoou  be  here,  ■ —  Is  your  lady  come? 

Lear,    This  is  a  slave,  whose  easy-bo rrow'd  pride 
dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  followfi.  — 
>ut^  variety  from  my  sight? 

CormwalL  What  means  your  grace? 

Lear,  Who  stocked  my  servant?  Regan,  I  have  good  hope 
liou  didst  not  know  on  't.  —  Who  comes  here?  0  heayens! 

Entf^r  GONERIU 

f  you  do  love  old  men^  if  yom'  sweet  sway 
kUow  *  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old, 
fake  it  your  cause;  send  down,  and  take  ray  part !  — 
trt  not  ashamed  to  look  upon  this  beard?  —  [To  Goneril, 
EeganI  wilt  thou  take  her  by  the  band? 
GoneriL    Why    not    by    the    hand,    Sir?    How    have   I 

offended? 
Ml  'a  not  offence,  that  indiscretion  iiuds*^ 
dtod  dotage  terms  so- 

Lear.  O  sides!  you  are  too  tough: 

Will  you  yet  bold?  —  How  came  my  man  i*  the  stocks? 
(Jorn^    I  set  him  there,  Sir;  but  his  owb  disorders 
eseiVd  much  less  advancement,^ 

Lear.  You!  did  you? 

Bf^gan,    I  pray  you,  father,  being  weak,  seem  so.* 

fy  till  the  expiration  of  your  month^ 

^ou  will  return  and  sojourn  with  my  sister, 
ismissing  half  your  train,  come  then  to  me  ; 
[  am  now  from  home,  and  out  of  that  provision 
Which  shall  be  needful  for  your  entertainment* 

Lear,     Return  to  her?  and  fifty  men  dismissed? 
^Oj  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs^  and  cboose 
To  wage  against  the  enmity  O'  the  air  ;^ 
To  be  a  cojnrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl,  — 


1.  Aliom  somettmes  si^^aifies  approve. 

2.  L  e,  thiiC  ini]U<;retic}n  thinks  so. 

3.  I   e  a  still    worse  or  more  ilis- 
►ftceful  fiitufttioiu 

4.  Since  jcia   are  we^ik,    he  eooleat 
ackntiwlpclf^e  that  you  are  so. 


5.  I  am  now  away  horn  home,  nod 
tiijproviiieci  with  thi'  provisloDJ?  aeecs- 
5^ai*y  li*  enNirli^in  you  aodyoiif  ioHowecs* 

b,  i.  €.  To  wags  war  wit  I*  the  m\\ 
Th«  verb  Mcrgi?  is  now  <Kily  used  in 
connfMtioji  with  war. 
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Necessity's  sharp  pinch!  —  Betum  with  her? 

Why,  the  hot-blooaed  France,  that  dowerless  took 

Our  youngest  born,  I  could  as  well  be  brouglit 

To  knee  his  thronC;^  and,  souire-like,  pension  beg 

To  keep  base  life  afoot.  —  Return  with  her? 

Persuade  me  rather  to  be  slave  and  sumpter* 

To  this  detested  groom.  [Looking  at  08WALD. 

Ooneril.  At  your  choice,  Sir. 

Lear,    I  pr'ythee,  daughter,  do  not  make  me  mad: 
I  will  not  trouble  thee,  my  child;  farewell. 
We  '11  no  more  meet,  no  more  see  one  another: 
But  yet  thou  art  my  flesh,  my  blood,  my  daughter; 
Or,  rather,  a  disease  that  's  in  my  flesh, 
Which  I  must  needs  caU  mine:  thou  art  a.bo3, 
A  plague-sore,  an  embossed^  carbuncle. 
In  my  corrupted  blood.    But  I  'U  not  chide  thee; 
Let  shame  come  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it: 
I  do  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  shoot. 
Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  high-judging  Jove. 
Mend;  when  thou  canst;  be  better,  at  thy  leisure: 
I  can  be  patient;  I  can  stay  with  Regan, 
I,  and  my  hundred  knights. 

Beaan.  Not  altogether  so: 

I  look'd  not  for  you  yet4  nor  am  provided 
For  your  fit  welcome.     Give  ear3  Sir,  to  my  sister. 
For  those  that  mingle  reason  with  your  passion. 
Must  be  content  to  think  you  old,  and  so  — 
But  she  knows  what  she  does. 

Lear,  Is  this  well  spoken? 

lieg.    I  dare  avouch  it,  Sir.     What!  fifty  followers? 
Is  it  not  well?    What  should  you  need  of  more? 
Yea,  or  so  many,  sith*  that  both  charge  and  danger 
Speak  Against  so  great  a  number?  How,  in  one  house. 
Should  manv  people,  under  two  commands. 
Hold  amity?  'T  is  hard;  almost  impossible. 

Gon,     Why  might  not  you,  my  lord,  receive  attendance 
From  those  that  she  calls  servants,  or  from  mine? 


1.  {.  e.    to  kneel  at  his  throne. 
..  2.  Sumpter,   a  horse  that  carries  the 
neressaries  on  a  journey. 

3.  Embossed,  swelling^,  protuberant. 


4.  I  did  not  yet  expect  you. 

5.  To  give  eaty  to  pay  attention,  to 
listen. 

6.  Sith,  since. 


ACT  n,    ac.  rv. 


Regan.     Why    not,  my   lord?    If  then  they  chanc'd   to 

alack  you^* 
We  could  control  them.     If  you  will  come  to  me, 

(For  now  I  gpy  a  danger)  I  entreat  you 
To  bring  but  ttye  and  twenty:  to  no  more 
WiH  I  give  place,  or  notice. 

Lear.     I  gave  you  all  — 

Beg,  •  And  in  good  time  you  gave  itT 

Lear.    Made  you  my  guardians^  my  depositaries, 
But  kept  a  reservation  to  be  followed 
With  Ruch  a  number.     What!  must  I  come  to  you 
With  live  and  twenty?  Regan,  said  you  so? 

Beg.     And  speak  *t  again,  my  lord;  no  more  with  me. 

Lear,    Those  wicked  creatures  yet  do  look  well-favour*d, 
When  others  are  more  wicked;  not  being  the  worst, 
Stands  in  isome  rank  of  praise.  —  I  11  go  with  thee: 

[To  GONEEIL. 
Thy  fifty  yet  doth  double  five  and  twenty, 
And  thou  art  twice  her  love, 

Gonm^tL  '  Hear  me,  my  lord- 

What  need  you  five  and  twenty,  ten,  or  five, 
To  follow  in  a  bouse,  where  twice  so  many 
Have  a  command  to  tend  you? 

Reg,  What  need  one? 

Lem\    O!  reason  not  the  need;  our  basest  beggars 
Are  in  tho  poorest  thing  superfluous: 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beasfs.     Thou  art  a  lady; 
If  only  to  go  warm  were  gorgeous. 

Why,  nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeous  wear'et,  _ 

Which  scarcely  keeps  thee  warm.     But,  for  true  need,  — " 
You  heavens,  give  me  that  patience,  patience  I  need! 
You  see  rae  here;  you  godSj  a  poor  old  man, 
As  fidl  of  grief  as  age;  wretched  in  both: 
If  it  be  you  that  stir  these  daughters'  hearts 
Against  their  father,  fuol  me  not  so  much^ 
To  bear  it  tamely;  touch  me  with  noble  anger. 
0\  let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops, 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks.  —  No,  you  unnatural  hags, 
I  will  have  such  revenges  on  you  both. 


1. 1. 1. 

to  you* 

Kiaf  Leu. 


to  he  re»i!3«  m  their  service  | 


i  e.  do  not  kc  mo  bo  so  fooli^l 
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That  all  the  world  shall  —  I  will  do  such  things^  — 
What  they  are,  yet  I  know  not;  but  they  shall  be 
The  terrors  of  the  earth.    You  think,  I  '11  weep ; 
No,  I  'n  not  weep:  — 
I  have  full  cause  of  weeping;  but  this  heart 

\_Storm  heard  at  a  distance. 
Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws. 
Or  ere  I. '11  weep.  —  O,  fool!  I  shall  go  mad. 

[Exemd  Leab,  Glosteb,  Kent^  wnd  Fool. 

Cornwall.    Let  us  withdraw,  't  will  be  a  storm. 

Began.    This  house  is  little:  the  old  man   and  's  people 
Cannot  be  well  bestow'd. 

Chneril.  'T  is  his  own  blame;  hath  put  himself  from  rest, 
And  must  needs  taste  his  folly.  ^ 

Beg.    For  his  particular,*  I  '11  receive  him  gladly, 
But  not  one  follower. 

Qan.  Sp  am  I  purpos'd. 

Where  is  my  lord  of  Gloster? 


jRe-enter  GLOSTER.  • 

Corn.    Follow'd  the  old  man  forth. 
Gloster.     The  king  is  in  high  rage. 


He  is  retum'd. 


Com.  ~  Whither  is  he  going? 

Glos.    He  calls  to  horse;  but  will  I  know  not  whither. 

Com.    'T  is  best  to  give  him  way;  he  leads  himself. 

Oon.    My  lord,  entreat  him  by  no  means  to  stay. 

Glos.    Alack!*  the  night  comes  on,  and  the  bleak  winds 
Do  sorely  ruffle;*  for  many  miles  about 
There  's  scarce  a  bush. 

Be^.  O,  Sir!  to  wilful  men. 

The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procure 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters.     Shut  up  your  doors: 
He  is  attended  with  a  desperate  train. 
And  what  they  may  incense  him  to,  being  apt 
To  have  his  ear  abus'd,  wisdom  bids  fear.** 

Com.    Shut  up  your  doors,  my  lord;  't  is  a  wild  night: 
My  Regan  counsels  well.    Come  out  o'  the  storm.     [Exeuid. 


1.  It  is  bis  own  fault;  he  has  de- 
prived himself  of  a  place  of  rest,  and 
must  ta;3te  the  fmits  of  his  folly. 

2.  t.  e.  as  far  as  he  personally  is 
concerned. 


3.  j4lacky  alas! 

4.  Grow  fearfully  turbulent. 

5.  And  wisdom  bids  us  fear  the  acts 
to  which  they  may  incite  him,  be  beiof 
so  easily  led  by  what  he  hears. 


C!.   X. 


5H 


ACT  m. 

SCENE  I.  —  A  HeatL 

A  Simm^  imtA  r/iwnrfer  ond  L\%Kim,tig.     Enter  KENT,  and  n  Geotleittan, 

mmting^ 

Kent    Who  's  herej  beside  fbul  weather? 

(rendefnan.  One  minded/like  the  weather,  most  imquieC 

Ke7U,     I  know  you.     Where  *s  the  king? 

Gent     Contending  with  the  fretful  elements; 
Bids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea. 
Or  swell  the  curled  watenfe  'hove  the  mainj* 


Sti'ives  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  out- scorn 

The  to-and'fro-conflictijg  wind  and  rain. 

This  nighty  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear^  would  couch, 

The  lion  and  the  bellAinched  *  wolf 

Keep  tbeir  fur  dry,  unbonneted  ^  he  runs^ 

And  bids  what  wiU  take  alL 

Kent  But  who  m  with  him? 

Gent,     None  but  the  fool,  who  labours  to  outjest 
Hie  heart-struck  injuries.* 

Kent  Sir^  I  do  know  you, 

And  dare,  upon  the  warrant  of  my  note^ 
Commend  a  dear  thing  to  you.     There  is  diyision, 
Although  as  yet  the  face  of  it  be  cover'd 
With  mutual  canning,  'twixt  Albany  and  Cornwall; 
Who  have  (as  who  nave  not,  that  their  great  stars 
Tbron'd  and  set  high?)  servants,  who  seem  no  lesa,^^ 


1,  Mindfid,  disposed. 

2,  f,  e.  the  main  ttind^ 

3,  EyeleM  rag^;  blitid  rage, 

4,  To  make  nothing  of,  ta  treat 
with  scoiMj. 

5,  The  cah-drairti  hear  is  the  she- 
bear,  whose  milk  liasi  beeo  drunk  dry 
by  b€r  cubs,  —  and  who  is  couse- 
quetitly  I  hen  most  inclliif^d  to  iseck  prey, 

6*  Beiltf-pinched,  huagry* 

7*  Ufibonneted^  hiire-lii?aded.  Bomiet 
formerly  ^i unified  geoerally,  a  cover- 
ing for   tbe  head,  hat  b  now  applied 


partlcutaHy  to  iht  article  of  dress 
worn  by  lirmale^i;  except  in  Seotlattd, 
wbei'e  a  Di«n'!^  cap  is  also  so  called. 

8.  i.  e.  who  (!ndrav4)urs  by  jesdn^ 
to  overpower  thti  sense  of  injury  wbtch 
ban  struck  sa  d«ep  in  Lear's  heart. 

U.  My  nQte^  that  which  I  have  no- 
ticed* 

10.  W'bo  have  servants  (as  who 
has  not  who  has  bemi  ejcalted  tu  a 
tUrone  by  his  furtunate  sturs?)  and 
these  servants,  who  to  all  appearance 
arcs  uothLug  ebe  but  servantSi  &c. 
4* 
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Which  are  to  France  the  spien  and  speculations  * 

Intelligent  of  our  state;'  what  hath  been  seen^ 

Either  in  snuffs  and  packings '  of  the  dukes^ 

Or  the  hard  rein  which  both  of  them  have,  borne 

Against  the  old  kind  king;  or  something  deeper^ 

Wnereof,  perchance,  these  are  but  fiimishings;*  — 

But,  true  it  is,  from  France  there  comes  a  power 

Into  this  scatter  d  kingdom;  who  already. 

Wise  in  our  negligence,  have  secret'  feet  * 

In  some  of  our  best  ports,  and  are  at  point*. 

To  show  their  open  banner.  —  Now,  to  you: 

If  on  my  credit  you  dare  build  so  far 

To  make  your  speed  to  Dover,  jj^u  shall  find. 

Some  that  will  tnank  you,  making  just  report  "^ 

Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadding  sorrow^ 

The  king  hath  cause  to  plain.^ 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding, 

And  from  some  knowledge  ai^  assuft*nce  offer 

This  office  to  you.  • 

Gentleman.     T  will  talk  farther  ^h  you.* 
Kent.  •  No,  do  not 

For  confirmation  that  I  »am  much  more 
Than  my  out  wall,*^  open  this  purse,  and  take 
What  it  contains.     If  you  shall  see  Cordelia, 
(As  fear  not  but  you  shall)  show  her  this  ring,'* 
And  she  will  tell  you  who  that  fellow  is 
That  yet  you  do  not  know.     [Tkunder,]    Fie  on  this  storm! 
I  will  go  seek  the  king. 


1.  Speculations  y  for  speculators  y 
formerly  signifying,  watchers,  observers. 

2.  Intelligent,  seeking  intelligence; 
state  may  mean  condition^  or  kingdom. 

3.  Snuffs,  petty  dissentions;  pack- 
ings, plots,  intrigues. 

That  is,  —  Are  spies  and  watch- 
ers upon  us ,  in  the  .pay  of  France, 
and  are  seeking  intelligence  of  all  that 
passes  in  this  kingdom ;  of  what  has 
been  observed  of  petty  quarrels  and 
intrigues  between  the  dukes,  and  also 
of^ the  harsh  conduct  of  both  of  them 
towards  the  kind  old  king. 

4.  Furnishings,  samples:  referring 
to  snuffs  and  packings. 


5.  i.  e.  have  secretly  gained  i  foot- 
ing. 

6.  At  point,  armed  and  ready.  Con- 
pare  note  1,  page  27. 

7.  i.  e.  if  you  make  a  true  report 

8.  To  plain,  to  lament,  to  wiil. 
Obsolete.  But  perhaps  to  plain  is  heir 
used  for  to  complain. 

9.  /  will  talk  further  with  you,  ex- 
presses, as  much  as  /  will  think  abwt 
it,  but  without  promising  to  do  wkit 
is  requested  of  him. 

10.  t.  e.  than  my  outside  promises, 
than  my  outward  appearance  leads  yoi 
to  imagine. 

11.  Contained  in  the  purtt  which  ho 
had  just  given. 


ACT  in.    sa  Ti. 


GenL    Give  me  your  hand.    Have  you  no  more  to  say? 

K^tiL    Few  words,  biit^  to  effect^  more  than  all  yet; 
That,  wteii  we  have  found  the  king;  in  which  your  pain      ' 
That  way  J  I  *11  this,*  he  that  firBt  lighte  on  him^ 
UoUoa  the  other.  [ExemU  severoMy* 


SCENE  n. 
Another.  Part  of  the  Heath,     8tonii  continues.  , 
EnUr  LEAH  and  Fatyl 

Lear.  Blow,  windt^^  and  crack  your  cheeks!  rage!  blow! 
You  cataracts  and  hurricaboe«i  spout,* 
Till  you  have  drenched  our  steeples,  drown'd  the  cocks  ( 
You  Bulphuroas  am  thought-executing^  ftres, 
Vaunt-courierE*  to  oak-cleaving  thunder-bo  I  ts^ 
Singe  my  white  head!-  And  thouj  all-shaking  thionder^ 
Strike  flat  the  thick  rj/tuudity  o'  the  world! 
Crack  nature's  mouldsf  all  gei-niens*  spill  at  once, 
That  make  ingrateful  man  !  * 

FooL  0  nuncle,  court  holy- water  ^  in  a  dry  hout^o  is 
better  than  this  rain-water  out  o*  door,  (iood  nuncloj  in^ 
and  ask  thy  daughter's  blesaiBg:  here  's  a  night  pities  nei- 
ther wise  men  nor  fools. 

Leai\    Rumble^  thy  bellyful!  JSpit,  Are!  spoutj/rain! 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire^  are  my  daughters: 
I  tax  not  youj  you  eleraent^,  with  unkindness; 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  you  children, 
*Jfou  owe  me  no  subscription:^  then^  let  fall 


Lie.  irt  seeking  wliom^  you  shiill 
use  your  endeavours  in  tbat  dhi^ction, 
FU  1^0  tliis  way. 

2.  CataracU  here  raean^,  waterfalls 
from  the  I'louds.  Hurricano  is  'pro- 
pflrly  the  sjime  us  hurricane,  a  fltorm 
yf  Tvind,  hut  is  here  used  for  wah^f- 
spout :  III  "Troilus  aud  Crejssida"  we 
find  the  passagef  —  **]Not  the  dread- 
Tnl  spout  v^Mch  shipmeo  do  the  hur- 
ricmrtv  call" 

3.  f,  t.  doiQ^  e;xecuLion  wLtti  the 
rapidity  vf  thought  t  uieamii^  tlie 
lifhtaing. 

4.  f^aMnt-ctmrifTJt  Tor  mttrnt-emtHrn'M. 


5.  (Mermt^,  a  sproulinif  seed.  A  Lfttin 
t\urd  m)t  nuw  in  use  in  HogUib,  but 
Iroui  whJeJi  w^  have  genu. 

G,  The  juctaphur  m  this  passage 
supposes  the  world  to  be  pre-juaiit; 
the  word  rotundity  referring  uot  outy 
to  tbe  shape  of  tbe^  worLd^  httt  iiuply- 
in^  also  the  round iiej^s  of  preg^nancy.  ■;— 
We  sbauld  now  say  ungrateftii^  but 
ingratiiudf. 

1.  Qmrt  holy-\ciittr  is  a  praverbjal 
expression  for  fair  words. 

8.  SubscriptioTt  y  ohedieiiee,  fiubiuis- 
stoii.     Compare  note  %  pag«  11 
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Your  horrible  pleasure;  here  I  standi  your  slave, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despis'd  old  man. 
.But  yet  I  call  you  servile  mimsters. 
That  will  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join  * 
Your  high-engender  d  battles  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.    O!  O!  't  is  foul! 

Fool.    He  that  has  a  house  to  put  's  head  in  has  a  go 
headpiece.* 

The  cod-piece'  that  will  house. 

Before  the  head  has  any, 
The  head  and  he  shall  louse;  — 

So  beggars  marry  many.* 
The  man  that  makes  llis  toe 

What  he  his  heart  should  make. 
Shall  of  a  corn  cry  woe,         * 
And  turn  his  sleep  to  wake^ 
—  for  there  was    never    yet   fair   woman,    but    she  made 
mouths^  in  a  glass.  ^  ^ 

Enter  KENT.  f" 

Lear,    No,  I  will  be  tJie  pattern  of  all  patience;  I  will 
say  nothing. 

Kent.    Who  's  there? 

Fool.    Marry,  here  's  grace, "^  and  a  cod-piece;  that  's  & 
wise  man^  and  a  fool. 

Kent.     Alas,  Sir!  are  you  here?  things  that  love  night, 
Love  not  such  nights  as  these;  the  wrathful  skies 
Gallow®  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark, 


1.  J^hat  will  join,  for  joining,  in 
that  you  join. 

2.  Headpiece,  helmet,  and  also,  un- 
derstanding. 

3.  CA)dpiece,  a  small  bag  ancientlj^ 
an  appendage  to  men's  breeches.  This 
word  is  here  used  in  antithesis  to 
head-piece, 

4.  i.  e.  many  beggars  marry  with- 
out having  a  house  to  put  theii;  heads 
in.  The  meaning  of  these  four  lines 
is,  —  The  head  takes  precedence  of 
less  noble  parts  of  the  body;  if  this 
natural  order  of  things  is  reversed, 
the  whole  body  will  come  to  ruin  and 
beggary. 


5.  That  is,  —  If  a  man  degrades, 
what  should  be  his  heart  to  be  bis  tof, 
the  consequence  will  be  that  he  will 
be  the  more  sensitive  to  the  com  grow- 
ing on  his  heart,  than  if  it  were  ooh 
on  his  toe,  and  it  will  deprive  his 
of  sleepv, 

6.  To  make  moutlis,  to  make  grn 
maces. 

7.  Marry,  a  petty  oath,  corruptf^ 
from  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  —  Here  's 
grace,  for  here  i*  his  grace,  the  osiil 
title  of  kings. 

8.  To  gallow,  to  scare,  to  frigbtei. 
A  provincial  expression.- 


ACT  m.     3C. 
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Lnd  make  them  keep  their  caves,     8inc*3  I  was  man^ 
JSuch  sbeets  of  fire^  such  burets  of  horrid  thunder^ 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain^  I  never 
lie  member  to  have  heard:  man's  nature  cannot  carry 

T'h''    afflip+inn      nnf    ilhif>    fpiir  * 


Th 


afflictioDj  nor  the  fear,* 
Lear. 


Let  the  great  godsy 


That  keep  this  dreadful  pother*  o'er  our  heads. 
Find  out  their  enemies  now.     Trembloj  thou  i^etch, 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes^ 
Unwhipp'd  of  justice :  hide  thee^  thou  bloody  hand; 
Thou  pei*jtir'd,  and  thou  simular*  of  virtue 
That  art  incestuous:  caitiff^  to  pieces  shake,* 
That  tmder  covert  and  convenient  seeming* 
Hast  praetis'd  on  man's  life:  close  peiit-up  guilts, 
Rive  your  concealing  continents/  and  cry 
These  dreadful  gumnioners  grace. '^  —  I  am  a  man, 
Moi^  sinn'd  against,  than  sinning. 

Kent  Alack,  bare-headed! 

Gracious  my  lord,  hard  by  here  is  a  hovel^ 
Some  frien<lship  will  it  lend  you  'gainst  the  tempest: 
Repose  you  there^  whilf^^o  this  hard  house, 
(More  harder  than  the  ^^^s  whereof  't  is  raia'd, 
M^hich  even  but  now,®  ^Banding  after  you, 
Denied  me  to  come  in)  return,  and  force 
Their  scanted  courtesy. 

Lear,  My  wits  begin  to  tm-n.  — 

Come  on,  my  boy.    How  dost,  my  boy?  Art  cold? 
I  am  cold  myself.  —  Where  is  tiiis  straw,  my  fellow?* 
The  art  of  om'  neceaaitiea  is  strange, 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious.    Corae^  your  hovel. 


1.  Mn  human  being:  can  bear  such 
aUlktim)  and  soch  terror- 

2.  Fothtr^  tumiiU. 

3.  FeTjjti^d ,  For  p^rjitrer  f  perjured 
msm;  Hmular^  for  stmniatar,  couater- 
fe'it. 

4.  i.  e.   shake  to  pieces  with  trem- 

5    CoM'enimt  seeming^  decorous  ap- 
pearance, 
d.  Coniinmtf  that  which  contains^ 
7.  Tjicry  grat%  is  ta  h©f  foi*  par- 
4ati  an^ffr^vettcss. 


8,  Btd  noii: ,  just  now^  a  short  tiwie 
ago, 

9,  The  word  fellow  Is  of  voi-y  va- 
rious applicatioti :  here  it  mtians  com- 
punimif  mmrade;  St  a(so  sig:oifie5 
an  efpial,  one  of  ihtt  same  littd;  it 
may  he  iLted  familiarly^  expressive  of 
fondness,  esteem ^  or  of  eoatempt;  a 
mem  her  of  a  college  or  softety  is  calleil 
a  felloioi  it  is  also  much  used  coni- 
potinded  wiih  other  words,  as  sgHooI- 
feilmt,  hHl'feitouij  ftUmti-studenti  fel- 
iQW'Cretiture,  &c. 
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Poor  fool  and  knave^  I  haye  one  part  in  my  heart 
Tliat  'fl  Borry  yet  for  thee. 

Fool.     Se  that  has  a  little  tiny  wit,  —  [Sings. 

With  heighf  ho,  the  vaind  and  the  rain,  — 
Must  make  content  with  his  fortu/nes  JU;^ 
Though  the  rain  it  rameth  every  day. 
Lear.    True,  my  good  boy.  —  Come,  bring  ub  to  thii 
hovel  [Exeu/nt  Leab  and  Eeot. 

Fool.    This  is  a  brave  night  to  cool   a   coartezan.  - 
I  'U  speak  a  prophecy  ere  I  go: 

When  priests  are  more  in  word  than  matter; 
When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water; 
When  nobles  are  their  tailors'  tutors;*  - 
No  heretics  burn'd;  but  wenches'  suitors:.^ 
When  every  case  in  law  is  right;     .  , 

No  squire  in  debt;  nor  no  poor  knight; 
When  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues^  « 

Nor  cutpurses  come  not  to  throngs;* 
When  usurers  tell  their  gold  i'  me  field; 
And  bawds  and  whores  do  churches  build; 
Then  shall  the  realm  of^^bion 
Come  to  great  confusioj^B 
Then  comes  the  time,  nn^lives  to  see  % 
That  going  shall  be  us'd  with  feet.* 
This  prophecy  Merlin*  shall  make ;  for  I  live  before  his  time. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  m. 

A  Room  in  Gloster'S  Castle. 

Enter  GLOSTER  and  EDMUIND. 

Oloster.     Alack;   alack!    Edmund,  I  like    not   this  un- 
natural dealing.  When  I  desired  their  leave  that  I  might  pity 


1.  Must  make  content  fit  with  his 
fortanes.  i,  e.  If  a  man  has  but  a 
small  portion  of  good  sense,  he  will 
endeavour  to  be  contented,  whatever 
his  fortunes  may  be. 

2.  Tutor  is  perhaps  used  here  in 
the  sense  of  guardian;  not  only  the 
education  and  morals  of  the  ward,  or 
pupil,  being  under  the  care  of  the 
guardian,  but  also  the  property:  the 
inference  is  plain. 

3.  To  bum,  besides  its  common  mean- 


ing ,  signifies  to  be  injiamed  \eiih  lust- 
ful desires.  When  no  heretics  are  bora- 
ed  (or,  burn)  but  become  suitors  to 
modest  maidens. 

4.  When  thieves  do  not  frequfst 
crowds. 

5.  i.  6.  when  we  shall  be  used  to  walk 
upon  feet. 

6.  Merlin  was  a  British  writer  of  th« 
fifteenth  century,  to  whom  eztrafSgaot 
prophecies  are  ascribed.       # 


hiiii,  they  took  from  me  the  use  of  mine  own  house;' 
charged  me,  on  pain  oi  their  perpetual  displeasure ,  neither 
to  speak  of  him,  entreat  ior  him,  nor  any  way  sustain  him. 

Edmund.     Most  savag^e^  and  unnatural! 

Glmter.  Go  to;  say  you  nothing.  There  is  division 
between  the  dukes,  and  a  worse  matter  than  that.  I  have 
received  a  letter  this  night;  —  't  is  dangerous  to  be  sjpoken; 
—  I  have  locked  the  letter  in  my  closet.  These  injuries  the 
king  now  bears  will  be  revenged  home;^  there  is  part  of  a 
power  already  footed:'  we  must  incline  to  the  king,  I  will 
seek  himj  and  privily  relieve  him :  go  you,  and  maintain  talk 
with  the  duke,  that  jnj  charity  be  not  of  him  perceived.  If 
he  ask  tor  me ,  I  am  ill^  and  gone  to  bed.  If  I  die  for  it; 
as  no  less  h  threatened  me^  the  king,  my  old  master,  must 
be  relieve i  There  is  some  strange  thing  toward,*  Edmimd*; 
pray  you,  be  careful-  [ExiL 

Edmund,    This  courtesy;  forbid  thee,*  shall  the  duke 
Instantly  know;  and  of  that  letter  too. 

This  seems  a  fair  deserving^  and  must  draw  me  *  i 

That  which  my  father  loses;  no  less  than  all: 
The  younger  rises,  when  liie  old  doth  fall.  [-EawSf, 

SCENE  IV. 

A  Part  of  the  Heathy  with  a  HoveL 

Enter  LEAR,  KENT,  anrf  Fo**!. 

Kent    Here  is  the  place^  my  lord;  good  my  lordj  enter: , 
The  tyranny  of  the  open  night  'a  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure.  [Storm  siUL 

Lear.  Let  me  alone, '' 

Kent     Good  my  lordj  enter  here. 

Lear.  Wilt  break  my  heart?  ] 


L  JMeaain^  that«  id  unt  ptTmittinf 
bun  to  receivf?  the  king  into  his  house, 
they  had  deprived  biin  of  tlie  right 
to  ufte  hh  honiAe  acc^urding^  to  his 
wilL 

and   ou   iht^  prrsons 
emanated  I    Compare 


2.  f,  ^.  rufly, 
From  whom  they 
m*U;  2f  page  31. 

3.  i.  e.  jj^aioed  a  footing. 
oote  5,  pa^t  52. 


ConipnrH 


4.  There  is  some  uauiiRa]  event  com- 
ing, or  neur.    See  note  1,  pflge  30. 

5.  L  ti.  11 U  ho  ugh  til  on  forbtddest, 
riatwithstflndiug  tliy   jirohihition. 

tJ.  This  wiU  dpfiear  a  good  service, 
and  must  bring  to  me,  kc, 

7.  IM  mf  aion^  is  not  to  be  imder- 

sto^d  that  be  wishes  to  hn  leil   alone, 

but  signifieft:   Ipt  ni«  go  wiy  own  way, 

'do  II ul  inlerfere  with  me. 
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Kent,   I  'd  rather  break  mine  ow'n.  Good  my  lord,  enter. 

Lear.    Thou  think' st  't  is  much^    that    this  contentioiis 
Invades  us  to  the  skin:  so  't  is  to  thee;  [storm 

But  where. the  greater  malady  is  fix'd, 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt.     Thou  'dst  shijn  a  bear; 
But  if  thy  flight  lay  toward  the  roaring  sea^ 
Thou  'dst  meet  the  bear  'i  the  mouth.    When  the  mind's 

free, 
The  body  's  delicate:  the  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  eJse^ 
Save  what  beats  there.  —  Filial  ingratitude! 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this*hand 
For  lifting  food  to  't?  —  But  I  will  punish  home.*  — 
No,  I  win  weep  no  more.  —  In  such  a  night 
•To  shut  me  out  I  —  Pour  on;  I  will  endure:  — 
In  such  a  night  as  this!  O  Regan,  Goneril!   — 
Your  old  kind  father,  whose  frank  heart  gave  all^  — 
O!  that^wav  madness  lies;*  let  me  shun  that; 
No  mol*e  of  that. 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.     Pr'ythee,  go  in  thyself;  seek  thine  own  ease: 
This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more.  —  But  I  '11  go  in : 
In,  boy;  go  first.  —  [To  the  Fool,]  You  houseless  poverty, — 
Nay,  get  thee  in.     I  '11  pray,  and  then  I  '11  sleep.  — 

[Fool  goes  m 
Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are. 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm. 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides. 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness,^  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these?  0!  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this.     Take  physic,  pomp ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel. 
That  thou  may'st  shake  the  superflux  to  them. 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just.  ^ 

Edgar,     [Wiihm.]   Fathom  and  half,    fathom  and  half! 
Poor  Tom !  [The  Fool  runs  out  from  the  hovei 


1.  See  Dotes  2,  page  31,  and  2, 
page  57. 

2.  t.  e.  If  I  allow  my  thoughts  to 
dwell  upon  that  subject,  I  shall  go 
mad. 

3.  Your  ragged  clothes  full  of  holes. 


4.  A  fathom  is  six  feet,  or  as  fa 
as  a  man  can  measure  by  stretchio 
out  both* arms;  the  depth  of  the  « 
is  measured  by  fathoms.  Edgar  speti 
as  if  he  were  a  seaman  siiuudiog  tl 
depth  of  the  sea. 


ACT  ni.     SC.  IV, 


FqoL     Come  not  in  herej  niincle;  here  's  a  spirit    Help 

me  I  oelp  mo ! 
Kent.     Grive  me  tby  hand.  —  Who  *g  there? 
Fool.    A  spiritj  a  spirit:  he  says  his  name  's  poor  Tom. 
KenL   What  art  thou  that  doat  g^rumble  there  i*  flie  straw  ? 
iCome  forth*  f^' 

FMer  EDGAR,  disguised  as  a  Madmati. 

Edgar.     Away!  the  foul  fiend  follows  met  — 
Tiirougn  the  sharp  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind,*  — 
Hnmph^  go  to  thy  cold  bedj^  and  warm  thee. 

Lear,    Hast  thou  given  all  to  tby  two  daughters? 
And  art  thou  come  to  this? 

Edg.  Who  gives  anything  to  poor  Tom?  whom  the 
foul  fiend  hath  led  through  fire  and  through  flame^  through 
ford  and  whirlf)0olj  over  bog  and  quagmire;  that  hath  laid 
knives  under  his  pillow,  and  halters  in  his  pew^  j  set  ratsbane 
by  his  porridge  J  made  him  proud  of  heart,  to  ride  ou  a  bay 
trotting' hor-se  over  four- inched  bridges ^  to  course  his  own 
shadow  for  a  traitor.  ^  Bless  thy  five  wits!**  Tom  's  a-cold. 
—  0!  do  dej  do  de,  do  de.^  —  Bless  thee  froravwhirlwindsj 
starblasting,  and  taking!^  Do  poor  Tom  some  charity^  whom 
the  foul  fiend  vexes.  —  There  could  1  have  him  now,  — 
and  there,  —  and  there,  —  and  there  again,  and  there. 

lSion7i  contmue^. 

Lear,  What!  have  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this 
pass?  —  Could'st  thou  save  nothing  I  Didst  thou  give 
them  aU? 

EooL  Nayj  he  reserved  a  blanketi  else  we  had  been  all 
shamed. 

Lear^     Now,  all  the  plagues^  that  in  the  pendulous  air 
Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faults,  light  on  tby  daughters! 

Kent     He  hath  no  daughters,  Sir* 

Lear,  Deathj  traitor!  nothing  could  have  subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughters*  — 
Is  it  the  fashion,  that  discarded  fathers 


1.  A  fragment  of  nn  old  ballad.         '      4.  By  our  old  wrilers  the  five  mm^* 

2.  To    go    to    a    cold    &fd    (says    wtrrn  fnillftd  tliti  five  uiiU, 
StaoDton)  luejiritT  to  go  cold  to  hed,  as        5,  He  H  shivering  with  the  fold, 
wc  now  i[»(*alt  of  hiiif^  on  a  sick  M.  ^      6.   Slarhiasting,    the   ptTrirrioos  id- 

3.  i-  e.  In  bis  place  at  cburch:  tbe  evil  ,  DaeDco  of  evi!  stara|  takingj  see  note  2, 
spMt  bad  even  tVtllowed  him  to  cburclL  |  pigs  46. 
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Should  have  thus  little  mercy  on  their  flesh?* 
Judicious  punishment!  't  was  this  flesh  begot 
Those  pelican  daughters.* 

Edgar,    Pillicock  sat  on  Pillicock-hill:  — 
HalloO;  halloO;  loO;  loo! 

Fool.  This  cold  night  will  turn  us  all  to  fools  ani 
madmen. 

Edg.  Take  heed  o*  the  foul  fiend.  Obey  thy  parenb; 
keep  thy  word  justly;  swear  not;  commit  not^  wim  man's 
sworn  spouse ;  set  not  thy  sweet  heart  on  proud  aoray.  Ton 
's  arcold. 

Lear,     What  hast  thou  been?  v 

Edg.  A  serving-man,*  proud  in  heart  and  mind;  that 
curled  my  hair,  wore  gloves  in  my  cap  ,*  served  the  lust  of 
my  mistress's  heart,  and  did  the  act  of  darkness  with  her; 
swore  as  many  oaths  as  I  spake  words,  and  broke  them  iq 
the  sweet  face  of  heaven:  one,  that  slept  in  the  contriving 
of  lust,  and  waked  to  do  it.  Wine  loved  I  deeply;  dice 
dearly;  and  in  woman,  out-paramoured  the  Turk :^  false  of 
heart,  light  of  ear,''  bloody  of  hand;  hog  in  sloth,  fox  in 
stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in  madness,  lion  in  prey. 
Let  not  the  creating  of  shoes,  nor  the  rustling  of  silks,  be- 
tray thy  poor  heart  to  woman  f  keep  thy  foot  out  of  bro- 
thels, thy  hand  out  of  plackets,*  thy  pen  from  lenders'  books; 
and  defy  i\e  foul  fiend.  —  Still  through  the  hawthorn  blows 
the  cold  wind;  says  suum,  mun,  ho  no  nonny.  Dolphin  my 
boy,  my  boy;  sessa!  let  him  trot  by.^  [Storm  still  continues. 

Lear.  Why,  thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave,  than  to 
answer  with  thy  uncovered  body  this  extremity  of  the  skies. 
—  Is  man  no  more  than  this?  Consider  him  well.  Thou 
owest  the  worm  no  silk,  the  beast  no  hide,  the  sheep  no 
wool,  the  cat  no  perfume. ^°  —  Ha!  here  's  three  on  *s  are 


1.  See  Edgar's  description  of  the 
character  he  intended  to  represent, 
page  40. 

2.  According  to  fable,  thfe  young  pe- 
lican is  said  to  suck  the  mother's 
blood. 

3.  I.  e.  commit  not  adultery. 

4.  A  serving  man  means  here,  a 
cicisbeOf  a  cavalier  servante. 

5.  t.  e.  gloves  which  he  had  received 
from   his    mistress    as  marks   of   her 


favour.    Such  was   the  fashion  of  the 
time. 

6.  t.  €.  the  Grand  Tark,  the  Sultan. 

7.  i.  e.  credulous   of  evil,  ready  to 
receive  malicious  reports. 

8.  PlacketSy  petticoats.     Obsolete. 

9.  These  are  scraps  of  old  ballads. 
Sessa!   See  note  1,  page  67. 

10.  A  perfume  derived  from  the  civet- 
cat  was  anciently  much  used. 


I 
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spiijstjcated:'    tbou  art    tlic    thing  Iti^elf;^   unaccomniodated 

lan^  is  no  more  but  such  a  poorj  bare,  forked  animal   as 

aou   art,    —     OflP,  off^    you    fendiiigs.^    —  Come;   unbutton 

lere.  —  [Tearing  of  his  clothes. 

FoqL     Pr'ytheej  ntmcie^  be  t*oiitented;  't  is  a  naughty* 

light  to  swim  in,  —  Now,  a  little?  fire  in  a  wild  field   were 

like  an  old  lecher's  heart;  a  small  spark,    all  the    rest  on  's 

>ody  cold.  —  Look!  here  comes  a  walking  fire* 

Edgar.  This  is  the  foul  fiend  FlibbcrtigibbGt:  he  begins 
*t  curfew^  and  walks  till  the  first  cock;*  he  gives  the  web 
ind  the  pin/  nquintB  the  eye^  and  makes  the  hare-lip;  mil- 
lews  the  white  wheat,  and  hurts  the  poor  creature  of  earth, 
Sai'iit  Wit  hold  footed  thrice  the  mold; 
He  met  the  night-entire^  and  her  nine-fold} 
Bid  Iter  aligh/j 
And  her  ti^oth  plight^ 
And,  aroint  tliee,  witch,  aroint  theel*^ 
Kent.     How  fares  your  grace? 

Etit^  GLOSTER,  toitk  a   Tcrch. 

Lear.     What  'a  ha? 

Kent.    Who  's  ttere?  What  is  *t  you  acek? 

Gioster.     What  are  you  there*?  Your  names? 

Edg.  Poor  Tom;  that  eats  the  swimming  frog,  the  toad, 
[the  tadpole^  the  wall-newt^  and  the  water;*  that  in  the  fury 
\of  his  heart,  when  the  foul  fiend  rages,  eats    cow -dung   for 


1,  To  sGphi&HcatE  is  to  adnteratt^; 
perfaapi^  tk  qui  lib  It!  i^  lu  tended  willi  the 
FermiitiJtiim  oP   tliis  Aui^d  and  Lht  pre- 

'  vlouii  €ai,  U  jnt:aTiS  Ihat  in  cciaijiartsfiii 
with  Edjsjriir's  siiii|}ljc-ity  Lhey  must  be 
ir^Hrdrd  as  iuipuro,  nr  lipui'inu^. 

2,  i.  e.  thm  iiri.  the  Ihiu^  id  its  na- 
I  live  purity, 

3.  i.  e.  natural  man,  uiao  without 
ftuy  itdditioD, 

4.  Lendingit,  borrowed  thinjajs, 

5-  f^aitghty  fflrnierljf  had  the  mean- 
mg  of  bad  J  isicked ;  uow  Lt  is  uaed 
as  a  rhidiog  rpithet  tn  ekildreii,  or 
pllly  fully  to  ulditr  ptTtiuitj^. 

6,  L  e.  till  the  Grst  cock -crow  in 
the  moraiog. 


7.  The  vith  and  lh«^  pin  arn  diseases 
of  the  eye;  th«  weh  is  a  dim  t'ovemg^ 
the  eye  and  ohslnicLmg-  the  sij^htj  the 
pin  la  a  cniitrni'tion  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye-  these  were  Pornierly  always 
lipokeu  of  a.«i  one  dUea^e. 

S.  i>aiiit  WithoTd  traversia^  the 
wotd,  or  downs,  met  the  night- nia re 
with  her  nine  familiars:  liff  ordered 
hf^r  tn  aUght  froin  tboise  person.^  whom 
she  rides,  and  p]ig;ht  her  troth,  or 
swear,  to  do  no  more  inLichief.  This 
h  taken  from  a  »tt>ry  of  the  saint  in 
his  legend;  he  was  popularly  invoked 
against  the  night  mare.  —  Aroint . 
begone. 

0  i.  e*  aud  Ihe  water*flaot,  —  Thn 
neuit  IS  a  small  lizard. 
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sallets;^  swallows  the  old  rat,  and  the  ditch-dog;^  dibfa 
the  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool :  who  is  whipped  firai 
tything  to  tything,'  and  stocked^  punished^  and  imprisoneif 
who  hath  had  tkree  suits  to  his  back;  six  shirts  to  his  boif^ 
horse  to  ride,  and  weapon  to  wear,  — 

But  mice,  and  ratSy  and  such  small  deer. 
Have  been  Tom^s  food  for  seven  long  year. . 
Beware  my  follower.*  —  reace,  SmulkinI  peace,  thou  fienil 

Oloster,    What!  hath  your  grace  no  better  company? 

Edgar.    The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman; 
Mode  he  's  calFd,  and  Mahu.^ 

Qlos.    Our  flesh  and  blood,  my  lord,  is  grown  so  vile; 
That  it  doth  hate  what  gets  if 

Edg.    Poor  Tom  's  a-cold.    . 

Glos.     Go  in  with  me.    My  duty  cannot  suffer 
To  obey  in  all  your  daughter  s  hard  commands : 
Thouffh  their  injunction  be  to  bar  my  doors, 
And  let  this  tyrannous  night  take  hold  upon  you. 
Yet  have  I  ventured  to  come  seek  you  out. 
And  bring  you  where  both  fire  and  food  is  ready. 

Lear.    First  let  me  talk  with  this  philosopher.  — 
What  is  the  cause  of  thunder  ? 

Kent.     Good  my  lord,  take  his  ofiFer:  ^o  into  the  house. 

Lear,  I  '11  talk  a  word  with  this  same  learned  Theban.— 
What  is  your  study? 

Edg.    How  to  prevent*  the  fiend,  and  to  kill  vermin. 

Lear.    Let  me  ask  you  one  word  in  private. 

Kent     Imp6rtune  him  once  more  to  go,  my  lord. 
His  wits  begin  f  unsettle. 

Olos.  Canst  thou  blame  him? 

His  daughters  seek  his  death.  —  Ah,  that  good  Kent!  — 
He  said  it  would  be  thus,  poor  banish'd  man!  — 


1.  SalletSj  corrupted  from  sallads. 
Not  in  use. 

2.  Ditch- dog y  a  dead  dog  thrown 
into  a  ditch. 

3.  A  tything  was  an  ancient  terri- 
torial division,  instituted  by  King  Al- 
fred :  it  consisted  of  a  company  of  ten 
free-born  men,  who,  dwelling  near  each 
other,  were  held  free  pledges  to  the 
king  for  mutual  good  behaviour. 

4.  The  common  punishment  of  vaga- 
bonds in  ancient  times. 


5.  He  means  the  evil  spirit  by  whon 
he  is  haunted,  and  whom  he  calls 
Smulkin. 

6.  The  names  of  pretended  spirits. 

7.  t.  e.  what  begets  it;  alluding  to 
the  conduct  of  their  children. 

8.  An  obsolete  meaning  of  to  prevest 
is  to  anticipate,  to  get  b^ore;  tbt 
meaning  here  is  to  avoids  to  Jht 
from. 


I  V- 


lOTi  eay'st,  the  king  grows  mad;  I  '11  tell  theej  friend^ 
am  almost  mad  myfielf.    I  had  a  soa, 
bw  outlawed  from  my  blood ;  he  sought  my  life^ 
at  lately,  very  late:   I  lov'd  himj  friend^ 
0*  father  his  eon  dearer:  true  to  tell  thee, 
16  grief  hath  craz'd  my  wits-    What  a  night  's  this ! 

[Sfortn  continues. 
da  beseech  your  grace ^  — 

Lear.  0!  cry  you  mercy,  Sir.  — 

'oble  philosopher^  yom;  company, 
Edgar,    lom  ^s  a- cold, 

Gloster.  In  fellow,  there,  into  the  hovel :  keep  thee  warm, 
Lear.    Come,  let  'b  in  all 
Kent  This  way,  ray  lord- 

Lear.  With  him : 

will  keep  still  with  my  philogopher. 

Kent,    Good  my  lord,  soothe  him;  let  him  tfik    (he  fellow. 
Gioa\    Take  him  you  on. 

Sirrah,  come  onj  go  along  with  ua. 
Come,  good  Athenian. 

No  wordsj  no  words: 


Kent 
Lear. 

'      Glos. 

Eush. 
Edg, 


Child  Rowland  to  tke  dark  tower  camej 
His  word  wa^  stilly  —  ^/e,  foh,  and  fam^ 
I  sftiell  tke  blood  of  a  British  inun.  * 


[Exeunt. 


kmalL  I  will  have  my  revenge,  ere  I  depart  this  house, 
und^   How,  my  lord,  I  may  be  censured,  that  oature 
ous  gives  way  to  loyalty,  something  feai's  me  to  thjnk  of  ^ 
Vont.     I  now  perceive,  it  was  not  altogether  your  bro- 
ter's  evil  disposition  made  him  seek  his  death  ^   but  a  pro- 


SCENE  V. 
A  Room  in  Gloster's  Castle. 

Enter  CORiTH^ALL  and  EDMUIVD. 


L  A'  qQotatlaa  from  an  aLiI  ramaoce. 
m  word  child  i&  orten  ^pptied  to 
IfbU    in  old  historical  songs  and  rn- 

^.  t,  e.  1  am  afraid  lo  tliiuk  of  how 


my  <!onduct  may  be  judged,  in  tbuB 
pr«rcmt)ff  niy  loyalty  to  my  king  to 
my  nRtornl  flRVretioo  \hv  tuy  father. 
—  To  ctnsure,  wlik-h  now  stj^idfies  to 
blamcj  forDaerly  mooat  to  judge. 
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voting    merit,    set   a- work   by   a  reproveabfe  badness  ii| 
himself.^ 

Edmund,  How  malicious  is  my  fortune^  that  I  must  repent 
to  be  just !  This  is  the  letter  wmch  he  spoke  of,  which  if- 
proves  him  an  intelligent  party  to  the  advantages  of  France.* 
O  heavens!  that  this  treason  were  not,  or  not  I  the  detector! 

Cornwall.    Go  with  me  to  the  duchess. 

Edm.  If  the  matter  of  this  paper  be  certain,  you  have 
mighty  business  in  hand. 

Com.  True,  or  false,  it  hath  made  thee  earl  of  Glostet 
Seek  out  where  thy  father  is,  that  he  may  be  ready  for  oor 
apprehension. 

Edm.  lAside.]  If  I  find  him  comforting  the'-king,  it  wiD 
stuflf  his  suspicion  more  fully.*  —  [To  him.]  I  will  persevere 
in  my  course  of  loyalty,  though  the  conflict  be  sore  between 
that  and  my  blood. 

Corn.  I  will  lay  trust  Upon  thee;  and  thou  shalt  find 
a  dearer  father  in  my  love. 


SCENE  VI. 

A  Chan^ber  in  a  Farm-House,  adjoining  the  Castle. 

Enter  GLOSTER,  LEAR,  KENT,  Fool,  and  EDGAR. 

Gloster.  Here  is  better  than  the  open  air;  take  it  thank- 
fully. I  will  piece  out  the  comfort  with  what  addition  I 
can:*   I  will  not  be  long  from  you. 

Kent--  All  the  power  of  his  wits  has  given  way  to  hie 
impatience.  —  The  gods  reward  your  kindness ! 

[Eocie  Glosteb. 

Edgar.  Frateretto  ^  calls  me,  and  tells  me,  Nero  is  an 
angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness.  Pray,  innocent,®  and  beware 
the  foul  fiend. 


1.  i.  e.  but  rather  an  impulsive  (good) 
feeling,  excited  by  a  blamable  badness 
which  he  perceived  in  his  father.  — 
The  a  in  a -work  is  a  contraction  of 
at,  as  in  the  expressions  a-walking,  a- 
fishingy  &c. 

2.  i.  e.  which  proves  that  he  is  a 
partizan  of  France,  seeking  intelligence . 
which  may  be  of  advantage  to  that 
country. 


3.  t.  e.  it  will  streogtheo  the  svi- 
picion  against  him. 

4.  I  will  endeavour  to  improve  tie 
accommodation  as  far    as  possible. 

5.  Frateretto  is  a  companion  spirit 
to  Flibertigibhet  already  mentioned  by 
Edgar. 

6.  FooU  were  called  innocents. 
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Fool.    Pr'ythee^  niincle,  tell  me^  whether  a  madman  be 
entlemanj  or  a  yeoniaji? 
Jjear.    A  king^  a  king! 

FooL     No:  he  's  a  yeoman,  that  has  a  gentleman  to  his 
n;  for  ho  's  a  mad  yeoman^  that  sees  hiB  son  a  gentleman 
afore  him. 

Lear^     To  have  a  thousand  with  red  burning  spits 
ome  hissing  in  npon  *em:*  — 

Edgar.     Tho  foul  fiend  bites  my  back,  

FooL    He '%  mad,  that  trusts  in  the  tamenesa  of  a  wolf, 
horse's  healthy  a  boy's  lovcj  or  a  whore's  oath. 

Lear.    It  shall  be  done ;  I  will  arraign  them  straight,  — 
ome,  sit  thou  here^  most  learned  justicer;  —     [To  Edgar. 
'bouj  sapient  Sir,  sit  here.     Now,  you  she  foxesl  — 
£dij.    Look,  where  he  stands  and  glares!  — 
ant  eat  thou  eyes  at  trial.  Madam  ?^ 

(h77ie  o'er  the  bouni^  Bessy ^  to  me:^  — 
Fool.     Ser  boat  hath  a  hah. 

And  she  inust  not  speak 
Why  she  dares  not  eome  over  to  thee, 
Edg,  The  foul  fiend  haunts  poor  Tom  in  the  Toice  of 
Tughtingale,  Hopdance  *  cries  in  Tom*s  belly  for  two 
white  herrLQg.  Croak  not^  black  angel;  I  have  no  food 
for  thee, 

Kent.     How  do  you^  Sir?    Stand  you  not  so  amaz'd: 
Will  you  lie  down  and  rest  upon  the  cushions? 

Lear,  1 11  see  their  trial  first.  —  Bring  in  the  evidence,  ~ 
Thou  robed  man  of  justice,  take  thy  place;  —  \To  Edgar. 
And  thou,  his  yoke-fellow^  of  equity;  [To  the  Fool, 

Bench  by  his  side.®  —  You  are  O'  the  commission  J  [2b  Kent. 
Sit  you  too. 

Mdg.  Let  ua  deal  justly. 


1.  Lear  in  tfals  and  the  fdllowinf^ 
f^wcbet  is  tbinkmi^  of  thn  roveogi?  to 
lie  e?ce(^uted  od  bis  (]au]j;:hteri»^ 

2.  Ed^sr  Js  bmuouL'iu^  Lf^ar^a  trum 
of  thought. 

3.  Bourn  t  brook.  Siill  u^^ed  in  thi; 
Scottish  dialect  —  Bessy ^  a  corruption 
ind  dimitiutivcj  cjf  FAizdbeth.  ^  This 
i$  a  fra^iiient  of  an  old  halEad,  coin-^ 
mencifd  by  Edgar  iiad  ro  a  tinned  by 
the  foal. 

4.  Ht^berdidame  was  another  spirit. 


f^omponton 
tioned. 


to  the   two   Already 


5.  Toke-fdloWy  comp^Dion.  Compare 
note  9^  pa^G  55. 

6.  The  court  of  judges  Is  called  the 
bmdi;  the  verb  here  used  is  derived 
from  the  substantive,  siptifyin^r  to 
tuke  seat  amoug  thr  jii(%('!S. 

7.  To  he  of  the  commi^siorL  siguifiefi 
in  Itiw,  to  be  auihorUf'd  to  exercise 
jttrlsdirtioA,  to  be  d  justice  or  judge. 
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Sleepest,  or  wakest  thou,  jolly  shepherdf 

Thy  sheep  he  in  the  corn; 
And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  *  mouth, 

Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harm. 

Pur!  the  cat  is  grey. 

Lear,  Arraign  her  first ;  't  is  Goneril.  I  here  take  my 
oath  before  this  honourable  assembly;  she  kicked  the  poor 
king  her  father. 

Fool.    Come  hither,  mistress.    Is  your  name  Goneril? 

Lear.  '  She  cannot  deny  it. 

Fool.     Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  joint-stooL 

Lear.    And  here   's  another,  whose  warp'd   looks  pro- 
claim 
What  store  her  heart  is  made  on.*  —  Stop  her  there! 
Arms,  arms,  sword,  fire!  —  Corruption*  in  the  place! 
False  justicer,  why  hast  thou  let  her  'scape? 

Edgar.    Bless  thy  five  wits! 

Kent.     0  pity!  —  Sir,  where  is  the  patience  now. 
That  you  so  oft  have  boasted  to  retain? 

'  Eda.  [Aside.]  My  tears  begin  to  take  his  part  so  much, 
They  '11  mar  my  counterfeiting. 

Lear.     The  little  dogs  and  all. 
Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweet-heart,  see,  they  bark  at  me. 


Edg. 
you  curs! 


Tom  will   throw    his  head    at  them.    —  Avaunt, 

Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white, 
Tooth  that  poisons  if  it  bite ; 
Mastiff,  or  greyhound,  mongrel,  grim, 
Hound,  or  spaniel,  brach,  or  lym;* 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-tail,^ 
Tom  will  make  them  weep  and  wail: 
For  with  throwing  thus  my  head, 
Dogs  leap  the  hatch,®  and  all  are  fled. 


1.  Minikinj  diminutive. 

2.  Whose  shriveled  looks  proclaim 
what  is  contained  in  her  heart.  — 
On,  for  of:   see  note  3,  page  20. 

3.  Comtption,  bribery. 

4.  Brach,  a  bitch- hound;  lym,  lime- 
liound,  or  bloodhound. 


5.  JVfcc,  dog:  still  io  use  io  Scot- 
land; hohtail,  a  tail  cut  short;  trundle- 
tail,  a  round  taQ,  i.  e.  a  dog  with  t 
curly  tail. 

6.*  A  hatch  is  a  half  door,  i.  e.  tie 
lower  half. 
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Doj  de,  de^  de.  SesBa!*  Come,  march  to  wakes  ^  and  fairS| 
and  market  towns.  —  Poor  Tom^  thy  horn  is  dry.* 

Lear.  Then,  let  them  anatomize  Began,  see  what  breeds 
about  her  heart.  Is  there  any  cause  in  nature,  that  makes 
these  hard  hearts?  —  You,  Sir^  \To  Edgar.]  I  entertain 
you  for  one  of  my  hundred;  only,  I  do  not  like  the  fashion 
of  your  garments:  you  will  say,  they  are  Persian  attire  \  but 
let  them  be  changed.  ^ 

Kent     Now,  good  my  lord,  He  here,  and  rest  awhile- 

Lear.  Make  no  noisej  make  no  noise:  draw  the  curtains. 
So,  so,  so:  we  II  go  to  supper  i'  the  morning:  so,  so,  so* 

F<^oL     And  I  '11  go  to  bed  at  noon, 

Rs-mtif^r  GLOSTER. 

Glos.   Come  hither^  friend:  where  is  the  king  my  master? 

KenL    Here,  Sir;  but  trouble  him  not,  his  wits  are  gone, 

Glos.  _  Good  friend,  I  pr'ythee  take  him  in  thy  arms  \ 
I  have  o'er-heard  a  plot  ol  death  upon  him. 
There  is  a  litter  ready;  lay  him  in  % 
And  drive  toward  Dover,  friend,  where  thou  shalt  meet 
Both  welcome  and  protection.     Take  up  thy  master: 
If  thou  shoiild'^  dally  half  an-  hourj  his  life. 
With  thine  J  and  all  that  offer  to  defend  him, 
^  Stand  in  assured  loss.     Take  up.  take  up^ 
And  follow  me,  that  will  to  some  provision 
Give  thee  quick  conduct, 

Kent  Oppress'd  nature  sleeps:  ~ 

This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  broken  senses, 
Which,  if  convenience  will  not  allow, 
Stand  in  hard  cure^  —  Come,  help  to  bear  thy  master; 
Thou  must  not  stay  behind.  \To  the  Fool. 


1.  SesJta!  This  wordj  which  e^ccurs 
hho  m  Si'ene  4  of  this  aet  (pag'e  60), 
hB&  been  Yoriijusly  explained  as  bein^ 
■n  exdamatioD  nt  eoconra^eiiietiti  or 
jis  signify In^,  he  quiets  hatfe  done. 

2.  A  wah^  uas  an  atidejit  festival 
an  the  dedieatinn  of  a  pariiih  ehurcli, 
kepi  by  watching^  all  night.  In  Irelajid 
a  iEnh^  is  the  ^'ati'tiLitg;  hy  a  corj^sc, 
fri^qiieiitly  leading  to  semes  *f  grent 
disorder. 


3.  The  Bedlam  beggars  much  fre- 
quented wakej  and  fairs  ^  th^  number 
i>f  people  coIJpcted  t(»f^etber  on  those 
occasions  ravnuring  the  exercise  of 
their  profession ;  they  are  described  as 
having  carried  the  horn  of  aa  ox  dung 
rottnd  their  iiei:ks,  into  wldeh  the^  put 
liny  Liqaor  which  was  gtven  thcm- 

4.  t,  e.    are    in    a    very    precariQUi 
sUte, 
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Oloster.  Come,  come,  awav. 

[EoceurU  Kent,   Glostee,  and  the  Fool,  bearing  of 
the  King. 

Edgar.    When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes, 
We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes. 
Who  alone  suflfers,  suflfers  most  i'  the  mind. 
Leaving  free  things,  and  happy  shows  behind;* 
But  then  the  mind  much  sunerance  doth  o'erskip. 
When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  ^  fellowship. 
How  light  and  portable  my  pain  seems  now, 
When  that  whicn  makes  me  oend,  makes  the  king  bow: 
He  childed,  as  I  father'd!^  —  Tom,  away! 
Mark  the  high  noises;  and  thyself  bewray, 
When  fase  opinion,  whose  wrong  thought  defiles  thee. 
In  thy  just  proof,  repeals  and  reconciles  thee.* 
What  will  hap  more  to-night,  safe  'scape  the  king ! 
Lurk,  lurk.  [Exit 

SCENE  vn. 

A  Room  in  Glostee's  Castle. 
Enter  CORNWALL,  REGAN,  GONERIL,  EDMUND,  and  Servants. 

Cornwall.  Post  speedily  to  my  lord  youj|  husband ;  show 
him  this  letter:  —  the  army  of  France  is  landed.  —  Seek 
out  the  traitor  Gloster.  [Exeunt  some  of  the  Servants. 

Regan.     Hang  him  instantly. 

Ooneril.     Pluck  out  his  eyes. 

Com.  Leave  him  to  my  displeasure.  —  Edmund,  keep 
you  our  sister  company:  the  revenges  we  are  bound  to  take 
upon  your  traitorous  father  are  not  fit  for  your  beholding. 
Advise  the  duke,  where  you  are  going,  to  a  most  festinate^ 
preparation:  we  are  bound  to  the  like.®     Our  posts  shall  be 


1.  i.  c.  things,  or  beings,  free  from 
such  distress,  and  all  appearances  of 
happiness. 

2.  Bearing,  suffering,  endurance. 

3.  i.  e.  he  fared  at  the  hands  of  his 
children  as  I  at  those  of  my  father. 

4.  Attend  to  the  great  events  that  are 
approaching,  and  make  thyself  known 
when  that  false  opinion  now  prevailing 
against  thee  shall ,  in  consequence  of - 
just  proof  of  thy  integrity,  revoke  its 
erroneous  sentence. 


5,  Festinate,  hasty,  hurried.  Ejthort 
the  duke,  to  whom  you  are  going,  to 
arm  with  all  speed.  *^This  word  is  not 
in  use. 

6.  i.  e,  we  will  do  the  same.  Bound, 
in  this  sense,  signifies  destined;  it  is 
used  especially  as  expressive  of  ao  in- 
tention to  come  to  any  place:  — 

** Willing  we  sought  your  shores,  and 
hither  hijund. 

The  port  so  long  desir'd  at  length  we 
found."  Drtfden. 


ACT  m.    scp  vn. 


swift  and  intelligent  betwixt  ue.     Farewell  ^   dear  Bister:  —  j 
farewell;  my  lord  of  Gloster,* 

Enter  OSWALD, 

How  now!  Where  's  the  king? 

Oawcdd^    My  lord  of  Gloster  hath  conveyed   him  hence: 
Some  five  or  six  and  thirty  of  his  knights, 
Hot  questrists^  after  him,  met  him  at  gate;^^ 
WhOj  with  some  other  of  the  lord's  dependants^ 
Are  gone  with  him  towards  Dover,  where  they  boast 
To  have  well-armed  friends, 

ComwalL  Get  horacs  for  your  mistreaa- 

QoneriL    Farewell^  Bweet  lord,  and  sister, 

\Exeunt  Goneril^  Edmibtd^  and  Oswald.  ' 

Com^  Edmund,  farewell,  —  Go,  seek  the  traitor  Gloster, 
Pinion  him  like  a  thief^  bring  him  before  us. 

[Exeunt  other  Servants, 
Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upon  his  life* 
Without  the  form  of  juaticej  yet  our  power 
Shall  do  a  courtesy^  to  our  wrath,  which  men 
May  blame,  hut  not  control-     Who  ^s  there?  The  traitor? 

R^-enter  Servants,  with  GLOSTER. 

M€<fan.     Ingrateful  fox!  't  is  he. 

Corn,     Bind  fast  hia  corky  arms/ 

Giosterr.    What  mean  your  graces?  —  Good  my  friends, 

consider  ' 
You  are  my  guests:  do  me  no  foul  play,  friends. 

Corn.     Bind  him,  I  say,  [tiervatitR  hind  Mm. 

Iteg.  Hard,  hard.  —  O  filthy  traitor! 

Glos,     Unmerciful  lady  as  you  are,  1  am  none, 

GwTi.     To  this  chair  bind  him,    —    Villain^   thou  shall 
find  —  [Regan  plucks  Ms  heard. 

Glos.    By  the  kind  gods,  't  is  most  ignobly  done 
To  pluck  me  by  the  beard. 

Iieg,     So  white,  and  such  a  traitor  I 


1,  MeauiTi^  Eilmund,  newly  Iti vested 
wtth  his  la  I  her' s  iHleS,  Th«  steward, 
speaking  immHtat^ly  after,  ineDtions 
the  old  carl  hy  the  same  title. 

2*   QaesirUU^  seetcrB,    Not  in  wie. 

3.  L  t.  at  f/i£  fate. 


4.  t  f^  pass  sentence,  opna  bis  tire. 

5.  To  do  &  courtMt^  is  to  gr^t^f^; 
liLcraUy :  ^liolJ  do  homage  to  •m' 
wratb, 

6.  i.  e    ijry,  witbered  aruss. 
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Oloster.  Naughty  kdy* 

These  hairS;  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin, 
Will  quicken,*  and  accuse  thee.    I  am  your  host: 
With  robbers'  hands  my  hospitable  favours* 
You  should  not  ruffle  thus.    What  will  you  do? 

Cornwall.    Come,  Sir,  what  letters   had   you  late  from 
France? 

Began.    Be  simple-answer'd,*  for  we  know  the  truth. 

Com.    And  what  confederacy  have  you  with  the  traitors 
Late  footed  in  the  kingdom? 

Beg.  To  whose  hands 

Have  vou  sent  the  lunatic. .king?  Speak. 

Olos.  I  have  a  letter  guessingly  set  down,* 
Which  came  from  one  that  's  of  a  neutral  heart, 
And  not  from  one  oppos'd. 

Com,  Cunning. 

Beg.  And  false. 

Com.    Where  ha#t  thou  sent  the  king? 

Olos.  To  Dover. 

Beg.  "  Wherefore 

To  Dover?  Wast  thou  not  charff'd  at  peril  — 

Corn.    Wherefore  to  Dover?     Let  him  answer  that. 

I  am  tied  to   the  stake,  and  I  must   stand  the 


Olos. 
course.* 
Beg. 
Olos. 


Wherefore  to  Dover? 

Because  I  would  not  see  thy  cruel  nails 

Pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyes ;  nor  thy  fierce  sister 

In  his  anointed  flesh  stick  boarish  fangs. 

The  sea,  with  such  a  storm  as  his  bare  head 

In  hell-black  night  endured,  would  have  buoy'd  up,** 

And  quench'd  the  stelled®  fires; 

Yet,  poor  old  heart,  he  holp  *  the  heavens  to  rain. 

If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stem  time, 


1.  Naughty:   sec   note  5,   page  61. 

2.  t.  e.  quicken  into  life. 

3.  By  favours  is  here  meant  features, 
t.  e.  the  differents  parts  of  which  his 
face  is  composed. 

4.  t.  e.  answer  with  the  simple 
trath. 

5.  I  have  received  a  letter,  the  con- 
teats  of  which  are  va§puely  expressed. 


6.  2'ke  course,  the  mnning  of  the 
dogs  upon  me.  He  compares  himself 
to  a  bear  being  baited. 

7.  To  huoy  up,  to  rise  up.  Most 
commonly  used  in  the  meaning  of,  to 
bear  up. 

8.  Sielled,  starry,  i.  e.  the  fires  of 
the  stars. 

9.  To  help  was  formerly  coojogated 
help,  holp,  holp  or  holpgn. 


ACT   UL     SC*    VIT. 
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Tbou  Bhould'st  have  said^  ^^Good  porter,  turn  the  kej/' 
All  cruels  eUe  subscribed:*  but  I  shall  see 
The  winged  vengeance  overtake  such  children. 

CommalL    See  it  shalt  thou  never,  —  Fellows,  hold  the 

chair.  — 
Upon  these  eyes  of  thine  I  '11  set  mj  foot, 

Ghst&r.    He^  that  will  think  to  live  till  he  be  old, 
Give  me  some  help!  —  0  cruel!  0  je  gods! 

Began,     One  side  will  mock  another;  the  other  too. 
Cum.    If  you  seOj  vengeance,  — 

1   Servant  Hold  your  hand^  my  lord, 

1  have  sery'd  you  ever  since  I  was  a  child, 
But  better  service  have  I  never  done  you, 
Than  now  to  bid  you  hold. 

Eeg^  How  noW;  you  dog't 

1  Berv.    If  you  did  wear  a  beard  upon  your  chin, 
I  'd  shake  it  on  this  quarrel.^     What  do  you  mean? 

Corn,     My  villain  M  [Draws  and  ruTis  at  Mm, 

1   Serv.     Nay    theu^    come    on^  and  take  the  chance   of  I 
anger,  [Draws.  They  fight  COBNWALL  is  wounded, 

Reg.     Give  me  thy  sword,     A  peasant '^ stand  up  thus! 
[Takes  a  sword  frmn  another  Servant,   and   runs   at 
First  Servant  behind, 
1  Serv,    Oj  I  am  slain!  —  My  lord,  you  have  one  -eye  left 
To  aee  some  mischief  on  him.  —  O!  [Dies^ 

Corn,    Lest  it  see  more^  prevent  it.  —  Out,  vile  jelly  I 
Wliere  is  thy  lustre  now? 

Ghs.     All  dark  and  comfortless.  —  Where  's  my   sou 

Edmund? 
Edmund,  enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature. 
To  quit*  this  horrid  act. 

Beg.  Out,  treacherous  yUlaiiil 

Thou  cairst  on  him  that  hates  thee:  it  was  he 
That  made  the  overture  t  of  thy  treasons  to  us, 
Who  is  too  good  to  pity  thee. 


1,  L  t.  All    otln^r   c-mel  beings  sub- 
mit ted  to  tlie  necessity  of  the  nijcnsion. 

2,  i.  e.  in  I  he  cause  of  this  (jtiarrcl. 

3,  The  original  meaning  of  the  word 
mlimn  is  ^er/^  <Jr  servant 


4.  To  gwif,  to  requite,  Ui  repaf. 

5.  Oweriwrc  is  here  used  fnr  open- 
ing, in  the  sense  of  rfifcowery;  it  now 
usually  expresses  prvposai^  except  In 
musi& 
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^    Olostert     O  my  follies!  Then  Edgar  was  abus'd.  — 
Kind  godS;  forgive  me  that;  and  prosper  ^  him! 

Regan.    Go,  thrust  him  out  at  gates,  and  let  him  smell 
His  way  to  Dover.  —  How  is  %  my  lord?   How  look  you? 
Cornwall,    I  have  received  a  hurt.  —  Follow  me,  lady. 
Turn  out  that  eyeless  villain:  —  throw  this  slave 
Upon  the  dungmll.  —  Kegan,  I  bleed  apace: 
Untimely  comes  this  hurt.     Give  me  your  arm. 

[Exit  Cornwall,  led  by  Began;  —  Servants  uviind 
GlOSTER,  and  lead  htm  out 

2  Serv.    I  '11  never  care  what  wickedness  I  do. 
If  this  man  comes  to  good. 

3  Serv,  If  she  Uve  long, 
And  in  the  end  meet  the  old  course  of  death,* 
Women  will  all  turn  monsters. 

2  Serv.    Let  's  follow  the  old  earl,  and ^ get  the  Bedlam 
To  lead  him  where  he  would:*  his  roguish  madness 
Allows  itself  to  any  thing. 

3  Serv.  Go  thou :  I  '11  fetch  some  flax,  and  whites  of  eggs,* 
To  apply  to  his  bleeding  face.     Now,  heaven  help  him! 

[Exeunt  severally. 


ACT    IV. 

SCENE  I.  —  The  Heath. 

Enter  EDGAR. 

Edgar.     Yet  better  thus,  and  known  to  be  contemn'd 
Than  still  ^  contemn'd  and  flatter'd.     To  be  worst. 
The  lowest  and  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune, 
Stands  still  in  esperance,  lives  not  in  fear: 
The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best; 
The  worst  returns  to  laughter.^    Welcome,  then. 
Thou  unsubstantial  air,  that  I  embrace: 


1.  To  prosper  is  not  now  com- 
monly used  as  a  verb  active. 

2.  {.  e.  the  usual  manner  of  death, 
die  a  natural  death. 

3.  i.  c.  and  get  the  Bedlam  beggar  to 
lead  him  to  where  ever  he  wishes  to  go. 

4.  It  is  common  to  say  whites  or 
yokes  of  eggs,  when  the  white  or 
yoke  of  more  eggs  than  one  is  meant. 

5.  Still,  ever,  continually. 


6.  He  who  has  experienced  the  worst 
blows  of  fortune,  who  has  become  the 
lowest  and  most  dejected  thing  opoa 
the  face  of  the  earth,  may  always 
hope  for  an  improvement  in  his  con- 
dition, has  nothing  to  fear :  the  depress- 
ing change  is  from  the  best  to  the 
worst;  the  change  back  again  from  the 
worst  to  better,  is  to  return  to  the  en- 
joyment of  life. 
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The  wretchj  that  thou  hast  blowo  unto  the  worst; 
LOwea  nothiijg  to  thy  blasts,  —  But  who  comes  here?  — 

Enter  GLOSTER,  led  by  an  old  Man. 

[My  father^  poorly  led?  —  World,  worlds  0  world  1 
[Bat  that  thy  strani^e  mutations  make  us  hate  thee^ 
I  Life  woidd  not  yield  to  age, ' 

Old  Man,     0  my  good  lord!    I  have  been  your  tenant^ 
I  and  your  father's  tenant;  these  fourscore  years. 

Olos.     Away,  ^et  thee  away;  good  friendj  be  gone: 
I  Thy  comforts  can  do  me  no  good  at  all  \ 
Thee  they  may  hurt 

.    Old  Man^     Alack,  Sir!    you  cannot  see  your  way. 
Glos,     I  have  no  way,  and  therefore  want  no  eyea  r 
fl  stumbled  when  I  saw.^     Full  oft  ^t  is  seen, 
Our  means  sectu-e  us;  and  our  mere  defects 
Prove  our  commodities.^  —  Ah!  dear  son  Edgar, 
I  The  food  of  thy  abused*  father's  wrath, 
'  Might  I  but  live  to  see  thee  in  my  touch, 
I  'd  say  I  had  eyes  again! 

OCd  Man,  How  now!    Who  's  there? 

Edgar,  [Aside,\     0  gods  I  Who  ia  *t  can  say,  "I  am  at  the 

worst  ?" 
I  am  worse  than  e'er  I  was. 

Old  Man,  'T  is  poor  mad  Tom. 

Edg.  [Amd€j\^    And  worse  I  may  be  yet:  the  worst  is  not 
So  long  as  we  can  say,  "This  is  the  worst." 
Oui  Man,    Fellow,  where  goest? 

Olos.  Is  it  a  beggar-man? 

Old  Man.    Madman,  and  beggar  too. 
Qlos.     He  has  some  reasou,  else  he  could  not  beg. 
V  the  last  night's  storm  I  such  a  fellow  saw, 
Which  made  me  thiok  a  man  a  worm:  my  son 

Came  then  into  my  mind;  and  yet  my  mind  

i  Was  then  scarce  Mends  with  him:  I  have  heard  more  since. 


1.  O  world!  ir  rev€rs*!S  nf  rnrtune 
and  changes  sucb  a^t  I  ncm'  sc^  unci 
i  feel,  JVoni  ease  aiid  iifniience  to  pov- 
erty and  misery ,  did  not  show  us  I  lie 
little  value  ol'  lili^,  we  shfluld  nrver 
si^bmlt  with  any  kiod  cif  resif!;rj!itinn  to 
the  w  rig  tit  of  ypoi-s,  »nd  its  net!fiisjiry 
cttoieqii^'DCe^  lotirmUy  iiod   deatii. 


2.  I  fell  into  error  when  I  had  eyps 
to  see  my  way  rJear. 

3.  Very  often  it  h  seen  that  our 
means,  i.  e.  llie  (aiuUles  with  which  We 
are  flirted,  make  us  over- cmiGd wit;  mid 
our  defii^iendcs  prove  to  our  ji«U'antage* 

4.  To  abuse  J   in  deceive,  to  iiapose 

QpOU. 
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As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  the  gods; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport 

Edgar,  [Aaide^    How  should  this  be? - 

Bad  is  the  trade  that  must  play  fool  to  sorrow. 
Angering  itself  and  others.    [To  Mm.]    Bless  thee,  master! 

Oloster.     Is  that  the  naked  fellow? 

Old  Man.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Oloa.    Then ,  pr'ythee,  get  thee  gone.     If,  for  my  sake, 
Thou  wilt  o'ertake  us,  hence  a  mile  or  twain,  * 
I'  the  way  toward  Dover,  do  it  for  ancient  love; 
And  bring  some  covering  for  this  naked  soul, 
Whom  I  '11  entreat  to  lead  me. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  Sir!    he  is  mad. 

Ohs.     'T  is   the  times'   plague,  when  madmen  lead  the 

blind. 
Do  as  I  bid  thee,  or  rather  do  thy  pleasure; 
Above  the  rest,  be  gone. 

Old  Man.  I  '11  bring  him  the  best  'parol*  that  I  have, 
Come  on  't'  what  will!  [Exi. 

Olos.     Sirrah;  naked  fellow. 

Edg.    Poor  Tom  's  a-cold.  —  [Aside^    I  cannot  daub  it 

farther.* 

Olos.     Come  hither,  fellow. 

Edg.  [Aside^    And  yet  I  must.  —  \To  him.]     Bless  thy 

sweet  eyes,  they  bleed. 

Glos,     Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Dover? 

Edg.  Both  stile  and  gate,*  horse -way  and  foot-path. 
Poor  Tom  hath  been  scared  out  of  his  good  wits:  bless  thee, 
good  man's  son,  from  the  foul  fiend!  Five  fiends  have  been 
in  poor  Tom  at  once;  of  lust,  as  Obidicut;  Hobbididance, 
prince  of  dumbness;  Mahu,  of  stealing;  Mode,  of  murder;  and 
Flibbertigibbet ,    of  mopping  and  mowing,  ®   who  since  pos- 


1.  Twain  f  two.  Now  but  seldom 
used. 

2.  i.  e.  apparel, '  clotbing. 

3.  Come  on  't,  for  come  of  it. 

4  To  daub  signifies  literally,  to 
smear;  the  idea  here  is  in  this  sense, 
as  a  thing  smeared  over  with  any  sub- 
stance is  disguised:  I  cannot  farther 
keep  up  the  disguise,  or  support  the 
false  character  which   I  have  adopted. 

5.    la    the   country    in   England   the 


different  fields  are  separated  by  hedges; 
where  a  foot-path  conducts  over  scveril 
fields,  styles  are  placed  in  the  gaps  of  tke 
hedges  where  these  are  crossed  by  the 
path,  and  over  the  styles^  which  arf 
convenient  for  the  purpose,  the  foot- 
passenger  climbs;  where  carts  are  in- 
tended to  pass  to  and  from  the  fields 
gates  are  placed. 

6.   Mopping  and  momng^   mtkiif 
grimaces. 
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sesses  chamber-maids  and  waiting- women.    So,  bless  thee, 
master! 

Olos.  .Here,  take  this  purse,  thou  whom  the  heaven's 

plagues 
Have  humbled  to  all  strokes:  that  I  am  wretched, 
Makes  thee  the  happier:  —  Heavens,  deal  so  still !^ 
Let  the  superfluous,  and  lust -dieted  man. 
That  slaves  your  ordinance,*  that  will  not  see 
Because  he  doth  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly; 
So  distribution  should  undo  excess. 
And  each  man  have  enough.  —  Dost  thou  know  Dover? 

Edgar.     Ay,  master. 

Olos.    There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Liooks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep: 
Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it. 
And  I  '11  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear, 
"With  something  rich  about  me:  from  that  place 
I  shall  no  leading  need. 

Edg,  Give  me  thy  arm: 

Poor  Tom  shall  lead  thee.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  n. 
Before  the  Duke  of  Albany's  Palace. 

Enter  GONERIL  and  EDMUND;  OSWALD  meeting  them. 

Ooneril.  Welcome,  my  lord :    I  marvel,  our  mild  husband 
Not  met  us  on  Jhe  way.  —  Now,  where  's  your  master? 

Oswald,    Madam,  within;  but  never  man  so  chang'd. 
I  told  him  of  the  armv  that  was  landed; 
He  smil'd  at  it:  I  told  him,  you  were  coming; 
His  answer  was,  "The  worse:"  of  Gloster's  treachery, 
And  of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son, 
When  I  informed  him,  then  he  call'd  me  sot. 
And  told  me  I  had  turn'd  the  wrong  side  out. 
What  most  he  should  dislike,  seems  pleasant  to  him; 
What  like  4-  oflfensive. 

Oon,  Then,  shall  you  go  no  farther. 

[To  Edmund. 


1.  StiU,  ever,  always. 

2.  t.  e..  Let  the  man  who  lives  in 
saperfloity  and  according  to  his  own 
lusts,  who  makes  your  ordinance  sub- 


ject to  him   (instead  of  acting  in  obe- 
dience to  it),  etc. 

3.  t.  e.  What  most  he  should  like. 
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It  is  the  cowish  *  terror  of  his  spirit^ 

Tl^at  dares  not  undertake:  he  'U  not  feel  wrongs, 

Which  tie  him  to  an  answer.  *     Our  wishes  on  the  way 

May  prove  eflfects.'    Back,  Edmund,  to  my  brother; 

Hasten  his  musters,  and  conduct  his  powers : 

I  must  change  arms  at  home,  and  give  the  distaff 

Into  my  husband's  hands.     This  trusty  servant 

Shall  pass  between  us;  ere  long  you  are  like  to  hear, 

If  you  dare  venture  in  your  own  behalf, 

A  mistress's  command.    Wear  this;  spare  speech; 

[Owing  a  faocw. 
Decline  your  Tiead:*  this  kiss,  if  it  durst  speak. 
Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air.  — 
Conceive,*  and  fare  thee  well, 

Edmu/nd.     Yours  in  the  ranks  of  death. 

OonerU.  Mj  most  dear  Glost^! 

[Escit  Edmuito. 
O,  the  difference  of  man,  and  man! 
To  thee  a  woman's  services  are.  due: 
My  fool  ^surps  my  body.^ 

Osw,  Madam,  here  comes  miy  lord. 

[Exit  Oswald. 

Enter  ALBAJNY. 

Gonert'L     I  have  been  worth  the  whistle.'' 

Albany.  O   Goneril! 

You  are  not  worth  the  dust  which  the  rude  wind 

Blows  in  your  face.  —  I  fear  your  disposition: 

That  nature,  which  contemns  its  origin, 

Cannot  be  border'd  certain  in  itself;* 

She  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch 


1.  Cowishy  timorous,  cowardly.  The 
verb  only  is  now  in  use:  to  cow,  to 
oppress  with  fear. 

2.  He  affects  not  to  feel  wrongs 
which  would  force  him  to  active  oppo- 
sition. 

3.  What  we  wish,  before  our  march 
is  at  an  end,  may  be  brought  to  bap- 
pen:  i.  c.  the  murder  of  her  husband. 

4.  She  bids  hin\  decline  his  head, 
that  she  might  give  him  a  kiss  (the 
steward  being  present),  and  that  it 
might  appear  to  him  only  as  a  whisper. 


5.  t.  e.  imagine  what  I  dare  Mt 
speak. 

6.  By  my  fool  she  alludes  to  her 
husband  Albany,  who  in  her  eyes  is  t 
weak  fool. 

7.  There  was  a  time  when  yoi 
thought  me  worth  the  calling  to  yoi, 
or  whistling  for:  reproaching  him  for 
not  having  summoned  her  to  coosdt 
with  on  the  present  critical  occasi(Mi. 

8.  A  child  who  treats  her  father 
with  contempt,  must  be  utterly  withoat 
character. 
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From  lier  material  sap,  perforce  must  wither^ 
And  come  to  deadly  use.  * 

QmrnriL    No  more:  the  text  is  foolish. 

Albany.     Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile; 
Filths  savour  but  themselves,^     What  have  you  done? 
Tigers,  not  daughters,  what  have  you  performed? 
A  father,  and  a  gracious  aged  man, 
Whose  reverence  the  head-lugg'd  bear^  would  Hck, 
Most  bai*barous,  niost  degenerate !  have  you  madded.  * 
Could  my  good  brother  suffer  you  to  do  it? 
A  man,  a  prince,  by  him  so  benefited? 
If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
Send  quickly  down  to  tame  these  vile  offences, 
It  will  come,^ 

Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itaelf^ 
Uke  monsters  of  the  deep, 

Gon.  Milk-liver'd  man!* 

That  bear'at  a  cheek  for  blows^  a  head  for  wrongs; 
Who  bast  not  in  tby  brows  an  eye  discerning 
Thine  honour  from  thy  suffering;^  that  not  know'st, 
Fools  do  those  villains  pity,  who  are  punish'd 
Ere  they  have  done  their  mischief.     Where  's  thy  drum? 
France  spreads  his  banners  in  our  noiseless  land;* 
With  plumed  helm  thy  slayer  begins  threats; 
Whilst  thou,  a  moral  fool,  sitt^st  still,  and  criest, 
'^Alack!  why  does  he  so?" 

Albr  See  thyself,  devil  I 

Proper  deformity^  seems  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horridj  as  in  woman. 


1.  Sbe  wbo  breaks  the  bonds  or  Slial 
July,  and  becomes  wholly  alienated 
from  hiJt'  lathi^r,  must  wither  an  J  prrish, 
like  a  braaih  separated  from  Ibat  sap 
whicli  supplie;*  it  with  nowri^hinerit, 
aod  gives  life  to  the  matter  of  which 
it  i*  compoiied,  —  To  j/ineTj  to  tear 
olT  loiig:wiset  it  is  slill  in  use  in  the 
Jiorlli,  loeaiiin^,  lo  cut  a  slice.  —  Tome 
to  deadly  ^ne  is  explained  In  the  incaji- 
taiwn  in  **Marbeth";  — - 

**Liver  of  hi4isph<:^rain|?  Jew; 
Gait  of  gout;  and  slips  or  yaw, 
Slimfd  iu  the  moon's  eclipae." 


2.  *".  e.  Filthy  thinp  are  agreeable 
oalv  to  ihelr  Like. 

B.  L  e.   the  ru^^ed  bear.  | 

4.  i,  e,  yo«  have  sent  ntad, 

5.  I,  e.lt  will   happen   Lb  at,  &c, 

6.  Mitk-  Ijner'dj  white- livefd,  ond 
lily-iirer*d  sipnily  cowardly.  Compare 
note  3,  pa^e  34. 

7.  i.  e.  Whose  eye  docs  not  dlsrcrii 
between  thy   honour  aiid  thy  wrongs. 

8.  i.  F,  in  our  hnd ,  io  which  no 
nojso  of  armiiniiints  is  beard,  no  prepa- 
rations arc  made  to  rppd  the  joviision, 

9.  t.  c.  dofurmity  of  mind,  with  a 
fair  oxlerior. 
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Goiieril.  O  vain  fool  I 

Alianff.  Thou  changed  and  self-cover'd  thing,  ^  for  sbsnM^  i 
Be-monster  not  thy  feature.  *    Were  it  my  fitness 
To  let  these  hands  obey  my  blood;' 
They  are  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 
Thy  flesh  and  bones:  howe'er  thou  art  a  fiend^ 
A  woman's  shape  doth  shield  thee. 

Gon.    Marry,  your  manhood  now!  — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Alb.    What  news? 

Messenger.  O,  my  good  lord!  the  duke  of  Cornwall's  dead; 
Slain  by  his  servant,  going  to  put  out 
The  other  eye  of  Gloster. 

Albany.  Gloster's  eyes! 

Mess.    A  servant  that  he  bred,  thrill'd  with  remorse,* 
Opposed  against  the  act,  bending  his  sword 
To  his  great  master;  who  thereat  enrag'd. 
Flew  on  him,  and  amongst  them  fell'd  him  dead,  * 
But  not  without  that  harmful  stroke,  which  since 
Hath  pluck'd  him  after. 

Alb.  This  shows  you  are  above. 

You  justicers,  that  these  our  nether®  crimes 
So  speedily  can  venge!  —  But,  O  poor  Gloster! 
Lost  he  his  other  eye? 

Mess,  Both,  both,  my  lord.  — 

This  letter.  Madam,  craves  a  speedy  answer; 
'T  is  from  your  sister. 

Gon.  [Aside.']     One  way  I  like  this  well; 
But  being  widow,  and  my  Gloster  with  her, 
May  all  the  building  in  my  fancy  pluck 
Upon  my  hateful  life.''     Another  way. 
The  news  is  not  so  tart.     [To  him.]    I  '11  read,  and  answer. 

[EaA 


1.  Self  covered  thing  expresses  the 
same  idea  as  proper  deformity,  i.  e. 
a  thing,  or  being,  whose  wicked  spirit 
is  covered  by  a  fair  body. 

2.  i.  €.  Do  not  convert  thy  fair  fea- 
tures to  those  of  a  monster. 

3.  i.  e.  Were  it  fitting  for  me  to  let 
these  hands  obey  my  inclination,  they 
are  ready  enough,  &c. 

4.  Remorse,  tenderness,  pity.     This 


word  commonly  means ,   pain  of  mitid 
from  a  consciousness  of  guilt. 

5.  i.  e.  amongst  them  they  felled  hia 
dead. 

6.  JSether,  lower,  »,  e.  our  cnmet 
here  below. 

7.  May  overturn  all  my  castles  in 
the  air,  and  crush  my  life,  so  hateful 
to  them,  beneath  the  ruins. 
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Albany,     Where  was  his  son,  when  they  did  take    his 
!'i  eyes? 

j  Mess,     Come  with  my  lady  hither. 

Alb,  He  is  not  here- 

of e^^.     No,  my  good  lord;  I  met  him  back  again. 
Alb.    Knows  he  the  wickedness? 

Mess.   Ay,  my  good  lord;  'twas  he  informed  against  him, 
And  quit  the  house,  on  purpose  that  their  punishment 
Might  have  the  freer  course. 

Alfi.  Gloster,  I  live 

To  thank  thee  for  the  love  thou  show'dst  the  kin^. 
And  to  revenge  thine  eyes.  —  Come  hither,  friena: 
Tell  me  what  more  thou  knowest.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  m. 

The  French  Camp  near  Dover. 
Enter  KENT,  and  a  Gentleman. 

Kent,  yfhy  the  king  of  France  is  so  suddenly  gone 
back,  know  you  the  reason? 

Gentleman.  Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the  state, 
which  since  his  coming  forth  is  thought  of;  which  imports  to 
the  kingdom*  so  much  fear  and  danger,  that  his  personal 
return  was  most  required,  and  necessary. 

Kent.     Who*  hath  he  left  behind  him  general? 

Gent,    The  Marshal  of  France,  Monsieur  la  Far. 

Kent  Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any  de- 
monstration of  grief? 

Gent.   Ay,  Sir;  she  took  them,  read  them  in  my  presence; 
And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trill'd  down 
Her  delicate  cheek:  it  seem'd,  she  was  a  queen 
Over  her  passion,  who,  most  rebel-like. 
Sought  to  DC  king  o'er  her. 

Kent.  O!  then  it  mov'd  her. 

Gent.    Not  to  a  rage:  patience  and  sorrow  strove 
Who  should  express  her  goodliest.     You  have  seen 
Sunshine  and  rain  at  once:  her  smiles  and  tears 
Were  like  a  better  day:  those  happy  smilets,* 


1.  t.  e.  the  kingpdom  of  Prance. 

2.  Who,  for  whoniy  which  is  not  nn- 
freqnent  in  Shakespeare,  and  may,  in- 


deed, often    be  heard  in    the    present 
dav. 
3.  SmUets,  diminutive  of  snuiles. 
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That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  ner  eyes;  which  parted  thence; 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropped.  —  In  brief,  sorrow 
Would  be  a  rarity  most  belov'd, 
If  all  could  so  become  it. 

Kent.  Made  she  no  verbal  question?  * 

GenL  ,. 'Faith,  once,   or  twice,   she   heav'd  the  name  o{ 

"father^' 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  pressed  her  heart; 
Cried,  "Sisters!  sisters!  —  Shame  of  ladies!  sisters! 
Kent!  father!  sisters!    What?  i*  the  storm?  i'  the  night? 
Let  pity  not  be  believed  !'*2  —  There  she  shook 
The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes, 
And  clamour  moistened  :^  then,  away  she  started 
To  deal  with  grief  alone.  ' 

Kent.  It  is  the  stars. 

The  stars  above  us,  govern  our  conditions ;  * 
Else  one  self  mate  and  mate  coiJd  not  beget 
Such  difiFerent  issues.     You  spoke  not  with  her  since? 

Gent.  No. 

Kent.         Was  this  before  the  king  returned? 

Gent.  No,  since. 

Kent.     Well,  Sir,  the  poor  distressed  Lear  's  i'  the  town, 
Who  sometime,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers 
What  we  are  come  about,  and  by  no  means 
Will  yield  to  see  his  daughter. 

Gent  Why,  good  Sir? 

Kent.     A    sovereign    shame    so   elbows    him;    his   own 

unkindness, 
That  stripped  her  from  his  benediction,  turn  d  her 
To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear^  rights 
To  his  dog-hearted  daughters:  these  things  sting 
His  mind  so  venomously,  that  burning  shame 
Detains  him  from  Cordelia. 

Gent.  Alack,  poor  gentleman! 

Kent.    Of  Albany's  and  Cornwalrs  powers  you  heard  not? 

Gent.     'T  is  so,  they  are  afoot. 


,  1.  Did  she  enter  into  no  conversation 
with  you?  Shaksppare  frequently  uses 
question  for  conversatioTif  and  not  only 
for  interrogation* 


2.  Let  not  such  a  thin^  as  pity  be 
supposed  to  exist. 

3.  And    her    outcries   were  accon- 
panied  with  tears. 

4.  i.  e.  regulate  our  dispositions. 
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Kent    Well^  Sir,  I  '11  bring  you  to  our  master  Lear, 
And  leave  you  to  attend  him.     ii^ome  dear  cause  * 
Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile: 
"When  I  am  known  aright^  you  shall  not  grieve^ 
Lending  me  this  acquaintance.     I  pray  you^  go  ♦ 

Along  with  me.  [ExeunL 


SCENE  rv. 

The  Same.     A  Tent. 

Enter  CORDELIA,  Physicias,  and  SoldU-rti. 

Cordelia,     Alack  I  't  Js  he :   wliyj  he  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vex'd  &ea;  Biuging  aloud; 
Crown'd  with  rank  fumiter/  and  furrow  weeds  j^ 
With  hoar-docks,^  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers/ 
Darnel/  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining*^  corn,  —  A  centvu-y^  send  forth; 
Search  ^yevj  acre  in  the  high-grown  fie  Id  j 
And  bring  him  to  our  eye.  [E-mt  mi  Officer  J   —  What  can 

man's  wisdom ^ 
In  the  restoring  his  bereaved  sense? 
He  that  helps  him  take  all  my  outward  worth. 

Fhyifician.     There  is  means,  Madam: 
3ur  foster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose. 
The  which  he  lacks;  that  to  provoke  in  him^ 
Are  many  simples*"  operative,  whose  power 
fVill  close  the  eye  of  anguish. 

Cordelia,  All  bless'd  secrets, 

All  you  unpublished  virtues  of  the  earth, 
Spring  with  my  tears!  he  aidantj  and  remediate, 
^"  the  good  man's  distress!  —  Seek,  seek  tor  him; 


1.  Some  busiopss  of  great  iTuportapce 
1  me. 

2.  L  0.  you    stall  not  regret   hav- 
%  lent  me,  &c. 

3.  Fumiteti  ar  fvmitfi^yr  oi-  fitma- 
\i>ry^  from  the  French  fumHfTrey  \a  the 
Fmtuiria  oJficiTtaih^  a  species  g rowiug 

hc<)ges  and  waste  places. 

4.  Fitrrom-^eedjs^  a  y^wd  growing  in 
ljiT<jwcd  Jand. 

5.  Hnar- docks  supposeil  to  tie  mU'nded 
ir  charlock,  Ljje  Sintipis  arvensU^  a 

Elng  Iienr, 


very  troublt'jimiie  wct^d  in  cnrn-fields, 
SDineUmCii  ealled   wUd-mitstard^ 

6,  Cjii^kuo-Jlowers  ^  ihti  jiant  Cordii- 
mijie  pratejiXiSj  alsn  cwlled  m^ttdmo 
lady's  smock. 

1.  Darnety  ar  LtfUtim  peretmet  b  the 
speiies  of  grass  called  rye-grass. 

8r  Snstfiimtig^  nuurishiug. 

fl.  .4  ctinlttr-tf^  a  c^ainpaay  of  a  biitt- 
dred  mtru. 

10.  Simples^  drtip. 
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Lest  his  ungovem'd  rage  dissolve  the  life 
That  wants  the  means  to  lead  it.^ 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Messenger.  News,  Madam: 

The  British  powers  are  marching  hitherward. 

Cordelia.    *T  is  known  before;  our  preparation  stands 
In  expectation  of  them.  —  O  dear  father ! 
It  is  thy  business  that  I  go  about. 
Therefore  great  France 

My  mourning,  and  important  ^  tears,  hath  pitied. 
No  blown  ambition^,  doth  our  arms  incite, 
But  love,  dear  love,  and  oui*  ag'd  father's  right. 
Soon  may  I  bear,  and  see  him!  [Exeu/nt. 


SCENE  V. 

A  Eoom  in  Gloster's  Castle. 

Enter  REGAN  and  OSWALD. 

Regan.    But  are  my  brother's  powers  set  forth? 

Oswald.     Ay,  Madam. 

Regan.     Himself  in  person  there? 

Osw.  Madam,  with  much  ado: 

Your  sister  is  the  better  soldier. 

Reg.    Lord  Edmund  spake  not  with  your  lord  at  home? 

Osw.    No,  Madam. 

Reg.     What  might  import  my  sister's  letter  to  him? 

Osw.     I  know  not,  lady. 

Reg.     'Faith,  he  is  posted  hence  on  serious  matter. 
It  was  great  ignorance,  Gloster  s  eyes  being  out, 
To  let  him  liVe:  where  he  arrives  he  moves 
All  hearts  against  us.     Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone, 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  despatch 
His  nighted  life;*  moreover,  to  descry 
The  strength  o'  the  enemy. 

Osw.     I  must  needs  after  him,  Madam,  with  my  letter. 

Reg.     Our  troops  set  forth  to-morrow:  stay  with  us; 
The  ways  are  dangerous. 


1.  i.  e.   wants    the   ability  to  guide 
itself. 

2.  Important^  for  importunate. 

3.  ^0  ioflated,  do  swelling  pride. 


4.  i.  e.  to  put  an  end  to  bis  life, 
made  dark  as  night  by  the  extinctioo 
of  his  eyes. 
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Oswalds  1  may  not^  Madam; 

My  lady  cliar^^d  my  duty  in  tms  business, 

Megan.  Wby  eliould  she  write  to  Edmund?  Might  not  you 
Transport  her  purposes  by  word?  Belike, 
Sometliing  —  I  know  not  what-  —  I  *11  love  thee  much ; 
Let  me  unseal  the  letter. 

Osw,  Madam,  I  had  rather  — 

Eeg,     I  know  your  lady  does  not  love  her  husband^ 
I  am  sure  of  that;  and,  at  her  late  being  here, 
She  gave  strange  oSiliads,*  and  most  speaking  looks 
To  noble  Edmund.     I  know^  you  are  of  her  bosoni.^ 

Omo,     I,  Madam? 

Meg.     I  speak  in  understanding:  you  arc,  I  know  it; 
Therefore^  I  do  advise  you,  take  this  note : 
My  lord  is  dead;  Edmund  and  I  have  talkVl, 
And  more  convenient  is  he  for  my  hand, 
Than  tor  your  lady's.  —  You  may  rather  ^  more. 
If  you  do  Hud  him,  pray  you,  give  him  this; 
And  when  your  mistress  hears  thus  mueb  from  you, 
X  pray,  desire  her  call  her  wisdom  to  her; 
Soj  fare  you  well. 

If  you  do  chance  to  hear  of  that  blind  traitor^ 
Preferment  falls  on  him  that  cuts  hini  otf. 

Oma,     Woidd  I  could  meet  him.  Madam:  I  would  show 
What  party  I  do  follow. 

Meg.  Fare  thee  well*  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  VL 

The  Country  near  Dover. 

Enter  GLOSTER^  and  EDGAR  drmsed  iiks  a  P^astint 

Glost€f,    When  shall  I  come  to  the  top  of  that  same  hill  ? 

Edgar.    You  do  climb  up  it  now:  look,  how  we  labour. 

Glos.    Methinks,  the  ground  iu  aven. 

Edg.  Horrible  steep: 

Hark!  do  you  hear  the  sea? 

Glos.  No,  truly. 

Edg.    Why,  then  your  other  senses  grow  imperfect 
By  your  eyes'  anguish- 


1.  GCUiads^  from  tlie  Frtiui^b  itiUad€^  I 


2.  i.  e.  m  her  coDfidence. 

B.  To  gat  her  i  to  iBfer. 
6* 
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Gloster,  So  may  it  be,  indeed. 

Methinks^  thy  voice  is  altered;  and  thou  speak'st 
In  better  phrase,  and  matter,*  than  thou  didst. 

Edgar.    Y'  are  much  deceived:  in  nothing  am  I  chang'd, 
But  in  my  garments. 

Olo8,  Methinks,  you  are  better  spoken.^ 

Edg.     Come  on,  Sir;    here  's  the  place:    stand  still.  - 

How  fearful, 
And  dizzy  't  is  to  cast  one's  ey«s  so  low! 
The  crows,  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles:  half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire^;  dreadful  trade! 
Metmnks,  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach. 
Appear  like  mice;  and  yonu  tall  anchoring  bark. 
Diminished  to  her  cock*;  her  cock,  a  buoy  /; 

Almost  too  small  for  sight.     The  murmuring  surge, 
That  on  th'  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high.  —  I  '11  look  no  more; 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight ^ 
Topple  down  headlong. 

Glos,  Set  me  where  you  stand. 

Edg.     Give  me  your  hand;  you  are  now  within  a  foot 
Of  th'  extreme  verge:  for  all  beneath  the  moon 
Would  I  not  leap  upright.® 

Olos.  Let  go  my  hand. 

Here,  friend,  is  another  purse;  in  it,  a  jewel 
Well  worth  a  poor  man's  taking:  fairies  and  gods 
Pix)sper  it  with  thee!  Go  thou  farther  off; 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  let  me  hear  thee  going.' 

Edg.    Now  fare  you  well,  good  Sir. 

Ghs.  With  all  my  heart. 

Edg.    Why  I  do  trifle  thus  with  his  despair, 
Is  done  to  cure  it. 

Glos.  O,  you  mighty  gods! 

This  world  I  do  renounce,  and  in  your  sights 


1.  Matter^    contents,   ?'.  6.  in  better 
form,  and  with  more  sense. 

2.  i.  e.  you  are  better  of  speech,  or, 
you  speak  in  better  terms. 

S.  Samphire  is  a  herb    growing   on 
the  sea -shore  and  on  cliffs,   of  which 


in  old  times  a  pickle  was  made  in  Eng- 
land. 

4.  i.  e.  to  the  size  of  her  cockboat. 

5.  i.  e.    and   I,    being    deficient  is 
sight,  &c. 

6.  i.  e.  upwards. 
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Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off; 

If  I  could  bear  it  longer^  and  not  fall  * 

To  qnarrel  with  your  great  opposeleBB  wills^ 

My  snuffj  and  loathed  part  of  natnre/  ahould 

Bnm  itself  out.     If  Edgai-  live,  0,  bless  him!  — 

KoWj  fellowj  fare  thee  well 

Edgar,  Gone^  Sir:  farewell.  — 

[Gloster  leapsy  and   falls   along. 
And  yet  I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 
The  treasnry  of  life,  when  life  itself 
Yelds  to  the  theft  ;3  had  he  been  where  he  thought^ 
By  this  had  thonght  been  past.  —  Alive;  or  dead? 
Ho,  you  Sir!  friend!  —  Hear  yoiij  Sir?  —  spaak! 
Thns  might  he  pass  indeed;*  ^ —  jet  he  revives, 
What  are  you^  Sir? 

Gloster^  A  way;  and  let  me  die.  

Edgar.  Hadst  thou  been  aught  but  gossamer^  feathers,  air, 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating^ 
Thou  'dst  shiver d  like  an  egg:  but  thou  dost  breathe; 
Hast  heavy  substance;  bleed'st  not;  epeak'st^  art  sound. 
Ten  masts  at  each  ^  make  not  the  altitude, 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell: 
Thy  lite  'a  a  miracle.     Speak  yet  again. 

Glos.     But  have  I  fallen;  or  no? 

Edg.     From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bourn,* 
XiOok  up  a-height ;  the  shrill-gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  eeen  or  heard:  do  but  look  up, 

Glos.    AJack!  I  have  no  eyes.  — 
Is  wretchedness  deprivVl  that  benefit. 
To  end  itself  by  death?  T  was  yet  some  comfort; 
When  misery  could  beguile  the  tyrant's  rage^ 
And  fruetrato  his  proud  will. 

Edg,  Give  me  your  arm: 

Up:  —  so;  —  how  is  ^t?  Feel  you  your  legs?  You  stand. 

Glos.    Too  well,  too  well* 

Edg.  This  is  aboye  all  sti-angeness, 


1.  To   fail    eo,    to  afifily   nut&df  to, 

2.  t.  e.  tb<*  iinuffj  av  wkk  ^  of  tbe 
loatbcd  remaindtT  nP  my  11  tk 

3.  And  y«t  I  know  not  tiow  Imogin* 
atbn  can  he  said  to  rob;  id  deslrayin^ 
Uh  >  wbea  life  ItseJr  is  willing  U  bf; 
dtitroyed. 


4.  Thus  luight  lie  die  in  rralily, 
r>.    i.  e,  Tm  JihisLiJ  joiiial  lng;etlnir, 
tj.    Anotlier    meaning    of   btnirn  (see 
not<*  3,  pwf^e   6»)   in   bmnduryi    Eug- 
tand's  cliffs  are  the  bouadary  towards 
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Upon  the  crown  o'  the  cliff,  what  thing  was  that 
Which  parted  from  you? 

Gloster.  A  pobr  unfortunate  beggar.  . 

Edgar.    As  I  stood  here  below,  methought,  Eis  eyes 
Were  two  full  moons ;  he  had  a  thousand  noses, 
Horns  whelk'd,*  and  waVd  like  the  enridged  sea: 
It  was  some  fiend ;  therefore,,  thou  happy  father. 
Think  that  the  clearest*  gods,  wljo  make  them  honours. 
Of  men's  impossibilities,*  have  preserved  thee. 

^hs.    I  do  remember  now:  henceforth  I  'U  bear 
Affliction,  till  it  do  cry  out  itself 

"Enough,  enough!"  and  die.     That  thing  you  speak  of, 
I  took  it  for  a  man;  often  't  would  say, 
"The  fiend,  the  fiend:"  he  led  me. to  that  place. 

Edg.     Bear    free    and    patient    thoughts.    —     But    who 

conies  here? 

Enter  LEAR,  fantastically  dressed  with  wild  Flovoers, 

The  safer*  aense  will  ne'er  accommodate 
His  master  thus. 

Lear.  No,  they  cannot  touch  me  for  coining;  I  am  the 
king  himself. 

Edg.     O,  thou  side-piercing  sight! 

Lear.  Nature  's  above  art  in  that  respect.  —  There  's 
your  press-money.*  That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a  crow- 
keeper:®  draw  me  a  clothier's  yard.''  —  Look,  look!  a  mouse. 
Peace,  peace !  —  this  piece  of  toasted  cheese"  will  do'  't  — 
There  's  my  gauntlet ;  1  11  prove  it  on  a  giant.  —  Bring  up 
the  brown  bills.®  —  O,  well  flown,  bird!  —  T  the  clout,  i' 
the  clout:  hewgh!^  —  Give  the  word.*^ 


1.  Welk'd,  set  with  protuberances, 
twisted,  convolved. 

2.  Clearest^  purest,  most  free  from  evil. 

3.  i.  e.  who  prepare  themselves  hon- 
our in  performing  what  appears  im- 
possible to  men. 

4.  Safer,  sounder. 

5.  Press-money  is  money  paid  to  sol- 
diers when  they  enlist.  Lear  imagines 
himself  engaging  men  to  avenge  bis 
wrongs. 

6.  Crow-keeper,  scare-crow,  a  figure 
set  up  to  frighten  away  birds. 

7.  Arrows  are  frequently  mentioned 
as  having  been  a  cloth-yard  long. 


8.  A  bill,  the  old  .  weapon  of  tbf 
English  infantry,  was  a  sort  of  battle- 
axe  with  a  long  handle;  and  brmon 
hills  are  occasionally  mentioned  by 
writers  of  Shakspeare*s  age,  —  per- 
haps meaning  the  bearers. 

9.  Lear  is  here  raving  of  arcberj*; 
by  bird  he  means  arroxc;  the  clout  is 
the  white  mark  in  the  centre  of  the 
target,  which  we  now  call  the  buU*s- 
eye,  possibly  so  called  from  the  clmit, 
or  pin,  by  which  the  target  was  sus- 
pended. 

10.  t.  e.  the  pass-word^  as  demaod- 
ed  by  a  sentinel  on  duty. 


Mdgar.     Sweet  inarjoram, 

Lear,     Pass, 

Gioeter,    I  know  that  voice* 

Lem\  Ha!  Gonerill  —  with  a  white  beard!  —  They 
flattered  me  lite  a  dog;  and  told  me^  1  had  white  hairs  in 
mj  beard,  ere  the  black  ones  were  there.  To  say  '*ay",  and 
^'no/'  to  #\^ery  tiling  I  said!  — -  '*Ay*'  and  ^^no"  too  was  no 
good  divimty.^  When  the  rain  came  to  wet  me  once^  and 
the  wind  to  make  me  chatter,  when  the  thunder  wonLd  not 
peace  at  my  bidding^  there  I  found  'em,  there  I  amelt  'em 
out  Go  tOj  they  are  not  men  o*  their  words:  they  told  m© 
I  was  every  thing;  't  is  a  lie,  I  am  not  ague-proof. 

Glos.     The  trick ^  of  that  voice  I  do  well  remember: 
Is  't  not  the  king? 

Lear.  Ay,  eveiy  inch  a  king^: 

When  1  do  stare, 
I  pardon  that  man't 
Adaltery.  — 

Thou  shalt  not  die:  die  for  adultery?  No: 
The  wren  goea  to  %  and  the  small  gUded  fly 
Does  lecher  in  my  sight. 

Let  copulation  thrive  ;  for  Gloeter's  bastard  son 
Was  kinder  to  his  father^  than  my  daughters 
Got  'tween  the  lawful  sheets. 
To  'tj  luxury,  pell-mell,  for  I  lack  soldiers.  — 
Behold  yoncr  simpering  dame, 
Whose  face  between  her  forks  presageth  anow;^ 
That  ipinces  virtue,^  and  does  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name^ 
The  fitchew/  nor  the  soiled  horse,*  goes  to  't 
With  a  more  riotous  appetite, 
Down  from  the  waist  they  are  centaurS; 


seCj  how  the  subject  quakes. 
I's  life;  what  was  thy  cause?  — 


1.  To  sfiy  "aj  "  and  "no*'  Iciguthcp 
waii  not  acrnrdiiigf  to  SiTiptitrc:  rel'cc- 
rtrig  to  Malthcw  v.  vtjr-  37 :  —  **  But 
let  your  coiiijiiuniratiun  be^  Ytiflij  yoa; 
Noy,  nay :  fqr  w  lialaocver  ts  more  than 
IhesL*  coi]|f!lli  oT  i*vil," 

2.  Trick  signifies  any  pecundnly  in 
voice,  gti^turc,  or  feature,  wblcb  dUtin- 
gui&hf^Si  one  (jiTi^Od  tVom  another. 

B.  Whose  face  presii|;etli  snow  fce- 
tweco  her  forts  |  raeaiiing,  that  hy  ker 


looks  she  must  be  of  u  folJ  nature; 
/oribf,  legs:  See  piige  Gl^  —  "siK'h  a 
|ioor,  bare,  fork'd  animal  as  thou  art." 

4.  L  e.  Tliat  iifl'et-ts  the  coy  timi* 
dity  of  virtue.  To  mince  ^  is  usuilUf 
opplieil  to  the  sprnch  or  the  gait,  aigni- 
fjing-  alTecteil  iiioilnsty. 

5.  FiiclitiWt  a  a  an  mi  a  I  of  the  wettael 
kirn]. 

6.  To  soil  ai  liArne  ia  to  put  biro  ta 
grasjf  in  Ihe  ^pnn^. 
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Though  women  all  above: 
But*  to  the  girdle  do  the  gods  inherit, 
Beneath  is  all  the  fiends':  there  's  hell,  there  's  darkness^ 
there  is  the  sulphurous  pit,  burning,  scalding,  stench,  con- 
sumption; —  fie,  fie,  fie!  pah;  pah!  Give  me  an  ounce  of 
civet,*  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagination:  there's 
money  for  thee.  * 

(jHoster.    O,  let  me  kiss  that  hand! 

Lear,    Let  me  wipe  it  first;  it  smells  of  mortality. 

Olo8.     O  ruin'd  piece  of  nature!  This  great  world 
Shall  s©  wear  out  to  nought.  —  Dost  thou  know  me? 

Lear,  I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough.  Dost  thou 
squiny^  at  me?  No,  do  thy  worst,  blind  Cupid;  I  '11  not 
love.  —  Read  thou  this  challenge:  mark  but  the  penning 
of  it. 

Ohs.    Were  all  the  letters  suns,  I  could  not  see  one. 

Edgar.    I  would  not  take  this  from  report;  it  is. 
And  my  heart  breaks  at  it. 

Lear.     Eead. 

Olos.    What!  with  the  case  of  eyes?* 

Lear,  O,  ho!  are  you  there  with  me?  No  eyes  in  your 
head,  nor  no  money  in  your  purse?  Your  eyes  are  in  a 
heavy  case/  your  purse  in  a  light:  yet  you  see  how  this 
world  goes. 

Qlos.    I  see  it  feelingly. 

Lear.  What,  art  mad?  A  man  may  see  how  this  world 
goes,  with  no  eyes.  Look  with  thine  ears:  see  how  yond* 
justice  rails  upon  yond'  simple  thief.  Hark,  in  thine  ear: 
change  places;  and,  handy -dandy,®  which  is  the  justice, 
which  is  the  thief?  —  Thou  hast  seen  a  farmer's  dog  bark 
at  a  beggar? 

Olos,     Ay,  Sir. 

Lear,    And   the   creature''    run   from  the    cur?     There 
thou  might'st  behold  the  great  image   of  authority:   a  dog  's 
obey'd  in  office. 
Thou  rascal  beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand! 


1.  But  here  signifies  only. 

2.  Civet'.  See  note  10,  page  60. 

3.  To  squiny,  to  squint. 

4.  i.  €.  with  only  the  case  for  eyes, 
without  the  eyes  themselves. 

5.  Case   here   stands   for   condition, 
plight. 


6.  Handy-dandy  is  a  play  to  amose 
little  children,  whereby  the  child  has 
to  guess  in  which  hand  anything  may 
be:  Handy -dandy,  which  hand  is 
it  in? 

7.  i.  e.  the  human  creature. 
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Why  dost  thou  lash  that  whore?'  Strip  thine  own  back; 

Thou  hotly  lust'st  to  use  her  in  that  kind 

Fol*  which  thou  whipp'st  her.    The  usurer  hangs  the  cozener. 

Through  tatter'd  clothes  small  vices  do  appear; 

Kobes,  and  furrd  gowns/ hide  all.    Plate  sin  with  gold, 

And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks : 

Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it- 

None  does  offend,  none,  I  say,  none;  I  '11  able  'em:* 

Take  that  of  me,^  my  friend,  who  have  the  power 

To  seal  th'  accuser's  lips.     Get  thee  glass  eyes; 

And,  like  a  scurvy^  politician,  seem 

To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not.  —  Now,  now,  now,  now: 

Pull  off  my  boots:  harder,  harder;  so. 

Edgar.     O,  matter"^  and  impertinency  mix'd! 
Beason  in  madness! 

Lear.    If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take  my  eyes. 
I  know  thee  well  enough  |  thy  name  is  Gloster: 
Thou  must  be  patient.     We  came  crying  hither: 
Thou  know'st,  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air 
We  wawl,^  and  cry.    I  will  preach  to  thee:  mark  me. 

Gloster.    Alack !  alack  the  day ! 

Lear,    When  we  are  born,  we  cry  that  we  are  come 
To  this  great  stage  of  fools.  —  This'  a  good  block:  — 
It  were  a  delicate  stratagem,  to  shoe 
A  troop  of  horse  with  felt:®  I  '11  put  it  in  proof; 
And  wlben  I  have  stolen  upon  these  sons-in-law. 
Then,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kiU,  kill7 

Enter  a  Gentleman  with  Attendants. 

Gentleman,     01  here  he  is:  lay  hand  upon  him.  —  Sir, 
Your  most  dear  daughter  — 

Lear,    No  rescue?  What!  a  prisoner?  I  am  even 


1.  i,  e.  qualify  them,  uphold  them. 

2.  *i.  e.  Accept  that  of  me  for  truth, 
believe  that  of  me. 

3.  Scuroyf  worthless,  contemptible. 

4.  Matter,  sense.  See  note  1,  page  84. 

5.  To  wawl,  to  cvy,  to  howl. 

6.  Lear's  train  of  thought  is  thus 
explained  by  Steevens:  —  "Upon  the 
king's  saying,  /  toill  preach  to  thee, 
the  poet  seems  to  have  meant  him  to 
pull  off  his  hat,  and  keep  turning  it 
and   feeling  it,  in  the  attitude  of  one 


of  the  preachers  of  those  times  (whom. 
I  have  seen  so  represented  in  ancient 
prints),  till  the  idea  of  felt,  which  the 
good  hat  or  block  was  made  of,  raises 
the  stratagem  in  his  brain  of  shoeing  a 
troop  of  horse  with  a  substance  soft  as 
that  which  he  held  and  moulded.between 
his  hands.  This  makes  him  start  from 
his  preachment." 

7.  Kill,  Kill!  was   the  ancient  cry 
of  assult  in  the  English  army. 
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The  natural  fool  of  fortune.  —  Use  me  well; 
You  shall  have  ransom.    Let  me  have  surgeons^ 
I  am  cut  to  the  l>rains. 

Gentleman.  You  shall  have  any  thing. 

Lear.     No  seconds?     All  myself? 
Why,  this  would  make  a  man  a  man  of  salt,* 
^  To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pots, 
Ay,  and  for  laying  autumn's  dust. 
^     Gent  Good  Sir,  — 

Lear.    I  will  die  bravely, 
Like  a  smug  bridegroom.     What!  I  will  be  jovial. 
Come,  come;  I  am  a  king,  masters,  know  you  that? 

Gent.     You  are  a  royal  one,  and  we  obey  you. 

Lear.     Then  there  's  life  in  it.     Nay,    an    you   get  it, 
you  shall  get  it  by  running.     Sa,  sa,  sa,  sa. 

[Exit:  Attendants  foSov. 

Gent,     A  sight  most  pitiful  in  the  meanest  wretch, 
Past  speaking  of  ^  in  a  king!  —  Thou  hast  one  daughter, 
-Who  redeems  nature  from  the  general  curse 
»Which  twain  have  brought  her  to.* 

Edgar,     Hail,  gentle  Sir! 

Gent.  Sir,  speed  you:*  what  's  your  wiD? 

Edg,    Do   you  hear  aught.  Sir,  of  a  battle  toward?* 

Geni.     Most  sure,  and  vulgar:®  every  one  hears  that, 
Which''  can  distinguish  sound. 

Edg.  But,  by  your  favour,® 

How  near  's  the  other  army? 

Gent.     Near,  and  orf  speedy  foot ;  the  main  descry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thougnt.  * 

Edg.  I  thank  you.  Sir:  that  *8  all 

Gent.     Though  that  the  queen  on  special  cause  is  here, 
Her  army  is  mov'd  on. 

Edg.  I  thank  you.  Sir.  [Exit  Gent 

Gloster.   You  ever-gentle  gods,  take  my  breath  from  me: 


1.  i.  e.   would   make   a  niiin  a  man 
of  salt  tears. 

2.  i.  e.  pitiful  past  speaking  of,  too 
pitiful  to  be  expressed  in  words. 

3.  7'tcaiX  two:  see  note  1,  page  74; 
her  refers  to  Nature. 

4.  i.  e.    God  speed  you:   an  ancient 
form  of  greeting. 


5.  Towardy  near  at  hand,  immiDent 
See  notes  1,  page  80,  and  4,  page  57. 

6.  Vulgar,  commonly  spoken  of. 

7.  i.  e.  every  one  wko,  &c. 

8.  i.  e.  with  your  permission  (I  tsk). 

9.  The  main  body  is  expected  to  U 
descried  every  hour. 
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Let  not  my  worser  spirit  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  please! 

Edgar.  Well  pray  you,  father. 

Ghster.    Now,  good  Sir,  what  are  you? 

Edl^g.     A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows; 
Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows. 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.*     Give  me  your  hand, 
I  '11  lead  you  to  some  biding.  ^ 

Glos.  Hearty  thanks; 

The  bounty  and  the  benison  of  heaven 
To  boot,  and  boot!^ 

OswoM.  A  proclaimed  prize!    Most  happy! 

That  eyeless  head  of  thine  was  first  fram'd  flesh 
To  raise  my  fortunes.  —  Thou  old  unhappy*  traitor, 
Briefly  thyself  remember:*  —  the  sword  is  out 
That  must  destroy  thee. 

Olo8.  Now  let  thy  friendly  hand 

Put  strength  enough  to  it.  [Edgar  interposes. 

Osw,  Wherefore,  bold  peasant, 

Dar'st  thou  support  a  published  traitor?    Hence; 
Lest  that  th'  infection  of  his  fortune  take 
Like  hold  on  thee.     Let  go  his  arm. 

Edg,    Chill  not  let  go,  zir,  without  varther  'casion.® 

Osw,    Let  go,  slave,  or  thou  diest. 

Edg.  Good  gentleman,  go  your  gait,^  and  let  poor  volk 
pass.  An  ch'ud  ha'  been  zwagger'd  out  of  my  life,  't  would 
not  ha'  been  zo  long  as  't  is  by  a  vortnight*  Nay,  come 
not  near  the  old   man;    keep   out,    che  vor'ye,    or  ise  try 

Jt 


1.  W^ho,  schooled  by  the  sorrows 
which  I  have  myself  known  and  felt, 
am  full  of  pity  lor  those  of  others. 

2.  Biding,  habitation. 

3.  To  boot,  over  and  above,  besides ; 
i.  e.  may  the  bounty  and  blessing  of 
heaven  repay  you  with  reward  upon 
reward. 

4.  Unhappy  here  signifies  mischiev- 
ousy  in  which  sense  it  is  now  obsolete.^ 

5.  i.  €.  remember  and  repent  of  thy 
sins  quickly. 


6.  I  'II  not  let  go,  sir,  without  farther 
occasion.  Edgar  adopts  the  dialect  of 
a  Somersetshire  peasant,  the  chief  cha- 
racteristics of  which  are  that  /  sounds 
like  Vy  s  like  z,  and  the  pronoun  /  is 
che  or  ch\ 

7.  i.  e.  go  your  way.  Gait  is  stiU 
so  used  in  the  north. 

8.  If  I  had  allowed  myself  to  be 
bullied  out  of  my  life,  it  would  have 
been  shorter  than  it  is  by  a  fortnight. 
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whether  your  costard  or  my  hallow  be    the   harder.*   Ch'il 
be  plain  with  you. 

Oswald.     Out,  dunghill! 

Edgar.    Ch'ill  pick  your  teeth,   zir.     Come;   no    matter 
vor  your  foins.*     [They  fight]  and  Edgar  hnocha  him  down. 

Oswald,     Slave,    thou  hast  slain  me.    —   Villain,   take 

my  purse. 
If  ever  thou  wilt  thrive,  bury  my  body; 
And  give  the  letters  which  tnou  find'st  about  me 
To  Edmund  earl  of  Gloster:  seek  him  out 
Upon  the  English  party:  —  O,  untimely  death!  [Dies. 

Edg,    I  know  thee  well:  a  serviceable  villain; 
As  duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  mistress, 
As  badness  would  desire. 

Gloster.  What!  is  he  dead? 

Edg.     Sit  you  down,  father;  rest  you.  — 
Let  's  see  these  pockets:  the  letters  that  he  speaks  of 
May  be  my  friends.  —  He  's  dead;  I  am  only  sorry 
He  had  no  other  death's-man. ^  —  Let  us  see:  — 
Leave,  gentle  wax;  and,  manners,  blame  us  not: 
To  know  our  enemies'  minds,  we  rip  their  hearts. 
Their  papers*  is  more  lawful. 

[Beadsr\  ^'Let  our  reciprocal  vows  be  remembered.  You 
have  many  opportunities  to  cut  him  off:  if  your  will  want 
not,  time  and  place  will  be  fruitfully  offered.^  There  is 
nothing  done,  if  he  return  the  conqueror;  then,  am  I  the 
prisoner,  and  his  bed  my  gaol,  from  the  loathed  warmth 
whereof  deliver  me,  and  supply  the  place  for  your  labour. 
"Your  (wife,  so  I  would  say) 

'^affectionate  servant, 

GONERIL." 

O,  undistinguished  space  of  woman's  will  !* 

A  plot  upon  her  virtuous  husband's  life; 

And  the  exchange,  my  brother!  —  Here,  in  the  sands, 


1.  I  warn  you,  or  else  try  whether 
your  head  or  my  ctidgel  be  the  harder. 

2.  Foins,  thrusts,  i.  e,  I  care  nothing 
for  your  fencing. 

3.  Meaning,  he  is  sorry  that  he  did 
not  die  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman,  as  he  deserved. 


4.  i.  e.  to  rip  their"  papers,  &c. 

5.  If  you  be  not  wanting  in  the  will, 
time  and  place  will  be  abimdantly  of- 
fered. 

6.  0,  undistinguishing  licenliousoess 
of  a  woman's  inclinadoos! 


ACT  IV,     Sa   YH. 


Thee  I  '11  rake  up^  the  post  unaanctified* 

Of  murderous  lechera;  and  in  the  mature  time,^ 

"With  thif^  ungracioTis  paper  strike  the  sight 

Of  the  death-practU'd  duke.  ^     For  him  *t  ia  well^ 

That  of  thy  death  and  bnsinoss  I  can  telL 

Glosten     The  kio^  is  mad:  how  stiiF  is  my  vile  sense, 
That  I  stand  up^  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
or  my  huge  sorrows!*    Better  I  were  distract; 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever  d  from  my  griefs^ 
And  woes,  by  wrong  imaginations,  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves.  \Ih*um  afar  o^f- 

Edgar.  Give  me  your  hand:  * 

Fax  off,  methinka,  I  hear  the  beaten  drum. 
Come,  father:  I  'II  bestow  you  with  a  friend.  \Exeunt, 

SCENE  vn. 

A  Tent  in  the  F^mck  Cismp,     LEAR  0n  a  Berf,   asleep;  Dnttor,   Gent- 
leman, and  OiUt^s,  Glt^ndingi    Enter  CORDELIA  atid  KENT. 

Oordelia,    O  thou  good  Kent!   how  shall  I  Itve  and  work 
To  match  thy  goodness?    My  life  will  be  too  shorty 
And  every  measure  fail  me,  ^ 

Ke7it.     To  be  acknowledged,  Madamj  is  o'er-paid. 
All  my  reports  go  with  the  modest  truth, 
Nor  more  J  nor  clipp'dy  but  so.* 

Car.  Be  better  suited:"^ 

These  weeds  arc  memories  of  those  worser  hours.* 
I  pr'ytheBj  put  them  off. 


1.  Thee  Pit  rake  t/p,  tlw-p  111  cover, 
or  bury.  In  Staffoi  di^tiirPj  to  rake  ilie 
fire  in  to  trover  iL  with  fuel  for  I  ho 
eight.  —  The  jiost  is  the  messenger. 
—  Unsanctified  raU^fs  in  fa  is  waiit  ol" 
burial  iu  runseerated  ground. 

2.  u  e.  whfln  the  time  is  ripe,  when 
the  proper  time  arrives. 

3.  i.  e.  the  duke  ^fjo^e  life  has 
been  sought  (hy  Gonnrii).  Sei^  untes 
1,  page  33,  aii*i  4,  page  44. 

4.  How  mlle.xil)le  and  hase  is  my 
aouU  thai  1  stilf  retain  uiy  bodily 
powers,  and  have  n  poigjmnt  senai)  of 
my  great  misfortunes^  at  a  time  when 
the  kin^  is  mad. 


5.  Aud  every  standard  by  whieb 
I  caa  measure  my  gratitude  to  you 
will  he  loo  smatU 

6*  All  my  reports  a^ree  exactly 
with  the  truths  they  are  neither  ex- 
aggerated nor  curtailed,  hut  according: 
to  the  truth.  Modest f  n^oderate,  within 
a  mean. 

7.  L  e.  Be  better  dressed^  get  thyself 
tetter  clolbes. 

8*  Thcsa  garments  nx^e  rein  era- 
bra  nci^ra  of  thut  no  Fortunate  time. 
Wefd  is  an  old  word,  aigniryin^  a 
garmmt^  clothes  j^  now  in  use  only 
in  the  e^fiicssioo  midow\^  weeds,  tLu 
mourning  dress  of  u  widow. 
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Kent.  Pardon  me,  dear  Madam; 

Yet  to  be  known  shortens  my  made  intent:  * 
My  boon  I  make  it,  that  you  know  me  not, 
Till  time  and  I  think  meet 

Cordeh'a.   Then  be  't  so,  my  good  lord.  —  How  doesfc 

king?  [To  the  Physicia' 

Doctor,     Madam,  sleeps  still. 

Cor.     O,  you  kind  gods. 
Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature! 
Th'  untun'd  and  jarring  senses,  O,  wind  up  ^ 
Of  this  child-changed  father !  ^ 

Doct.  So  please  your  majesty, 

That  we  may  wake  the  king?  he  hath  slept  long. 

Cor     Be  govem'd  by  your  knowledge,  and  proceed 
I'  the  sway  of  your  own  wiU.     Is  he  arrayed  ? 

Oent,    Ay,  Madam;  in  the  heaviness  of  his  sleep, 
We  put  fresh  garments  on  him. 

Doctor.    Be  by,  good  Madam,  when  we  do  awake  him; 
I  doubt  not  of  his  temperance. 

Cor.  Very  well.  [Musk. 

Doct.    Please  you,  draw  near.  —  Louder  the  music  there. 

Cor.     O  my  dear  father!    Restoration,  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips;  and  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms,  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made! 

Kent.  Kind  and  dear  princess! 

Cor.    Had  you  not  been  their  father,  these  white  flakes 
Had  challeng'd  pity  of  them.     Was  this  a  face 
To  be  oppos'd  against  the  warring  winds? 
'To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder?* 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross  lightning?  to  watch  (poor  perdu!) 
With  this  thin  helm?*    Mine  enemy's  dog. 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night 


1.  To  be  recognized  already  would 
frustrate  the  plan  which  I  have  formed. 

2.  0,  wind  up  the  untuned  and  jarring 
senses:  thinking  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  strings  of  a  musical  instrument  are 
wound  up  when  out  of  tune  and  jarring. 

3.  i.  e.  Of  this  father,  changed  to  a 
child  by  his  years  and  wrongs;  or, 
changed  from  what  he  was,  by  the  con- 
duct of  bis  children. 


1 


4.  i.  e.  the  deep-toned  thunder,  armed 
with  dreadful  thunder-bolts. 

5.  The  allusion  is  to  the  advanced 
posts  of  an  army,  or  what  are  called 
the  forlorn  hope,  the  expression  perdu 
being  borrowed  from  the  French.  — 
With  this  thin  helm  means,  with  his 
head  covered  with  nothin|p  but  hii 
scanty  hair. 


ACT  i\\   sc,  vm 


I 


gainst  my  fire;  and  waBt  thou  fain,  poor  father, 
o  hovel  thoe  with  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn, 
short  and  musty  straw?    Alack,  alack! 
is  wonder,  that  thy  life  and  wits  at  once 
ad  not  conoAided  ali*  —  He  wake^;  speak  to  hirOp 
Doctor.  "'Madauiy  do  you ;  ^t  is  fittest. 
Cordelia.  How  does  my  royal  lord?  How  fares  your  majesty? 
Lear.    You  do  me  wrong,  to  take  me  out  o'  the  grave-  — 
Tiiou  art  a  soul  in  bliss,  but  I  am  boimd 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire^  that  miue  own  teal's 
J>o  scald  like  molten  lead* 

Cor,  Sir,  do  you  know  me? 

Lear*     You  are  a  spirit,  I  know.    When  did  you  die? 
Cor,     Still,  still,  tar  w^de.  ^ 

Doct     He  ^s  scarce  awake:  let  him  alone  awhile. 
iean     Where  have  I  been?    \Yhere  ami? —  Fair  day- 
light? — 
am  mightily  abus'^d,  —  I  shoiJd  even  die  with  pily 
To  see  another  thus.  —  I  know  not  what  to  say.  — 
I  will  not  swear,  these  are  my  hands:  —  let  's  see; 
I  feel  this  pin  prick.     Would  I  were  assured 
Of  my  conoitiou! 

Vor.  O!  look  upon  me.  Sir, 

And  hold  your  hands  in  benediction  o'er  me.  ^ 
No;  Sir,  you  mtist  not  kneeL 

Lear.  Pray,  do  not  m.ock  me: 

I  am  a  vei*y  foolish  fond^  old  man, 
Fourscore  and  upward^  not  an  hour  more  nor  lessj 
Andj  to  deal  plainly^ 
I  fear,  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind- 
Methinks,  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man; 
Yet  I  am  doubtful,  for  I  am  mainly  ignorarit 
What  place  this  is;  and  aU  the  skill*  I  have 
Remembers  not  these  garments;  nor  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  last  niglit.     Do  not  laugh  at  mBj 
FoFj  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 


1.  i-  e.  Had  not  altogether  cin!eJ. 

2.  i  p.  wandemg^  or  as  we  slioutd 
low  iiay  abioad^  in  atfusioi]  tn  the 
ienses;  wide  is  fltiU  sometimes  used  in 
.his  sem*^,  a», —  his  is  wide  of  the  pdlot^ 


nieiibinff}    ht:    is    waaderin^    from    the 
real  s^bjt'vX  umki*  dia^ussimi* 

3.  Fond  silJy.  5ee  !n»te«  !f,  page  i% 
and  2,  jjot^e  2i). 

4.  Skiilf  knowti'dg^e^  uJiderstandiug, 
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Cordelia.  And  so  I  am,  I  am. 

Lear.    Be  your  tears  wet?  Yes,  'faith.  I  pray,  weep  not: 
If  you  have  poison  for  me,  I  will  drink  it. 
I  know,  you  do  not  love  me;  for  your  sisters 
Have,  as  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrong: 
You  have  some  cause,  they  have  not. 

Cor,  No  cause,  no  cause. 

Lear.     Am  I  in  France? 

Kent.  In  your  own  kingdom.  Sir. 

Lear.    Do  not  abuse  me.  * 

Doctor.    Be  comforted,  good  Madam:  the  great  rage, 
You  see,  is  killed  in  him;  and  yet  it  is  danger 
To  make  him  even  o'er  the  time  he  has  lost.  ^ 
Desire  him  to  go  in:  trouble  him  no  more, 
Till  farther  settling.^ 

Cor.     Will  't  please  your  highness  walk? 

Lear,  You  must  bear  with  me:* ' 

Pray  you  now  forget  and  forgive:   I  am  old  and  foolish. 
[Exeunt  Lear,  Cordelia,  Doctor,  and  Attendants. 

Oentleman.    Holds  it  true,  *  Sir,  that  the  duke  of  Corn- 
wall was  so  slain? 

Kent,     Most  certain,  Sir. 

Gent.     Who  is  conductor  of  his  people? 

Kent.     As  't  is  said,  the  bastard  son  of  Gloster. 

Gent.     They    say  Edgar,  his  banished  son,  is  with  the 
earl  of  Kent  in  Germany. 

Kent.     Report  is  changeable.    'T  is  time  to  look  about; 
the  powers  o'  the  kingdom  approach  apace. 

Gent.    The  arbitrement  is  like  to  be  bloody.  ®    Fare  you 
weU,  Sir.  [ExH. 

Kent.    My  point  and  period  will  be  throughly  "^  wrought, 
Or  well,  or  ill,  as  this  day's  battle  's  fought.  [Exit. 


1.  i.  €.  Do  not  deceive  me. 

2.  i.  e.  it  would  -be  dangerous  to 
make  clear  to  his  apprehension  the 
time  he  hns  lost. 

3.  i.  €.  Till  his  mind  is  more  settled. 

4.  To  bear  with,  to  have  patience 
with. 


5.  i.  e.  Is  it  confirmed. 

6.  Is  like  to  be,  is  likely  to  be,  vill 
probably  be.  In  this  sense  the  word 
like  is  still  popularly  used,  as,  —  be 
had  like  to  have  been  drowned,  meaa- 
ing,  he  was  near  being  drowned. 

7.  Now  commonly  written  thoroughly- 


ACT  V,     SC.   I. 


ACT   V. 
SCENE  I.  —  The  Camp  of  the  British  Forces,  near  Dover 

Enter,  with  Dmim  and  Coimrf,  EDMUiSD,  REGAIN  ,  Orat-ers,    SoldiCTs  , 

and  Others, 

Edmund.     Know  of  the  dukej  if  hia  last  purpose  hold; 
Or  whether  J  since,  he  is  advis'd  hy  aught  * 
To  change  the  com*ae*     He  *s  faU  of  alteration^ 
And  eelf-reproving:  —  bring  his  constant  pleasure.^ 

YTo  mi  Officer  J  who  goes  oiU^ 

Began,     Our  sister's  man  is  certainly  miacarriei 

£dm.     'T  is  to  be  doubted,^  Madam, 

Meg.  NoWj  sweet  lord^ 

You  know  the  goodness  I  intend  upon  yon: 
Tell  me,  —  but  truly,  —  but  then  speat  the  truth, 
Do  you  not  love  my  sister? 

Edtn.  In  honour'd  love, 

Beg^     But  have  you  never  found  my  brother's  way 
To  the  forefended*  place? 

EdvK  That  thought  abuaea  you.* 

Beg.    I  am  doubtfid^  that  you  have  been  conjunct/ 
And  boBom'd  with  her^  as  far  as  we  call  hers,  ^ 

Edm,     No,  by  mine  honour,  Madam. 

Beg^    I  never  shall  endure  her,  ^     Dear  my  lord, 
Be  not  familiar  with  her. 

Edm.  Fear  me  not.  — 

She  and  the  duke  her  husband! 

FM^  ALBANY,  GONERIL,  and  Soldiers. 

Gonen'L    I  had  rather  lose  the  battle,  than  that  sister" 
Should  loosen  him  and  me,  [A^ide^ 

Albany.     Our  veryA)ving  sister  j  well  be-met  — 
SiTj  this  I  hear,  —  the  King  is  come  to  hia  daughter, 
With  others,  whom  the  rigour  of  our  state 


1,  Or  whettier,  since  then,  anytliLiig^ 
renders  It  advisable,  in  bis  opjDion^  &c. 

2.  i.  €,  bi^  seULed  rBsalution. 

3*  To  doiihi,  to  fear;  sometixJiea  also 
to  5eii«iie,  to  dojibi  not. 

4,  Forefmdfdf  probibited^  roi-I»iddeu. 

5,  I.    e*    That    thought    imposes    on 
Ktag  Lear. 


j'oti;  tbat  h  a  suspicion  without  fouu^ 
dalion.     Cf>mpare  oote  1^  page  96. 

6.  See  note  3,  oF  this  p^ge. 

7.  Conjunct  t  coiyoinedj   united^  1  e, 
iiitLmately  coonected.  See  uoteT,  pitge57. 

8.  i.  €.  as  far  as  h  possible. 

9.  L  «;  1  never  sliall  endure  her  hmus 
an  terms  of  such  ijntimacy  with  you. 
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Forc'd  to  cry  out.  *    Where  I  could  not  be  honesty 
I  never  yet  was  valiant:  tot  this  business, 
It  toucheth  us,  as  France  invades  our  land. 
Not  holds  the  king,  with  others,  whom,  I  fear, 
Most  Just  and  heavy  causes  make  oppose.^ 
Edmund.    Sir,  you  speak  nobly.  ^ 
Began.  Why  is  this  reason'd? 

Oon£riL     Combine  together  'gainst  the  enemy; 
For  these  domestic  and  particular  broils 
Are  not  the  question  here. 

Albany.  Let  us,  then,  determine 

With  the  ancient  of  war*  on  our  proceedings. 

Edm,    I  shall  attend  you  presently^  at  your  tent. 
Sister,  you  '11  go  with  us? 
No. 

'T  is  most  convenient;  pray  you, 
0,  ho!   I  know  the  riddle.*    \Asi 


Beg. 
Gon. 
Beg. 
Oon. 


with  us. 
I  will  go. 


Enter  EDGAR,  disguised. 


Edgar.   K  e'er  your  grace  had  speech  with  man  so  poor, 
Hear  me  one  word. 

Albany.  I  '11  overtake  you.  —  Speak.'' 

[Exeunt  EdmunD,  Eegan,  Goneril,  Officers,  Sol- 
diers, and  Attendants. 

Edg.    Before  you  fight  the  battle,  ope  this  letter. 
If  you  have  victory,  let  the  trumpet  sound 
For  him  that  brought  it:  wretched  though  I  seem, 
I  can  produce  a  champion,  that  will  prove 
What  is  avouched  there.     If  you  miscarry, 
Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end. 
And  machination  ceases.®    Fortune  love  you! 

^Ib.     Stay  till  I  have  read  the  letter. 


1.  Gave  cause  of  complaint. 

2.  As  regards  this  business  (i.  e.  the 
pending  battle),  it  concerns  me  in  one 
particular  only,  —  that  France  invades 
our  land;  not  in  respect  to  the  king 
being  emboldened  to  re-assert  his  title, 
assisted  by  others,  whom,  I  fear,  most 
just  and  heavy  causes  have  driven  to 
oppose  us. 

3.  This  is  to  be  understood  ironi- 
cally. 


4.  t.  e.  experienced  generals,  men 
old  in  war. 

5.  Presently,  immediately. 

6.  Meaning,  she  perceives  her  sister's 
intention  to  prevent  her  being  together 
with  Edmund. 

7.  This  last  word  only  is  addressed 
to  Edgar. 

8.  i.  e.  all  designs  against  your  life 
wiU  have  an  end. 
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Edijiir,  I  was  forbid  it. 

When  time  shall  serve^  kt  but  the  herald  cry, 
And  I  11  appear  again.  [E'a^'rXJ 

Albant^,    Vfhjj  fare  thee  well:  I  will  overlook  thy  paper. ' 


Ma-enter  EDMUND. 

Edmund,    The  enemy  's  in  view;  draw  up  your  powers  J 

Here  is  the  guess  of  their  trua  strength  and  loreea 

By  diligent  oBscavery^*  but  your  haste 

Is  now  urgd  on  you. 

Aib.  We  will  greet  tKe  time.^  {_Exit,  \ 

Edin.    To  both  these  sisters  have  I  sworn  my  love; 

Each  jealous  of  the  other^  aa  the  stung 

Are  of  the  adder.^     Which  of  them  shall  I  take? 

Both?  one?  or  neither?  Neither  can  be  enjoy'd, 

If  both  remain  aUve :  to  take  the  widow, 

Es^asperatcSj  makes  mad,  her  sister  Goneril; 

And  hardly  shall  I  cai^y  out  my  side/ 

Her  husband  being  alive.     Now  then^  we  11  use 

His  coimtenauce^  for  the  battle^  whieh  being  done^ 

Let  her  w^ho  ivould  be  rid  of  him  devise 

His  speedy  taking  off.®     As  for  the  mercy 

Which  he  intends  to  Lear  and  to  Cordelia, 

The  battle  done^  and  they  within  our  power, 

Shall  never  see  hia  pardon^;  far  my  state 

Stands  on  me  to  detend,  not  to  debate.^ 

[Emt. 


1.  Edmund  i^ives  a  pflper  con  tain  bg 
tbe  r(! ports  of  tJiB  spies. 

2.  i.  f.  be  ready  tn  raeel  Ihw  ocrasion. 

3-  The  word  J^atom^  bmdes  its 
partkuliir  meaning  of  suspidmiM  \n  l«vc, 
also  tK-ars  th*j  sigultii-adoii  of  surpi- 
cious  in  a  \\UUr  and  gunerul  sense. 

4.  This  is  a  metaphor  from  \\tc  card- 
iMt\  wUiiie  in  carry  mit  a  side  meant 
to  cavv}  out  a  game  wUh  your  partner 
iueccsa fully.    So  to  stt  up  a  tide:  was 


to  become  pArlners  in  a  ir^ime;  la  pull 
or  pittck  domn  a  stdt  waa  to  lose  the 
game. 
5-  CQunUnance,  patroBi^gei  support. 

6.  Tfikfng  off,  reiuoi  al  (L  e.  by  death), 

7.  i.  e.  it  shall  not  be  in  his  (Al- 
bany's) power  to  pardon. 

8.  For  the  position  which  T  occupy 
renders  it  incumbent  on  me  to  defend 
it  and  myself  h\  di<edat,  not  to  deliber- 
ate as  tj»  what  I  shall  do. 
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SCENE  n. 
A  Field  between  the  two  Camps. 

Alarum  toithin.    Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours^  LEAR,  CORDELIA,  and 
their'}Forces ;  and  exeunt 

Enter  EDGAR  and  GLOSTER. 

Edgar.    Here,  father,  take  the  shadow  of  this  tree 
For  your  good  host*;  pray  that  the  right  may  thrive. 
If  ever  I  retmn  to  vou  again, 
I  'U  bring  you  com&rt. 

Oloster.  ,  Grace  go  with  you,  Sir!    [I!xit  Edgae. 

Alarum;  afterwards  a  Retreat    Re-enter  EDGAR. 

Edg,    Away,  old  man!  give  me  thy  hand:  away! 
King  Lear  hath  lost,  he  and  bis  daughter  ta'en. 
Give  me  thy  hand;  come  on. 

Glos.    No  farlber.  Sir:  a  man  may  rot  even  here. 

Edg.    What!  in  ill  thoughts  again?  Men  must  endure 
Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither: 
Ripeness  is  all.*     Come  on. 

Olos,  And  that  's  true  too.      [ExeurU, 

SCENE  III. 
The  l^ritish  Camp  near  Dover. 

Enter,  in  Conquest,  with  Thrum  and  Colours,  EDMUND;  LEAR  and  CORDELIA 
as  Prisoners;  Captain,  Officers,  Soldiers,  &c. 

Edmund.     Some  officers  take  them  away:   good  guard, ^ 
Until  their  greater  pleasures  first  be  known. 
That  are  to  censure*  them. 

Cordelia,  We  are  not  the  first. 

Who,  with  best  meaning,  have  incurred  the  worst. 


1.  The  tree  is  hospitably  to  receive, 
or  eDtertain,  Gloster,  and  io  that  sense 
becomes  bis  good  host. 

2.  i.  e.  It  is  not  allowed  to  man  to 
anticipate  the  time  of  his  death  any 
more  than  that  of  his  birth:  he  must 
await  patiently  either  event  till  he  is 
ripe  J  when  it  will  come  as  a  natural 
consequence. 


3.  t.  e.  let  them  be  put  under  good 
guard. 

4.  To  censure^  to  judge,  to  pass  sen- 
tence upon.  See  note  2,  page  63.  — 
2'heir  greater  pleasures  means  the 
pleasures,  or  wills,  of  those  persons  of 
greater  rank  than  himself. 
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*^or  thee,  ox 


king,  am  I  cast  doWn'; 


Myself  could  else  out- frown  false  fortune's  frown. 
Shall  we  not  see  these  daughterSj  and  these  sisters? 

Lem\    Noj  no,  no,  no!  Come,  let  's  away  to  prison: 
We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i*  the  cage; 
When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I  *11  kneel  down^ 
And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness.     So  we  '11  live, 
And  pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 
At  gilded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news;  and  we  11  talk  with  them  too, 
Who  loses,  and  who  wins;  who  's  in^  who  's  out^^ 
And  take  upon  's  the  mystery  of  thiiigs, 
As  if  we  were  God's  spies ;  and  we  '11  wear  out, 
In  a  walFd  prison,  packs  and  sects  of  great  ones, 
That  ebb  and  flow  by  the  moon.^ 

Edmund.  Take  them  away. 

Lear.  Upon  such  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia, 
The  gods  themseJ%"es  throw  incense.  Have  I  caught  thee? 
He  that  parts  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven. 
And  fire  us  hence  like  foxes- ^  Wipe  thine  eyes  5 
The  goujeers  shall  devour  them,  flesh  and  fell,* 
Ere  they  shall  make  us  weep:  we  '11  see  them  starve  first- 
Come.  [ExeiLUt  Leak  and  Cohdelia,  guarded,  ^ 

Edm,     Come  hither,  captain;  h ark- 
Take  thou  this  note;    [Giving  a  pa^et-.^    go,   follow  them  tij 

prison. 
One  step  I  have  advanced  thee;  if  thou  dost 
As  this  instructs  thee,  thou  dost  make  thy  way 
To  noble  fortunes*     Know  thou  this,  that  men 
Are  as  the  time  is:  to  be  tender-minded 
Does  not  become  a  sword.     Thy  great  employment 
Will  not  bear  question;  either  say,  thou  'It  do  % 
Or  thrive  by  other  means. 

Captain,  I  '11  do  %  my  lord. 


1*  In  politks  it  is  usual  to  say, 
such  and  ati*'h  u  party  is  in  m*  outj  as 
th«  case  itioy  be^  or  it  may  be  sppliecl 
til  court  fftvour,  —  in  or  mil  of 
favour* 

%  And  we,  being-  within  the  walls 
of  a  prison,  and  tiuioflueuced  by  out- 
>vard  eventi*,  will  utitlive  the  intrigues 
30()  parCieii  »!'  the  g-reat  people  at  eonrt. 


which ,  like  the  tide,   rise  uod  h%  as  if 
iDJIiR'need  by  the  muoo. 

3.  An  allusioo  to  tlie  miinner  iu 
which    foxes    are    driieu    front    their 

I  holes.    To  fire  uteans  here  to  drhm  h^ 
fire. 

4.  Tli**  goiijeevs,  ^r  gmjetes  t  is  ibe 
morhifs  Qalliet^Si  or  Frtineh  disease.  — 
Fetl^  skin^  hide.     Not  in  wse 
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Edinvmd,    About    it;*   and   write    happy,*    when  thou 

hast  done. 
Mark^  —  I  say,  instantly;  and  carry  it  so,^ 
As  I  have  set  it  down. 

f^       Captain.    I  cannot  draw  a  cart,  nor  eat  dried  oats;^ 
f  it  be  man's  work,  I  will  do  it.  [Exit  C^tain. 

FlourUh,    Enter  ALBANY^  60NERIL,  REGAN,  Officers,  and  Attendants. 

Albany,   Sir,  you  have  shown  to-day  your  valiant  strain,* 
And  fortune  led  you  well.    You  have  the  captives 
Who  were  the  opposites*  of  this  day's  strife : 
We  do  require  them  of  you,  so  to  use  them. 
As  we  shall  find  their  merits,'^  and  our  safety. 
May  equally  determine. 

Edm.  Sir,  I  thought  it  fit 

To  send  the  old  and  miserable^  king 
To  some  retention,®  and  appointed  guard; 
Whose  age  has  charms  in  it,  whose  title  more. 
To  pluck  the  common  bosom  on  his  side. 
And  turn  our  impressed  lances  in  our  eyes, 
Which  do  command  them.®    With  him  1  sent  the  (Jueen; 
My  reason  all  the  same;*^  and  they  are  ready 
To-morrow,  or  at  farther  space,  t'  appear 
Where  you  shall  hold  your  session.     At  this  time  v 
We  sweat  and  bleed:  tne  friend  hath  lost  his  frien)^; 
And  the  best  quarrels,  in  the  heat,  are  curs'd  / 

By  those  that  feel  their  sharpness.  — 
The  question  **  of  Cordelia,  and  her  father, 
Eequires  a  fitter  place. 

Albany,  Sir,  by  your  patience,^* 


1.  i.  e.   set  about  it,  go  and  do  it. 

2.  i.  €.   call  thyself  happy,  consider 
that  thy  fortune  is  made. 

3.  To  carry,  to  carry  out,  to  execute. 
•Compare  convey,  note  2,  page  14. 

4.  i.  e.   I  cannot   do  the  work  of  a 
iiorse. 

5.  Strain^  race,  descent. 

6.  Opposites,  opponents. 

7.  Merits  J  deserts. 

8.  Rentention,  custody. 

9.  Whose  age  has  charms  in  it,  and 
whose  title  has   still  more  charms,  ca- 


pable of  winning  the  hearts  of  the 
common  people  to  his  side,  and  turning 
the  lances  of  the  soldiers  whom  we 
pressed  into  our  service,  against  our- 
selves, who  command  them. 

10.  i.  e.  for  the  same  reason. 

11.  A  judicial  trial  was  formerly 
called  a  question ;  as  examination  under 
torture  was  called,  being  put  to  the 
question. 

12.  A  polite  phrase,  as  we  should 
now  say,  with  your  permission. 


X  liold  yon  but  a  subject  of  this  war, 
lifot  as  a  brother. 

Rt*ga7u  That  's  aa  we  list  to  grace  him^* 

Methints,  our  pleasure  might  have  been  demanded^ 
Ere  you  had  spoke  so  far,^     He  led  our  powerSj 
Bore  the  conmiisHioii  of  my  place  and  person ; 
The  which  immediacy  may  well  stand  up. 
And  call  itself  your  brother.^ 

Gonertl.  Not  so  hot: 

In  his  own  grace  he  doth  exalt  himself^ 
More  than  in  your  addition. 

Beg.  In  my  rights, 

By  me  invested^  he  compeers*  the  beat^ 

Go'R.    That  were  the  most,  if  he  shoiJd  husband  you. 

Beg-    Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets. 

Cfmi.  Holla,  holla! 

That  eye  that  told  you  so  look'd  but  a-squint,^ 

Eeg.     Lady,  I  am  not  well;  else  I  should  answer 
From  a  full-flowing  stomach,^  —  General, 
Take  thou  my  soldiers^  prisoners,  patrimony: 
Dispose  of  them,  of  me;  the  wails  are  tliine,'^ 
Witness  the  world,  that  I  create  thee  here 
My  lord  and  master. 

Gon.  Mean  you  to  enjoy  him? 

Albang,     The  let-alone  lies  not  in  your  good  wiU.* 

Edmund.     Nor  in  thine,  lord. 

AU}.  Half-blooded  fellow,  yes. 

Beg,     Let  the  drum  strike,  and  prove  my  title  thine. 

{^To  Edmund, 

Alh.     Stay  yet;  hear  reason.  —  Edmund,  I  aiTest  thee 
On  capital  treason;  and,  m  thy  arreat^ 

This  gilded  serpent*"   [pQiidrng  to  GoN,]  ^  For  your  claim, ^^ 
^__  fair  sister^ 


to  choose  J  to  be  dis- 
grace,   to    favoarT    t*> 


1.  To  list, 
posed,  —  To 
dignify. 

2.  To  ^peakfar  h  used  by  Shakspeare 
for  to  speak  magniJicenUi/. 

3.  On  atTount  of  whicb  dose  and 
immediato  eonntJXion  witb  me,  and 
direct  aurtiority  from  me,  be  is  entitled 
to  be  called  your  brother. 

4.  To  eompeer,  to  be  equal  with. 
The  proverb  i^  *'Love  J 

lous  tnake$  ii  grood  eye  look  a-sqaiot/' 


6.  Stomachy  among  nuiny  other  sig- 
jiiGcations,  fikrmerly  meont  angr^  pas' 

1.  i.  E.    \  surrender  flt  discretion, 
surrender  everrtliing  to  you, 

B,  WbethLT'he  shuW  not  or  shall 
depends  uot  on  your  choice. 

b.  i.  e.  and  at  the  same  time  that  I 
arrc&t  theoj  I  aUn  arre:^!  this  gilded 
serpent. 

10.  Aa  r<?spects^  your  elaim^  ....  T 
muit  proliibit  it,  &e. 


4 
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I  bar  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wife: 
T  is.  she  is  sub-contracted  *  to  this  lord, 
And  I,  her  husband,  contradict  yoiir  bans. 
If  you  will  marry,  make  your  love  to  me. 
My  lady  is  bespoke. 

OaneriL  An  interlude!* 

Albany.    Thou  art  arm'd,  Gloster.  —  Let   the  trumpet 

sound: 
If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  person, 
Thy  heinous,  manifest,  and  many  treasons. 
There  is  my  pledge.     [Thromng  down  a  glove.]      I  11  make' 

it  on  thy  heart, 
Ere  I  taste  bread,  thou  art  in  nothing  less 
Than  I  have  here  proclaimed  thee. 

Regan.  Sick!  O,  sick!* 

Oon.     \Aside^    J£  not,  I  '11  ne'er  trust  medicine. 

Edmund,     There    's    my  exchange:    [Thrototna   down  a 
alove.']  what  in  the  world  he  is 
That  names  me  traitor,  viliain-like  he  lies. 
Call  by  thy  trumpet:  he  that  dares  approach. 
On  him,  on  you,  who  not?^  I  will  maintain 
My  truth  ana  honour  firmly. 

Alb.    A  herald,  ho! 

Edm.  A  herald,  ho!  a  herald! 

Alb,    Trust  to  thy  single  virtue;®  for  thy  soldiers. 
All  levied  in  my  name,  have  in  my  name 
Took  their  discharge. 

Reg,  My  sickness  grows  upon  me. 

Alb,     Sh^  is  not  well;  convey  her  to  my  tent. 

[Ea^'t  Regan,  led. 


1.  Sub  '  contracted ,  contracted  after 
a  former  contract;  ?.  e.  she  is  be- 
trothed to  this  lord,  being  previously 
married. 

2.  An  interlude,  a  farce.  Goneril 
says  this  ironically. 

B.  To  make  is  still  used  in  this 
sense,  as  we  say  at  billiards  to  make 
a  ball,  meaning,  to  pocket  it  —  or  gener- 
ally to  execute  fully  what  wp  intend- 


ed; it  is  analogous  to  one  meaning 
of  to  tell,  as:  That  blow  told!  i.  e. 
it  went  home.    See  note  -2,  page  31. 

4.  Regan  feels  the  poison  beginning 
to  work  which  her  sister  has  admin- 
isteried. 

5.  i.  e.  on  whom  shall  I  not. 

6.  t.  e,  thy  own  valour  alone.  A 
Roman  sense  of  the  word. 
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Enter  a  Herald. 

Come  hitberj  herald.  —  Let  the  trumpet  sound, 
And  read  out  this. 

Captam.     Sounds  trumpet.  [A  trumpet  sounds. 

Herald  T€ads. 

'^If  any  man  of  quality,  or  degree,  within  the  lists  of 
the  army,  will  maintam  upon  Edmund ^  Bupposed  earl  of 
Gloat er^  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitorj  let  him  appear  at  the 
third  sound  of  the  trumpet     He  is  hold  in  his  defenc^i/' 

Edmmtd.     Sound!  [1  Trumpet. 

Herald.     Again,  [2  TrumpiL 

Her-     Again.  [3  Trumpet., 

l_Trumpet  answers  wifhin. 

Enter  EDGAR,  armed,  preceded  fey  a  Trumpet. 

ABanf/^    Ask  him  his  purpoBes,  why  he  appears 
Upon  this  call  o*  the  tnunpet. 

Her.  What  are  you? 

Your  name?  your  quality?  and  why  you  answer 
This  present  simimons? 

Edgar.  Know^  my  name  is  lost  5 

By  treason^s  tooth  bare-gnawn^  and  canker-bit : 
Yet  am  I  noble,  as  the  adversary 
1  come  to  9ope.^_,  ^ 

AUt,  Which  is  that  advei:3ary? 

Edg,    What  'a    he,    that    speaks   for  Edmund   earl    of 

Gloater? 

Edm.    Himself:  what  aay^st  thou  to  him? 

Edg,  Draw  thy  sword. 

That  if  my  speech  offend  a  noble  hearty 
Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice;  here  is  mine: 
Behold,  it  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours,* 
My. oath,  and  ray  profession:^  I  protest,  — 
Maugre  *  thy  strength^  youth,  place,  and  eminence^ 
Despite  thy  victor  sword,  and  fire-new*  fortune, 


1.  To  top^^  to  encounter;  it  is  usii- 
aHy  folIoTk'ed  by  with,  as  syuofliinous 
with  contend^  xtrugglc. 

2.  L  e*  to  draw  my  sword  h  the 
privilege,  kc. 

3.  The  privilege  of  this  oath  iiieani" 
the    privilege    gaini^d    by    taking    the 


DaLh   n  din  in!  stored   id   the  rcigubr    Iq- 
itiatinn  nf  a  Jtniffht. 

4.  MaugTt ,  in  spite  of,  net  withstand- 
log,     ISot  in  use, 

5,  Fin^ntWj  fresh   froiM    the   fire, 
just  forged. 
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Thy  valour,  and  thy  heart,  —  thou  art  a  traitor : 

False  to  thy  gods,  thy  brother,  and  thy  father; 

Conspirant  'gainst  this  high  illustrious  prince; 

And,  from  1h'  extremest  upward  of  thy  head, 

To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot, 

A  most  toad-spotted  traitor.     Say  thou,  ^TNfo," 

This  sword,  this  arm,  and  my  best  spirits,  are  bent 

To  prove  upon  thy  heart,  whereto  I  speak,* 

Thou  liest. 

Edmund,    In  wisdom,  I  should  ask  thy  name; 
But,  since  thy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike. 
And  that  thy  tongue  some  'say?  of  breeding  breathes, 
What  safe  and  nicely  I  might  well  delay 
By  rule  of  knighthood,  I  disdain  and  spurn.^ 
Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head; 
With  the  hell-hated  lie  overwhelm  thy  heart; 
Which,  for*  they  yet  glance  by,  and  scarcely  bruise. 
This  sword  of  mine  shall  give  them  instant  way, 
Where  they  shall  rest  for  ever.^  —  Trumpets,  speak. 

\Alarum3.     They  fight,    Edmund  folk. 

Albany.     0,  save  him!  save  him!® 

Ooneril.  This  is  mere  practice,'  Gloster. 

By  the  law  of  arms,  thou  wast  not  bound  to  answer 
An  unknown  opposite*;  thou  art  not  vanquished. 
But  cozen'd  and  beguil'd. 

Alb.  Shut  your  mouth,  dame; 

Or  with  this  paper  shall  I  stop  it?  —  Hold,  Sir;® 


1.  To  prove  that  upon  thy  heart,  to 
which  purpose  I  speak,  namely,  that 
Thou  liest. 

2.  Seme  ^say,  some  assay  =  sample, 
or  taste. 

3..  I  disdain  and  scorn  to  do  what, 
according  to  the  strict  rules  of  knight- 
hood, I  might  ^do  without  reproach,  — 
avoid  this  encounter. 

4.  For,  because. 

5.  Meaning,  his  sword  shaU  make 
a  way  into  Edgar's  heart,  by  which  the 
treasons  can  enter,  and  where  they 
shall  rest  for  ever. 

6.  Albany   utters    this    exclamation 


in  order  to  stay  Edward's  arm,  it  oot 
being  his  desire  that  Edmund  should 
meet  instant  death ,  and  thus  escape 
the  punishment  due  to  all  his  beinoas 
crimes. 

7.  Practice,  stratagem,  machinatioD, 
i.  e.  of  Gloster's  enemies.  S«e  note  1, 
page  33. 

8.  t.  c:  opponent.  See  note  6, 
page  102. 

9.  Hold,  was  formerly  commoolf 
said  when  any  one  presented  anything 
to  another,  as  we  should  now  say 
here. 
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Thou  worse  than  any  name,  read  thine  own  evil : 
JNo  tearing,  lady^  1  perceive,  you  know  it. 

[&ive8  the  letter^  to  EdMITND,  I 

Gonei-tl.     Say,  if  I  do,  the  laws  are  mine,  not  thine: 
Who  can  arraign  me  for  't? 

Aidant/,  Most  monsti^ous! 

Know^et  thrju  this  paper? 

Gon.  Ask  lue  not  what  I  know. 

[^Xit  GONERU,. 

Ali,     Go  after  her:  she  's  desperate 5  govern  her. 

lExit  mi  Officer.] 

Edmund.    What  you  have  chai^g^d  me  with^   that  have| 

I  done, 
And  more  J  much  more;  the  time  will  bring  it  out: 
'T  is  paet^  and  m  am  L     But  what  art  thou, 
That  hast  this  fortune  on  me?  If  thou  'rt  noble, 
I  do  forgiv^e  thee, 

Edgar.  Let  's  exchange  charity. 

I  am  no  less  in  blood  than  thou  art,  Edmund; 
If  more^  the  mofe  thou  haat  wrong'd  me. 
My  name  is  Edgar^  and  thy  father's  son. 
The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  plague  us: 
The  dark  and  vieious  place  where  thee  he  got, 
Cost  him  his  eyes, 

Edmund.  Thoii  bast  spoken  right,  't  is  true; 

The  wheel  is  come  full  circle;  I  am  here. 

Alk    Methougbt,  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy 
A  royal  nobleness.     I  must  embrace  thee: 
Let  sorrow  spht  my  heart,  if  ever  I 
Did  bate  thee^  or  thy  father. 

Edfj^  Worthy  prince,  I  know  't. 

Alb.     Where  have  you  hid  yourself? 
How  have  you  known  the  miseries  of  your  father? 

Edg.     By  nm^sing  them,  my  lord.  —  List^  a  brief  tale;] 
And,  wTien  't  is  told^  0,  that  my  heart  would  burst!  — 
The  bloody  proclamation  to  escape, 
That  followed  me  so  near,  (Oj  om*  lives'  sweetne'Ss! 
That  we  with  the  pain  of  death  would  homJy  die^ 
Eather  than  die  at  once!)  taught  m©  to  shift 


1.  i.  e.  Gonerll's  letter  foiiiid  uiion  [    2,  T&  lUt,  to  listen  to,  to  bearkmi  to. 
Oiwald. 
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Into  a  madman's  rags^  f  assume  a  semblance 
That  very  dop  disdain'd;  and  in  this  habit 
Met  I  my  falher  with  his  bleeding  rings^ 
Their  precious  stones  new  lost:  became  his  guide; 
Led  him,  begg'd  for  him,  sav'd  him  from  despair; 
Never  (O  fault  I)'  reveal'd  myself  unto  him, 
Until  some  half  hour  past,*  when  I  was  arm'd. 
Not  sure,  though  hoping,  of  this  good  success, 
I  ask'd  his  blessing,  anl  from  first  to  last 
Told  him  my  pilgrimage:  but  his  flawed  heart, 
rAlack!  too  weak  the  conflict  to  support) 
'Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief. 
Burst  smilingly. 

Edmund.        This  speech  of  yours  hath  mov'd  me. 
And  shall,  perchance,  do  good;  but  speak  you  on: 
You  look  as  you  had^  something  more  to  say. 

Albany.    If  th^re  be  more,  more  wofiil,  hold  it  in, 
For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve. 
Hearing  of  this. 

Edgar.  This  would  have  seem'd  a  period 

To  such  as  love  not  sorrow;  but  another,. 
To  amplify  too-much,  would  make  much,  more, 
And  top  extremity.  * 

Whilst  1  was  big  in  clamour,  came  there  a  man. 
Who,  having  seen  me  in  my  worst  estate, 
Shunn'd  my  abhorr'd  society;  but  then,  finding 
Who  't  was  that  so  endur'd,  with  his  strong  arms 
He  fastened  on  my  neck,  and  bellowed  out 
As  he  'd^  burst  heaven;   threw  him®  on  my  ^father; 
Told  the  most  piteous  tale  of  Lear  and  -him , 
That  ever  ear  received;  which  in  recounting. 
His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life 


1.  0  fault!    0  misfortune! 

2.  Until  about  half-an-hour  ago. 

3.  i.  e.  as  if  you  had. 

4.  This  woijd  have  seemed  a  period 
(i,  e,  conclusion)  to  such  as  love  not 
sorrow  ;  but  I  must  add  another  period, 
to  increase  what  was  already  too-much, 
which  will  make  much,  more  (i.  e. 
more  than  much)  and  surpass  even 
th^  extremity  of  sorrow.  Too -much 
and  much  have  the  power  of  substan- 


tives. —  The  sense  in  plain  language 
is  therefore,  —  This  would  be  enough 
for  any  one  who  does  not  love  to  hear 
of  human  sorrows,  but  I  have  still 
another  sorrowful  tale  to  add,  such 
as  will  increase  the  horrors  of  what 
has  been  already  told.  —  To  top,  see 
note  8,  page  11. 

5.  I.  e.  As  if  he  would. 

6.  I.  e.  himself. 
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Began  to  crack:  twice,  tlaeu^  the  triuDpets  sounded^^ 
And  there  I  left  him  tranc'd, 

Albany^  But  who  waa  tbia? 

Edgar.      Kent,  Sir^  the  banished  Kent;  who  in  disgudae 
Followed  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  service 
Improper  for  a  slave. 

Enitr  a  Geotlemari  hastily y  VJith  a  bioody  Ktiife^ 

OentlmtmK    Help!  help!  O  help! 

Edg,  MTiat  kind  of  help? 

Alh.  Speak,  msl 

Edg.    What  means  that  bloody  knife? 

GenL  'T  is  hot^  it  smokes; 

It  came  even  from  the  heart  of  —  01  she  's  dead! 

Alb.    Who  dead?  speak,  man- 

Gmi,    Yonr  lady,  Sir,  your  lady:  and  her  sister 
By  her  is  poisoned;  she  hath  confessed  it. 

Edm^    I  was  contracted  to  them  bothr  all  three 
Now  marry  in  an  instant. 

Edg^  Here  comes  Kent. 

AU^.    Produce  the  bodies,  be  they  alive  or  dead!  — 
This  judgment  of  the  heavens,  that  makes  us  tremble, 
Touches  UB  not  with  pity.  [jEiJ:rii>  Geutleman* 

Eni^T  KENT. 

O!  is  this-4ie? 
The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment, 
Which  very  manners  urges.  ^ 

Kent,  I  am  come 

To  bid  my  king  and  master  aye^  good  night: 
Is  he  not  here? 

Alb.  Great  thing  of  us  forgot!  — 

Speak,  Edmund,  where 's  the  king?  and  where  's  Cordelia?  —  i 
Seeat  thon  this  object^  Kent? 

[The  bodies  of  GoNERTi/  and  REGAlf  rn^e  brought  in, 

Kent    Alack!  why  thus? 

Edm.  Yet  Edmund  was  beloVd; 


1.  Which  evf'D  manners  (i.  e.  po- 
liteness) itself  dictates.  Maumn^  lifce 
nems  and  some  ath^r  wordj*,  althotigk 
co&fitriii'teii  iti  the  piuraZ,  may  be  con- 


GAived  as  one  \dm,    tiiid   go  vera  th&J 
verb  in  the  singular. 
2.  L  €.  for  mjSf  hr  ever. 
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The  one  the  other  poisoned  for  my  sake^ 
And  after  slew  herself. 

Mbany,    Even  so.  —  Cover  their  faces. 

Edmund,    I  pant  for  life:  some  good  I  mean  to  do, 
Despite  of  mine  own  nature.     Quickly  send^  — 
Be  brief  in  it,  —  to  the  castle ;  for  my  writ  * 
Is  on  the  life  of  Lear,  and  on  Cordelia.  — 
Nay,  send  in  time. 

Alb.  Run,  run!    O,  run! 

Edgar.    To  whom,  my  lord  ?  —  Who  has  the  office  ?  send 
Thy  token  of  reprieve. 

Edm.    Well  thought  on:  take  my  sword. 
Give  it  the  captain. 

Alb,  Haste  thee,  for  thv  life.     [Exit  Edgar. 

Edm.    He  hath  commission  from  thy  wife  and  me 
To  hang  Cordelia  in  the  prison,  and 
To  lay  the  blame  upon  her  own  despair. 
That  she  fordid  2  herself. 

Alb.    The  gods  defend  her!    Bear  him  hence  awhile. 

[EdmukTd  is  borne  off* 

Enter  LEAR,  with  CORDELIA  dead  in  his  Arms;   EDGARJ  Officer,  and 

Others. 

Lear,    Howl,  howl,  howl,  howl!  —  0!  you  are  men  of 

stones ; 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I  'd  use  them  so 
That  heaven's  vault  should  crack.  —  She  's  gone  for  ever.  — 
I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives; 
She  's  dead  as  earth.  —  Lend  me  a  looking-glass; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, ^   . 
Why,  then  she  lives. 

Kent.  Is  this  the  promised  end?* 

Edg.     Or  image  of  that  horror? 

Alo.  Fall,  and  cease!* 

Lear,     This  feather  stirs ;  she  lives !  if  it  be  so, 


1.  i.  e.    for  my   written   order  has 
gone  forth  touching  the  life  of,  &c. 

2.  To  fordo  ^  or  foredo,   to  destroy. 
Obsolete. 

3.  It  must  be  recollected  that  mirrors 
of  polished  metal  were  formerly  used. 

4.  i.   e.    end  of  the  world. 

5.  Albany   is   looking   with    atten- 
tion  at    the*  pains  employed  by  Lear 


to  recover  his  child,  and  knows  to 
what  miseries  he  must  survive,  whea 
he  finds  them  to  be  ineffectual.  Having 
these  images  present  to  his  eyes  and 
imagination,  he  cries  out,  —  Rather 
fall,  and  cease  to  be,  at  once,  than 
continue  in  existence  only  to  be 
wretched. 
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It  is  a  ctance  which  does  redeem  ail  sorrows 
That  ever  I  have  felt. 

KenL  O,  my  good  master  I  {Kneeling. 

Lear.     Pr'ythee^  away, 

Edgar,  'T  is  noble  Kent,  your  friend. 

Lear.  A  plague  upon  you^  murderersj  traitors  alll 
I  might  hav&  sav'd  her;  noWj  she  's  gone  for  ever!  — 
Cordelia^  CordeHal  stay  a  Httlc.  Ha! 
What  is  't  thou  aay'st?  —  Her  voico  was  ever  Boft^ 
Gentle,  and  low  —  an  excellent  thing  in  woman, — 
I  kili'd  the  slave  that  was  a  hanging  thee. 

Officer*  ^T  is  true^  my  lords^  he  did- 

Lear.  Did  X  not,  fellow? 

I  have  seen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  faulchjon 
I  would  have  made  them  skip:  I  am  old  now, 
And  these  same  crosses  spoil  me.  *  —  Who  are  you  ? 
Mine  eyes  are  not  o'  the  best:  —  I  '11  teU  you  straight 

Kmit     If  fortune  brag  of  two  she  lov^d  and  hated, 
One  of  them  we   behold-  ^* 

Lear,     This  is  a  dull  sight,  —  Are  you  not  Kent? 

KenL  The  same, 

Your  servant  Kent.     Where  is  your  servant  Caius?^ 

Lear,    He  *s  a  good  fellow^  I  can  tell  you  that  5 
He  '11  strike^  and  quickly  too.*  —  He  's  dead  and  rotten. 

KenL    No^  my  good  lord;  I  am  the  very  man  — 

Lem\     I  'U  see  that  straight, 

KerU.    That  from  your  first  of  difference  and  decay,*  * 
Have  followed  your  sad  steps* 

Lear.  You  are  welcome  liither, 

KenL  l^QT  no  man  else.  ^  All  ^s  cheerless,  dark,  aud  deadly: 
Your  eldest  daughters  have  fordone  themselves. 
And  desperately  are  dead. 

Lear,  Ayi  so  I  think. 


1,  And  thefK^  distn-ssea  dcpvivij  ine 
of  my  wontt'd  activity* 

^.  ir  Fn rtune ,  to  display  the  pleoi- 
tude  af  her  power,  nkdnld  bqast  oJ' 
two  persoits,  om?  of  ivhom  she  had 
hlghty  (i|*?vut6d,  and  tbe  i>th«?r  slie  hud 
woftUlv  dt: promised,  T\e  now  behold  Ihe 
lallcT." 


3.  Kiint  se(!ins  to  b^vo  Lome  this 
name  when  dlsj^tiised  as  Li'ai-'g  ser- 
vant 

4.  Alltidmg  to  Kent's  olldou&»<35a  in 
bis  aei'viee, 

5.  L€.  from  Ihii!  lirst  mometit  of  your 
changed  fortunes  and  so  trows. 

6.  Contmuiti^  Lis  former  sjie^cb. 
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Albany,    He  knows  not  what  he  says;  and  vain  is  it, 
That  we  present  us  to  him. 

Edgar.  Very  bootless.  * 

Enter  an.  Officer. 

Officer.    Edmund  is  dead,  my  lord. 

Alb,  That  's  but  a  trifle  here.  - 

You  lords,  and  noble  friends,  know  our  intent. 
What  comfort  to  this  great  decay  may  come, 
Shall  be  applied:  for  us,  we  will  resign, 
During  the  life  of  this  old  majesty. 
To  him  our  absolute  power.  —  You,  to  your  rights, 

\To  Edgar  aind  Kent. 
With  boot,*  and  such  addition,  as  your  honours 
Have  more  than  merited.  —  All  friends  shall  taste     • 
The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes 
The  cup'  of  their  deservings.  —  O!  see,  see! 

Lear.    And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd!*   No,  no,  no  life: 
Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat,  have  life. 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all?    Thou  'It  come  no  more. 
Never,  never,  never,  never,  never!  — 
Pray  you,  undo  this  button;*  thank  you,  Sir.  — 
Do  you  see  this?    Look  on  her,  —  look,  —  her  lips,  — 
Look  there,  look  there!  —  \He  dies. 

Edg.  He  faints!  —  My  lord,  my  lord!  — 

Kent,    Break,  heart;  I  pr'ythee,  break! 

Edg,  Look  up,  my  lord. 

Kent.   Vex  not  his  ghost:    O!  let  him  pass:  he  hates  him, 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer. 

Edg.  He  is  gone,  indeed. 

Kent.    The  wonder  is,  he  hath  endur'd  so  long: 
He  but  usurp'd  his  life. 

Alb.     Bear  them  from  hence.     Our  present  business 
Is  general  woe.  —  Friends  of  my  soul,  you  twain 

[To  Kent  and  Edgar. 
Eule  in  this  realm,  and  the  gor'd  state  sustain. 


1.  Bootless,  useless,  unavailing. 

2.  See  note  3,  page  91. 

3.  Cvp:  as  in  Matthew,  cap.  xxvi. 
ver.  39:  *'0  my  Father,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble, let  this  cup  pass  from  me." 

4.  Meaning  Cordelia.     Poor  fool,  in 


the   age    of  Shakspeare^  was   an   ii- 
pression  of  endearment. 

5.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
swelling  and  heaving  of  the  heart  is 
described  by  this  most  expressive  cir- 
cumstance. 
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Kent    I- have  a  journey,  Sir,  shortly  to  go; 
My  master  calls  me,  —  I  must  not  say  no. 

Albany.     The  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must  obey; 
Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say. 
The  oldest  hath  borne  most:  we,  that  are  young, 
Shall  never  see  so  much,  nor  live  so  long.^ 

\Eoceunt  with  a  dead  march. 


5.  This  last  speech  in  commonly 
given  to  Edgar,  according  to  the  edi- 
tion of  the  players,  but  Theobald  re- 
marks, that  the  case  was  this:  he 
who  played  Edgar,   being  a  more  fa- 


vorite actor  than  he  who  personated 
Albany,  in  spite  of  decoram  it  was 
thought  proper  he  should  have  the 
last  word. 
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